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LANGUAGE  AND  THOUGHT. 

A  GBEAT  part  of  the  vocabulary  we  use  in  every- day  life, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  has 
come  to  us  in  those  early  days  of  childhood  when  we  grow 
into  the  use  of  speech  by  a  process  of  unconscious  imitation. 
Long  before  any  process  of  analysis  and  combination  could 
give  us  a  proper  conception  of  such  words  as  true  and  false,, 
good  and  bctd^  we  have  come  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
these  words  intuitively.  The  words  thus  acquired  we  use 
mechanically,  even  in  maturer  life,  without  once  questioning 
the  correctness  of  our  first  impressions,  or  examining  the  proc- 
ess by  which  they  have  become  ours.  The  words  thinking 
and  thought  are  illustrations  of  the  vagueness  with  which  we 
use  the  language  of  common  life.  *'*'  Let  me  think,"  we  say, 
in  answer  to  some  question,  when  what  we  are  about  to  do  is 
to  recall  to  our  consciousness  the  disjointed  members  of  an 
image,  or  a  series  of  images,  previously  presented  to  the  mind, 
and  these  we  proceed  to  re-7nemh^;^yQt.  we  say  of  ourselves 
when  indulging  in  some  mental  obcursus,  ^^I  was  thinking." 
In  a  broad,  generic  sense  the  words  thinking  and  thought  cover 
the  whole  process  of  intellection.  Remembering,  then,  that 
these  words  are  used  not  only  in  the  sense  of  imagining,  but 
also  for  believing  on  insufficient  evidence,  that  they  are  used 
for  the  act,  the  power,  and  the  product  of  thought,  as  in  the 
phrases  "buried  in  thought,"  "endowed  with  thought,"  "a 
penny  for  your  thoughts,"  the  need  of  a  clear  definition  by 
those  writers  who  are  filling  the  air  with  the  pitiful  wail  that 
the  deaf  are  not  taught  to  think  must  be  evident.  What 
Leibnitz  calls  the  algebra  of  thought  is  a  marvellously  complex 
process,  and  involves  the  power  to  name,  to  judge,  to  infer,  to 
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compose,  to  reason,  to  induce  and  deduce,  to  abstract,  classify, 
and  generalize.  The  extent  and  variety  of  the  mental  proc- 
esses here  just  hinted  at  furnish  a  large  subject  for  study. 
When  we  consider  all  that  is  involved  in  the  act  of  thinking, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  work  for  thought  as  an  end 
in  itself  should  in  some  measure  be  disappointed.  To  make 
rigid  the  muscles  of  the  body,  corrugate  the  forehead,  project 
the  eyebrows,  set  the  teeth,  and  bend  forward  with  determina- 
tion upon  the  lesson  is  not  thought,  however  much  it  may 
appear  so. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  speech-forms  ought  to  furnish 
some  light  as  to  what  we  teachers  of  the  deaf  should  strive 
after.  In  those  remote,  prehistoric  times,  when  gestiire  and 
its  accompaniment  of  facial  expression  and  bodily  attitude 
were  giving  way  to  oral  expression,  it  was  the  need  of  the  mo- 
ment, some  particular  exigency  in  life,  the  demands  of  cold 
and  hunger,  that  prompted  the  spoken  word ;  social  inter- 
course, rapid  and  convenient  communication,  were  the  forces 
that  led  to  the  formation  of  speech,  and  no  ulterior  end  or 
aim  whatever.  Of  reflection  and  conscious  intention  there  is 
an  entire  absence.  The  growth  of  language  was  effected,  not 
by  the  reflection  of  phenomena  in  consciousness,  nor  by 
shaping  ideas  and  creating  suitable  expressions  for  them,  but 
by  the  utilitarian  ends  to  be  gained  by  speech.  These  ancient 
beginners  in  speech  had  no  conception  of  language  as  an  in- 
strument of  thought,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  some  of  us  are 
inverting  the  natural  and  historical  order  of  development 
when  we  teach  language  for  the  sake  of  thought  as  an  end, 
overlooking  the  simpler  and  more  necessary  functions  of 
speech  as  a  medium  of  communication,  a  means  for  securing 
the  necessities  of  bodily  life  and  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
society.  In  all  this,  indeed,  the  mind  is  busily  at  work,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  that  phase  of  intellection  which 
breaks  forth  into  speech  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  and 
the  process  of  ratiocination  which  seeks  to  formulate  thought. 

It  ought  to  be  very  plain  to  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  that 
words  in  no  sense  constitute  thought.  "Language  is  not 
thought,  neither  is  thought  language,  nor  is  there  a  mysterious 
and  indissoluble  connection  between  the  two,  as  there  is  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  so  that  the  one  cannot  exist  and  manifest 
itself  without  the  other.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  and 
more  pernicious  error  in  linguistics,  or  in  metaphysics,  than 
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the  doctrine  that  language  and  thought  are  identical  ^^  (Whit- 
ney, '^  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  p.  406).  It 
was  over  this  question  that  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  con- 
tended so  long  and  so  bitterly.  Lideed,  in  our  own  day,  there 
are  not  wanting  erudite  scholars  who  insist  that  to  think  is 
to  speak  low.  The  discussion  between  Max  Miiller  and 
Professor  Whitney,  between  Max  Miiller  and  Sir  George 
Mivart,  and  again  between  Sir  George  Mivart  and  the  French 
biologist  Romanes,  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  among  scholars  on  this  question  of 
the  relation  of  language  and  thought. 

It  was  against  the  nominalism  of  a  German  philosopher 
that  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard,  published,  in  the 
Philosophical  Review  for  November,  1892  {Annals^  xxxviii, 
136-145),  an  article  entitled  "  Thought  before  Language,"  in 
which  he  quoted  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Theophilus  H.  d'Estrella 
before  he  came  to  school.  Mr.  Melville  Ballard's  recollections 
{Afinals,  xxvi,  34-41)  are  additional  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
one's  thinking  long  before  one  is  in  possession  of  oral  or 
written  speech.  Prior  to  language  and  independent  of  it,  we 
have  evidence  of  thinking  of  no  mean  order. 

My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  are  shut, 

I  see  a  fountain,  large  and  fair, 

A  willow  and  a  ruined  hut. 

—  Coleridge, 

Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  tliought, 
Ere  thought  could  wed  itself  to  speech. 

—  Tennyson,  "  In  Memoriam.^^ 

But,  while  we  deny  that  in  any  admissible  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression lang^ge  is  thought,  it  is  still  true  that  thinking  is 
aided  by  language  and  is  dependent  upon  it  as  its  most  potent 
instrument  and  auxiliary.  It  is  by  language,  oral  or  written, 
that  we  give  form  and  law  to  our  thoughts ;  by  language  our 
ideas  become  more  manageable,  they  can  be  registered  and 
made  subject  to  recall,  they  can  be  turned  over  in  the  mind 
and  compared  with  other  ideas  for  clearer  apprehensions  and 
broader  judgments.  The  logical  sequence  of  abstruse  thought, 
the  art  and  the  power  of  reasoning  from  premises  to  accurate 
conclusion,  would  be  impossible  without  words.  There  are, 
at  the  same  time,  broad  areas  of  thought  and  imagination 
where  language  does  not  reach — unexplored  regions  from 
whence  new  discoveries  ai*e  constantly  made  to  enrich  our 
speech  and  add  to  its  power. 
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The  deaf  child  coming  to  school  for  the  first  time  stands,  in 
relation  to  the  language  he  is  about  to  study,  in  a  position 
wholly  unique.  We  may  compare  him  to  a  foreign  child 
in  a  new  country,  but  there  is  more  of  difference  than  of  re- 
semblance in  the  analogy.  The  deaf  child  is  not  Hke  a  hear- 
ing child,  and  no  power  of  education  can  make  deafness  cease 
to  be.  We  may  hope,-with  some  degree  of  success,  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  whatever  of  discomfort  and  disability  inheres 
in  this  deprivation,  but  it  will  continue  to  be  an  abnormal 
thing,  rendering  complete  communion  between  the  deaf  and 
the  hearing  impossible.  At  the  age  when  a  deaf  child  enters 
an  institution  the  habit  of  thinking  in  concrete  images  has  be- 
come already  fixed.  Trees  and  flowers,  lakes,  mountains,  and 
rivers,  starry  skies,  sunshine  and  storm,  have  been  photograph- 
ing themselves  on  his  brain  with  a  rapidity  to  which  there  is 
no  comparison.  Comedy,  tragedy,  and  drama  have  passed 
before  him  and  left  their  impressions ;  he  has  watched  the 
imbecile  reel  of  the  drunkard,  the  frown  of  anger,  the  despair 
of  grief,  the  deep  gloom  of  bereavement ;  he  has  probably  felt 
the  cruel  force  of  some  little  tormentor ;  virtue  and  vice  have 
been  presented  to  his  consciousness,  through  the  pantomime 
of  daily  life,  in  such  multiform  examples  that  he  has  brooded 
over  them  in  his  loneliness,  and  probably  reproduced  them 
before  his  companions.  Beginning,  as  the  deaf  child  now  does, 
to  learn  a  language,  how  will  he  think  ?  Plainly,  he  will  think 
as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think.  He  may  be  coerced  by 
a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  suppress  that  spon- 
taneous expression  of  his  experience  to  which  he  is  inclined ; 
he  may  be  led  to  use  brief  monosyllables  for  the  expression  of 
his  thoughts,  but  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  any  teacher 
will  seriously  suppose  those  brief  utterances  to  be  the  meas- 
ure of  his  thinking.  The  mind  of  a  deaf  child  is  continually 
objective ;  visual  objects  form  the  staple  of  his  thoughts.  It 
matters  little  what  may  be  the  media  of  communication,  it 
will  take  long*  years  of  practice  in  written  English  before 
thought  will  be  able  to  associate  itself  instinctively  and  spon- 
taneously with  its  appropriate  expression.  The  suggestion  of 
a  screen  to  shut  out  the  objective  world,  and  thus  endeavor  to 
shorten  the  period  of  transition  from  picture- thinking  to 
thinking  in  speech,  is  not  drastic  enough  for  its  purpose.  It 
would  be  an  intellectual  boon  to  every  deaf  child  to  be  made 
blind — a  result  in  itself  too  terrible  to  be  thought  of.     Cut  off 
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the  associations  that  subject  the  mind  to  the  bondage  of  mat- 
ter, let  the  whole  current  of  thought  and  feeling  set  inward, 
then  the  microcosm  of  the  mind  becomes  a  new  world, 
where  words  become,  like  the  bits  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope, 
transformed  into  every  variety  and  form  of  meaning.  In  such 
a  condition  no  startling  accident,  no  rainbow  tints  nor  sunset 
glow,  no  domestic  idyl  nor  bit  of  pageantiy,  none  of  the 
vivid  phantasmagoria  of  daily  life  disturb  or  distract  the 
attention.  The  mind  finds  its  only  enjoyment  and  recre- 
ation in  the  study  of  words,  and  in  this  absorption  we  have 
the  conditions  of  a  discipline  and  a  development  which  deaf- 
ness alone  renders  almost  impossible,  certainly  very  rare.  The 
play  of  the  forces  around  a  deaf  child  appeal  so  strongly  to 
the  sense  of  vision  that  the  power  of  abstraction  becomes  very 
difficult,  the  highest  attainment  of  our  best  pupils.  The  his- 
tory of  blind  deaf-mutes  fully  establishes  all  that  is  here  set 
forth.  For  additional  evidence  on  this  point  see  an  article  on 
"  The  Psychology  of  Touch  "  in  the  Journal  of  Psychology 
for  June,  1894. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  as  so  many  of  our  teachers  are 
saying,  that  we  want  our  pupils  to  think  in  English.  It  must 
be  the  constant  aim  of  every  teacher,  to  bring  up  his  pupils 
to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  will  in  the  language  of  his  country. 
What  a  child  loves  and  hates,  what  he  desires  and  spurns, 
what  he  approves  and  disapproves,  what  he  praises  and  con- 
demns, envies,  pities,  helps  or  injures,  need  to  be  expressed  in 
written  language  just  as  much  as  what  he  thinks.  Indeed,  if 
we  study  the  question,  we  shall  find  that  the  expression  of 
the  affections,  the  feelings,  and  the  emotions  of  a  child  form 
a  far  greater  part  of  his  language  than  what  he  thinks.  We 
use  the  forcing  powers  to  such  an  extent  that  we  often  fail  to 
come  down  to  the  level  of  these  pupils.  This  is  no  new  com- 
plaint. The  history  of  education  is  replete  with  warnings 
of  this  tendency.  Milton,  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  Education," 
speaks  of  '^  the  preposterous  exactions  of  forcing  the  empty 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  orations 
which  are  the  acts  of  lipest  judgment."  Next  to  the  emotions 
the  elaborative  faculty  rather  than  the  rational  is  the  one  to 
be  developed.  It  is  the  faculty  that  profits  by  observation 
and  seeks  to  find  appropriate  words  for  the  experiences  and 
occurrences  of  daily  life.  Words  for  our  thoughts  do  not 
come  to  any  of  us  without  some  labor  and  study.     ^*  By  Jove, 
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I've  got  it! "  cried  Tom  Moore,  when  jolted  in  a  hackney-coach. 
"  Gk)t  what  ?  "  cried  his  companion.  "  Why,"  said  the  poet, 
^'  that  word  Tve  been  hunting  for  for  six  weeks  to  complete 
my  last  song."  Now,  the  best  exercise  to  which  a  deaf  child 
can  be  put,  and  one  that  will  tend  most  to  his  information, 
culture,  and  discipline,  is  to  wHte^  %Jorite^  write.  Much  as  I 
should  like  every  deaf  child  to  acquire  speech,  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  speech  there  is  no  discipline. 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  pointed  out  that  the  work 
of  language  teaching  is  needlessly  complicated  by  trying  to 
teach  the  art  of  expression  and  the  art  of  thinking  in  the  same 
lesson  (^Educational  JReview,  March,  1894,  p.  244). 

''  The  unilingual  method  looks  most  complete  theoreticaUy, 
and  is  much  advocated  by  writers  who  have  never  taught 
modern  languages.  Practically,  however,  we  have  to  meet  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory.  Even  if  the  unilingual  method 
were  desirable,  teachers  have  no  time,  in  our  ordinary  condi- 
tions, to  do  it  justice,  and  finally  the  mental  discipline  obtained 
through  it  is  of  much  less  value  than  that  obtained  through 
the  translation  method "  (Educational  JReview,  February, 
1894,  p.  190).  It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  think,  to  point  out  the 
special  application  of  this  quotation  &om  one  who  is  a  teacher 
of  modern  languages. 

The  boon  of  speech  is  an  inestimable  blessing  token  it  is 
speech,  I  even  go  farther  and  find  that  when  speech  is  not 
intelligible  the  habit  of  reading  words  as  units  has  a  most 
beneficent  infiuence  upon  the  mental  life  of  a  child,  in  freeing 
it  from  the  tediousness  of  spelled  words  and  giving  it  the 
power  of  grasping  words  as  units.  Where  speech  is  made  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  instruction,  there  cannot  be  that 
attention  to  written  English  which  schools  following  more 
flexible  methods  can  and  do  give.  Examples  of  this  fact  are 
so  numerous  that  I  do  not  care  to  burden  these  pages  with 
proofs  of  it.  The  mind  disciplined  by  written  language  is 
the  one  most  likely  to  apply  itself  with  directive  force  in  the 
occupations  of  daily  life.  ^'  Phocion,  who  did  not  speak  at  all, 
was  a  great  deal  nearer  hitting  the  mark  than  Demosthenes  " 
(Cai'lyle).  When  some  one  told  Catherine  de'  Medicis  that 
Scaliger  understood  twenty  different  languages,  "  That,"  she 
said,  "  is  twenty  words  for  one  idea ;  I  had  rather  have  twenty 
ideas  for  one  word."  Of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  with  his  one 
hundred  and  fifty  languages,  it  has  been  said  that  he  deserved 
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no  higher  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  intellect  than  a  blindfolded 
chess-player  or  a  calculating  boy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  written 
English  under  the  methods  prevailing  at  the  Hartford  school, 
the  following  summary  of  a  year's  work  may  not  be  out  of 
order.  The  class,  completing  its  sixth  year,  consisted  of  thir- 
teen pupils.  Four  were  bom  deaf,  five  became  deaf  between 
ODe  and  three  years  of  age,  two  became  deaf  at  four,  one  at 
five,  and  one  at  eight.  These  pupils  carried  to  their  homes  in 
manuscript  129  pages  of  notes  of  Uuited  States  History,  160 
to  175  words  to  a  page,  completing  at  the  same  time  Charles 
Morris's  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Revolution. 
Miss  Yonge's  History  of  England  was  studied  and  reviewed, 
supplemented  by  144  pages  of  manuscript,  written  in  the  class- 
room. In  addition  to  this  the  pupils  have  written  in  school 
and  carried  to  their  homes  350  pages  of  manuscript  work  in 
natural  history.  Each  pupil  has  been  supplied  with  60  pages 
of  illustrative  sentence  work,  hektographed  and  bound  together 
for  constant  study  and  reference.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
stories  have  been  cut  out  of  such  papers  as  llie  Outlooky  The 
JSvafigelisty  And  27ie  Independent^vjid  each  pupil  has  read  the 
collection.  In  addition  to  this  class-reading,  the  pupils  have 
been  encouraged  to  read  out  of  school  hours.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  books  read  by  a  boy  bom  deaf :  Little  Women, 
The  Boys  of  '61,  Walter's  Tours  in  the  East,  Seward's  Travels, 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,' Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  Chatterbox, 
Biographies  of  Famous  Men,  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  A 
Drummer  Boy,  Famous  Boys  and  Famous  Men,  History  of 
France,  Daniel  Webster,  Miss  Lou  (Roe),  Original  Belle  (Roe), 
Life  of  Magellan,  The  Boston  Tea  Party,  and  many  serial  stories 
in  children's  magazines. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  mixed  English  in  our 
schools  that  a  few  specimens  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  easy, 
orderly,  natural  development  of  language  ought  to  have  as 
much  interest  for  all  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
as  the  mixed  work  which  abounds  under  all  systems.  The 
following  letter  by  a  pupil  from  Miss  Eellogg's  class  is  a 
capital  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  three  years  by  a  child 
bom  deaf.  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  an  attractive  little 
miss  ten  years  old. 

Habtfobd,  Conn.,  May  17,  1894. 
Dkab  Jean  :  I  received  a  beautiful  paper  doll  yesterday.     I  am  very 
much  pleased.     I  think  you  are  very  kind.     I  am  glad  to  get  it  and  I 
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thank  you  for  it.  I  call  the  doll  Jean  because  you  gave  it  to  me.  The 
girls  looked  at  the  doll.  They  think  you  are  very  kind.  I  am  much 
surprised  because  you  sent  the  doll  to  me.  I  like  the  dresses  and  hats 
very  much.  Miss  Kellogg  thinks  that  the  doll  is  very  pretty.  I  shall 
carry  Jean  home  with  me  and  play  with  her  a  great  deal.  We  shall  go 
home  in  five  weeks.  We  are  very  happy.  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter 
to  me  again.  Bosa  Katon  liked  the  roses  very  much.  She  kept  them  a 
long  time.  Bosa  put  them  on  the  table  at  dinner  and  all  the  girls  en- 
joyed the  roses.  I  send  the  alphabet  to  you.  I  want  you  to  learn  it. 
I  am  your  loving  friend. 

The  following  story  is  another  illustration  of  language  and 
thought,  from  the  same  class,  by  a  pupil  bom  deaf : 

A  man  lived  in  India.  He  was  a  pedlar.  He  had  a  pack.  There  were 
blue  caps  in  the  pack.  He  carried  them  on  his  back.  One  day  it  was 
very  warm.  The  man  walked  on  the  road.  The  road  was  dusty.  He 
was  tired.  He  went  to  a  cocoanut  tree  and  sat  down  on  the  ground  un- 
der the  tree.  He  took  the  pack  o£f  from  his  back.  He  went  to  sleep. 
There  were  many  monkeys  on  the  tree.  They  saw  the  pack  and  climbed 
to  the  ground.  They  opened  the  pack  and  took  all  the  caps  out  of  the 
pack.  They  put  them  on  their  heads.  They  climbed  up  to  the  branches. 
The  man  awoke  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  caps  gone.  The  monkeys 
chattered  at  the  man.  The  man  saw  them  and  he  was  very  angry.  He  said 
to  the  monkeys :  **  Come  down  and  give  all  the  caps  to  me.'*  The  mon- 
keys chattered.  He  shook  his  fist  at  them.  The  monkeys  shook  their 
paws  at  the  man.  Then  the  man  threw  some  stones  at  the  monkeys. 
The  monkeys  threw  some  cocoanuts  at  the  man.  He  was  discouraged. 
He  threw  his  hat  on  the  ground.  The  monkeys  threw  some  caps  to  the 
ground.  The  man  was  glad  and  said  :  '^  You  are  mischievous. '*  He  put 
all  the  caps  into  the  pack  and  went  away. 

A  very  helpful  exercise  to  induce  pupils  to  express  them- 
selves colloquially  is  the  culture  of  the  dialogue.  There  are 
many  ways  of  conducting  this  exercise.  The  most  profitable 
way  is  to  assign  a  subject  which  has  aheady  been  before  the 
class,  and  let  each  pupil  write  a  dialogue  upon  it,  selecting  his 
own  names.  The  following,  by  a  pupil  four  years  in  school, 
deaf  at  five  yeai's,  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  this  instance 
the  class  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  I  submit 
two  specimens  of  the  work : 

Frank,  Harry,  what  is  the  news  this  morning  ?  Has  Coxey  reached 
Washington  yet  ? 

Harry.  Not  yet,  my  little  brother.     Would  you  like  to  be  a  Coxeyite  ? 

Frank.  Yes  ;  I  would  like  to  be. 

Harry.  This  reminds  me  of  another  account,  of  Wat  Tyler,  which 
happened  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  II.  I  suppose  Coxey  will 
be  defeated,  as  Wat  Tyler  was. 

Frank,  Please,  Harry,  go  on  telling  me  about  Wat  Tyler. 
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Harry,  I  think  it  will  interest  yon  but  little. 

Frank.  Well,  never  mind.     Go  on. 

Harry.  I  will  begin,  then.  Be  quiet.  There  were  many  heavy  taxes 
made  in  England  when  Richard  II  began  to  reign. 

Frank.  Who  was  Richard  II's  father  ? 

Harry    His  father  was  the  Black  Prince. 

Frank.  Was  he  the  son  of  King  Edward  ni  ? 

Harry.  Yes.  You  have  a  good  memory,  my  dear  brother.  Well,  now 
I  will  go  on  telling  you.  Of  course  many  men  joined  Tyler,  and  they 
armed  themselves  with  pitchforks  and  flails.  They  came  pouring  into 
London.  Walworth  was  the  mayor  of  London.  He  struck  Tyler  with 
his  staff  and  then  a  knight  killed  him.  Richard  promised  to  help  the 
people  and  sent  them  home. 

Frank.  I  do  not  think  Goxey  will  be  defeated. 

Harry.  Richard^s  uncle  Thomas  was  banished  from  England  because 
he  was  -always  complaining  because  Richard  made  peace  with  France. 
His  cousin  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  'uasflso  sent  out  of  England, 
but  he  came  again  and  made  war  against  Richard.  Richard  was  taken 
prisoner  and  was  compelled  to  give  up  tbe  crown  in  1399  to  his  cousin 
Henry. 

Frank.  Did  he  give  up  his  kingdom  ? 

Harry.  Of  course  he  was  forced  to  do  so. 

Frank.  After  this,  where  did  Richard  live  ? 

Harry.  In  a  castle  called  Pontefract.  Nobody  knows  or  ever  will 
know  what  happened  to  him  then.     Poor  Richard  ! 

Frank.  Will  you  Le  kind  enough  to  tell  me  another  story  another 
time? 

Harry.  Yes  ;  I  will  tell  you  some  stories  when  you  want  me  to. 

In  this  attempt  the  subject  was  assigned.  It  is  by  a  boy 
bom  deaf,  six  years  at  school : 

Mr.  8.  Do  you  know  about  Julius  GsBsar,  Mary  ? 

Mary.  Yes. 

Mr.  8.  How  did  you  know  about  him  ? 

Mary.  I  read  the  history  of  England. 

Mr.  8.  Who  was  Caesar  ? 

Mary.  He  was  a  &mous  Roman  general. 

Mr.  8.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Rome  ? 

Mary.  Yes  ;  I  would  like  to  see  many  curious  things  there. 

Mr.  8.  What  river  runs  in  Rome  ? 

Mary.  Rome  is  situated  on  the  Tiber  river. 

Mr.  8.  What  three  countries  did  Julius  Caesar  conquer  ? 

Mary.  He  conquered  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain. 

Mr.  8.  Who  was  Caesar's  rival  ? 

Mary.  Pompey  was  his  rival. 

Mr.  8.  When  he  returned  to  Rome  what  happened  ? 

Mary.  He  had  a  battle  with  Pompey  and  defeated  him. 

Mr.  8.  What  did  some  men  suspect  him  of  doing  ? 

Mary.  They  suspected  him  of  taking  away  their  liberty. 
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Mr,  8.  Who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  kill  Caesar  ? 
Mary.  Brtitus,  Gassins  and  the  others  plotted  to  murder  him. 
Mr,  S.  Where  did  CsBsar  go  one  day  ? 
Mory,  To  the  Senate. 
Mr.  3.  What  happened  to  him  ? 

Mary.  When  he  was  near  the  statue  of  Pompey,  he  was  attacked  and 
stabbed. 

In  these  attempts  at  dialogue  writing  there  has  been  no 
coaching  beforehand,  no  suggestion  from  the  teacher ;  it  is 
the  pure  product  of  the  pupil.  Another  profitable  exercise  to 
induce  the  pupil  to  think  as  he  writes,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  add  to  his  vocabulary,  is  to  clip  brief  items  from  news- 
papers, pass  them  around  for  pupils  to  read,  then  require 
them  to  write  out  in  their  own  language  what  they  have  read. 
The  following  are  illustrations  of  this  exercise : 


Newspaper  Story, 

Recently,  while  a  Buffalo  family 
was  moving,  the  mother  suddenly 
missed  the  baby.  The  infant  could 
be  heard  crying,  and  the  mother 
finally  conjectured  that  she  was  in- 
side a  roll  of  carpet.  It  was  true. 
The  baby  had  been  left  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sitting-room  floor,  and 
the  men  who  took  up  the  carpet 
tossed  a  breadth  over  her  without 
observing  her,  rolled  her  up  in  it, 
and  stood  the  carpet  up  in  the  hall 
The  child,  when  rescued,  was  punc- 
tured here  and  there  with  rusty 
tacks,  and  her  mouth  was  partly 
stuffed  with  carpet  dust«  but  other- 
wise she  was  all  right. 

Newspaper  Story, 

The  following  gruesome  and 
probably  imaginative  story  comes 
from  Japan,  via  San  Francisco: 
In  the  Province  of  Kiangsn,  Japan, 
near  a  temple,  is  a  boys*  school. 
While  the  teacher  was  called  away 
one  day,  five  of  the  boys,  with  the 
intention  of  playing  a  joke  on  him, 
hid  in  empty  coffins  that  were  in 
the  temple.  The  boy  who  was  to  act 
as  sentinel  had  hardly  closed  down 
the  lids  over  his  companions  when 
the  teacher  appeared.    Answering 


Version  by  a  Pupil  Bom  Deaf. 

There  was  a  family  in  Buffalo. 
They  had  a  baby.  One  day  they 
missed  her.  Pretty  soon  they 
heard  her  crying,  and  did  not  know 
where  was  she.  They  thought 
that  she  was  inside  of  a  roll  of 
carpet.  The  baby  had  been 
lying  on  the  floor.  Some  men 
took  up  the  carpet  without  notic- 
ing her.  At  last  the  mother  found 
her  that  she  was  alive,  but  her 
mouth  was  stuffed  with  the  dust 
from  the  carpet. 


Version  by  a  Pupil  Deaf  at  Five 
Years. 

There  was  a  boys'  school  near  a 
temple  in  Japan.  One  day  the 
teacher  went  out.  While  he  was 
gone,  five  of  the  boys  thought 
they  would  have  some  fun.  So 
they  hid  in  some  empty  coffins  in 
the  temple.  Another  helped  them 
put  the  Mda  over  them.  As  he 
was  putting  the  lids  on  the  coffins 
his  teacher  appeared.  He  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  there.  He 
replied  that  the  five  boys  had  gone 
to    heaven.     The    teacher    feared 
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the  teacher's  question,  the  sentinel 
said  his  comrades  had  gone  to 
heaven,  their  bodies  being  now  in 
the  coffins.  The  teacher,  fearing 
the  joke  might  have  been  carried 
too  far,  raised  the  lids  of  the  cof- 
fins, and  found  in  reality  all  five 
boys  had  died  from  suffocation. 
The  sixth  boy,  being  now  thor- 
oughly scared,  started  to  run, 
when  the  teacher  overtook  him 
and  whipped  him  to  death. 

Newspaper  Story. 

A  singular  fatal  occurrence  is 
reported  from  England.  A  coal 
dealer  named  Jackson  drove  his 
horse  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  the  animal's  legs.  The 
cart  in  which  Jackson  and  three 
boys  were  riding  suddenly  disap- 
peared, it  is  supposed,  into  a  hole, 
the  result  being  that  the  man  and 
two  of  the  boys  were  drowned. 
Up  to  last  accounts  the  team  had 
not  been  found. 

Newspaper  Story, 

A  Smakz  Stobt. — Workmen  en- 
gaged in  building  a  sewer  in  West 
Goshen  township,  Chester  county, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  had  occasion  to 
dig  away  a  portion  of  a  bank  on 
Chester  creek,  and,  in  doing  so, 
made  entrance  into  a  hole  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.  After  ex- 
amining the  hole  they  were  startled 
by  seeing  emerge  therefrom  a  large 
snake.  This  they  killed,  where- 
upon another  reptile,  and  then 
another,  came  crawling  out.  The 
men  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  at  the  entrance  of  a 
snake  den  and  prepared  themselves 
for  snake-killing.  One  of  the  men 
dug  while  the  other  watched,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  end  of  the 
den  was  reached,  and,  with  a  club 
and  spade,  the  men  killed  forty 
more  snakes,  ranging  in  length  from 
eight  inches  to  nearly  three  feet. 


that  it  might  be  true  that  the  boys 
were  dead.  Taking  the  lids  off 
they  found  them  all  dead.  The 
boy  that  told  his  teacher  what  had 
become  of  the  five  boys  was  much 
frightened.  He  started  to  run 
away,  but  his  teacher  caught  him 
and  whipped  him  to  death. 


Version  by  a  Pupil  Born  Deaf, 

A  coal  dealer  named  Jackson 
drove  his  horses  into  the  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  their  legs. 
The  cart  in  which  Jackson  and 
three  boys  were  riding  suddenly 
disappeared.  It  is  thought  they 
were  drowned.  The  team  had  not 
been  found  when  this  was  printed. 


Version  by  a  Pupil  Deaf  at  Three 
Tears. 

Some  workmen  were  building  a 
sewer  in  West  Goshen  township. 
They  had  to  dig  away  a  portion  of 
a  bank  on  Chester  creek.  They 
found  a  snake  den  there.  The 
men  dug  the  earth  until  the  den 
was  reached  and  fouud  fortv  snakes 
there.  Picking  up  clubs  and  spades 
the  men  killed  them  all.  The 
snakes  were  about  from  eight 
inches  to  three  feet  long. 
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The  following  story  is  the  composition  of  a  boy  bom  deaf, 
six  years  in  school.  I  give  the  story  as  it  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  examination  in  June.  The  story  was  given 
in  signs  to  the  class.  This  boy  has  hearing  parents  and  has 
no  deaf  brothers  or  sisters. 

HoratiuB  Codes  and  the  Bridge, 

Five  hnndred  years  before  Christ,  Tarquin  the  Proud  ruled  over  Rome. 
He  was  cruel,  unjust,  and  tyrannical.  The  people  did  not  like  him,  so 
they  rebelled  against  him  and  drove  him  out  of  Rome.  Tarquin  wanted 
to  get  back  his  crown  again.  But  he  had  no  army.  He  went  to  Tuscany 
to  get  aid.  Porsenna  was  King  of  that  country.  Tarquin  asked  King 
Porsenna  to  help  him  get  back  his  throne  again.  King  Porsenna  raised 
a  Tuscan  army  in  Tarquin^s  favor  and  they  both  marched  against  Rome. 
The  people  of  Rome  heard  that  the  Tuscan  army  were  coming.  They 
were  troubled  because  they  had  a  small  army.  The  Tiber  river  was 
running  between  Rome  and  Tuscany.  The  people  knew  that  the  Tuscan 
army  would  march  across  the  bridge,  but  the  bridge  was  so  small.  A 
Roman  soldier  named  Horatins  Codes  volunteered  to  go  across  the 
bridge  and  stand  against  the  foe.  Two  soldiers  followed  him  walking 
across  the  bridge  and  remained  firmly,  for  they  were  all  ready  to  face 
the  foe.  The  people  were  busily  cutting  the  bridge.  The  Tuscan  army 
arrived  there  before  the  bridge  could  fall.  King  Porsenna  saw  three 
soldiers  standing  facing  the  foe.  He  sent  three  soldiers  to  fight  against 
them,  but  they  were  slain  by  Codes  and  his  two  followers.  Several  of  the 
Tuscan  soldiers  were  sent  against  them,  but  they  were  all  slain.  Codes 
felt  sure  that  the  bridge  would  soon  fall.  He  ordered  his  two  soldiers 
to  go  away  from  the  bridge.  Obeying  his  order,  they  got  away,  but 
Codes  still  remained  resisting  the  enemy.  Finally  the  bridge  came 
down  and  Codes  jumped  down  on  the  shore.  The  Tuscan  soldiers  saw 
him.  They  made  an  attempt  to  throw  their  darts  upon  him,  but  he 
plunged  into  the  water.  The  Tuscan  soldiers  were  delighted,  supposing 
he  was  drowned  because  his  armor  was  so  heavy  he  could  not  come  up. 
But  Codes  soon  rose  up  and  swam  towards  the  shore.  He  was  greatly 
exhausted.  The  Romans  took  him  out  of  the  river.  They  triumphed 
over  the  foe  and  shouted,  **  Rome  is  free  !  '*  "  Rome  is  free  !  '*  Tarquin 
saw  this  and  became  disgusted  with  himself.  He  never  attempted  to 
get  his  crown  again. 

The  following  composition  was  by  a  young  lady  at  the  close 
of  her  ninth  year  in  school.  She  was  bom  deaf.  The  incident 
was  given  in  signs. 

John  G.  Patou  was  a  missionary  in  New  Hebrides,  but  he  moved  to 
Australia,  so  that  he  might  earn  money  to  build  ships  in  which  the 
missionaries  might  sail  to  places  to  preach.  One  day  he  was  called  to 
lecture  at  Maracoort,  several  luiles  from  Penola,  where  he  lived.  It  was 
Saturday  morning  and  he  whs  engaged  to  preach  at  a  little  town  between 
Penola  and  Maracoort  that  night.  There  was  no  railroad  there  and  Mr. 
Paton  could  not  walk  there.     So  a  young  lady  living  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  offered  to  lend  him  her  horse.  Mr.  Pftton  was  slow  to  accept  the 
hurse  and  said  he  did  not  know  very  much  about  riding  horses.  The 
young  lady  said,  **  He  is  my  own  horse,  and  I  have  often  rode  on  him.. 
He  is  a  good  horse.  He  used  to  be  a  race  horse.  I  must  warn  you  to  be 
careful  and  look  where  you  are  going  or  you  will  lose  the  road  and  get 
lost.  You  can  just  hold  to  the  horse  and  you  will  be  all  right."  Mr. 
Paton,  of  course,  could  not  take  his  baggage  along  with  him,  so  he  left 
it  with  a  man  who  would  take  it  to  him  the  next  day  on  his  wagon.  Mr. 
Paton  and  the  horse  got  along  nicely  for  some  time,  and  he  was  joined  by 
three  strangers,  also  riding  on  horses.  The  three  strangers  laughed  at 
Mr.  Paton  for  holding  so  tight  to  the  horse.  However,  Mr.  Paton  ex- 
plained that  he  had  had  very  little  experience  with  horses,  and,  besides, 
the  horse  was  a  race  horse.  The  three  strangers  then  held  a  pleasant 
conversation  with  him.  Soon  the  clouds  grew  black  and  the  lightning 
began.  The  strangers  told  Mr.  Paton  that  he  had  better  hurry,  as  a  storm 
was  coming,  but  Mr.  Paton  refused  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  horse. 
So  the  strangers  got  before  him.  Mr.  Patou*s  horse  did  not  like  to  be 
slow  and  behind,  «o  he  reared  and  dashed  away.  The  three  strangers, 
who  had  got  before  him,  heard  something  behind  and  looked  back,  saw  the 
horse  coming  fast,  and  they  quickly  left  the  road  to  the  other  side.  Soon 
Mr.  Paton  and  his  horse  came  flying  past  them,  and  the  horse  ran  madly 
for  several  miles.  Mr.  Paton  could  not  see  the  road,  for  he  was  almost 
blinded  by  the  lightning  and  the  darkness  which  was  nearing.  He  never 
let  go  of  his  hold  of  the  horse. 

Soon  they  came  near  a  lighted  house,  and  there  on  the  verandah  were 
some  persons  who  were  expecting  the  missionary.  They  saw  a  horse  com- 
ing fast  with  a  man  on  his  back.  They  never  thought  to  associate  him  with 
the  missionary.  They  judged  from  the  wild-looking  appearance  that  the 
man  was  a  drunkard.  The  servant  of  the  house  opened  the  gate  and  let 
the  man  run  in.  When  the  horse  stopped  in  the  yard,  Mr.  Paton  got  off, 
though  it  was  hard  to  do  so,  for  he  was  lame  all  over  from  holding  on  so  hard 
to  the  horse.  He  toddled  to  the  verandah,  and  he  caught  hold  of  one  of  the 
pillars  and  stood  there,  holdiug  to  the  pillar,  trembling  hard.  The  man  of 
the  house  invited  him  to  come  in,  and  there  Mr.  Paton  found  a  good  fire  to 
warm  himself  and  dry  his  soaking  clothes.  The  host  was  sitting  by,  reading 
his  newspaper.  He  continued  to  look  up  from  his  paper  at  Mr.  Paton. 
At  last  he  told  Mr.  Paton  that  he  thought  he  had  better  change  his  wet 
clothes.  Mr.  Paton  said  that  he  thought  so  too,  but  unfortunately  he 
left  his  clothes  at  Penola.  The  host  took  him  to  another  room,  where 
he  lent  him  a  suit  of  his  own.  Mr.  Paton  put  on  the  borrowed  clothes, 
but  he  looked  very  ridiculous,  because  the  host  was  a  large  man,  while 
Mr.  Paton  was.  on  the  contrary,  a  small  man.  Therefore  the  clothes 
were  too  large  for  him.  When  the  wife  and  children  of  the  household 
saw  his  ridiculous  appearance,  they  burst  out  laughing.  Then  Mr. 
Paton  was  invited  to  take  supper  with  the  family.  During  the  supper 
time  the  wife  and  children  laughed,  and  kept  on  laughing,  when  Mr. 
Paton  got  up,  and,  addressing  them,  said,  '*  Lady,  I  know  you  are  laugh- 
ing at  me,  and  I  know  you  think  me  a  drunkard,  but  really  I  am  not. 
I  am  a  temperance  man.**  That  changed  the  laughing  noise  to  quiet- 
ness.    After  supper,  the  host  being  convinced  that  Mr.  Paton  was  no 
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dmnkard,  took  bim  to  the  hall,  where  he  gave  his  engaged  lecture.  He 
had  a  good  audience.  Then  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  the 
host  of  the  house  where  Mr.  Paton  was  stopping  took  him  in  a  wagon  to 
Maracoort.  The  horse  which  he  rode  from  Penola  was  left  behind.  Mr. 
Paton  often  came  to  the  little  town,  and  he  always  stopped  at  the  house 
where  he  stopped  that  day  when  he  had  a  wild  ride  from  Penola.  There 
he  and  the  family  had  many  a  good  laugh  at  his  funny  appearance,  and 
their  taking  him  for  a  drunkard. 

Subject  as  we  are  to  those  limitations  which  attend  all 
human  effort,  and  fully  conscious  of  falling  far  short  of  the 
ideal  we  are  striving  to  attain,  it  is,  nevertheless,  our  steadfast 
purpose — the  purpose,  I  believe,  of  all  teachers  of  the  deaf,  in 
whatever  they  undertake  to  teach — to  do  it  with  all  their  might. 
We  recognize  no  such  thing  as  incidental  arithmetic,  inciden- 
tal geography,  or  incidental  language.  Just  what  '^  inciden- 
tal articulation  "  is  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 

find  anybody  that  does. 

WILLIAM  G.  JENKINS,  M.  A., 
Instruotor  in  the  American  Asylum^  Hartford^  Conn. 


THE  FIRST  TEAR'S  WORK.— n.* 

Lesson  Fl 

This  lesson  really  introduces  us  to  the  noun-modifiers, 
though  we  have  used  the  article  before  this  to  some  extent. 
The  simplest  of  these  and  the  easiest  to  teach  is  the  possessive 
case.  Let  one  of  the  pupils  take  something  belonging  to 
some  one,  not  one  of  your  pupils,  but  known  to  them  all,  and 
perform  some  action.  After  they  have  written  this,  caII  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  wiitten  sentence  does  not  show  that 
the  object  belonged  to  some  one.  Ask  how  they  will  show 
that.  GKve  them  the  sentence,  as  "Mary  holds  Henry's 
knife,"  and  give  the  diagram  with  the  new  word  in  it. 

T 


[JLxrij  \hcl<U  I  1 


^ 


IkyU/ftf* 


/^^ 


*  Oontinued  from  the  October  number  of  the  AnnalB^  page  225. 
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Practise  on  similar  sentences,  of  course  explaining  how  the 
possessive  is  formed. 

Let  an  action  be  performed  with  something  belonging  to 
one  of  the  class,  and  let  all  write,  the  owner  writing  ^'  mj/' 

The  use  of  "  I,"  "  my,"  "  me,"  must  be  ground  into  the  pu- 
pils by  constant  repetition.  Practise  some  on  these  forms 
every  day,  and  if  many  mistakes  are  made,  practise  a  great 
deal.  This  will  take  time,  but  it  will  be  time  well  spent.  If 
the  pupils  know  all  the  nouns  and  verbs  taught,  you  may  vary 
this  practice  by  introducing  new  words.  Let  these  be  such 
as  the  pupils  will  be  likely  to  have  immediate  use  for.  Keep 
lists  of  these  words.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  these  lists 
plainly  written  on  a  large  slate,  or  on  the  wall,  where  the  chil- 
dren can  see  them  all  the  time.  Write  nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs,  etc.,  etc.,  in  separate  columns,  each  under  its  proper 
symbol.  Class  pronouns  with  nouns,  for  the  present,  but  have 
a  separate  column  for  their  objectives,  and  put  the  possessives 
with  the  adjectives.  Put  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  in 
separate  columns,  putting  those  that  are  both  in  both  columns. 

Lesson  VI. 

This  lesson  brings  us  to  the  adjective.  Begin  with  ad- 
jectives of  color,  and,  as  before,  try  and  make  the  class  feel 
some  need  or  wish  for  a  word  of  this  sort  before  you  give  it 
to  them.  Have  one  of  them  do  something  with  a  white  or 
blue  object,  and  the  pupils  write  ;  then  have  the  same  thing 
done  with  a  black  or  a  red  thing.  Show  the  difference  in  the 
objects,  and  the  identity  in  the  vrritten  sentences,  and  supply 
the  words  needed  to  show  the  difference.     Give  the  diagram — 


\U66.\ 


{cl\  IHrfvtfe.1 


Show  that  "  a  "  and  "  white  "  both  belong  to  ball.  Teach  ad- 
jectives  of  color  first ;  then  those  of  form,  size,  etc. ;  then 
those  of  quality.  As  you  come  to  these,  teach  them  to  put 
color  next  the  noun,  form  before  color,  quality  before  form, 
number  before  quality,  and  a  possessive  case  before  all.  This 
is  not  the  invariable  English  order,  but  it  seems  as  near  it  as 
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we  can  bring  a  young  class.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on 
this,  as  it  may  be  some  time  before  any  of  your  pupils  will 
want  to  say : 

"  Your  sweet  little  black  kittens.*' 

As  a  variation  of  exercises,  and  to  strengthen  memory  and 
attention,  you  may  begin  to  spell  a  short  sentence  to  each  of 
the  pupils,  and  have  them  write  it  from  memory.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  have  a  word  or  two  in  each  sentence  that  they  do  not 
know.  Practise  this  often  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see 
how  much  they  can  take  from  your  fingers  and  reproduce 
exactly.  If  you  will  spell  to  each  separately  and  secretly  a 
different  sentence,  especially  if  it  is  something  that  will 
interest  all,  you  can  get  all  the  class  to  read  every  slate. 

Lesson  VIL 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  points  where  there  can  be  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion ;  and  where  one  course  might 
be  best  for  one  kind  of  a  class,  and  another  for  a  different 
kind.  To  go  on  with  the  subject  of  noun  modifiers,  which  we 
are  now  teaching,  we  could  logically  pass  to  adjectives  of 
number  as  Miss  Sweet  does ;  but  with  equal  logic  we  can 
take  up  the  predicate  adjective.  Will  it  help  our  pupils  most 
to  be  able  to  say,  "I  am  tall,"  "John  is  sick,"  "Mamma  is 
kind,"  etc. ;  or  to  say,  "  I  hold  two  crayons,"  "  I  have  ten 
fingers,"  etc.  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  predicate  ad- 
jective is  more  useful  in  language-teaching,  and  that  by 
teaching  it  now  we  can  review  the  adjectives  already  learned 
better.  If  we  do  so,  we  can  dispense  with  plurals  for  a  while 
longer.  A  child  talks  and  thinks  a  great  deal  about  himself, 
his  mamma,  papa,  teacher,  etc.  With  a  bright  and  enterpris- 
ing class,  inclined  to  use  language  faster  than  they  learn  it, 
perhaps  it  may  be  better  to  skip  to  Lesson  XI,  and,  after 
teaching  that,  to  come  back  and  take  up  number.  With  a 
slower  class  it  is  just  as  well  to  follow  the  order  in  the  book. 

Use  the  diagram— 


|\yakYv  |iK 


rour4 


k 


Tct^oni 


{te 


uro 
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and  have  the  action  performed.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  John  should  first  throw  one  crayon,  and  after  the 
pupils  have  written  that,  should  throw  two  crayons  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  pupils  be  asked  to  write  that.  If  they  still  write 
'^  a  crayon,'^  call  their  attention  to  the  two  crayons,  and  ask 
how  they  write  that.  Do  not  puzzle  them,  but  be  sure  that 
you  make  them  feel  the  need  for  something  they  have  not  yet 
learned. 

Avoid  the  irregular  plurals  until  the  class  are  familiar  with 
the  regular  forms,  and  do  not  iutroduce  the  plural  subject  of 
the  verb  yet. 

With  this  lesson  teach  counting  as  far  as  ten  from  written 
directions,  such  as  "  Bring  three  crayons,"  "  Hold  four  pens," 
"  Show  five  pencils,"  etc. 

About  this  time  it  will  be  well  to  begin  to  vmte  from  dia- 
grams. This  is  an  exercise,  however,  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
overdo  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  the  children  think  they 
cannot  vmte  anything  without  a  diagram  on  the  teacher^s  slate. 
It  would  be  better  for  them  never  to  use  a  diagram  than  to 
form  such  a  habit ;  but  there  is  no  use  of  thus  abusing  a  use- 
ful exercise. 

Begin  with  the  first  diagram  you  used — 


1      v^ 

I    ;     I 


Ask  if  they  can  think  of  any  sentence  that  fits  it.  If  they 
cannot  do  so,  have  an  action  performed  and  vmtten.  Then 
ask  for  two  or  three  more  sentences  like  that.  If  they  cannot 
write  them,  resort  to  actions  again  and  again  until  you  can 
get  them  to  write  two  or  three  sentences  without  them. 
After  that  take  the  next  form — 


I     :     I 


and  review  it  in  the  same  way.  Take  up  the  other  forms  of 
the  sentence  one  after  another.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
they  can  give  you  proper  sentences  as  fast  as  you  can  draw  the 
diagrams. 
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Lesson   VIII. 

Here  we  come  to  the  plural  subject.  Have  John  walk  and 
the  class  write,  '^  John  walks."  Then  have  Tom  walk  and  let 
them  write,  "  Tom  walks."  Give  the  diagram.  Let  John  and 
Tom  both  walk  at  the  same  time,  and  tell  them  to  write  that. 
Some  of  them  will  feel  the  need  of  a  different  expression  for 
this.  Give  them  ^'  John  and  Tom  walk,"  and  call  attention  to 
the  change  in  the  verb.  Practise  on  two  or  three  other  verbs 
with  the  same  two  boys  ;  then  with  other  boys  ;  then  with  two 
girls ;  then  with  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  then  with  three,  four,  or 
more  actors.  Bemember  in  all  this  that  each  pupil  must  use 
"I"  for  his  own  name,  and  have  it  come  last.  GKve  the 
diagrams — 


1     v=^ 


Sk^  »v,.lk. 


ioiK  I 


I 

\p 

CTokv* 

1 

iul. 

with  the  sentences  to  which  they  belong. 

Let  two  boys,  whose  names  are  not  known  to  the  class,  walk, 
etc.,  and  write,  "  Two  boys  walk."  Teach  the  nouns  "  child — 
children,"  "  person — persons,"  "  people,"  etc.,  and  pi*actise  on 
them  with  such  sentences  as  '^  Four  children  play."  Review 
numbers  with  this  form  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  begin  to 
use  it  in  your  number  work. 

Review  the  lesson  by  asking  questions — *'  What  do  boys 
do  ?  "     "  What  do  men  do  1 "  etc. 

lesson  IX, 

To  teach  "  he,"  begin  by  asking,  "  What  does  John  do  ?  " 
and  having  them  write  several  answers  :  "  John  runs  ; "  "  John 
hops ; "  "  John  kicks  a  door,"  etc.  Cross  out  all  the  "  Johns," 
except  the  first  one,  writing  "  He  "  instead.  Explain  that 
*'  he  "  means  a  male  ;  and  teach  '^  she  "  and  '^  it "  in  the  same 
way.  If  your  pupils  try  to  use  the  nominative  case  of  these 
pronouns,  to  take  the  place  of  the  objective,  you  must  teach 
the  latter  case  at  once ;  but  if  they  do  not,  practise  on  the 
nominative  for  some  time  before  doing  so.  When  you  do  be- 
gin, use  a  pupil's  name  in  the  objective,  and  substitute  the 
proper  pronoun.     Explain  this  change  of  form  for  the  objec- 
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live  cases  of  pronouns  often,  using  diagrams .  Your  pupils  will 
not  have  much  trouble,  but  need  some  drill. 

Do  not  be  tempted  to  go  too  fast  on  these  pronouns.  Point 
to  one  often,  and  ask,  "  Who  ?  '*  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  use  a 
pronoun  in  the  third  person  when  he  cannot  show  you  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers.  Explain  that  unless  this  name  is  in 
sight,  we  cannot  tell  what  the  pronoun  means ;  also,  that  it 
usually  refers  to  the  noun  nearest  to  it.  You  can  easily  do 
this  by  pointing  to  the  pronoun,  asking  "  Who?  "  and  running 
your  finger  back,  looking  for  a  noun.  Where  the  pronoun  as 
used  refers  to  the  wrong  noun,  explain  why  we  should  not 
use  it. 

Pi-actise  thoroughly  upon  the  pronouns  in  the  singular  be- 
fore you  take  the  plural.  Be  sure  that  each  pupil  can  use 
them  easily ;  for  "  They  "  is  a  confusing  word  for  deaf  chil- 
dren. Begin  with  several,  at  least  three,  children  from  another 
class,  who  perform  actions,  which  the  class  write.  Gall  atten- 
tion to  the  repetition  of  names,  and  ask  if  they  cannot  shorten 
what  they  have  written.  Some  of  your  pupils  will  probably 
write  ''  He,  he,  and  she,"  etc.  Praise  them  for  this,  for  it  shows 
thought,  but  tell  them  to  use  "  They.''  Prepare  a  permanent 
diagram  like  this : 

He  and  he 
He  and  she 

He  and  it        \  =  They, 
She  and  she, 
etc.,  etc., 

Have  a  similar  one  for  ^'  them."  Keep  these  in  sight  of  the 
children  till  they  have  thoroughly  learned  the  use  of  these 
words. 

"We"  and  "us"  must  be  taught  in  the  same  way  as  "I" 
was,  by  individual  instruction  with  each  pupil,  and  careful 
attention  to  the  use  of  these  pronouns  whenever  they  are 
needed.  Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  teach  "  you  "  in 
both  numbers.  Teach  it  in  the  same  way,  by  suggesting  it  as 
a  short  way  of  writing  your  own  name,  or  your  name  and 
those  of  one  or  more  pupils,  and  by  using  it  yourself  in  ques- 
tions. 

Be  sure  that  your  class  understand  that  all  of  these  pro- 
nouns can  mean  either  males  or  females,  or  both,  and  that 
"  they  "  also  means  things ;  and  that  the  plurals  not  only  mean 
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two,  but  any  other  number  except  one.  They  may  take  up 
wrong  ideas  uoless  you  are  careful  that  they  do  not.  The 
brighter  the  class,  the  more  apt  are  they  to  wonder  if  there  is 
not  some  particular  word  for  each  gender  and  every  number. 
The  pupil  who  quickly  saw  that  "  he  "  referred  to  males  only, 
and  "  she  "  to  females,  will  hardly,  at  first,  be  satisfied  to  use 
'*  they  "  for  both ;  and  the  one  who  wrote  "  it  it "  for  "  they," 
when  he  had  two  things  for  antecedents,  will  wonder  if  there 
is  not  some  other  word  to  take  the  place  of  what  he  would  ex- 
press as  "  they  it." 

You  can  hardly  drill  too  long  or  too  steadily  on  these  pro- 
nouns. Put  them  in  diagrams  often.  Be  sure  to  give  many 
illustrations  beside  those  in  the  book.  Write  out  lessons  ap- 
plying to  the  pupils  themselves,  and  have  them  committed  to 
memory.  Continue  the  practice  of  studying  in  school  under 
your  own  eye. 

Have  your  pupils  form  the  habit  of  writing  in  paragraphs, 
and  do  not  let  them  think  that  each  sentence  must  be  in  a 
separate  line.  Teach  the  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks,  and  insist  on  haviug  them.  Beg^n  to  hold  written 
conversations  with  your  pupils.  Do  not  trust  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  momeut  for  your  share  of  these,  but  carefully  pre- 
pare them,  taking  pains  to  keep  within  the  forms  of  language 
that  your  pupils  know.  Have  these  conversations  on  the 
large  slates  where  all  the  class  can  see  them.  They  may  be 
copied  or  not,  as  you  think  best. 

Lesson  X. 


To  teach  the  indirect  object,  let  one  pupil  give  something 
to  another  ;  draw  the  diagram — 


cToKw    iSJLirtis 


and  write  the  sentence  '*  John  gives  an  apple."     Call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  second  pupil,  but 
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that  you  think  there  ought  to  be.  If  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  sentence  as  written,  let  John  give  an  apple  to  some  one 
else,  and  write  again,  ^'  John  gives  an  apple/'  Show  them 
that  the  two  written  expressions  are  exactly  the  same,  but 
that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  actions.  Complete  the  sen- 
tences for  them  by  adding  "  to  Henry  "  and  "  to  Mary,"  and 
give  them  the  diagram  : 


1 


15^ 


vt 


I  ^i^irQ.S 


A 


Ifftl^My 


¥m^  I 


e^AfL 


Let  the  class  write  a  great  many  such  sentences.  If  you 
get  any  such  as  "  John  kicks  to  Henry,"  correct  them  by 
diagramming.     Ask  questions  such  as  : 

"  To  whom  does  John  give  the  apple  ?  " 

"  What  does  John  give  to  Mary  ?  " 

"  What  does  John  do  with  the  apple  ?  " 

Say  the  apple  in  your  questioning,  and,  if  the  children 
notice  that  you  have  used  a  new  word,  explain  that  it  means 
that  same  apple  and  not  some  indefinite  one.  It  will  be  rather 
hard  to  get  your  children  to  writing  a  number  of  sentences  in 
this  form  in  answer  to  one  question.  Something  may  be  done 
by  asking  such  questions  as  ^'  What  does  your  mother  give 
you  ?  "  "  What  do  I  show  you  ?  "  "  Who  gives  things  to 
you  t "  etc. 

If  you  are  pretty  sure  your  class  will  not  get  confused,  you 
may  teach  the  other  form  of  these  sentences,  thus : 

"  John  gives  an  apple  to  Mary." 


jjoft^^      .^i^^^ 


1 


9/V\. 


or 
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"  John  gives  Mary  an  apple." 


i 


i^ciro^ 


^ 


m 


IVytOLyM 


X 


ql^ 


aw. 


kJ 


When  the  person  comes  after  the  verb,  "  to  "  is  omitted  ; 
when  the  thing  comes  after  the  verb,  "  to  "  must  be  used.  There 
will  be  little  danger  of  confusion  if  the  two  forms  are  taught 
together,  and  the  pupils  made  to  write  both,  and  told  that 
either  is  right,  as  they  mean  the  same  thing. 

Leasoii  XL 

We  must  now  introduce  our  class  to  verbs  which  do  not  ex- 
press action,  but  simply  assertion,  but  you  need  say  nothing 
of  this  sort  to  your  class ;  only  teach  the  copula  with  an  ad- 
jective. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  what  Miss  Sweet 
says  on  this  subject.  Begin  with  adjectives  of  color.  Show 
a  red  book.  Ask,  "  Is  it  blue  ?  "  "  Is  it  white  ?  "  etc.  Write, 
"  The  book  is  red,"  and  make  all  the  pupils  write  it.  Give 
the  diagram — 

T 


^ 


Bepeat  the  process  with  different  colors  and  things.  Ask 
them  about  their  clothes,  hair,  eyes,  etc.  Work  largely  by 
questions — "  Who  is  tall  *?  "  '*  Who  are  good  f  "  *'  Who  are 
bad  ?  "  "  How  are  you  ?  "  etc.  Bemember  that  this  lesson 
must  be  thoroughly  reviewed  in  teaching  the  next  one,  and 
pass  to  that  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Lesson  XLL. 


The  negative  form  of  the  sentence  can  best  be  taught  by 
asking  questions.     Ask  such  as  must  have  negative  answers : 
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"  Does  a  horse  fly  ?  "  "  Does  a  cow  write  ?  "  "  Does  a  girl  eat 
hay  T  "  "  Does  a  boy  fly  ?  "  "  Is  John  taU  ?  "  Write  the  first 
few  answers  yourself,  and  give  them  the  diagrams — 


Teach  "  does  not  fly  "  and  "  is  not "  as  single  expressions. 
Drill  on  this  lesson,  giving  a  review  of  the  last  one  at  the 
same  time,  thus  :  '*  John  is  tall.     Henry  is  not  tall/' 

Lesson  XIII, 

With  this  lesson  we  really  begin  to  teach  adverbial  modifiers 
of  the  verb,  taking  first  adverbial  modifiers  of  place,-  which 
answer  the  question,  "  Where  ?  "  Miss  Sweet's  directions  are 
sufficiently  explicit,  except  that  she  does  not  clearly  explain 
how  the  diagrams  should  be  used,  nor  insist  strongly  enough 
on  teaching  the  adverbial  phrase  as  a  whole. 

Stand  John  on  a  chair.  The  class  will  write,  '^  John  stands.'* 
Possibly  they  may  feel  that  they  should  say  something  else. 
If  they  do  not,  proceed,  as  you  have  so  often  done  before,  to 
get  the  same  identical  sentence  for  two  different  actions,  as 
you  can  do  in  this  case  by  telling  John  to  stand  on  a  desk  or 
table.  Qive  them  the  completed  sentences,  '^  John  stands  on 
a  chair,"  ''  John  stands  on  a  table,''  and  the  diagram — 

1        v3 

Then  stand  pupils  on  as  many  different  things  as  you  can — 
a  chair,  a  table,  a  desk,  a  book,  a  newspaper,  etc.,  and  near 
each  make  a  suitable  diagram — 

Let  them  write  from  these  actions,  ^^  James  stands  on  a  box," 
*'  Henry  stands  on  a  paper,"  etc.,  etc.    Ask  questions,  '^  Where 
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does  James  stand  ?  "  and  make  them  answer,  '^  On  a  box,"  and 
not  the  whole  sentence.  Make  them  exert  their  own  ingenuity 
and  ask  questions  themselves  :  "  Where  do  I  stand  ?  "  "  Where 
do  I  sit  ? "  etc.  Give  them  a  list  of  these  phrases  under  the 
symbol  T9  and  teach  the  other  prepositions  in  the  same  way. 
You  may  even  have  two  or  more  in  the  same  sentence,  as 
"  James  sits  on  a  chair  near  the  window,''  "  Henry  sits  on  a 
stool  beside  me,''  etc.  Eemember  to  teach  each  phrase  as  a 
whole,  and  often  use  the  diagram — 


Miss  Sweet  gives  a  great  deal  of  practice  on  this  lesson  be- 
fore passing  to  the  next,  and  we  shall  be  wise  to  follow  her 
example.  Let  this  consist  largely  of  action  writing,  combined 
with  diagrams,  answers  to  questions,  describing  pictures  about 
which  you  ask,  "  Where  ?  "  "  Where  ?  "  "  Where?  "  and,  if  pos- 
sible, questions  written  by  the  pupils. 

We  can  now  write  a  great  deal  better  letters  than  before, 

and  I  should  advise  that  several  be  developed  carefully,  and 

committed  to  memory.     Each  pupil's  letter  should  be  his  own 

ideas,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  language.      I  give  a 

model : 

Flint,  Migh.« ,  1894. 

Deab  Mamma  :  I  am  well.  I  am  happy.  I  write  a  letter  to  you.  I 
study  my  lessons  in  the  study-room.  I  write  my  lessons  in  the  school- 
room. I  play  in  the  yard.  I  eat  my  dinner  in  the  dining-room.  I  sleep 
in  the  dormitory.  I  rake  the  yard.  I  burn  leaves  on  the  ground.  I  fish 
in  the  creek.  I  want  a  new  knife.  I  am  good.  I  am  not  bad.  I  love 
you,  etc.,  etc. 

Lesaoji  JlIV. 

Follow  Miss  Sweet's  directions,  remembering  that  every 
word  or  phrase  which  will  answer  the  question  "  How  1 "  can 
be  taught,  and  that  phrases  must  be  taught  as  a  whole.  Use 
diagrams  frequently — 
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Instead  of  "rapidly"  you  may  say  "slowly,"  "neatly," 
«  well,"  "  badly,"  "  with  a  pen,"  etc  These  should  aU  be  listed 
under  the  proper  symbol,  but  as  by  this  time  the  lists  on  the 
wall  are  getting  pretty  long,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
each  pupil  copy  them  into  a  book,  telling  him  that  this  book 
is  to  be  his  own,  and  he  may  carry  it  home  and  show  it. 
Ask  a  great  many  questions,  such  as  "  How  do  you  catch  a 
fish  ?  "  "  How  do  you  comb  your  hair  ?  "  "  How  does  Mary 
behave  ?  "     Try  to  get  them  to  ask  the  same  sort  of  questions. 

Do  not  forget  to  review.  A  young  teacher  is  so  apt  to  get 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  class,  that  this  very  important 
part  of  teaching  may  be  forgotten.  Ck)nstant  review  is  the 
price  of  a  working  knowledge  of  English. 

Lesson  XV. 

In  this  lesson.  Miss  Sweet,  for  the  first  time,  takes  up  ques- 
tions. We  have  been  using  them  so  steadily  with  our  class 
that  most  of  the  work  she  outlines  is  ab-eady  done.  Still,  in 
teaching  the  deaf,  it  will  never  do  to  take  for  granted  that 
they  know  anything,  and  I  should  strongly  advise  that  the 
lesson  be  taught  exactly  as  Miss  Sweet  directs  ;  developing 
the  "  question  board "  as  each  kind  of  question  is  taus^ht, 
drawing  it  carefully  upon  a  small  black-board,  and  using  it  as 
directed.  A  class  taught  as  our  class  has  been  will  naturally 
take  to  it,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  them.  Waste  no  time 
in  memorizing  the  stories  in  this  lesson,  but  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions you  can  think  of  about  them.  Let  your  lessons  for 
memorizing  still  be  very  largely  what  you  have  drawn  from 
the  pupils^  own  ideas,  and  helped  them  put  into  language. 

Get  pictures,  all  alike,  and  give  one  to  each  member  of  the 
class.  Ask  questions  about  these,  in  i^Titing,  by  spelling,  by 
signs — in  any  way  that  will  be  understood  by  the  class 
and  that  will  interest  them.  Combine  and  arrange  the 
answers  to  these  questions  into  a  description  of  the  picture, 
and  let  the  pupils  take  that  for  a  memory  lesson.  Let 
each  pupil  paste  his  picture  into  a  book,  and  carefully  write 
the  description  under  or  opposite  it. 

As  another  exercise  in  description  have  your  pupils  describe 
persons.  You  may  start  them  by  questions — "  Who  is  this?" 
"  Is  she  a  lady  ?  "  "  Is  she  good  t  "  "  Is  she  kind  ?  "  "  What 
is  her  business  ?  "  "  What  color  are  her  eyes  ?  "  "  Is  her  hair 
long  ?  "     "  Do  you  like  her  ?  "  etc.,  etc.     After  some  practice 
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at  tbin  exercise,  viflitors  can  be  made  useful  in  this  way ;  but 
be  sure  to  teach  your  children  not  to  describe  any  one  unless 
told  to  do  so ;  and  train  them  not  to  say  anything  rude  or 
unkiud.  When  they  are  farther  advanced,  you  may  tell  them 
to  take  a  good  look  at  a  visitor,  and  remember  all  they  can 
about  him,  and  write  the  description  after  he  has  gone. 

I'ell  tljem  you  expect  them  to  bring  from  home  careful  de- 
H^rriptionH  of  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends. 

Kh  a  more  advancred  lesson  in  description,  let  the  pupils 
i\iitUiM'\  ves  combine  the  ansv^ers  to  the  questions.  Still  far- 
iUo.r  along,  ask  the  <|ueutions  in  spelling,  and  have  them 
hUhVfoU'A  m  the  same  way  ;  then  only  ask  questions,  after  the 
d^HcripiionH  have;  been  written,  to  bring  out  points  omitted 
in  theifj.  OccuHiontdly  have  a  pupil  take  your  place  and  write 
i\\it  qtH;HtionH  for  the  others  to  answer.  Of  course  you  will 
have  to  do  u  great  deal  of  suggesting  and  prompting  to  get 
thiH  done  correctly. 

\Ui{!\i\  to  make  them  write  what  has  happened,  or  describe 
whui  iljey  Ijave  Ke(5n  in  their  walks.  Make  these  exercises 
yo.ry  hi  tuple  at  first,  and  let  them  become  more  and  more  elabo- 
rate aH  t}jr;ir  knowledge  of  language  grows. 

Send  two  or  three  jjupils  somewhere,  and,  when  they  come 
ba(;k,  leL  ilieni  write  what  they  saw.  Make  these  excursions 
wary  short  al  first,  and  try  and  have  the  other  pupils  do  the 
questionirjg.  into  the  next  school-room,  to  the  study-room, 
to  the  dining-room,  will  do  for  a  beginning ;  but  gradually, 
during  the  n<'Xt  three  or  four  years,  make  their  trips  of  obser- 
vation long<*r,  and  their  accounts  of  them  more  exhaustive,  till 
you  can  get  a  fairly  good  dc'scription  of  a  complicated  object, 
or  an  wx'Ayniii  of  a  long  walk. 

Begin  now  to  supply  your  class  with  language  that  will  be 
of  use  to  them  at  home  during  the  vacation.  Have  a  great 
deal  of  this  written  in  books  that  they  can  take  with  them. 
Give  each  a  picture  of  the  school  buildings,  and  ask  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  it.  Let  them  wiite  a  descnption  of  these 
pictures.  Ask  questions  in  writing  that  they  can  only  answer 
by  pointing  to  the  picture.  Do  not  fail  to  make  these  ques- 
tions personal :  "  Where  do  you  sleep  ?  "  "  Where  do  you 
eat  ?  "  "  Where  is  your  school-room  ?  "  Also,  such  as  *'  What 
is  that  room  ?  "     "  Who  sleeps  there  t "  etc. 
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Lesson  XVI. 

In  teaching  the  predicate  nominative,  make  the  class  clearly 
understand  that  the  two  nouns  always  mean  the  same  person 
or  thing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  idea  that  the 
subject  is  an  individual,  and  the  predicate  a  class  to  which 
that  individual  belongs.     Give  the  diagram — 


^ 


Vw.  CL- 


1 


0 


Practise  by  asking  questions  about  the  different  officers, 
such  as  "  Who  is  our  supervisor  ?  "    And  also,  "  What  is  Mr. 

?  "     It  might  be  well  at  this  time  to  take  a  short  review 

and  practise  on  the  forms  of  the  sentence  already  learned. 


J     I  9<^ 


T 


AAAyyi/l 


n 


1 


V>      -T- 


HI    \9'^^ 


This  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  having  the  diagrams, 
numbered  as  above,  in  full  view,  and  having  the  pupils  tell  to 
which  diagram  each  sentence  that  they  write  belongs. 
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Lesson  XV IL 

Thus  far  we  have  not  tried  at  all  to  introduce  the  element 
of  time  to  our  class,  and  have  only  used  the  present  tense. 
Possibly  we  have  not  always  used  it  with  strict  grammatical 
accuracy  in  action  writing,  but  any  other  tense  would  have 
made  us  depart  farther  from  strictly  correct  grammar  than 
this  one  has  done.  We  now  come  to  a  place  where  we  can 
introduce  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  of  time,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  use  the  past  and  future  tenses  correctly,  with  un- 
derstanding, and  without  the  danger  of  having  the  class  use 
either  where  the  present  is  ordinarily  used  in  English.  Our 
class  will  readily  grasp  these  ideas,  and,  with  practice  to  fix 
the  habit,  will  soon  use  these  tenses  freely  and  correctly. 

A  little  tact  in  preparing  for  the  first  lesson  will  be  a  great 
help.  Take  them  for  a  walk  the  afternoon  before,  and  have  a 
number  of  actions  performed  that  they  will  be  sure  to  re- 
member. Next  morning  ask  about  some  of  these :  '^  What 
did  John  do  yesterday  ?  "  Explain  what  yesterday  means, 
and  tell  them  to  write  what  he  did.  They  will  probably  write, 
"  He  climbs  a  tree  yesterday."  Give  them  the  proper  form, 
and  tell  them  the  verb  always  takes  that  form  when  it  means 
what  happened  in  the  past.  You  will  have  very  little  trouble. 
They  have  been  changing  the  terminations  of  their  verbs  for 
number,  etc.,  and  will  easily  and  naturally  change  them  for 
time.  After  this,  insist  on  the  proper  use  of  this  tense  on  all 
occasions.  Teach  the  usual  adverbs  and  phrases — yesterday, 
last  week,  last  year,  an  hour  ago,  just  now,  once,  once  upon  a 
time,  formerly,  etc.  Give  diagi'ams,  at  first  showing  only  a 
modifier  of  time,  and  afterwards  other  modifiers  also.  For 
example : 

"  Yesterday,  John  climbed  a  tree." 
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Peter  killed  a  rat  in  the  bam  last  Saturday  with  a  stick/^ 


[ 


O^lU^         JtJUUdL 


t^  u^'i 


>VL 


itvu   6 


ovyi 


Arj^ 


Show  that  these  verb  modifiers  can  be  placed  in  different 
positions  in  the  sentence  without  changing  the  meaning. 
Ask  questions  about  things  that  have  happened  in  the  past, 
before  the  children  came  to  school. 

Teach  the  future  in  the  same  way,  by  beginning  with  ad- 
verbs and  adverbial  phi*ases  of  future  time,  as :  to-morrow, 
next  week,  in  a  little  while,  pretty  soon,  etc.  Ask  a  question 
of  some  one  about  the  future,  as  "  What  will  you  do  after 
school  ?  ■'  Get  the  answer  in  signs,  spelling,  or  any  other  way, 
and  write  it  for  the  class,  "  Annie  will  play  after  school,"  and 
give  the  diagram — 


(jLoaaaajl 


lArUl  jofa^l 


z  zyt^Hd-^i^  ; 


\uJttA.  yicJiruC  I 


Tell  them  that  we  begin  a  story  or  account  with  an  expres- 
sion meaning  past  or  future  time,  and,  having  once  stated  the 
time,  we  do  ijot  show  it  again  except  by  the  form  of  the  verbs. 
You  will  have  little  trouble  about  your  pupils'  understanding 
you,  and  not  very  much  from  their  habit  of  writing  in  the 
present,  though  some  of  them  at  first  may  try  to  inflect  these 
new  tenses  and  write  "  he  rans  "  or  "  he  will  runs.''     They  will 
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easily  stop  this,  though.  Every  day  they  have  been  building 
on  the  knowledge  they  already  have,  and  these  additions  and 
changes  to  the  verb  seem  easy  and  natural  to  them. 

Teaching  *'  they  '^  was  much  harder  work  than  this.  Practise, 
practise,  practise,  on  this  lesson,  with  the  object  of  making 
your  pupils  think  of  what  they  have  done  or  seen,  and  what 
they  will  do.  Have  them  tell  what  they  think  will  happen  in 
various  circumstances  ;  ask  what  they  imagine  persons  and 
animals  in  pictures  will  do  ;  and  especially  ask  what  they  will 
do  at  home  during  the  vacation,  which  must  now  be  pretty 
near.  Try  to  make  them  use  the  irregular  verbs  often.  Have 
them  copy  the  list  in  the  back  of  the  book  and  memorize  it 
perfectly. 

This  one  lesson  may  last  the  class  for  weeks  without  wast- 
ing time,  and,  by  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
without  tiring  them.  Unless  the  class  has  progressed  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  any 
other  principles  of  language  the  first  year.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  deaf  children  must  know,  and  such  constant 
need  for  review,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  all 
the  time  till  vacation  with  useful  work.  For  instance,  you  may 
teach  the  names  of  the  vaiious  articles  of  clothing,  of  things 
in  the  dining-room  and  dormitories,  the  days  of  the  week  in 
order,  etc.,  etc.  A  little  prayer,  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  Simple  poetry,  such  as  hearing  children  of 
their  age  learn,  or  anything  you  wish,  so  it  is  good  English, 
may  be  taught. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  reached  Lesson  XII,  and  see 
that  you  cannot,  before  vacation,  teach  all  that  comes  between, 
and  the  past  and  future  tenses  also,  skip  to  them  in  time  to 
spend  at  least  two  whole  weeks  on  them  before  school  closes. 
It  will  be  bad  for  the  class  to  have  to  do  this,  but  not  as  bad 
as  sending  them  home  with  no  knowledge  of  these  tenses. 
Next  year  review  from  the  beginning,  and  thoroughly  famil- 
iarize youi-  class  with  what  you  omit.  This  may  be  necessary 
with  very  young  children,  who  cannot  leam  the  mechanical 
motions,  and  acquire  the  control  of  their  muscles  necessary  for 

rapid  writing. 

[to  be  continued.] 

FRANCIS  DEVEREUX  CLARKE,  M.  A., 

Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School y  Flint,  Mich. 


WHAT  IS  THE  COMBINED  SYSTEM  ? 

An  anonymous  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Silent 
Worldy  in  commenting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  dozen  con- 
ventions of  the  deaf  held  during  the  past  summer,  says  they 
were  almost  unanimous  in  commending  the  '^  combined  method 
of  instruction/'  He  adds,  "  If  they  had  only  gone  so  far  as 
to  define  what  they  meant  by  the  'combined  method,'  we 
should  know  just  what  the  deaf  themselves  desire  as  between 
oral  and  sign  instruction,'*'*  The  italics  are  mine,  and  the  idea 
suggested  in  this  last  clause  will  be  referred  to  later. 

This  writer  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  nine  possible,  per- 
haps actual,  combinations  of  methods,  and  says  that  the  term 
"  combined  "  has  been  applied  to  all  the  schools  employing 
these  several  combinations.  He  then  asks,  "  Which  of  these 
forms  of  combined  instruction  do  the  deaf  refer  to  in  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  their  conventions  ? ''  Applying  the  term 
^  method ''  to  each  one  of  these  nine  *'*'  combinations,"'  he  asks, 
in  conclusion,  "  Which  of  these  forms  of  the  *  combined 
method  '  they  [the  deaf]  prefer  ?  "  The  word  "  system  "  does 
not  appear  in  the  article.  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  trespass 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Annals  with  a  discussion  of  this  well- 
worn  subject,  and  yet  I  think  that  an  attempt  to  clear  up  the 
fog  that  certainly  has  seemed  to  surround  the  terms  '*  C!om- 
bined  Method  "  and  "  Combined  System  ''  in  many  of  our  edu- 
cational publications  may  be  timely. 

I  am  satisfied  that  much  of  the  confusion  attaching  to  this 
subject  has  grown  out  of  an  unreflecting  use  of  the  word 
^  Method,"  when  the  broader  term  "  System,"  should  be  em- 
ployed. Although  the  two  words  may  in  certain  connections 
be  interchangeable,  and  are  even  given  as  synonyms  in  some 
of  the  dictionaries,  usage  has  clearly  differentiated  their  sig- 
nificance. In  the  Century  Dictionary  "  System  '*  is  defined  as 
^^An  assemblage  of  facts,  or  of  principles  and  conclusions, 
scientifically  arranged,  or  disposed  according  to  certain  mutual 
relations,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  whole :  a  connected  view  of 
all  the  truths  or  principles  of  some  department  of  knowledge 
or  action :  Illustration  : — a  system  of  education."  In  the 
same  dictionary  "  Method  "  is  defined  as  '^  The  way  or  mode 
of  doing  or  effecting  something — as  a  method  of  instruction." 

If  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  will  direct  his  thoughts  for  a  moment 
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to  the  terms  Manual,  Oral,  Manual  Alphabet,  Auricular,  and 
Combined,  with  the  understanding  that  the  word  "  method  " 
is  to  be  coupled  with  the  first  four  and  never  with  the  last, 
and  that  the  word  "  system  "  is  never  to  be  coupled  with  the 
first  four  but  only  with  the  last,  I  think,  in  the  lighf  afforded 
by  the  two  definitions  just  quoted,  the  subject  will  begin  to 
clear  up. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  assuming  too  much 
when  I  claim  to  have  invented  and  first  used  the  term  "  Com- 
bined System  ^'  as  applied  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  since 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  editor  of  the  Annals  for  this.  In 
his  correspondence  with  Professor  Bell  and  Dr.  Noyes  on  the 
subject  of  classification  of  methods  (see  page  314  of  the  An- 
nals for  October,  1893),  Professor  Fay  alludes  to  my  report 
on  European  schools  in  1867,  in  which  the  schools  I  visited 
were  classified  under  "  The  Natural  Method,"  "  The  Artificial 
Method,"  and  "  The  Combined  System." 

It  is  with  no  little  mortification  that  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  I  was  careless  enough,  in  writing  my  re- 
port of  1867,  to  use  in  one  or  two  places  the  term  "  Combined 
Method,"  when  I  ought  to  have  said,  as  I  did  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  "  Combined  System."  If  this  inadvertence  on 
my  part  has  been  the  occasion,  in  any  degree,  of  the  "fog"  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  very  humbly  beg  the  indulgence  and 
pardon  of  all  my  brethren  in  the  profession.  Indeed,  while  I 
am,  so  to  speak,  at  the  confessional,  I  will  further  acknowledge 
that  at  certain  conferences  and  conventions,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  my  eai'lier  wiitings,  I  have  used  the  words  "  method  "  and 
"  system  "  interchangeably,  as  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  I 
think,  however,  I  have  not  eiTed  in  this  respect  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  will  venture  to  offer  a  prize  to  any  one 
who  will  show  that  I  have. 

In  1867  I  classified  those  schools  under  the  Combined  Sys- 
tem in  which  "  the  sign-language  is  admitted  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  all  stages  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  if  it  is  not  ac- 
knowledged as  the  basis  of  education,"  and  I  subdi\ided  those 
schools  as  follows : 

A.  Those  institutions  which  make  the  sign-language  and  manual  al- 
phabet the  basis  of  their  instructions,  adding  articulation  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

B.  Those  institutions  which  make  articulation  the  basis  of  their  in- 
struction, admitting  signs  freely  to  do  the  work  which  articulation  fails 
to  accomplish. 
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The  use  of  pantomime  and  dactylology  is,  of  coarse,  mach  greater  in 
schools  of  class  A.  than  in  those  of  class  B,  while  much  more  time  in  the 
aggregate  is  spent  upon  articulation  in  the  latter  than  iu  the  former. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  at  that  time  (1867)  the 
schools  of  Paris,  Brussels  (giiis),  Bruges,  Bordeaux,  Mar- 
seilles, Milan,  Genoa,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Abo,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London  were  under  class  A,  while  the  Oerman 
schools  of  Weissenfels,  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
Munich  were  under  class  B. 

In  commenting  on  this  classification  I  said  : 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  in  those  institutions  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  claim  as  employing  the  Combined  System  the  im- 
portance accorded  respectively  to  articulation  and  the  language  of  pan- 
tomime is  identical  in  all  cases.  To  a  harmony  so  complete,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  belligerent  opponents.  Heinecke  and  De  TEpee,  have  not 
yet  attained.  A  comparative  view,  however,  of  the  institutions  of 
Europe  as  at  present  conducted,  shows  great  progress  during  the  past 
twenty  years  towards  unity  of  sentiment,  and  warrants  the  expectation 
that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  general  elimination  of  all  that  is 
undesirable,  coupled  with  the  adoption  of  all  that  experience  has  proved 
to  be  useful,  shall  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  differences,  the  origin  of 
which  must  ever  dim  the  lustre  of  names  justly  inscribed  on  the  roll  of 
fame  as  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  hope  I  thus  expressed  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  has  not,  as  yet,  b^  en  realized.  The  influence 
of  the  actioQ  of  the  Milan  Congress  has  operated  against  the 
attainment  of  this  happy  result ;  but  there  are  unmistakable 
evidences  of  a  strong  drift  of  sentiment  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  especially  among  the  educated  deaf,  towards  a 
combination  of  methods.  All  who  have  read  Mr.  Veditz's 
valuable  summaries  of  news  concerning  the  deaf  in  Europe, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Expontnt,  will  have  observed  how 
earnestly  the  deaf  in  Germany  and  France  are  urging  the 
adoption  in  the  schools  of  those  countiies  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Manual  Method. 

But  I  am  wandering  a  little  from  the  object  with  which  I 
set  out,  which  was  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Combined 
System,  but  to  show  what  it  is,  and  ''  what  the  deaf  themselves 
desire  "  in  supporting  it,  as  they  are  now  doing  pretty  much 
the  world  over. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  italicized  the  quoted 
words,  ^'  as  between  oral  and  sign  instruction.^'  If  I  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  deaf  in  this  matter,  they  raise  no 
question  ^'as  between ''  the  several  methods  now  in  use.    They 
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are  as  anxious  as  any  fair-minded  oralist  can  be  to  have  the 
members  of  their  class  secure  as  much  speech  as  they  can  use 
with  success.  They  make  no  objection  to  auricular  training, 
where  there  is  sufficient  hearing  to  make  this  successful. 
They  rejoice  in  that  full  and  persistent  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  which  is  known  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  idio- 
matic and  correct  verbal  language.  I  do  not  think  many  of 
them  approve  of  what  is  called  the  "  Manual  Alphabet  Method/' 
and  since  the  writing  of  this  article  was  commenced  I  have 
received  very  decided  testimony  from  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent graduates  of  the  Bochester  School  in  favor  of  a  system 
which  does  not  exclude  the  language  of  signs. 

That  the  educated  deaf  approve  of  a  judicious  and  some- 
what liberal  use  of  signs,  and  that  their  sentiment,  as  a  class, 
is  in  favor  of  their  introduction  into  schools  from  which  they 
are  now  excluded,  goes  without  saying. 

So  it  would  seem  ''  the  deaf  desire  ^'  that  the  several  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction — L  e.,  the  various  "ways  or 
modes  of  doing  or  effecting"  the  education  of  members  of 
their  class — shall  be  "  scientifically  arranged,  or  disposed  ac- 
cording to  certain  mutual  relations,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
whole."  A  scientific  arrangement  would  certainly  not  permit 
the  continuance  of  a  child  under  the  pure  oral  method  when 
its  speech  was  found  to  be  of  that  imperfect  sort  which  would 
be  likely  to  involve  it  in  constant  misunderstanding,  and  secure 
for  it  repulsion  and  avoidance  in  general  society. 

The  deaf  in  general  agree  with  Hill,  the  great  oral  teacher 
of  Wcissenfels,  Germany,  that  "to  banish  the  language  of 
natural  signs  from  the  school-room,  and  limit  ourselves  to 
articulation,  *  *  *  is  contrary  to  nature  and  repugnant  to 
the  rules  of  sound  educational  scieticey 

The  writer  in  the  Silent  World,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  asks  which  of  nine  different  forms  of  the  "  combined 
method  "  the  deaf  prefer.  I  think  the  answer  is  not  hard  to 
find.  First,  they  do  not  prefer  a  combined  method  at  all. 
They  urge  a  combination  of  methods,  and  they  believe  that 
any  combination  is  better  than  to  force  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  on 
the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  single  method.  The  deaf  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  no  given  form  of  combination  can  be  pre- 
scribed which  will  be  practicable  in  all  places  and  under 
all  circumstances.  They  are  also  aware  that  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  Combined  System  is  that  under  it  many  "  scien- 
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tific  arrangements  '^  of  methods  are  possible,  and  that  in  such 
a  work  as  the  education  of  many  individuals,  no  one  of  whom 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  any  other,  it  possesses  two  ele- 
ments of  the  greatest  value — elasticity  and  adaptability. 

If  I  read  the  mind  of  the  educated  deaf  correctly  from  the 
resolutions  and  publications  of  their  conventions  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  they  think  it  is  high  time  that  those 
who  have  thus  far  advocated  and  practised  oralism  exclusively 
should  rise  above  the  narrow  policy  of  using  only  a  single 
method,  and  should  be  willing  to  elevate  their  work  into  a 
system  by  the  employment  of  features  of  demonstrated  value 
they  may  easily  borrow  from  the  Manual  Method. 

EDWAKD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  Lli.  D., 
Preddent  of  QaUaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  G, 


A  VISIT  TO  ROCHESTER  AND  MT.  AIRY. 

An  earnest  desire  to  investigate  for  myself  and  learn  all  that 
I  could  of  the  other  side  of  the  much-discussed  question  of 
methods  of  instructing  the  deaf,  other  than  those  in  ordinary 
use  in  eclectic  schools,  led  to  my  seizing  upon  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  for  satisfying  myself.  Though  my  time 
was  limited,  personal  investigation  revealed  to  me  more  than 
months  of  reading  had  taught  me. 

My  skepticism  concerning  the  value  of  other  methods  than 
those  most  in  use  in  our  schools  was  largely  due  to  the  foolish 
system  by  which  I  had  at  one  time  been  tortured  into  using 
speech.  I  am  not  certain  I  can  give  you  any  idea  of  the 
tediousness  of  the  process,  as  I  made  it  a  point  to  forget  the 
whole  disagreeable  proceeding  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  But  it  was  after  the  style  of  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu, 
fa,  fe,  fi,  fo,  fu,  and  so  on  through  the  weary  length  of  the 
alphabet  and  to  the  very  limits  of  my  patience.  What  I  wanted 
was  to  read  and  talk.  I  imagined  I  had  gotten  beyond  the 
infantile  coos  and  goo,  goos  of  that  period,  and  possessed 
strong  opinions  of  my  ability  to  express  myself  like  other 
rational  beings. 

Then  there  were  those  symbols  of  Visible  Speech!  The 
less  said  of  them,  as  they  impressed  me  at  that  time,  the  bet- 
ter. I  looked  upon  them  as  another  form  of  torture  devised 
by  my  superiors,  and,  though  a  dutiful  spirit  of  obedience 
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induced  me  to  attempt  to  master  them,  I  cannot  say  I  was 
successful.  I  have  yet  among  my  cherished  school-day  pos- 
sessions a  letter  written  to  me  in  those  symbols.  Though  I 
was  just  from  the  school  room  when  I  received  it,  the  only 
thing  contained  in  it  of  which  I  am  certain  is  my  own  surname 
at  the  beginning,  the  writer^ s  full  name  at  the  end,  and  the 
place  from  which  it  came,  but  that  I  discovered  by  a  diligent 
scanning  of  the  post-mark.  I  am  still  waiting  to  learn  all  that 
comes  between  those  two  names.  May  the  writer  never  dis- 
cover upon  what  stony  ground  her  carefully  sown  symbols 
fell !  I  keep  it  not  only  as  a  curiosity,  but  as  a  memento  of 
the  patience  of  the  much-tried  teacher  who  wrote  it. 

Such  having  been  my  experience,  what  wonder  that  there 
developed  in  my  mind  a  great  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
method  when  applied  to  others  totally  devoid  of  speech  and 
language,  as  I  was  not ;  and  when  it  was  said  that  they  were 
to  be  taught  wholly  by  that  method,  like  many  others  who 
had  passed  through  very  much  the  same  processes  as  my- 
self, I  stood  amazed  and  horrified.  But  as  one  after  another 
of  my  friends  renounced  their  faith  in  old-established  customs, 
so  to  speak,  and  labored  with  me  faithfully  and  diligently,  I 
was  gradually  reduced  to  the  condition  where  I  had  no  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject.  So  I  started  out  upon  my  tour  of  in- 
vestigation unprejudiced,  with  a  desire  for  information,  and 
with  no  wish  to  criticine  unfavorably. 

Having  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Rochester  School  for  the 
Deaf,  my  first  stop  was  made  there,  where  I  received  from 
every  person  connected  with  the  place  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come. Punctuality,  order,  neatness,  are  marked  character- 
istics of  this  school ;  but  above  all  else  are  invariable  cheer- 
fulness, gentlenews,  and  loving-kindness  most  marked,  from 
the  head  to  the  tiniest  child  in  the  buildings.  Example  is 
everything  among  such  children,  and  that  the  examples  always 
before  them  are  good  was  proved  by  the  behavior  of  the 
children  ;  among  them  I  saw  no  rudeness,  no  ill-humor,  and 
not  a  cross  face  during  the  entire  time  of  my  visit.  The 
homelikeness  of  the  family  life  is  charming.  What  the 
teachers  and  officers  are  at  all  times  to  the  childien,  I  noticed 
the  older  pupUs  were  to  the  younger  in  the  dining-room  and 
upon  the  playground — guardians,  instructors,  and  friends. 
There  was  no  coddling,  but  a  sincere  affection  and  personal 
interest  in  each  child  had  the  effect  of  developing  in  them  an 
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open-heartedness  and  frankness  often  lacking  among  pupils  in 
such  schools.  It  had,  in  short,  the  same  effect  upon  the 
children  as  the  sun  has  upon  the  flowers,  and  as  naturally  as 
the  blossoms  turn  to  the  light,  and  thrive,  so  do  these  children 
expand  in  the  atmosphere  of  love  which  surrounds  them. 
Supervision,  though  close,  is  not  obtrusive. 

The  design  of  my  visit  was  to  note  methods  and  observe 
results.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  because  it  was  the  first  thing  to  impress  me  most 
forcibly,  and  the  longer  I  remained,  the  more  certain  I  became 
that  it  was  as  much  owing  to  example  and  precept,  as  any- 
thing else,  that  the  unique  methods  of  instruction  employed 
here  were  so  very  successful. 

During  the  entire  time  of  my  \i8it  I  «aw  not  one  sign, 
though  I  mingled  freely  with  the  officers  and  children  from 
the  time  of  their  assembling  for  morning  prayers  until  they 
dispersed  for  the  night.  Nor  did  I  see  semi-signing.  They 
do  not  say  they  cannot  use  signs  through  ignorance  of  them  ; 
they  simply  prefer  spelling  to  the  use  of  signs,  realizing  full 
well  the  great  advantages  it  has  in  a  freer  use  of  English. 
And  the  freedom  with  which  they  use  it  is  very  surprising, 
and  the  correctness  bigbly  gratifying.  In  the  dormitories,  in 
the  dining-room,  at  morning  prayers,  in  chapel  exercises,  in 
the  school-rooms  and  shops,  upon  the  play-grouuds,  every- 
where, from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  I  saw  only  spelling  or 
speech-reading,  and  it  varied  only  according  to  the  degree  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  each  individual.  I  saw  little  ones 
taught  connected  sentences  by  their  elders,  whose  patience 
seemed  endless,  while  at  play.  At  the  dining-table  I  watched 
a  four-year-old  taught  to  spell  correctly  "  I  want  some  milk  " 
before  she  was  allowed  the  desired  article  of  diet,  by  the 
young  lady  at  the  head  of  the  table,  who  was  one  of  this 
yearns  graduates,  and  had  herself  been  taught  by  that  method 
since  the  day  of  her  entrance  into  the  school. 

All  the  spelling  was  very  clear  and  intelligible,  and  I  noticed 
no  lack  of  comprehension,  though  now  and  then  a  puzzled 
expression  would  flit  o\er  a  face ;  but  they  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  each  sentence  and  appear  to  gather  the  desired  in- 
formation from  the  context  of  the  whole,  just  as  we  do  in 
reading  when  we  come  to  an  unusual  word.  The  amount  of 
expression  it  is  possible  to  throw  into  a  spelled  discourse  or 
conversation  is  surprising  ;  the  shac^es  of  meaning  and  degrees 
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of  feeling  that  can  in  that  manner  be  conveyed  to  the  listener 
are  many — almost  as  many,  when  the  speller  has  an  expressive 
face,  as  it  is  possible  to  render  by  modulation  of  the  voice  in 
speaking. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  banquet  of  the  ^'  Lambda 
Phi  Phi,^^  a  debating  society  composed  of  some  forty  mem- 
bers. The  entire  proceedings,  from  the  president's  welcoming 
address  to  the  final  farewells,  were  conducted  by  spelling.  It 
was  never  continued  so  long  as  to  become  wearisome,  and 
another  preventive  of  weariness  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
lights.  Toasts  and  responses,  essays  and  speeches,  some  of 
them  quite  lengthy,  were  all  given  by  spelling.  The  language 
used  was  quite  connect ;  the  sentiments  expressed,  very  appro- 
priate. The  toasts  and  their  responses  were  happy  and  not 
infrequently  witty,  and  apparently  as  much  appreciated  as  by 
any  party  of  hearing  people.  The  manners  of  the  members 
of  the  society  were  charmingly  well-bred,  and  betokened  a 
careful  training  in  the  every-day  courtesies  of  life. 

The  children  are  remarkably  light-footed,  and  the  school- 
rooms very  quiet.  I  could  not  discover  that  there  were  any 
stringent  rules  about  sitting  erect  with  arms  folded,  and 
other  disturbing  regulations,  calculated  to  crush  the  spirits  of 
the  children  and  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  teachers. 

The  school  is  divided  into  departments — Kindergarten, 
Primai*y,  Intermediate,  Orammar,  and  High  Class. 

Of  them  all,  I  think  the  Kindergarten  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  comparatively  new  departure, 
in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  suc- 
cess as  used  here.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  sight  to  watch  the 
little  ones  at  their  lessons — to  them  but  a  series  of  games,  into 
which  they  entered  with  zest  and  unflagging  interest.  Very 
little  use  is  made  of  crayon  or  pencils  here  in  the  first  years, 
spelling  being  preferred.  Among  these,  as  among  the  higher 
grades,  are  to  be  found  a  number  who  speak  well  and  read  the 
lips  with  great  facility. 

To  one  of  these  Kindergarten  classes  I  spelled  a  story  of 
the  experiences  of  a  boy  and  a  rabbit,  which  had  some  quite 
exciting  escapades  ;  at  the  close  of  the  narrative,  all  had,  ap- 
parently, forgotten  the  rabbit  in  their  interest  in  the  thrilling 
events  connected  with  the  boy,  but  one  ten-year-old,  who  evi- 
dently has  the  making  of  a  lawyer  in  him,  asked,  *'*'  Did  he 
catch  the  rabbit  ?  " 
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The  Haimffl  and  teachers  change  every  forty  minutes,  so  that 
those  who  speak  have  an  opportunity  to  grow  accustomed  to 
the  Hps  of  each  teacher.  I  saw  no  Yisible-Speech  symbols  or 
grammatical  symbols  in  use,  though  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  conversant  with  the  Visible-Speech  symbols. 
The  method  of  instruction  in  speech  appeared  to  me  to  be 
most  natural  and  gradual,  while  those  with  an  ability  to  use 
spoken  language  were  expected  and  encouraged  to  do  so  upon 
aU  occasions.  At  morning  prayers  I  observed  that  aU  who  could 
articulate  recited  the  Lord*s  prayer  orally,  an  officer  taking  the 
lead»  while  the  others  spelled,  the  two  methods  of  communi- 
cation are  so  closely  aUied  here. 

All  exercises  are  made  subservient  to  the  use  of  English,  but 
the  classes  are  so  small  that  the  progress  made  is  remarkably 
rapid,  which  is  but  natural  where  spelled  language  is  so  con- 
stantly in  use  everywhere. 

In  industrial  education  the  pupils  receive  as  thorough  a 
training  as  at  any  other  school,  though  the  trades  taught  are 
not  as  numerous  as  in  some  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  print- 
ing-office, where  a  number  of  the  boys  are  employed,  is  a  model 
of  neatness  and  convenience,  and,  though  small,  it  turns  out 
aa  immense  amount  of  very  fine  work. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  sewing-room,  where  the 
girls  receive  instruction  in  that  useful  art  It  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  and  arranged  rooms  for  the  purpose  I  have  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting ;  the  rule,  ^^k  place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place,*'  is  in  force.  The  teacher  in  charge 
appreciates  the  importance  of  needlework,  and  only  the  best 
is  accepted  here,  as  in  aU  other  departments. 

Some  examples  of  the  work  of  the  drawing-class  were  shown 
me.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  questionable  practice  of 
drawing  from  copies  and  the  flat  is  not  favored  here,  models 
and  objects  predominating,  which,  according  to  the  best 
European  and  American  artists,  is  the  only  true  way  to  de- 
velop artistic  talent  and  originality  of  design. 

My  reception  at  Mt.  Airy  was  no  less  cordial  than  at 
Rochester. 

The  place  is  appropriately  named,  for  it  catches  all  the 
breezes  that  blow,  and  though  the  buildings  cannot  be  called 
light  and  airy  as  to  materials,  the  name  does  not  behe  them 
as  to  the  plan  of  construction. 

In  arrangement    of    buildings,   finish,    and   general   con- 
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veniences  everywhere,  it  may  be  called  the  model  school  of 
its  size  in  America.  The  entrance  into  the  chief  building,  the 
Advanced  Oral  department,  is  calculated  to  impress  one  most 
favorably,  by  its  severe  simplicity  and  substantiality.  The 
plan  of  divisions  into  departments  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon.     The  supervision  everywhere  is  admirable. 

Since  the  session  of  1892-^93  all  new  pupils  have  been 
placed  first  in  the  Primary  Oral  department,  and  it  has  been 
discovered  that  a  much  larger  percentage  than  was  formerly 
believed  can  be  taught  to  speak  and  be  taught  by  speech.  To 
this  department  I  paid  particular  attention  and  in  it  was  much 
interested. 

None  of  the  classes  are  large,  ten  being  the  average  num- 
ber ;  under  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  and  be  successful.  The  children  vary  in  degree  of 
mental  capacity  as  much  as  in  any  other  school,  and  the 
teacher's  success  with  each  individual  varies  accordingly;  but 
the  classification,  of  course,  is  better  than  is  possible  where  a 
larger  class  is  assigned  to  one  teacher. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  classes,  I  followed  them  up 
grade  by  grade.  Among  the  brighter  children  the  success 
attained  was  truly  surprising,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
better  under  the  manual  system.  In  action- writing  they  were 
as  far  advanced  as  other  children  in  the  same  grades  in  a 
manual  school.  Perfect  order  is  maintained.  The  children 
respond  readily  to  all  their  teachers  may  say  that  is  within 
the  range  of  their  comprehension,  as  do  all  other  children. 
Their  power  of  lip-reading  is  wonderful ;  it  impressed  me  that 
in  many  instances  they  understood  perfectly  what  was  said 
to  them,  and  tbat  only  their  inability  to  articulate  freely  pre- 
vented them  responding  orally  as  readily  as  they  did  by 
writing.  Comparing  the? e  little  ones  with  those  at  Rochester 
of  the  same  grade,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  finger-spelling 
would  have  aided  and  not  retarded  them  many  times  in 
various  ways. 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  here  to  the  perfect  frankness  of  the 
teachers  and  principal  of  this  depai'tment  regaiding  each 
child  concerning  whom  special  inquiries  were  made,  and  re- 
garding the  degi'ee  of  success  and  failure  under  the  oral 
method,  and  their  honest  convictions  of  capabilities  in  educat- 
ing the  deaf.  There  was  no  attempt  to  keep  in  the  fore- 
ground only  the  shining  examples  of  success;  the  failures 
were  as  quickly  pointed  out  and  as  frankly  spoken  of. 
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In  ibis  department  the  wonderful  effectiveness  of  the  ^  five- 
slate  system ''  was  demonstrated  to  me  by  its  originator.  Miss 


From  the  Primary  Oral  to  the  Advanced  Oral  department 
was  a  natural  transition  for  one  desiring  to  follow  the  children 
grade  by  grade,  and  here  I  looked  for  results,  not  causes,  and 
they  were  very  gratifying.  Of  course,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
degree  of  success  varies,  but  none  can  be  called  complete  fail- 
ures. There  are  some  remarkably  expert  lip-readers  here,  as 
iB  natural  to  expect  after  years  of  constant  drill  in  the  art 

Their  studies  are  as  advanced  and  as  well  conducted  here  as 
in  any  other  school.  Their  language  is  good,  their  ability  to 
communicate  orallv  satisfactorv,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
they  articulate  encouraging  to  their  teachers  and  friends  and 
themselves.  Their  voices  may  not  all  be  agreeable,  but 
what  of  itt  There  are  thousands  of  people  with  all  their 
faculties  who,  if  they  stopped  to  consider  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  would  never  speak  again. 

All  school* room  exercises  are  conducted  orally  and  by  lip- 
reading.  Signs  have  not  entirely  disappeared  from  this  de- 
partment, but  they  are  rarely  used  by  the  children,  who  prefer 
spelling  unless  they  speak  to  one  another.  Among  the  instruc- 
tors signs  are  not  used.  Their  example  will  do  much  towards 
abolishing  them  altogether  eventually;  they  would  perhaps 
have  become  but  a  memory  here  before  now  but  that  a  num- 
her  of  the  children  were  transferred  to  this  department  from 
the  manual  department,  where,  until  very-  recently,  signs  have 
been  permitted  as  the  chief  means  to  an  end.  It  will  be  many 
years,  however,  before  they  cease  from  troubling  at  Mt.  Airy, 
which  place  is  by  no  means  alone  in  its  new  regulations. 

The  daily  chapel  exercises  in  the  Advanced  Oral  department 
are  conducted  by  the  superintendent  orally.  The  reading  of 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible  did  not  arouse  in  the  pupils  the  in- 
terest and  alertness  shown  when  a  resume  of  the  dav's  news 
was  given.  Dictation  is  a  most  difficult  thing  for  lip-readers, 
and  one  at  which  few  are  ever  successful,  I  believe.  The  read- 
ing of  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
were  upon  large  charts,  interested  them,  and  the  concert  reci- 
tation of  the  Lord's  Praver  was  entered  into  eamestlv.  An 
oral  address  upon  the  Ontario  scLooL  pupils,  sports,  and  cli- 
mate, called  from  them  many  questions.  In  the  school-rooms 
visited  later,  some,  when  requested  to  do  so,  gave  the  main 
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features  of  the  address,  showing  that  they  had  followed  and 
understood  the  speaker. 

The  most  advanced  class  interested  me  greatly.  They  were 
an  exceptionally  intelligent  class  of  young  people.  Their  edu- 
cation had  been  well  advanced  and  their  range  of  information 
was  quite  extensive.  Their  reading  had  covered  much  ground, 
and  books  and  authors  were  discussed  by  them  with  much  ela- 
tion and  intelligence.  Like  all  such  classes,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  selected  dass,  and  but  exemplified  the  old  adage  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  many  of  those  who  had  entered  the 
contest  with  them  having  dropped  out  or  been  left  in  the  rear 
in  their  steady  march  of  progress.  Here,  as  in  the  Primary 
Oral  department,  no  attempt  to  hoodwink  the  visiting  public 
or  educators  is  made.  Though  much  is  claimed  for  the  grad- 
uates of  this  department,  the  impossible  is  not  assumed.  It 
will  certainly  be  surprising  if  the  graduates  do  not  make  good 
use  of  their  education  and  powers  of  speech  and  lip-reading 
after  leaving  school,  and  meet  their  fellow-men  upon  an  almost 
equal  footing.  Indeed,  I  consider  the  work  accomplished  in 
this  department  quite  equal  to  any  done  in  manual  schools. 

I  mention  the  Manual  department  last,  not  because  it  is 
of  least  importance,  but  because  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
methods  employed  in  such  a  school.  The  children  here  have 
been  found  incapable  of  profiting  by  oral  instruction  for  one 
cause  or  another.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  owing  to  lack  of 
mental  ability ;  but  as  a  class  the  children  appear  fully  as  in- 
telligent as  those  in  the  other  departments.  They  have  most 
excellent  instructors.  You  can  find  here,  probably,  a  class 
into  which  are  collected  the  dullest  children  of  any  school  of 
the  kind  in  America,  yet  the  progress  they  had  made  in  lan- 
guage-writing by  the  assistance  of  the  "five-slate  system  "  was 
astonishing.  The  method  of  teaching  numbers  in  this  depart- 
ment was  also  of  more  than  passing  interest.  The  highest 
classes  were  quite  as  advanced  as  those  in  any  other  school. 
The  course  of  reading  pursued  in  the  Mt.  Aii'y  and  Rochester 
schools  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  children. 

Now  that  an  edict  has  been  issued  practically  banishing 
signs  from  the  school-rooms  and  requiring  spelled  language 
in  its  place,  the  advancement  promises  to  be  even  greater  than 
heretofore.  Before  addressing  the  pupils  in  their  assembly 
room,  they  were  given  the  choice  between  signs  and  spelling. 
The  call  for  a  spelled  discourse  was  so  overwhelming,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  already  realized  the  importance  and  need 
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of  English  at  all  times.  The  Sunday  afternoon  service  was 
conducted  by  spelling.  No  preacher  ever  had  a  more  attentive 
congregation  than  the  principal  who  led  this  service ;  probably 
because  it  was  not  a  cut  and  dried  sermon.  First  one  and 
then  another  was  called  upon  to  explain  a  word  or  phrase  he 
used,  and  nothing  was  passed  over  until  it  was  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  subject  was  understood. 

Though  order  is  always  desirable,  it  is  not  made  paramount 
to  all  other  things ;  child  nature  is  too  well  understood  here 
for  cast-iron  rules  of  a  line  of  conduct  to  be  made  or  carried 
out,  and,  as  a  result,  the  children  are  eager,  ambitious,  and 
perfectly  natural.  In  the  home-life  of  the  school,  among  the 
older  children,  though  supervision  is  as  close  as  elsewhere, 
they  feel  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  personal  honor  for 
good  behavior. 

The  airy  dormitories,  cozy  private  rooms,  delightful  sitting- 
rooms,  roomy  play-rooms,  and  extensive  play-grounds,  make 
the  hours  out  of  school  very  pleasurable.  At  meal  times  they 
are  assembled  in  beautiful,  well-appointed  dining-rooms.  Each 
table  constitutes  a  family,  and  the  table  appointments  and 
manners  are  those  of  a  well-regulated  household. 

There  is  no  discrimination  made  in  the  departments.  If 
one  has  a  party  or  other  entertainment,  the  others  will  also 
have  the  same,  though  it  may  not  occur  at  the  same  hour  or 
place,  and  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  one  are  allowed  to  all, 
according  to  their  age  and  capabilities. 

The  Art  department  of  the  Mt.  Airy  School  is  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  The  methods  in  use  are  those  of  most 
regular  schools  of  design,  and  the  pupils  are  given  a  good 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  in  future  years,  should  they 
desire  to  employ  it  either  in  a  trade  or  profession. 

In  the  industrial  training  to  be  received  here  the  deaf  of  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  also  most  fortunate. 

The  possibility  of  abolishing  signs  from  the  class-rooms  and 
play-grounds,  and  surrounding  the  deaf  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  making  it  wonderfully  effective  and  successful  as 
a  method  of  education,  has  been  demonstrated  in  one  place  at 
least.  That  it  can  be  done  in  a  larger  school  as  successfully 
as  at  Rochester  has  yet  to  be  proved,  but,  with  the  same  unity 
of  purpose  and  harmonious  working  of  all  concerned,  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  it  will  not  be  equally  successful  in  time. 

SYLVIA  CHAPIN  BALIS, 
Inttructor  in  the  Ontario  ImtittUwn^ 

BelletilU,  Ontario^  Canada. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  ADULT  DEAP  TOWARDS 

PURE  ORALISM. 

The  intelligent  adult  deaf  favor  every  effort  to  preserve  and 
improve  natural  speech.  Those  who  have  it  know  that  it  is 
priceless.  Those  who  once  have  had  it  lament  its  loss.  Those 
who  never  have  had  it  feel  their  deprivation  by  contrast.  Many 
among  them  perceive  and  regret  that  too  little  attention  was  paid 
to  speech  when  they  were  pupils,  and  they  rejoice  at  the  change 
which  is  coming  over  all  our  schools  in  this  respect.  These 
are  also  the  opinions  of  the  deaf  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
defective  hearing  and  to  training  in  the  arb  of  understanding 
speech  by  sight.  While,  for  reasons  to  be  shown,  the  deaf  are 
not  given  to  expressing  the  above  opinions,  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  large  numbers  of  them  knows  that  they  do  hold 
the  same. 

THE  DEAF  OPPOSE  PURE  ORALISM. 

To  the  deaf,  pure  oralism  means  that  method  of  teaching  the 
deof  xohich  has  speech  and  the  understanding  of  speech  by 
vision  as  primary  objects  ;  and  endeavors  to  teach  all  the  deaf 
to  speak,  and  to  teach  (hem  all  branches  of  knowledge  by 
speech  ;  and  forbids,  and  by  all  means  in  its  power  prevents^ 
the  use  of  a  manual  alphabet  and  of  sigtis.  No  fact  is  more 
observable  with  regard  to  the  adult  deaf  tbau  that  they  are 
unitedly  opposed  to  this  theory  of  teaching.  Not  only  in 
America,  but  in  countries  where  pure  oralism  has  full  or  great 
sway,  as  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria, the  adult  deaf  make  this  opposition  known  by  voice,  pen, 
and  public  action,  often  in  organized  bodies.  Not  only  former 
pupils  of  schools  not  pure  oral,  but  also  those  of  pure  oral 
schools  themselves  join  in  this  opposition.  In  a  word,  it  is 
practically  the  universal  attitude  of  the  adult  deaf.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  individuals  belonging  to  certain  groups  noted 
below. 

THIS    OPPOSITION    UNFORTUNATE. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  adult  deaf  thus  oppose 
a  method  of  teaching  which  has  gained  the  support  of  many 
able  and  enthusiastic  persons.  It  cannot  be  an  inspiring 
thought  to  any  honest  teacher  to  feel  that  his  pupils  will  con- 
demn his  method  as  soon  as  they  reach  years  of  discretion  and 
experience  in  life.     Therefore 
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THIS   OPPOSITION    DBSERYES   NOTICE. 

The  opinions  of  the  adolt  deaf  as  to  what  is  best  for  deaf 
papils  ought  not  to  be  ignored  by  those  who  profess  to  be  un- 
selfishly laboring  for  their  good.  They  should  be  taken  up 
and  considered,  and  only  dismissed  when  they  are  found  to  be 
not  well  based  in  reason  and  in  experience.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  opposition  of  the  deaf  to  pure  oralism  we  must 
know  what  are  the 

CAUSES   OF    THIS   OPPOSITION. 

To  set  forth  some  of  these  causes  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 
If  the  causes  are  found  to  be  trivial,  then  the  claim  of  the  deaf 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  own  needs  may  be  dismissed,  and 
the  problem  of  educating  them  worked  out  without  regard  to 
.what  they  now  or  soon  will  think  and  feel  about  it.  But  if 
the  causes  are  found  to  rest  soUdly  in  reason  and  experience 
in  life,  then  the  attitude  of  the  deaf  can  by  no  means  be  for 
long  ignored  or  discredited.  If  it  has  truth  to  back  it,  or  a 
measure  of  truth,  by  just  so  much  it  will  in  time  have  due 
effect.     Let,  first,  the 

CAUSES   ASSIGNED   BT   PURE   0RALI8TS 

be  noted.  So  far  as  appears,  they  are  two  in  number.  One  is 
that  the  deaf  are  not  capable  of  judging  about  their  own  con- 
dition and  its  best  needs.  This  mav  be  true  of  the  deaf  as 
pupils.  It  would  be  equally  true  of  hearing  pupils.  But  is  it 
true  of  the  adult  deaf  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  personal 
acquaintance  with  them,  as  well  as  the  work  they  are  doing 
in  the  world,  prove  that  they  possess  as  good  judgment  in 
the  afEairs  of  life  as  other  bodies  of  men  in  like  circum- 
stances? Why,  then,  should  their  judgment  be  reckoned  of 
no  value  in  this  single  direction  ?  Do  they  not  know  where 
the  troubles  of  life  pinch  them  ?  Dismissing  them  with  the  re- 
mark that  they  do  not  is  too  much  like  giving  the  man  with 
the  tight  boots  a  bland  assurance  that  the  pain  is  in  his  heel, 
and  not,  as  his  very  soul  asserts,  in  the  infernal  corn  seated 
between  his  little  toe  and  its  neighbor.  The  second  cause 
assigned  by  pure  oralists  is  that  the  deaf  are  morbid.  This 
was  the  one  lately  given  by  the  principal  of  a  pure  oral  school 
when  a  large  number  of  her  former  pupils  joined  in  a  petition 
to  the  legislature  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
which  should  give  the  deaf  the  freedom  and  advantages  which 
they  asserted  lay  in  a  combination  of  methods.     This  cause, 
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if  true,  is  still  more  mortifying  to  the  adult  deaf  and  their  friends. 
Deaf  children  are  probably  more  open  to  this  charge  than  hear- 
ing. The  hardships  that  caused  their  deafness  probably  affect 
the  clearness  of  their  minds.  But  does  that  diseased  condition 
continue  through  life  and  sway  the  minds  of  the  educated 
adult  deaf  t  Let  them  be  judged  as  before,  by  their  works. 
Does  not  the  work  they  are  doing,  the  positions  they  fill,  and 
the  infrequency  of  their  presence  in  asylums  of  any  kind,— in 
a  word,  the  degree  of  their  success  in  life, — prove  that  they 
have  minds  as  sane  as  those  of  their  hearing  neighbors  in  like 
conditions  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  the  causes  assigned  by  pure 
oralists  can  stand  only  by  disparaging  and  discrediting 
the  adult  deaf,  including  their  own  former  pupils,  as  a 
class  generally  incapable  and  diseased.  This  is  certainly  a 
melancholy  conclusion.     But  may  we  not  escape  it, — may  not 

THE   TBUE   CAUSES 

lie  deeper,  and  make  their  assertion  consistent  with  capacity 
and  sanity  on  the  part  of  the  adult  deaf?  If  we  enter  into 
their  lives,  may  we  not  find  that  their  opinions,  like  the  opin- 
ions of  other  people,  are  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  their  ex- 
periences 1  It  is  in  those  experiences  that  this  article  seeks 
to  find  the  true  causes  of  the  opposition  of  the  deaf  to  pure 
oralism.  The  experiences  will  be  largely  given  in  the  shape 
of  concrete  examples.  Every  one  of  these  examples  is  ^^  taken 
from  life."  Name,  date,  and  place  can,  and,  if  it  were  con- 
sistent with  kindness,  would  in  each  case  be  given.  It  may 
be  objected  that  an  example  here  and  there  proves  little.  The 
reply  is  that  each  example  is  a  type, — it  can  be  duplicated 
over  and  over  by  the  writer  and  by  others  familiar  with  the 
deaf.     The  first  of  the  causes  claimed  as  the  true  ones  is 

THE    FREQUENT    INADEQUACY    OF    MECHANICAL    SPEECH. 

Pure-orally  taught  adults  are  generally  accompanied  in  so- 
ciety by  hearing  associates,  whom  I  shall  designate  as  fa- 
miliars. From  long  intercourse  the  deaf  person  and  the 
familiar  understand  each  other^s  peculiarities  of  utterance. 
Sometimes  the  familiar  is  a  hired  companion,  but  oftener  he 
is  a  relative  or  friend.  The  relation  is  similar  to  that  which 
exists  between  a  deaf  person  and  one  who  knows  the  manual 
alphabet,  in  that  they  are  mutually  initiated. 

A  lady,  congenitally  deaf,  and  having  received   the   highest 
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pure  oral  training,  was  at  a  country  inn,  in  company  with  a 
familiar.  The  innkeepers  were  uneducated  but  observant 
They  afterwards  describad  their  impressions,  oae  saying : 

"  They  got  along  pretty  weU  together.  An'  twuz  wonder- 
ful !  She  couldn*t  hear,  but  she  watched  his  face  cXus  when  he 
talked,  and  she  understood  a  good  deal  what  he  said.  An' 
she  eouldni  talk  utUher^  but  she  made  noises  with  her  tnouth 
an'  he  could  understand  em,  tew !  *'  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  is  testhnony  of  the  highest  character,  since  it  is  honest 
ignorance  describing  merely  sense-perceptions. 

Again,  at  an  evening  party,  a  lady  visiting  in  the  town  and 
a  stranger  to  most  of  the  party  said  to  a  teacher  of  the  deaf : 

**  Do  you  know  Miss ,  of  my  town  ?  ''     The  teacher 

said  he  did  not,  and  the  lady  went  on : 

^  She  was  bom  deaf.     I  have  known  her  from  a  child.    She 

has  just  finished  her  schooUng  at [naming  one  of  the 

prominent  pure  oral  schools],  and  is  at  home.  I  of  tea  meet 
her.  She  is  very  bright  and  pleasant"  The  teacher  expressed 
his  interest,  and  asked : 

^  How  weU  does  she  speak  ?  ' ' 

^  Oh,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  little  moue  and  shrug,  "  I  feared 
you  would  ask  me  that  The  fact  is  her  utterance  is  such 
that  every  one  .shrinks  from  speaking  to  her  in  a  company, 
knowing  that  her  reply  will  draw  all  eyes  upon  them.'*  Here, 
again,  the  testimony  is  of  the  highest  character,  coming  as  it 
does  from  an  educated  person  and  given  with  the  reluctance 
of  a  friend. 

The  effect  upon  the  innkeepers  and  upon  this  lady  gives 
fairly  the  effect  upon  the  public  of  many  cases  of  utter- 
ance by  the  congenitally  deaf.  But  the  point  I  seek  to  bring 
out  by  these  examples  is.  What  is  the  effect  on  those  deaf  per- 
sons themselves  f  Few,  if  any,  of  them  can  take  many  steps 
on  the  rugged  path  of  life  outside  their  schools  before  reach- 
ing the  bitter  conviction  that  their  utterance  is  but  a  stiff  im- 
itation of  human  speech,  unintelligible  or  disagreeable,  or  both, 
to  most  persons  except  their  familiars.  What,  theu,  is  the 
effect  upon  them  T  Can  it  be  anything  but  disgust  and  dis- 
couragement with  efforts  to  use  their  utteraoce  except  with 
familiars?     Evidentlv  not.   if  thev  are   ordinarilv   sensitive. 

•  •  • 

What  wiU  be  their  impulse  ?  Inevitably  they  will  pitch  upon 
the  pencil,  a  manual  alphabet,  or  natural  signs,  as  a  more  cer- 
tain and  less  unpleasant  means  of  commuoication  to  hearing 
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people,  and,  quite  as  inevitably,  human  desires  will  impel  them 
to  seek  the  society  of  others  who  have  the  same  or  like  disa- 
bilities. 

When  oral  graduates  come  to  this  parting  of  the  ways, 
there  are  three  things  that  may  keep  them  in  the  straight  and 
naiTow  path  of  pure  oralism.  The  first  is  wealth.  A  recent 
practical  philosopher  says  that  a  good  bank  account  is  man^s 
best  friend,  and  the  saying  has  special  force  when  it  comes  to 
the  deaf.  In  cases  like  the  two  above,  if  they  have  money 
they  are  sure  to  have  associates  who  will  bear  with  their 
peculiar  utterance  cheerfully,  and  if  company  palls  or  fails 
they  still  will  have  the  independence  and  entertainment  that 
money  supplies.  In  a  suburb  of  Boston,  last  summer,  a  lady 
told  me  of  a  neighbor  living  in  a  splendid  house  across  the 
way.  He  was  just  come  of  age,  and  had  become  deaf  a  year 
before.  He  relied  on  lip-reading  and  writiDg,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  other  means  of  conversation.  He  was  handsome  and 
bright  and  she  knew  him  well.  I  asked  if  he  was  happy. 
*'0h!"  she  exclaimed,  her  face  wreathed  in  appreciative 
smiles,  ^'  he  is  rich.  He  has  horses  ;  paints  a  little ;  has  ac- 
quaintances in  plenty ;  can  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  he 
pleases.     Why  !  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

Again,  suppose  oral  graduates  have  genius,  or  talent  ap- 
proaching it.  Then,  also,  they  will  have  the  friends,  or,  fail- 
ing them,  the  independence,  higher  and  sweeter  than  that 
which  money  confers,  flowing  from  absorption  in  delightful 
labors.     They  can  feel  with  immortal  Milton, — 

Mid  books  and  papers  in  my  study  pent, 
If  this  V)e  exile,  sweet  is  banishment. 

Of  such  is  Humphi'ey  Moore,  though  he  was  never  taught 
orally. 

Lastly,  when  living  in  a  lai'ge  circle  of  relatives  or  friends 
who  have  enthusiastically  adopted  oral  principles,  oral  gradu- 
ates will  be  under  little  temptation  to  depart  from  them. 

If  an  adult  deaf  person  can  be  found  preaching  and  prac- 
tising pure  oralism,  he  will  almost  surely  be  among  one  of 
these  three  groups.  But  how  is  it  with  the  vast  majority  of 
the  deaf  whom  no  such  happy  lot  befalls — who  have  neither 
the  entertainments  of  wealth  nor  the  resources  of  genius  nor 
the  happy  immunity  of  a  protected  environment?  How  is  it 
in  cases  like  the  following : 

A  married  deaf  couple  were  recently  as^aulted  in  a  Boston 
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tenement  by  a  thief,  while  both  slept  The  man  bravely  rose 
op  and  beat  off  his  assailant,  and  by  cries  aroused  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  police.  Next  morning  the  Boston  daily  papers 
described  the  couple  in  staring  headlines  as  ^^  deaf  and  dumb/^ 
deaf-mutes,"  and  said  the  neighbors  mistook  the  cries  for 
dogs  barking  in  the  house."  The  Associated  Press  des- 
patches to  all  centres  again  described  the  couple  as  ''  deaf  and 
dumb."  Now,  this  couple  were  graduates  of  a  pure  oral 
achooL  Why,  then,  all  this  prominence  of  dumbness?  Did 
they  or  did  they  not  use  what  speech  the  school  had  conferred 
upon  them  T  If  they  did  not,  then  it  was  useless  to  them  in 
a  supreme  moment.  If  they  did,  then  it  was  equally  useless, 
for  it  was  not  understood 'by  "  the  intelligent  reporters  "nor 
by  the  police, — their  uncouth  utterances  only  conveyed  the 
impression  that  they  were  ^'  deaf  and  dumb."  How  long  did 
it  take  this  couple,  after  they  left  school,  to  discover  that  their 
speech  was  speech  only  to  themselves  and  to  those  who  bred 
them  ?  What  did  they  do  then  ?  They  fell  back  on  natural 
signs,  and  for  sympathy  they  married  one  another.  All  these 
are  natural  inferences :  they  are  also  ascertained  facts.  One 
who  has  known  them  during  and  since  their  school  days  says 
*'*'  their  education  is  very  poor,  and  to  get  to  an  understanding 
with  them  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the  natural  signs 
generally  used  by  the  pupils  of  that  (the  said  pure  oral)  school." 
Is,  then,  the  judgment  of  the  deaf  poor  when  they  think  that 
all  the  years  of  time,  toil,  and  trouble  lavished  in  the  Sisyphean 
effort  to  endow  this  couple  with  speech  would  have  been 
better  spent  upon  their  mental  development  ?  And  is  it  with- 
out reason  that  the  deaf,  finding  themselves  in  the  pass  this 
couple  were  in,  or  seeing  their  friends  struggling  through  it, 
fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  recent,  complacent, 
sweeping  dictum  that  '^  oral  methods  are  sufficient  ?  '* 

The  second  of  what  are  claimed  to  be  the  true  causes  of  the 
attitude  of  the  adult  deaf  is 

THE   LnaTATIOXS    OF    LIP-READIXO. 

In  an  evening  party  of  hearing  persons  in  a  metropolitan 
city  was  a  lady  entirely  similar  to  the  two  above  mentioned. 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  familiar.  The  two  practised  pure 
oralism.  The  party  was  an  elegant  social  affair,  composed  of 
the  most  refined  and  intelligent  people  of  that  city.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  deaf.  Now,  when  the  familiar  talked  to 
the  lady  and  she  did  not  understand,  he  would  frown,  and  shake 
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his  head,  and  by  his  manner  chide  her  while  he  repeated, — 
and  the  company  stood  by  noticing  it  all  with  polite  though 
forced  composure.  How  did  the  lady  feel  during  these  epi- 
sodes? If  she  was  sensitive, — she  certainly  is  in  other 
respects, — was  she  not  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  importing  kindergarten  features  into  that  elegant  com- 
pany, and  thus  offending  the  first  canon  of  good  society,  which 
is  that  all  shall  be  consonant  and  none  outre  f 

Again,  in  a  summer  hotel  was  a  fourth  young  lady  entirely 
similar  to  the  three  above  and  likewise  supported  by  a  pure- 
oral  familiar.  At  breakfast  one  of  the  guests  told  how  he  had 
collected  a  tin  can  full  of  black-bass  bait  the  night  before  but 
that  some  miscreant  bad  pulled  off  the  lid  during  the  night 
and  all  bis  precious  bugs,  beetles,  and  frogs  had  scattered  over 
land  and  water.  All  laughed.  The  young  lady  looked  in- 
quiringly at  her  familiar.  The  latter  began  to  teU  the  story 
to  her.  The  whole  table  ceased  to  ply  knife  and  fork  and 
watched  the  process  and  waited  for  the  effect.  Soon  the 
familiar  came  .to  the  word  "  frog,"  at  which  the  lady  stuck 
hopelessly.  Then  the  familiar  began  the  usual  repetitions, 
frog— /Vo(7— FROG — FROG — F-ROQ—frog — frog,  and  so  on,  di- 
ndnuendo  ad  crescendo^  crescendo  ad  dimi7iuendo.  But  mean- 
time there  was  no  dirninueyido  in  the  emotions  of  the  guests. 
Their  part,  beginning  in  interest  and  sympathy,  mounted  suc- 
cessively to  suspense,  pity,  commiseration — until  at  last  one 
merciful  soul  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  lifting  a  hand  at 
her  seat  across  the  table,  spelled  to  the  lady  f-r-o-g — and, 
presto  I  the  lady's  face  grew  radiant  with  comprehension,  the 
familiar  sought  refuge  in  subsidence  and  perspiration,  and  the 
whole  company  dropped  off  the  tenter-hooks  with  sighs  of 
relief.  Now,  bow  did  this  lady — she  is  a  true  lady — feel,  in 
and  after  such  occurrences  ?  Let  all  delicate  and  intelligent 
minds  give  answer. 

The  third  cause  of  the  attitude  of  the  adult  deaf  claimed  to 
be  true  is  that  in  one  to  them  most  important  direction 

PURE    ORALISM    DENIES    THE    DEAF    CHANl^ES    OF    EMPLOYME>'T. 

In  schools  using  a  combination  of  methods  some  adult  deaf 
persons  have  almost  always  been  employed.  Thoy  have  been 
cooks,  scullions,  hostlers,  gardeners,  seamstresseH,  matrons, 
monitors,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  every  grade.  Since  the 
establishment  of  collegiate  instruction  among  them,  not  a  few 
have  reached  the  highest  places  in  the  profession,  being  to-day 
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teachers  of  the  highest  classes  and  principals  of  leading  insti- 
tutions. This  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  not  only  with  the 
approbation  bat  by  the  choice  of  hearing  principals  and  direc- 
tors, who  have  deemed  them  better  fitted  to  fill  these  places 
than  any  hearing  persons  then  obtainable.  Now,  under  pure 
oralism,  all  this  must  cease.  It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  that 
creed  that  no  deaf  person  should  be  employed  in  any  school 
for  the  deaf  in.any  capacity  whatever.  Pedagogy  is  the  only 
one  of  the  learned  professions  that  is  open  to  any  considerable 
number  of  the  deaf.  Pure  oralism  would  shut  them  out  from 
it  even  more  rigidly  than  they  are  shut  out  from  medicine  and 
law.  It  asks  all  deaf  persons  now  employed  as  above  to  leave, 
and.  moreover,  to  yield  their  support  to  a  plan  which  shall  bar 
out  all  deaf  persons  who  might  in  time  succeed  them.  Is  not 
this  asking  much  of  the  deaf  t  Ought  not  pure  oralists  to  be 
able  to  show  them  most  indubitable  justification  for  such  a 
request?  Only  one  such  showing  might  command  success. 
If  pure  oralists  could  bring  the  deaf  to  see  by  their  own  expe- 
rience in  life  that  pure  oralism  makes  the  great  mass  of  the 
deaf  wiser,  happier,  and  more  prosperous  than  any  other 
method  or  combination  of  methods,  then,  indeed,  the  deaf 
might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  vote  to  banish  themselves  and 
future  generations  of  the  deaf  from  the  career  of  education 
and  all  its  services.  The  deaf  by  no  means  consider  that  such 
a  showing  has  yet  been  made  in  this  or  any  other  land. 
The  fourth  cause  claimed  as  true  is  that 

PURE   ORALISM   OFTEX    MILITATES   AGAINST    HAPPINESS. 

Happiness,  after  all,  is  the  one  end  for  which  all  mankind 
strives,  llie  deaf  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Happiness  is 
the  fruition  of  all  one*8  tastes,  desires,  and  faculties.  Its 
largest  factor  is  the  enjoyment  of  social  instincts.  Under  a 
combination  of  methods  the  adult  deaf  in  a  measure  obtain  it, 
both  among  the  hearing  and  among  themselves.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  daily  toil  they  meet  and  enjoy  social  converse,  wit  and 
humor,  dramas,  debates,  and  intellectual  and  religious  exer- 
cises of  every  sort.  Oralists  sometimes  admit  the  value  of 
these  meetings.  Said  one  of  its  prominent  promoters,  sp>eak- 
ing  of  a  certain  deaf  missionary  among  the  deaf,  ^*  ^e  is  doing 
a  good  work.  His  efforts  are  helpful  and  his  infiuence  ele- 
vating ;  his  lectures,  too,  are  excellent — in  fact,  he  is  the  TVbite- 
field  of  the  deaf."  "  WeU,*  said  I,  "what  will  the  deaf  do  for 
aid  and  comfort  like  this  when  you  have  abolished  the  sign- 
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language  ?  "     "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  that," — a  statement  in  which  we  perfectly  agreed. 

But  the  theory  of  pure  oralism  forbids  the  deaf  such  indul- 
gencies.  After  educating  the  deaf  man,  it  would  have  him  live 
among  the  hearing  alone.  From  a  scientific  standpoint  its 
position  may  be  sound.  From  that  point  the  adult  deaf  should 
not  assemble,  much  less  form  social  friendships,  far  less  marry. 
From  that  point,  when  pure  oralism  has  polished  each  deaf 
person  to  its  utmost  and  set  each  in  his  separate  niche  among 
the  hearing,  there  should  he  stay,  remote  from,  oblivious  to 
those  whom  life  affects  as  life  affects  him,  as  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  to  an  island  in  the  Atlantic.  That  is  science.  But  is 
science  the  whole  of  life  ?  Shall  we  allow  for  nothing  in  the 
human  being  that  is  not  scientific  ?  Will  the  mass  of  these 
deaf  persons  so  isolated  be  happy  ?  Alas  !  no.  Evidence  ac- 
cumulates with  every  sunset  that  they  cry  out  with  the  poet : 

We  are  not  cunning  casts  of  clay  ! 
Let  science  say  we  are, — and  then  ? 
What  matters  science  unto  men  f 

The  deaf  do  look  at  their  case  from  the  cool  pinnacles  of 
science,  but  they  insist,  also,  on  \dewing  it  from  the  warm  pre- 
cincts of  religion,  humanity,  and  love.  More  than  five  hun- 
dred graduates  of  pure  oral  schools  met  in  Berlin  last  summer, 
and  held  exercises  in  the  sign-language, — this  in  Germany,  a 
country  that  has  done  all  that  bureaucracy  and  autocracy  can 
do  to  stamp  out  that  language. 

"  Alas ! "  sighs  an  American  pure-oral  graduate,  "  we  are 
mongrels,  fitted  to  enjoy  freely  neither  the  society  of  the  hear- 
ing nor  that  of  the  deaf."  Another,  one  of  the  brightest  of 
her  class,  says,  "  However  intelligent,  well  educated,  and  de- 
serving the  pure-oral  graduate  may  be,  and  no  matter  how 
good  a  conversationalist  and  lip-reader,  hearing  people  in 
general  will  hold  aloof  from  him."  This  she  sets  down  to 
prejudice,  whereas  it  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  indispo- 
sition of  those  persons  to  converse  by  writing ;  they  have 
learned  that  oral  converse  with  the  deaf  is,  like  writing,  a 
more  or  less  limited  and  laborious  process,  and,  moreover,  in- 
volves, as  writing  does  not,  the  element  of  uncertainty.  Of 
this  fact  my  note-book  supplies  many  instances.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  university  said  of  a  congenitally  deaf  lip-reader,  "I 
know  she  is  an  estimable  person,  but  I  shrink  from  meeting 
her  in  a  company,  because  I  am  uncertain  whether  she  under- 
stands me  and  am  certain  that  I  do  not  understand  her." 
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It  may  be  asked,  would  a  trainmg  inYolTing  a  combinaiioii 
of  methods  help  the  deaf  in  sach  cases  T  Infinitelj,  often. 
Last  spring  I  was  with  a  young  lady  who  was 'well  acquainted 
with  the  manual  alphabet.  We  were  in  a  large  open  car  going 
to  a  lawn  party  that  involved  nearly  two  hours^  sitting,  and 
were  closely  girt  by  other  persons  invited  to  the  same  house. 
At  first  I  read  her  lips  by  littles  and  in  littles,  but  gradually 
we  fell  into  real  conversation,  she  spelling  and  I  speaking. 
"We  talked  of  everything, — books,  politics,  poetry,  the  scenery, 
our  fellow-  travellers,  the  coming  party,  and— ourselves.  I  had  a 
capital  time.  If  the  young  lady  did  not,  she  is  capable  of  admir- 
able deception.  Had  I  been — instead  of  an  ordinary  one — the 
best  ]ip-reader  that  ever  lived,  I  could  not  have  had,  under  like 
conditions,  a  conversation  so  perfect  in  range,  freedom,  spon- 
taneity.    It  is  simply  a  physical  impossibility. 

Again :  last  summer,  at  a  seaside  hotel  was  a  young  semi- 
mute  with  a  hearing  wife.  He  was  sociable,  and  took  part  in 
much  of  the  gayety  about  the  place.  His  wife  spoke  to  him 
habitually,  but  if  he  failed  to  ^'  catch  on  '*  she  instantly  spelled 
the  word  that  tripped  him,  and  both  were  up  and  away  at 
once.  They  were  not  conspicuous,  and  therefore  not  offensive. 
l^hcU  was  the  combination  of  methods  in  real  life. 

Within  a  month,  in  an  evening  party  at  which  I  was  the  only 
deaf  person,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  among  the  guests  came 
to  me  at  different  times  of  their  own  motion.  One  was  a 
stranger.  Both  made  the  same  remark — that  they  had  noticed 
the  celerity  and  ease  with  which  my  wife  speUed  to  me ;  and 
they  went  on  to  compare  it  with  the  lack  of  those  character- 
istics in  the  efforts  of  pure  oralists  to  communicate  which 
they  had  witnessed  in  society.  One  of  them  further  deiscribed 
those   efforts  as  ^^painfuL** 

COXCLCSIOX. 

The  deaf  believe  in  all  wise  efforts  to  preserve  and  improve 
natural  speech  and  impaired  hearing,  and  in  training  in  the 
art  of  understanding  speech  by  sight.  They  would  in  very 
many  instances  appear  in  support  of  this  belief  were  they  not 
placed  on  the  defensive  as  against  claims  of  pure  oralists 
which  they  think  aggres&ive  in  spirit  idealistic  rather  than 
practical,  and  not  supported  by  their  results,  viewed  broadly 
and  apart  from  special  catfes.  The  deaf  do  not  believe  in 
long-continued  efforts  to  endow  the  deaf-l>om  with  mechanical 
speech,  except  in  rare  instances.     They  believe  that  pure  man- 
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ualism  is  like  a  log,  clogging  many.  They  believe  that  pure 
oralism  is  like  a  bicycle — a  very  elaborate  machine,  highly 
praised  by  its  makers,  but  quite  unfit  for  rough  roads,  and 
extremely  liable  to  have  its  tires  punctured  and  otherwise 
to  get  out  of  order  in  seventy-seven  different  ways.  They 
believe  that  a  manually  taught  deaf  man  is  all  the  better 
off  if  he  has  any  modicum  of  speech.  They  believe  that 
a  pure-orally  taught  deaf  man,  even  if  he  reads  the  lips 
like  a  prescient  angel,  is  better  off  for  knowing  the  manual 
alphabet.  They  believe  that  perhaps  all  the  deaf,  and  certainly 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  receive  untold  aid  and  comfort 
through  the  sign-language.  They  believe  that  three  stout 
strings  to  the  bow  are  better  than  one.  They,  in  short,  believe 
in  a  combination  of  methods. 

Finally,  in  giving  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  the 
deaf  rest  in  pai't  upon  theories  of  pedagogics,  but  more  upon 
what  they  bave  encountered  and  have  seen  their  deaf  friends 
encounter  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  life. 

AMOS  G.  DRAPER,  M.  A., 
Professor  in  Oallaudet  College^  Washington^  D.  C, 


"  WORDS  AND  LANGUAGE."* 

Dr-.  Humahon's  paper  bearing  the  above  title  and  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributioDH  to  the  literature  of  our  profession  in  recent 
years,  for  the  reason  that  the  author  penetrates  into  the  region 
of  philosophy,  and  presents  for  our  guidance  in  language- 
teaching  what  he  claims  to  be  fundamental  piinciples  that 
have  heretofore  not  been  generally  observed.  He  contends 
that  in  order  to  proceed  upon  correct  lines  we  must  pursue 
the  course  that  nature  takes  under  normal  conditions,  and  then 
elaborates  Lis  theory  of  nature's  course.  It  is  a  most  ingeni- 
ous theory  and,  if  correct,  will  produce  a  radical  change  in  our 
methods  of  instruction.  To  review  an  article  produced  by 
some  one  else,  with  due  regard  to  its  merits,  is  a  harder  task 
than  to  write  an  original  one,  because  you  are  not  always  free 
to  present  your  arguments  in  the  shape  and  order  you  desire. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  analyze  Dr.  Humason's  paper  justly,  and 
to  show  wherein  I  differ  with  him.      Shorn  of  all  elaboration, 
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bis  positions  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  Hearing  children 
learn  sentences  before  they  do  the  constituent  words,  deduc- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  from  their  knowledge  of  sentences ; 
the  deaf  should  acquire  language  in  the  manner  the  hearing 
do ;  therefore  the  deaf  should  be  taught  sentences,  and  not 
words.  As  their  ears  are  closed  to  *'  the  continuous  flow  of 
conversation  to  which  the  hearing  child  listens/'  he  would  have 
them  read  and  build  up  their  vocabulary  by  inferring  the 
meanings  of  words  from  the  context 

His  reasoning  is  based  upon  a  premise  which  he  claims  is 
established  in  the  process  of  nature.  He  speaks  as  one  having 
authority,  but  has  he  exhausted  the  evidence  of  nature  t  She 
is  sometimes  a  perverse  witness,  and  it  will  not  do  to  presume 
too  much  upon  her — she  may  not  accommodate  her  testimony 
to  our  side  of  the  case.  Our  preconceived  notions  may  meet 
with  pretty  rough  treatment  at  her  hands.  It  is  always  best 
to  put  nature  on  the  witness-stand  first,  and  allow  our  notions 
to  shape  themselves  afterwards.  Then  there  is  apt  to  be  no 
embarrassment,  and  we  can  come  out  of  a  controversy  with 
the  assuring  declaration,  ^  I  told  you  so.^  But  has  I>r.  Hum- 
ason  pursued  this  safe  course  ?  Let  us  see.  He  makes  the 
broad  statement  that  ^'  connected  language  is  the  first  thing 
which  the  child  grasps,  and  words  are  a  deduction  from  lan- 
guage/* This,  he  maintains,  is  the  lesson  which  nature  teaches 
us  through  the  analysis  of  child  experience.  Do  the  facts 
within  our  reach  sustain  him  in  such  a  position  ?  He  pro- 
duces no  direct  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  one  fact  upon 
which  he  bases  his  position  and  all  his  subsequent  reasoning 
is  the  circumstance  that  the  child  rarelv  hears  isolated  words. 

All  the  direct  evidence  attainable  seems  to  be  against  his 
theory.  What  is  this  direct  evidence  ?  It  is  simply  the  child's 
own  manifestations  of  intelligence.  Dr.  Humason  admits  that 
we  cannot  go  back  and  live  our  chili  experience  over ;  we  must 
observe  the  experience  of  children  about  us.  If,  then,  the  in- 
fant's demonstrations  do  not  warrant  the  assertion  that  he 
understands  sentences  before  words,  such  assertion  is  mere 
speculation.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  observed  T  I  take 
them  to  be  these  two :  The  first  utterances  of  a  child  are  sin- 
gle wordsy  and  he  begins  with  them  before  he  responds  to 
directions  or  questions.  I  have  recently  had  oppK>rtunity  of 
cloeely  observing  the  processes  of  development  Our  little 
boy  is  about  nine  months  old.     He  knows  the  word  ci'>ck. 
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We  say  to  him,  "  Look  at  the  clock,"  or,  '*  Where  is  the  clock  ?" 
or,  "  Hear  the  clock,"  or, "  Do  you  hear  the  clock  ?"  or,  "  Do  you 
see  the  clock  ?"  or  simply,  "  Clock."  In  response  to  all  these 
expressions  he  will  look  at  the  clock.  I  have  no  idea  that  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  a  single  one  of  those  sentences ;  per- 
haps he  recognizes  no  other  word  than  clock.  He  has  a  toy 
kitten  made  of  rubber,  and  we  often  talk  to  him  about  it.  We 
say,  "AVhere  is  the  kitty?"  "Who  has  the  kitty t"  "Take 
the  kitty;"  "Give  me  the  kitty;"  "Down  went  the  kitty;" 
"  The  kitty  is  on  the  floor ;"  "  Bite  kitty ;"  "  Poor  kitty  cries," 
etc.  He  knows  the  word  kitty  and  speaks  it,  but  I  doubt 
whether  his  mind  as  yet  grasps  the  full  significance  of  any 
of  the  above  sentences.  He  knows  the  word  mammci^  and 
can  speak  it.  When  he  wants  his  mother  he  calls,  "  Mamma," 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  fully  understands  a  single 
sentence  in  which  that  word  might  occur.  Likewise  he  knows 
and  speaks  the  word  papa.  I  have  experimented  with  this 
word,  addressing  to  him  such  sentences  as  "  Eiss  papa ;" 
"  Love  papa ;"  "  Come  to  papa ;"  "  Look  at  papa ;"  "  Give  it  to 
papa,"  and  there  would  be  no  response  by  act  or  sign  of  intel- 
ligence. The  only  exception  I  noted  was  when  I  would  stretch 
out  my  arms  and  say,  "  Come  to  papa,"  or  hold  out  my  hand 
and  say,  "  Give  it  to  papa ;"  but  in  such  cases  my  actions  and 
not  the  accompanying  sentence  suggested  my  meaning.  He 
simply  knows  the  word  papa  because  he  has  repeatedly  heard 
me  called  so. 

A  child  learns  words  by  hearing  their  repeated  application 
either  singly  or  in  sentences.  When  a  certain  person  is  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  times  as  "  John "  in  expressions  like 
"  John,  shut  the  door,"  "Bring  the  newspaper,  John,"  the  child's 
mind  does  not  go  thiough  the  elaborate  operation  of  consider- 
ing all  the  propositions  in  which  he  has  heard  the  name,  and 
the  attendant  changes  in  his  environment,  in  order  to  identify 
the  common  term  in  the  former  with  the  common  factor  in 
the  latter.  He  repeatedly  hears  the  person  called  "John," 
and  comes  to  know  finally  that  it  is  his  name.  So  it  is  with 
the  names  of  other  objects  that  the  child  becomes  familiar 
with  ;  the  same  is  true  of  quality  words,  verbs,  etc.  He  learns 
their  meaning  by  repeatedly  hearing  them  applied  to  their 
correlative  facts.  The  process  is  simple.  There  is  no  de- 
liberate effort  of  mind,  no  analysis  of  sentences.  An  infant  is 
not  a  philosopher,  and  no  theory,  however  ingenious,  will  make 
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him  so.  The  process  of  dedaciicMi  set  forth  in  I>r.  Humason's 
paper  would  require  reasoning  powers  developed  to  a  higher 
state  of  proficiency  than  children  at  a  more  advanced  age  pos- 
sess.    Words  are  acquired  first ;  sentences  come  later. 

There  is  reason  for  this  fact,  as  weU  as  evidence  to  sus- 
tain it.  The  opening  mind  grasps  what  is  easiest  first ;  words 
are  simple ;  besides,  their  repetition  is  more  frequent  than  that 
of  particular  sentences.  It  is  questionable  whether  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  a  child  hears  the  same  sentence  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  learn  it  as  an  individual  entity 
exclusive  of  all  others.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  impossible. 
A  person  may  specially  rep>eat  a  certain  sentence  in  connection 
with  its  correlative  circumstance  until  a  child  will  know  that 
sentence  in  its  integral  meaning,  without  necessarily  Rowing 
all  its  segregated  parts,  but  such  instances  are  rare  exceptions. 
The  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  child  acquires  mould-forms  rather 
than  an  aggregation  of  individual  sentences.  He  hears  many 
fdinilAr  sentences,  some  of  them  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
before  their  form  is  stamped  upon  his  mind.  By  the  time  this 
is  accomplished  he  has  perhaps  learned  all  the  constituent 
words  by  hearing  them  applied.  Now  begins  his  comprehen- 
sion of  sentences.  When  he  comes  to  express  himself  in  com- 
plete propositions  he  does  not  recall  individual  sentences  that 
he  has  heard,  but  draws  upon  his  stock  of  words  and  casts 
them  in  the  appropriate  mould -form. 

That  this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  child  enters 
upon  what  I>r.  Humason  calls  the  third  or  expressive  stage 
before  he  is  able  to  speak  completed  sentences.  Any  one  who 
has  watched  the  development  of  speech  in  a  child  knows  that 
his  first  efforts  at  expression  are  but  broken  parts  of  sentences, 
or  single  words.  He  will  say  **^Iamma"  when  he  means 
'*  Take  me,  mamma,**  or  *"  I  want  my  mamma,"  or  '^  Mamma, 
come  here:"  "Water"  when  he  means  "I  want  some  water," 
or  **  Grive  me  a  drink  of  water : "  '•  Bve-bve  "  when  he  means 
^  Let  us  go  bye-bye ; "  -  Baby  sleep  "  for  *"  I  am  sleepy ; "  "  Baby 
good  "  or  •*  Good  baby  "  for  "  I  am  a  good  baby : "  "  Papa  bad  " 
for  "  Papa  is  bad,"  and  so  on.  The  explanation  is  that  he  has 
heard  these  words,  which  he  thus  awkwardly  puts  together, 
apphed  until  he  knows  their  meaiiing.  but  the  sentence-forms 
in  which  he  desires  to  embody  them  have  not  been  repeated 
sufficiently  in  his  hearing  to  be  thoroughly  as5imilate<L  A 
htUe  thought  will  enable  us  to  see  why  this  is.     The  oppor- 
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tuniiieR  for  repetition  of  single  words 

for  that  of  the  mouUl-forms  of  Beniencesy  whfla  tha 

becauHe  of  their  complexity,  require  greater  repetitioB 

iH  iu  a  measure  the  secret  of  the  awkward  errora  made  \ij  tm 

deaf  children  in  their  eiforts  to  express  their  thonghli^ 

not  the  factt  that  we   define  words  for  them   and 

sen  tence-building. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Humason  in  this:  that  wemuat 
place  before  our  pu])ilH  completed  sentences.  Thej  aia  tte 
Htructiires  ;  words  and  ])hrases  are  the  materials.  Tha  cifld 
caiinot  iiave  correct  c()ii<'('2)tions  of  the  stmctnrea  unleBS  hs 
Hees  them  fre(|ueiitly.  Ak  to  the  manner  of  doiiig  this  we 
disagree  Komewliat.  licadiiig,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ifcs 
word,  is  not  an  ado<|uatc  siihHtitute  for  the  way  hearing  AA- 
drvu  hniYii  language.  They  acquire  the  greater  portion  of  it 
l)y  hearing  it  directly  ap})licd.  In  other  words,  sentences  and 
th(3ir  correlative  circuniHtances  or  facts  are  brought  togefthflr, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  hitter  is  made  a  part  of  the  duUFi 
menial  possc^ssioiis  before  he  grasps  the  former.  Obtaining 
knowledge  througli  its  symbols  is  a  hiter  accomplishment^  and 
inferring  the  meanings  of  (expressions  from  the  context  a  still 
later.  In  the  same  way  our  deaf  children  should  acquire  bn- 
guage.  General  reading  is  not  practicable  until  the  founda- 
tion of  liingmige  has  1)een  well  laid.  It  is  possible  to  acquire 
a  reading  kiiowledge  of  a  language,  as  Dr.  Bell  said  he  did  of 
the  Spani«^h,  by  poring  over  page  after  page  of  its  strange 
characters  until  you  disc'over  the  key-words ;  then  using  these 
in  mastering  the  others  and  the  thought  embodied.  But  this 
is  no  ordinary  undertaking;  it  is  not  chihVs  play  by  any  means. 
Dr.  Bell  was  already  master  of  one  articulate  language — the 
Knglish  -and  no  d(»ubt  others,  had  a  well-trained  mind,  stored 
with  a  vast  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  was  actuated 
l»y  a  i)e!histeut,  intelligent  purpose.  Not  until  our  deaf  pupils 
fulfil  these  conditions  will  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  to 
learn  Knglish  iu  the  same  way.  Moreover,  I  venture  to  say 
that  with  all  his  boasted  success,  if  Dr.  Bell  has  only  read 
S))anish,  it  is  still  a  dead  language  to  him.  We  cannot  atlain 
a  ready  <*.oinmand  of  a  language  unless  we  practise  moulding 
our  thougljts  in  its  forms.  This  is  why  Latin  remains  a  dead 
language  to  us,  and  not  because  we  use  a  dictionary  to  aid  us 
in  reading.  I  know  several  foreign  languages  well  enough  to 
understand  what  another  may  say  in  them,  but  when  I  under- 
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take  to  express  myself  in  them  I  hesitate  and  stumble.  What 
is  the  cause!  A  lack  of  practice  in  embodying  my  own 
thoughts  in  their  forms.  A  ready  and  accurate  command  of 
English  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  demands  not  only  much 
reading,  but  tireless  practice  in  the  actual  use  of  the  forms  of 
expression.  To  borrow  a  figure  from  Dr.  Humason  and 
change  its  application  somewhat,  you  would  not  expect  that 
"savage,  brought  up  in  the  woods,"  to  become  an  expert 
builder  without  long  and  patient  practice  in  carpentry. 

The  main  purpose  of  his  ingenious  paper  is  to  prove  that 
the  practice  of  defining  words  is  detrimental — is,  indeed,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  meagre  results  often  attained  by  the 
deaf  in  English.     Perhaps  there  is  too  much  defining,  but  the 
case  is  not  as  bad  as  represented.      Whenever  possible,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  incorporate  words  he  wishes 
the  pupils  to  learn  into  sentences  relating  facts  with  which 
they  are  thoroughly  acquainted.     Indeed,  this  ought  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  class-room  exercises.     The  teacher 
must  write,  write,  write,  often  covering  every  black-board  in 
the  room.     But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  such  work.     We  can 
hardly  expect  the  deaf  to  learn  all  the  words  of  an  ordinary 
vocabulary  by  inference  or  direct  association ;  the  opportu- 
nities for  repetition  are  insufficient.     The  time  they  have  for 
acquiring  is  shortened  from  eight  to  ten  years,  and  even  more. 
Do  those  who  so  confidently  point  us  to  the  experience  of  the 
hearing  child  in  acquiring  speech  not  see  that  the  span  of  the 
deaf  child^s  experience  after  he  comes  to  us  does  not  coincide 
with  that   of  the   former  from  birth?      He  lacks   the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  other  during  the  first 
few  years  of  his  conscious  existence.     Can  we  make  it  up  to 
him  by  travelling  the  same  tedious  road  that  nature  does  with 
the  hearing  ?     The  road  must  be  shortened,  or  we  shall  never 
reach  the  desired  end.     This  is  the  more  necessaiy  from  the 
fact  that  our  pupils  cannot  travel  as  rapidly  as  those  blessed 
with  all  their  faculties.     The  latter  are  receiving  incessantly ; 
the  world  uses  the   ear  as  the  channel   of  communication. 
Those  deprived  of  that  important  medium  benefit  only  by  the 
little  addressed  to  the  eye.     It  is  a  waste  of  time  always  to 
make  our  pupils  wait  until  the  meaning  of  a  word  gradually 
dawns  upon  them,  when  we  can  give  it  in  a  few  minutes  by 

definition. 

J.  W.  BLATTNER,  B.  A. , 

Principal  of  the  Texas  8ehoolfor  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Texas. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  *'*'  Methods  of  Instruction "  named  in  the  foregoing 
Tabular  Statement  of  American  Schools,  including  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (pages  60-70),  may  be  defined  as  follows : 

I.  The  Manned  Method, — Signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
writing  are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  piincipal  objects  aimed  at  are  mental  develop- 
ment and  facility  in  the  comprehension  and  use  of  written 
language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance  given  to  these 
three  means  varies  in  different  schools  ;  but  it  is  a  difference 
only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.  The 
schools  in  America  following  this  method  exclusively  are  four 
in  number,  viz.,  the  Cincinnati  Public,  Evansville,  and  Eastern 
Iowa  schools,  and  the  Manual  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution.  The  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1894,  was  199.  This  method  was  also  followed 
with  4,274  pupils  of  the  Combined-System  schools  named 
below,  and  partly  with  2,380  other  pupils  of  those  schools. 

IL  The  Oral  Method, — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together 
with  writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and 
facility  in  speech  and  speech  reading,  as  well  as  mental  de- 
velopment and  written  language,  is  aimed  at.  There  is  a 
difference  in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to  which  the  use 
of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  and 
also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary  to 
speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction ;  but 
they  are  differences  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the 
same  in  all.  The  schools  in  America  following  this  method 
exclusively  are  twenty  in  number,  viz.,  the  New  York  Improved 
Instruction,  Clarke,  Horace  Mann,  Rhode  Island,  Milwaukee, 
Pennsylvania  Oral,  Cincinnati  Oral.  La  Crosse,  Wausau, 
Pennsylvania  Home,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Whipple,  Ger- 
man Lutheran,  Knapp,  Eeeler,  Sarah  Fuller,  Albany,  and 
Wright-Humason  schools,  and  the  Oral  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution.  The  number  of  pupils  present 
November  15, 18^  (not  including  those  of  the  Keeler  Class, 
from  which  returns  were  not  received),  was  1.124.  In  three 
other  Oral  schools,  viz.,  the  McCowen  and  Warren  schools,  and 
the  Oral  Department  of  the  Montreal  Catholic  Female  Insti- 
tution, 141  pupils  were  taught  by  the  Oral  method,  the  other 
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pupils  being  taught  by  the  Auricular  method.  In  the  Com- 
bined-System schools  1,150  pupils  were  taught  by  the  Oral 
method. 

m.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Method, — The  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  school  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  orthographic  and  phonetic  manuals,  and  by  writing  and 
speech.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Western  New  York  Insti- 
tution, which  contained  156  pupils  on  the  15th  of  November 
last,  154  of  whom  were  taught  speech  and  speech-reading. 

rV.  The  Auricular  Method, — The  hearing  of  semi-deaf 
pupils  is  developed  and  improved  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent, and,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their 
education  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  use  of  speech  and 
hearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim  of  the  method  is  to 
graduate  its  pupils  as  hard- of -hearing  speaking  people,  instead 
of  deaf-mutes.  This  method  is  pursued  with  some  of  the 
pupils  in  fifteen  schools,  viz.,  the  New  York,  Illinois,  Iowa,Le 
Couteulx  St.  Mary's,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  St.  Joseph's  (New 
York),  Chicago,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Texas  Colored,  North 
Dakota,  McCowen,  Warren,  St.  Joseph's  (Missouri),  and  Mon- 
treal Catholic  Female  schools,  in  which  110  pupils  were  thus 
taught  on  the  15th  of  November,  1894.  The  number  taught 
by  this  method  in  each  school  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
foregoing  Tabular  Statement  of  American  Schools.  In  many 
other  schools  besides  those  above  named,  semi- deaf  pupils  re- 
ceive Auricular  training,  while  they  are  taught  chiefly  by  other 
methods. 

V.  The  Combined  System, — Speech  and  speech-reading 
are  regarded  as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and 
the  acquisition  of  language  are  regarded  as  still  more  impor- 
tant. It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  mental  development 
and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best  promoted  by  the 
Manual  method,  and,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  such 
method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems  best  adapted  for  his 
individual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are  taught  where 
the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor  ex- 
pended, and  in  some  of  the  schools  some  of  the  pupils  are 
taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the  Auricular  method. 
The  schools  in  America  using  som^  form  of  the  Combined 
System  are  sixty-three  in  number,  viz.,  the  American,  New  York, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Vii'ginia,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, Illinois,  Georgia,  bouth  Carolina,  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
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Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Iowa,  Texas,  Kendall, 
Ghdlaadet,  Alabama,  California,  Kansas,  Le  Ck>utenlx  St. 
Mary's,  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  St.  Joseph's 
(New  York),  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Maryland  CJolored,  CJolo- 
rado,  Chicago,  Central  New  York,  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Portland,  St.  Louis,  New  England  Industrial,  South  Dakota, 
New  Jersey,  Utah,  Northern  New  York,  Florida,  New  Mexico, 
Washington  State,  Texas  Colored,  North  Dakota,  Cleveland, 
Montana,  St.  John's  Catholic,  Ephpheta,  Marise  Consilia,  Notre 
Dame,  Holy  Bosary,  St.  Joseph's  (Missouii),  Montreal  Catho- 
Uc  Male,  Halifax,  Ontario,  Mackay,  Frederic  ton,  and  Mani- 
toba schools,  and  the  Manual  Department  of  the  Montreal 
Catholic  Female  Institution.  The  number  of  pupils  present 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1894,  was  7,906,  of  whom  4,274  were 
taught  wholly  by  the  Manual  method,  and  2,380  partly  by  the 
Manual-  method  and  partly  by  speech ;  3,632  were  taught 
speech ;  1,150  were  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method,  and 
102  wholly  by  the  Auricular  method.  The  number  taught 
speech  and  the  number  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  and  Au- 
ricular methods  in  each  school  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
foregoing  Tabular  Statement  of  American  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  reported  as  present  in  American 
(United  States  and  Canada)  Schools  November  15,  1894,  was 
9,534.  Of  these,  4,473  were  taught  wholly  by  the  Manual 
method,  and  2,380  partly  by  the  Manual  method  and  partly  by 
speech ;  2  wholly  by  the  Manual  Alphabet  method,  and  154  paiily 
by  the  Manual  Alphabet  method  and  partly  by  speech :  5,059 
were  taught  speech ;  2,415  were  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral 
method,  and  110  wholly  by  the  Auricular  method. 


INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  industries  taught  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
mostly  designated  by  abbreWations  in  the  foregoing  Tabular 
Statement,  are:  Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Basket-making  (Bas.), 
Blacksmithing  (BL),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Broom-making  (Br.), 
Cabinet-making  (Cab.),  Carpentry  (Car.),  Chair-making  (Ch.), 
Cooking  (Ck.),  Clay-modeUing  (CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  China- 
painting  (Cp.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.),  Embroidery  (Em.),  Engi- 
neering (En.),  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Floriculture 
(FL),  Gardening  (GkL),  Glazing  (Gl.),  Housework  (Ho.),  Knit- 
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tiog  (Kn.),  Painting  (Pa.),  Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Plate-engrav- 
ing (Pe.).  Photography  (Ph.),  Printing  (Pr.),  Sewing  (Se.), 
Shoe-making  (Sh.),  Sloyd  (SI.),  Tailoring  (Ta.),  Weaving  (Wea.), 
Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning 
(Wt.),  Wood-working,  and  the  Use  of  Tools. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

GLEN  A,  Ri  Helen  Keller:  L'Education  d'une  jeune  fille  aveugle, 
sourde  et  muette,  avec  une  preface  de  M.  Ernest  NaviUe.  [The 
education  of  a  young  blind  deaf-mute  girl,  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Naville.]     Geneva:  A.  Cherbuliez.     lamo,  pp.  gz. 

This  book  comprises  a  sketch  of  Helen  Keller,  a  translation 
of  Miss  Sullivan's  narrative  of  how  she  acquired  language.  Miss 
Fuller's  account  of  how  she  learned  to  speak,  her  story  of  the 
Frost  King,  her  autobiography,  and  a  letter  describing  her  visit 
to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Ernest  Naville,  the  emi- 
nent Swiss  philosopher,  says  in  the  preface : 

It  would  (loubtlehS  be  an  error  to  admit  that  all  deaf  and  blind  children 
could  attain,  if  properly  directed,  to  a  development  equal  to  Helen 
Keller't*.  It  would  fail  to  recognize  the  evident  fact  of  the  natural 
diversities  which  distinguish  deaf  children  as  well  as  hearing  children 
from  one  another.  But  the  important  affirmation  which  can  be  deduced 
from  an  exceptional  case  is  this :  The  faculties  of  the  mind  can  be  de- 
veloped under  conditions  different  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  their 
development.  *  *  *  Active  touch,  produced  by  the  will,  is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  our  relations  with  the  exterior  world.  *  •  *  The  sense 
of  touch  alone  can  suffice  for  a  full  development  of  the  germs  which  exist 
potentially  in  the  human  mind.     It  is  a  dutuvi  of  high  value  for  science. 

Persons  desiring  to  obtain  this  little  book  can  order  it 
through  booksellers  or  through  the  Volta  Bureau. 


GREENE,  D,  Manual  of  Articulation  Teaching.  Part  I.  New 
York  :  Published  by  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-Mutes,  Lexington  Avenue,  between  67th  and  68th  Streets. 
1894.    i2mo,  pp.  142. 

Mr.  Greene  presents  in  this  book  the  results  of  his  many 
years  of  thorough  study  and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  articulation.  A  considerable  part  of  them  he  has  ah*eady  given 
to  the  profession  in  the  pages  of  the  A^mals^  but  they  are  here 
brought  together  in  a  convenient  volume,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  be  useful  not  only  to  teachers  in  schools,  but  also  to  parents 
who  wish  to  begin  the  instruction  of  their  deaf  children  at 
home.     The  book  treats   of  such   important  points  as   the 
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proper  age  of  beginning  instruction,  methods  of  determining 
whether  a  child  who  does  not  speak  is  deaf  or  feeble-minded, 
the  first  steps  to  be  taken  with  semi-mutes  and  deaf-mutes 
respectively,  the  training  of  the  voice,  the  organs  of  speech 
and  respiration,  the  movements  of  articulation,  the  principles 
of  speech-reading,  the  formation  of  the  various  English  sounds 
in  detail,  elementary  lessons  in  language,  etc.,  etc.  While  the 
writer's  aim  has  been  to  meet  the  wants  of  persons  who  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching  speech  to  the 
deaf,  there  are  few  even  of  our  most  experienced  instructors 
who  cannot  derive  benefit  from  his  valuable  suggestions. 


HAYCOCK,  GEORGE  S.  Clay-ModeUing  for  Schools.  An  Intro- 
ductory Course.  With  an  Introduction  by  Robert  G.  Dickson, 
M.  A.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland.  Lon- 
don :  O.  Newmann  ft  Co.     1894.     Pp.  4a. 

This  book  is  designed  for  hearing  as  well  as  deaf  children, 
but,  as  the  author  is  a  teacher  in  the  Glasgow  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  knows  well  the  needs  of  the  deaf.  He 
presents  a  progressive  series  of  models,  adapted  both  to  be- 
ginners and  advanced  classes,  and  gives  practical  suggestions 
so  full  and  clear  that  any  intelligent  teacher  following  them 
faithfully  can  conduct  the  course  of  instruction.  He  adds 
some  excellent  hints  on  teaching  the  elements  of  geography 
by  modelling  in  clay  and  moist  sand.  In  the  preface  Mr. 
Dickson  sets  forth  the  educational  value  of  clay-modelling, 
which  he  regards  as  ''  one  of  the  very  best  instruments  by 
which  we  may  attain  the  object  contemplated  by  all  education, 
namely,  the  making  of  our  pupils  more  intelligent,  and  less  the 
mere  machines  they  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  being.'^ 


MYGIND,  HOLDER,  M.  D.     Deaf-Mutism.     London:    F.  J.  Reb- 
man.     1894.     zamo,  pp.  300. 

Dr.  Mygind  is  an  eminent  physician  of  Copenhagen.  In 
the  present  work  he  presents  a  full  and  clear  treatise  on  deaf- 
ness considered  as  a  pathological  condition,  using  materials 
derived  from  his  own  anatomical  and  statistical  investigations, 
and  embodying  with  them  the  most  valuable  results  already 
published  in  the  works  of  Itard,  E.  Schmalz,  Wilde,  Meissner, 
Toynbee,  Hartmann,  Hedinger,  H.  Schmaltz,  Lemcke,  and 
others.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
great  body  of  statistics  that  have  been  published  in  America 
in  our  Institution  Reports,  Ck>nvention  Proceedings,  and  the 
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Annals.  On  many  points  they  include  a  much  larger  number 
of  cases  than  those  that  have  been  brought  to  his  notice,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  hands  of  so  discriminating  and  impartial  an 
analyzer,  would  have  given  more  valuable  results.  Too  often, 
after  presenting  the  meagre  and  contradictory  statistics  he 
has  been  able  to  obtain,  he  is  compelled  to  confess  that  no 
decisive  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  them,  and  that  further 
and  more  extensive  investigations  must  be  awaited  before 
satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

Dr.  Mygind  devotes  considerable  space  to  definition  and 
classification.  He  truly  remai'ks  that  deaf-mutism  is  an  ill- 
defined  condition,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  separated  from 
other  conditions  related  to  it,  owing  to  its  being  founded  not 
only  upon  a  symptom,  deafness,  but  also  upon  the  intensity 
of  that  symptom  and  the  period  of  its  occurrence.  He  defines 
as  "  deaf-mutes  "  all  children  who  cannot,  owing  to  deficient 
hearing,  take  part  in  the  instruction  given  to  normal  children. 
This  definition  is  objectionable,  because,  first,  as  indeed  he 
candidly  admits,  it  is  arbitrary  and  contradictory,  since  it  in- 
cludes as  deaf-mutes  not  only  those  who  cannot,  but  also 
those  who  can,  hear  and  speak ;  secondly,  it  compels  him  to 
resort  to  such  circumlocutions  as  "deaf-mutes  pure  and 
simple  "  and  "  true  deaf-mutes,"  when  he  wishes  to  speak  of 
persons  whom  we  should  simply  call  "  deaf-mutes ; "  and, 
finally,  it  tends  to  promote  the  too  general  error  and  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  public  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  and  its  results.  We  hope  that  in  a 
future  edition  of  his  valuable  work  he  will  add  the  sanction 
of  his  high  authority  to  the  more  accurate,  clearer,  and  in 
every  way  better  usage,  which  is  constantly  gaining  ground 
in  America  and  England,  of  giving  the  name  of  "  deaf  "  to  the 
whole  class,  and  dividing  this  class,  as  occasion  may  require, 
into  (a)  "the  congenitally  deaf  and  "the  adventitiously 
deaf,"  {b)  "  deaf-mutes "  and  "  semi-mutes,"  and  (c)  "  the 
totally  deaf,"  "  the  semi-deaf,"  and  "  the  hard  of  healing.'' 
Dr.  Mygind  does  use  the  term  "  semi-mute  "  sometimes,  but 
he  does  not  discriminate  as  we  do  between  "semi  mule"  and 
"  semi-deaf." 

The  book  contains  interesting  statistics  and  deductions 
therefrom  on  the  relative  proportion  of  congenital  and  ad- 
ventitious deafness,  and  the  distribution  of  deafness  by 
countries,  race,  religion,  and  sex  ;  it  also  treats  of  the  causes, 
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morbid  anatomy,  symptoms,  and  sequelse,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment  of  deafness,  and  includes  in  an  appendix  139 
post-mortem  examinations  of  deaf  persons  and  a  valuable 
bibliography. 

While  Dr.  Mygind  discusses  his  subject  from  a  medical 
rather  than  educational  point  of  view,  most  of  what  he 
says  is  interesting  and  important  to  all  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf,  as  well  as  physicians. 
The  book  should  certainly  be  in  the  library  of  every  school 
for  the  deaf.  The  advertised  price  is  $1.95,  but  a  note  from 
the  publisher,  whose  address  is  11  Adam  Street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, England,  informs  us  that  it  can  be  obtained  for  $1.46  net. 
Ten  cents  should  be  added  for  postage  to  the  United 
States  or  Oanada. 


WARREN,  LILLIB  EGINTON.     Defective  Speech  and  Deafness. 
New  York:     Edward  S.  Werner.     1895.     lamo,  pp.  zi6. 

Miss  Warren  for  several  years  has  made  a  specialty  of 
speech-training,  including  among  her  pupils  not  only  deaf- 
mutes,  but  also  partially  deaf  children,  adults  who  are  los- 
ing their  hearing,  stammerers,  persons  who  have  ailificial 
palates,  and  others  whose  speech  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other is  defective.  In  this  little  book  she  gives  the  results 
of  her  observation  and  experience.  She  urges  forcibly  the 
training  and  development  of  the  sense  of  hearing  where 
it  exists  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  special  instruc- 
tion for  the  many  pupils  in  public  schools  who  are  accounted 
dull  of  intellect,  when  the  trouble  is  really  that  they  are  only 
dull  of  hearing.  The  book  also  contains  valuable  chapters  on 
the  treatment  of  imperfect  speech  caused  by  defects  of  the 
vocal  organs,  and  on  the  cure  of  stuttering  and  stammering. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  WORLD'S  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
DEAF  and  the  Report  of  the  Fourth  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  Memorial  Art  Palace,  Chi- 
cago, lU.,  July  18,  20.  and  22,  1893.     8vo,  pp.  282. 

Le  Second  Congres  International  dcs  Sourds-Muets,  Chicago.  1893, 
par  Henri  Gaillard,  precede  de  THistoire  du  Comite  Fran^ais  de 
Participation,  par  Joseph  Chazal,  et  suivi  d'Imprcssions  par  Henn 
Genis  [The  Second  International  Congress  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Chi- 
cago, 1893,  by  Henry  Gaillard,  preceded  by  the  History  of  the 
French  Committee  of  Participation,  by  Joseph  Chazal,  and 
foUowed  by  Impressions  by  Henri  GenisJ.  Paris :  Office  of  the 
Gazette  des  Sourds-Muets.     1894.     8vo,  pp.  190. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  memorable  Congress  of  the  Deaf  of 
1893,  at  which  nearly  a  thousand  were  present,  including  rep- 
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resentatives  from  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  are  pub- 
lished in  a  style  similar  to  those  of  the  Congress  of  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  same  time.  The  papers  presented  in 
foreign  languages  all  appear  in  English  translations  made  by 
graduates  of  Gallaudet  College.  In  connection  with  those  of 
the  American  and  English  delegates  they  constitute  a  valuable 
collection  of  statistical  and  other  information,  and  a  note- 
worthy expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  educated  deaf  on 
most  of  the  important  questions  relating  to  their  education 
and  welfare.  The  price  of  the  volume,  postage  included,  is  85 
cents.  It  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  T  F.  Fox,  of  Washington 
Heights,  New  York ;  Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  of  Faribault,  Minne- 
sota, or  Mr.  Robert  McGregor,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  French  publication  gives  the  papers  of  the  French 
delegates  in  full,  and  abstracts  of  those  in  other  languages. 
It  also  includes  much  other  matter  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  Committee  of  Participation,  and  the  im- 
pressions produced  upon  the  French  delegates  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  deaf  of  America,  and  the  schools  that  they  visited. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS :  For  the  year  iSga-'ga,  Breslau  (Ger- 
many) ;  for  the  year  i893-'94,  Alabama,  Assarotti  (Chiavari,  Italy), 
Edgbaston  (Birmingham,  England),  Genoa  (Italy),  Glasgow 
(Scotland),  Horace  Mann,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Leeds  (England), 
Louisiana,  Northern  New  York,  Oral  Association  (London,  Eng- 
land), South  Dakota,  Venersbcrg  (Sweden,  for  deaf-mutes),  Ven- 
ersborg  (Sweden,  for  blind  deaf-mutes). 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  Institute. — Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  last  year  a 
teacher  in  the  Ontario  Institution,  and  more  recently  connected 
with  the  New  Jersey  School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
instructors. 

Last  summer  a  handsome  brick  kitchen,  20  x  30  x  16,  was 
built.  It  has  a  marble  floor  and  steel  ceiling,  and  is  fire-proof. 
It  cost  about  $2,000. 


Albany  Home  School. — Miss  Frances  V.  Clarke,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  training  class  year  before  last  and  taught  here 
last  year,  is  now  employed  as  articulation  teacher  in  the  In- 
diana Institution.     Miss  Charlotte   H.   Patterson  and  Miss 
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Martha  J.  Vint,  members  of  last  year's  training  class,  are  now 
employed  here  as  salaried  teachers.  There  are  three  new 
members  in  this  yearns  training  class,  who  also  assist  in  the 
work  of  instruction. 


Asnieres  School. — A  new  school  has  been  founded  by  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  at  Asni^res,  Paris,  France.  It  was 
opened  on  the  17th  of  June  last.  The  oral  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  followed.  Amoog  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Supervision  are  two  deaf  gentlemen,  Messrs.  J.  Cochefer  and 
H.  Gaillard,  former  pupils  of  the  National  Institution  at  Paris. 


Assarotti  Institutioji. — The  Institution  at  Chiavari,  Italy, 
named  in  honor  of  its  illustrious  founder,  Padre  Assarotti,  has 
a  new  home,  much  more  commodious  than  its  former  one.  It 
was  dedicated  on  the  28th  of  October  last,  with  an  address  by 
the  director,  Mr.  Natale  Landi. 


Calcutta  School, — This  School  was  opened  in  1893,  with  two 
pupils,  by  Mr.  S.  N.  Sinha.  Last  year  the  number  had  grown 
to  eleven,  and  there  were  three  teachers.  Mr.  J.  N.  Banerje, 
who  went  first  to  Bombay  and  afterwards  to  London  to  study 
methods  of  instruction,  and  Mr.  M.  M.  Mozumdar,  are  the  two 
additional  teachers.  The  School  receives  no  public  aid,  but 
the  City  College  Council  grants  it  the  free  use  of  rooms  and 
furniture,  and  the  teachers  work  almost  gratuitously. 


California  Institution. — Mr.  George  B.  Goodall,  who  had 
taught  in  this  Institution  for  twenty-one  years,  died  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1894.  Mr.  Goodall  was  a  man  of  singularly 
pure  life  and  character,  of  scholarly  tastes  and  patient  persist- 
ence in  his  class-room  work.  Resolutions  adopted  by  his  asso- 
ciates speak  of  him  as  ^'  one  who,  making  duty  his  highest  law, 
consistently  sought  to  fulfil  its  behests  to  the  end,''  and  refer 
especially  to  *•*•  his  quiet  helpfulness,  his  steady  friendships,  his 
readiness  to  impart  of  his  stores  of  knowledge,  and  his  sur- 
passing patience  as  an  instructor."  The  vacancy  caused  by 
his  death  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Cald- 
well. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  has  noti- 
fied Principal  Wilkinson  that  they  have  awarded  a  diploma 
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of  honor  and  a  gold  medal  to  the  Institution  for  its  exhibit  of 
methods  of  instruction  and  students^  work.  The  diploma  has 
been  received,  but  the  medals  are  not  yet  ready  for  delivery. 


Central  New  York  Institution. — Principal  Nelson  has  re- 
cently received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard  University, 
and  Mr.  Fort  Lewis  Seliney,  a  deaf  teacher,  the  same  degree 
from  Hamilton  College. 

Chicago  Day-Schools. — In  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
of  grading  the  classes  properly  in  the  four  widely  separated 
schools  now  existing,  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  schools 
if  possible.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  board 
some  of  the  pupils  from  Monday  to  Friday,  because  of  the 
great  distances  they  must  traverse,  making  it  impossible  for 
poor  parents  to  send  their  children,  while  others  are  unwilling 
to  risk  tunnels,  cables,  and  bridges  every  day.  There  is  some 
question  whether,  if  funds  are  available,  it  will  be  lawful  to 
use  them  for  this  purpose. 

£kist  J^riesland  Institution. — This  Institution,  which  is 
situated  at  Emden,  East  Friesland,  Prussia,  signalized  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  last  year  by  the  publication  of  its  history 
in  full  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Otto  Danger,  its  director  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  The  history  makes  a  book  of  9G  pages  and 
is  entitled  "  Fiinfzigjahrige  Arbeit  fiir  das  Wohl  der  Taub- 
Htummen  Ostfrieslands  "  (Fifty  Years'  Labor  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Deaf-Mutes  of  East  Friesland). 


Florida  Ijistitute. — Miss  Belle  Howard,  of  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Blanche  Buxton  as  manual 
teacher  of  the  deaf  whites. 


Fredericton  Listitutioji. — Miss  Irene  Woodbridge,  a  teacher 
of  this  Institution,  is  now  taking  a  course  of  instruction  in 
articulation  at  the  Clarke  Institution. 


Gallaudet  College. — The  benefits  of  the  gymnasium  have 
been  extended  to  the  young  women  of  the  College,  and 
physical  training  is  now  made  a  part  of  the  required  course  of 
instruction  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  young  men. 
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Georgia  School, — Miss  M.  Bayard  Morgan,  of  New  Berne, 
N.  C,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ai'kansas  School,  takes 
the  position  of  instructor  in  art,  wood- carving,  and  physical 
culture. 

A  three-story  brick  building,  36  x  80,  is  nearly  finished,  in 
which  will  be  taught  all  kinds  of  woodwork,  wagon  repair 
work,  blacksmithing,  painting,  printing,  shoemaking,  broom- 
making,  and,  in  addition,  gardening,  agriculture,  and  dairy- 
ing for  the  boys. 

Horace  Mann  School, — The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  School  was  celebrated  November  10, 1894,  with 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  School  and  addresses  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  Mr.  E.  V.  Seaver,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Washburn,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and 
Mr.  Flint.  A  hymn  composed  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Jennings,  a 
graduate  of  the  School,  was  sung. 


Indiana  Institution. — The  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  from  the 
intellectual  and  industrial  departments  at  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  received  an  award  as  being  "  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, as  regards  scope  and  detail,  of  the  collection.'' 


Illinois  Institution. — Miss  Mai-y  Holder,  who  taught  here 
for  two  years,  has  gone  to  the  Kansas  School.  Miss  Or  Linn 
Axt,  a  graduate  of  the  Odell,  Illinois,  High  School,  has  taken 
one  of  the  new  classes.  She  had  previously  spent  a  year  in 
this  Institution  in  another  position. 

Last  summer  two  lavatories,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for 
the  girls,  were  constructed  in  the  main  building.  These 
lavatories  take  the  place  of  two  very  dark,  dingy  basement 
rooms,  in  which  there  were  boiler-iron  troughs  for  face  wash- 
ing. The  new  lavatories  have  marble  bowls  and  nickel -plated 
fixtures  and  marble  floors.  Drinking  fountains  were  placed 
in  the  halls,  and  a  drinking-water  tank  was  constructed  to  hold 
several  thousand  gallons  of  water,  distributed  by  a  gravity 
pressure  to  any  part  of  the  grounds. 

A  pulpit  set  of  beautifully  carved  oak,  the  gift  of  graduates 
of  the  Institution,  has  been  placed  in  the  chapel  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Selah  Wait,  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  for 
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thirty-four  years,  from  1848  to  1882.  The  presentation  was 
made  on  the  14th  of  October  last  with  appropriate  services, 
including  addresses  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cloud,  Superintendent 
Walker,  the  Rev.  Frank  Read,  Miss  Annie  Morse,  and  Mr.  D. 
W.  George. 

Miss  Morse  has  recently  had  three  weeks^  leave  of  absence 
to  visit  Eastern  schools. 

Superintendent  Walker's  recently  published  report  (the 
twenty-seventh  biennial)  contains  some  valuable  statistics  on 
the  causes  of  deafness,  degree  of  hearing,  etc.,  and  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  other  interesting  matter  relating  not 
only  to  the  welfare  of  this  Institution,  but  to  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  generally.  In  a  special  report  to  the  governor 
presented  on  the  first  of  April  last,  and  since  published,  he 
set  forth  in  an  able  and  forcible  manner  the  relative  mevits  of 
the  various  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf,  giving  his  prefer- 
ence to  the  system  which  endeavors  "  to  combine  the  good 
found  in  all  methods,  adapting  this  for  one  class  of  pupils 
and  that  for  another,  and  modifications  of  both  for  still  others, 
using  signs,  spelling,  speech,  and,  where  there  remains  some 
hearing,  fitting  methods  that  will  utilize  that  aid  also." 


Louisiaiia  School, — Miss  Lee  Woods  resigned  during  August 
to  be  married,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Philip  Herbert  Brown, 
B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution  and 
Gallaudet  College.  Miss  Adah  Saunders,  of  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi, a  graduate  of  the  Mississippi  Industrial  and  Technical 
Institute,  was  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors  last  October. 

The  printing  office  has  been  equipped  with  a  cylinder  press 
and  other  materials  valued  at  $1,000,  which  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature  last  June. 


Kentucky  School. — Miss  Belle  Lunsford,  a  graduate  of  this 
School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Fire-escapes  have  been  put  on  the  buildings.  Mr.  Ray 
writes  that  he  does  not  care  to  advertise  the  firm  which  has 
just  invented  the  patent  used,  but  he  wishes  that  every  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  world  had  fire-escapes  like  them.  He  has 
never  seen  any  that  approach  these  in  real  merit. 


McCowen  School. — Misses  Miner  and  Beaman,  after  a  year's 
absence,  have  both  returned,  the  former  to  take  charge  again 
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of  the  art  department,  and  the  latter,  who  is  a  trained  kinder- 
gartner,  to  take  the  second-year  kindergarten  nursery  class. 


Mackay  Institution. — Miss  Elizabeth  Clunie,  who  had  been 
two  years  actively  engaged  as  a  teacher,  has  resigned,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Miss  Grace  Houghton,  an  experienced  teacher 
of  a  hearing  school.  Miss  Robina  Eerr,  teacher  of  the  oral 
class,  has  resigned  to  open  a  private  school.  Her  place  has 
not  yet  been  filled. 


Michigan  School, — At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board, 
Miss  Anna  Y.  Ford,  a  graduate  of  the  Flint  High  School,  and 
Miss  Belle  Schrikkema,  a  member  of  the  12th  grade  of  this 
School,  were  appointed  primary  teachers.  At  the  November 
meeting  Miss  Jessie  S.  Ballantyne  was  appointed  an  assistant 
teacher  of  articulation. 

The  Hon.  J.  A.  Trotter,  of  Yassar,  has  resigned  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Spears,  of  Yassar. 

Some  experiments  with  vertical  penmanship  are  being  made 
in  several  of  the  younger  classes.  Thus  far  those  teachers 
who  have  tried  it  like  it  very  much. 

Midland  {Derby^  England)  Institution. — The  new  and 
commodious  building  recently  erected  for  this  Institution  was 
formally  opened  October  8,  1894,  by  the  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Derby  attended  in  a  body.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  S. 
Schontheil,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Stainer,  Dr.  W.  R.  Roe,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Arnold,  and  several  other  distinguished  persons  not 
80  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf. 

Milwaukee  Day-School. — Miss  Frances  Wettstein,  a  former 
teacher  of  this  School,  returned  to  her  work  in  September, 
after  one  and  a  half  years'  absence,  part  of  which  was  spent 
in  an  extended  continental  tour. 

The  Normal  Department  of  the  Wisconsin  Phonological 
Institute,  which  is  connected  with  the  School,  has  this  year  a 
class  of  five  students,  of  wliom  all,  with  one  exception,  have 
been  successful  teachers  of  hearing  pupils  in  the  pubhc  schools. 

Minnesota  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Miss  Katie 
Oloeser  have  been  appointed  to  fill  temporary  positions  as 
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teachers.  Miss  Alice  I.  Stout  has  resigned  her  position  on 
account  of  ill  health.  The  vacancy  thus  created  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Helen  Vail,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Vail,  of  the  Indiana  School. 

The  new  detached  hospital  building  has  been  completed, 
and  is  now  ready  for  use. 


Mississippi  Institution. — The  first  reunion  of  the  deaf  of 
Mississippi  was  held  at  the  Institution  September  22-25, 1894. 
An  association  was  organized,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Superintendent  Dobyns,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hunter  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  Bev.  P.  J.  Hasentab,  and  others,  and 
such  subjects  as  what  the  graduates  could  do  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Institution,  the  reading  of  books,  magazines, 
and  papers,  trades  for  the  deaf,  etc.,  were  discussed.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  adopting  as  the  sense  of  the  association  the 
remarks  of  Superintendent  Dobyns  on  methods  of  instruction 
(which  were  to  the  effect  that  such  method  should  be  chosen 
for  each  pupil  as  seemed  best  adapted  for  his  individual  case), 
and  deprecating  ^^  the  course  taken  elsewhere  by  the  oralis ts 
as  calculated  to  do  harm.^^ 


New  Mexico  Institute, — The  teaching  of  articulation  has 
been  introduced.  Miss  Adah  L.  Gunn  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  instruction. 

New  York  Institution. — Miss  Belle  L.  Nixon,  formerly  of 
the  Bhode  Island  Institute,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of 
teachers. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  late  Dr.  Har- 
vey V.  Peet  was  observed  with  fitting  ceremonies  on  November 
18  and  19.  Arrangements  on  an  extensive  scale  had  been  made 
for  the  presence  of  a  number  of  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
profession  who  bad  been  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Peet  in 
his  work,  but  circumstances  prevented  the  canying  out  of  the 
programme  in  detail.  Sunday  afternoon,  the  18th,  a  memo- 
rial service  was  held  in  the  chapel,  at  which  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis 
Peet,  the  principal  emeritus,  preached.  A  large  audience, 
composed  of  the  living  members  of  Dr.  Poet's  family,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  idumiii,  pupils,  teachers,  and  officers  of  the 
Institution,  wore  in  attendance*.  On  the  following  day,  Mon- 
day, the  19th,  the  usual  celebration  of  Dr.  Peet's  natal  anni- 
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versary  was  held  by  those  connected  with  the  Institution, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  and  the  Rev.  John 
Chamberlain.  The  Committee  on  the  Feet  Memoi-ial  Fund  have 
several  plans  under  consideration  with  the  view  of  selecting  an 
appropriate  memorial,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  definite  decision 
will  soon  be  reached  and  made  public. 

A  play-house,  60  x  40  feet,  to  be  used  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  is  being  erected  to  the  east  of  the  Mansion  House. 

Mr.  J.  Hood  "Wright,  for  more  than  eight  years  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  died  November  12,  1894.  A  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  officers  and  pupils  says  that  he 
*^  proved  himself  a  faithful  counsellor  and  true  friend  from  the 
day  of  his  election  until  the  hour  of  his  decease.  living  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Institution,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities for  a  close  observation  of  the  requirements  necessary 
for  its  successful  management,  and  his  active  co-operation  was 
freely  given  to  securing  the  practical  improvements  and  addi- 
tions needed,  manifesting  in  this  way  his  deep  interest  in  its 
work." 


Nortli  Carolina  School. — The  new  School  at  Morganton 
was  opened  on  the  second  of  October  last  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  corps  of  instructors  whose  appointment  was 
mentioned  in  the  June  number  of  the  Afiuals.  The  School 
has  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  from  a  system  of  gang 
wells,  furnishing  120,000  gallons  per  day.  The  heating  sys- 
tem is  direct-indirect  steam.  There  is  a  duplicate  electric- 
hght  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  system,  having  a  capacity  of 
four  hundred  lights. 


Ohio  Listitution. — The  employment  of  a  special  teacher  of 
drawing,  etc.,  has  been  abandoned  from  want  of  funds.  The 
auricular  class  has  been  suspended  for  the  present,  and  Mrs. 
Zell,  its  teacher,  is  transferred  to  the  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment. Mrs.  Lerch  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  physical 
culture. 


Oregon  School. — Miss  Mary  Parmenter  succeeded  Miss 
Emerson  as  teacher  in  the  spring  of  '94,  Miss  Emerson's  health 
having  failed.  Miss  Lizzie  Early,  long  connected  with  this 
School,  first  as  pupil  and  afterwards  as  teacher,  was  married 
to  Mr.  N.  E.  Litherland«  a  semi-mute  graduate  of  the  Illinois 
Institution,  NoTember  28,  1894.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ldtherland  are 
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both  eugaged  as  instructors  in  this  School.  Miss  Bockee  is 
at  present  teaching  the  advanced  class,  and  Mr.  Litherland 
the  second. 

A  new  building,  situated  six  miles  from  the  city  of  Salem, 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $25,000.  It  is 
practically  four  stories  in  height  and  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing one  hundred  pupils,  with  officers.  New  buildings  will  have 
to  be  erected  for  industrial  purposes. 


Pennsylvania  Institution, — Superintendent  Crouter  has  re- 
cently received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  lUinois 
College. 

Miss  Mary  Beatty  and  Miss  Emma  Knight  have  been  added 
to  the  teaching  staff.  Dr.  Edward  K.  Perrine  has  been  ap- 
pointed attending  oculist,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Ames  Bliss  attend- 
ing laryngologist. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  plant  is  being  completely  reno- 
vated under  the  du-ect  supervision  of  Professor  S.  T.  Wood- 
bridge,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 
The  expense  will  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
School  libraries  to  cost  four  hundred  dollars  each,  intended  to 
supply  proper  reading  matter  in  connection  with  class  work, 
have  been  authorized. 


Portland  School, — To  facilitate  the  teaching  of  trades,  one 
continuous  school  session  is  held  instead  of  two  sessions  each 
day  as  heretofore.  The  older  boys  and  girls  are  taught  some 
handicraft  every  afternoon  in  the  manufactories  and  shops  in 
the  city,  while  the  fourteen  smaller  boys  are  engaged  in  the 
Manual  Training  School.  Besides  the  industries  mentioned 
in  the  Tabular  Statement  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annahy 
which  are  pursued  by  from  two  to  six  pupils  each,  the  follow- 
ing trades  are  represented  by  one  pupil  each :  carriage-black- 
smith, horseshoer,  candy-maker,  saddler,  tailor,  broom-maker, 
milliner,  and  photographer. 

A  normal  class  has  been  formed  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
year.  Of  four  applicants  for  admission,  two  only  have  been 
accepted — Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Young,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
and  Miss  Annie  Ward,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


Rhode    Island  Institute. — Mrs.   E.    G.    Hurd,   for   many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  first  assistant,  and  Misses  Smith,  Burrill,  Cheney,  and 
March  teachers  in  place  of  Misses  Ely,  Gladding,  Butler,  Hall, 
and  Nixon,  who  did  not  return  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September.  Mrs.  Hurd  is  giving  the  teachers  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  language-teaching,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
A  nnals  during  the  present  year. 

South  Carolina  Institutioji. — At  the  opening  of  the  present 
term  Miss  Cora  B.  Johnston  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  in  the 
Oral  Department  vice  Miss  M.  O.  Sherrerd,  resigned,  and  Mrs. 
P.  L.  Means  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Manual  Department  vice 
Miss  M.  J.  Kiug,  resigned. 

A  gymnasium  room  48  x  30  is  being  added  to  the  buildings, 
and  wiU  be  fully  equipped  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

Toledo  Day- School. — Miss  Georgiana  Miller,  the  teacher, 
died  in  October  last  and  the  School  ceased  to  exist.  We  are 
informed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Toledo 
that  it  will  probably  not  be  reorganized. 


Virginia  Institution. — Mr.  Talbot  B.  Coleman,  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  the  teacher  of  oil  painting  in  the  In- 
stitution, was  compelled  by  increasing  age  and  failing  health 
to  resign  his  position  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Coleman  will  be  filled. 


West  Virginia  School.— Mx.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  son  of 
the  principal  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution,  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Susie  E.  Jones, 
who  has  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  Kansas  School, 
has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

Owing  to  a  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  the  new  pupils 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  taught 
by  the  oral  method  and  the  other  by  the  manual  method. 
Lessons  in  wood-carving,  which  had  been  suspended  for  a 
time,  have  been  resumed  this  term. 


Wright-Ifujnasofi  School. — This  private  school  was  opened 
in  New  York  city  on  the  first  of  October  last.  Among  the 
pupils  is  Helen  Keller,  and  among  the  teachers  Miss  Annie 
M.  Sullivan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Politics  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf. — The  Annals  has  more 
than  once  expressed  its  views  on  the  disastrous  effects  of  in- 
troducing political  considerations  into  the  management  of 
public  institutions  for  the  deaf,  and  if  it  has  not  illustrated  its 
remarks  by  concrete  examples  it  has  not  been  because  the  ex- 
amples were  lacking,  but  because,  when  once  the  disaster  has 
occurred,  it  generally  seems  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
school,  on  the  whole,  to  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  last  time  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this  evil  was 
two  years  ago,  when  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Democratic 
and  Populist  parties  threatened  the  welfare  of  some  of  our 
schools ;  now  that  the  tables  are  turned  and  the  Republicans 
are  in  power,  we  are  informed  that  the  danger  is  again  im- 
minent in  two  or  three  States,  while  in  at  least  one  State  the 
mere  change  from  one  administration  to  another  of  the  same 
political  faith  is  expected  to  produce  a  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  school  for  the  deaf.  We  appeal  earnestly  and  solemnly 
to  those  in  power  not  to  inflict  this  great  and  irreparable  in- 
jury upon  the  schools  whose  welfare  is  entrusted  to  their 
keeping,  and  upon  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
throughout  the  whole  country. 


Auricular  Development  in  a  Case  of  Congenital  Deaftxess. 
— Mr.  Walter  B.  Peet  contributed  to  the  Medical  Record  of 
June  23,  1894,  the  following  notes  on  auricular  development 
in  a  case  of  congenital  deafness : 

For  some  time  past  the  theory  has  been  gaining  ground  in  this  country, 
Germany,  France,  and  England  that  latent  hearing  may  be  developed  by 
massage  of  the  ear  by  means  of  sound-vibrations.  A  number  of  specialistB 
and  some  schools  for  the  deaf  have  given  the  subject  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

In  November  last  a  boy,  very  bright,  eight  years  of  age,  congenitally 
deaf,  and  born  of  deaf  parents,  came  to  me  for  instruction.  His  family 
said  that  an  attempt  to  develop  hearing  would  be  useless,  as  he  had  been 
examined  by  a  number  of  specialists  and  found  to  be  totally  deaf.  As 
the  case  was  interesting  in  that  the  boy  was  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  whose 
parents  were  also  deaf,  and  because  of  his  brightness,  I  tried  to  develop 
hearing  :  I  began,  on  his  arrival,  to  use  with  him  for  a  short  time  each  day 
an  American  conical  conversation-tube.  For  somewhat  over  a  month  the 
exercise  of  each  day  consisted  of  loud  sounds  of  different  pitch — shouts, 
whistles,  chords  on  the  piano,  etc.,  produced  near  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
tube;  after  which  the  words  "  the  key,  the  hat,  the  box,  the  mat,  the 
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jng,  the  saw,  the  adze,  the  oup,  the  vase,  the  door,  the  qniU,  the  knife," 
were  plainly  spoken  through  the  tube,  the  pupil  facing  me,  reading  my 
lips,  and  repeating  the  words.  (The  above  twelve  words  contain  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  do  not 
include  all  of  the  sounds.) 

The  first  sign  of  encouragement  came  when  the  boy  complained  that 
the  loud  shouts  were  beginning  to  be  disagreeable.  I  then  spoke  the 
words  **  cat"  and  '*  dog"  several  times  loudly  and  plainly,  through  the 
tube.  He  read  them  from  my  lips  and  repeated  them,  after  which  he 
turned  his  back,  and  repeated  either  word  whenever  I  uttered  it  at  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  tube.  After  drilling  on  the  words  **  cat"  and  **  dog  " 
for  a  few  days  a  third  word  was  added,  and  he  has  at  this  time  become 
able  to  differentiate  between  and  repeat  eight  words  when  spoken  through 
the  tube.  The  sound  and  meaning  of  a  new  word  is  taught  every  few 
days,  and  he  is  taught  to  articulate  it.  (With  a  person  who  has  never 
heard,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  develop  the  hearing  apparatus  so  that 
the  brain  is  conscious  of  sound,  but  the  brain  must  be  educated  to  rec- 
ognize the  difference  between  sounds,  and  this  must  be  done  very 
slowly  and  gradually,  as  in  the  cane  of  the  infant.) 

The  shouts,  etc. ,  described  above  are  gradually  decreased  as  the  boy*s 
hearing  improves.  He  now  puts  the  mouthpiece  of  his  tube  in  the 
piano,  over  the  strings,  and  enjoys  the  music  when  a  person  plays. 


A  Method  of  Testing  and  Recording  the  Degree  of  Hear- 
ing.— The  American  Medico- Surgical  Bidletin  for  July  1, 
1894,  contained  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Peet : 

In  experiments  for  aural  development  in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  in  my  own  school,  the  necessity  for  some  de- 
vice for  testing  and  recording  the  degree  of  hearing  has  been  apparent. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  set  of  numbered  clocks,  or  clockworks, 
varying  in  their  ticks  from  the  sound  of  a  watch  to  that  of  a  very  loud 
clock,  might  be  used.  The  modun  operandi  would  be  as  follows :  Before 
treatment,  each  ear  of  the  patient  should  be  tested,  and  the  number  of 
the  faintest  clock  that  can  be  heard  should  be  registered.  After  a  course 
of  treatment,  the  ears  should  again  be  tested,  and  it  can  be  ascertained 
at  once  and  with  certainty  whether  there  is  an  improvement.  During  the 
testa,  each  clock  should,  of  course,  always  be  at  a  set  distance  from  the 
ear— say,  one  inch,  but  should  not  touch  any  part  of  the  head,  as  the  vi- 
brations would  be  carried  through  the  tissues,  whereas  sound-waves 
through  the  air  are  alone  wanted  for  record. 

This  set  of  clocks,  or  clockworks,  would  obviously  be  better  than  the 
ordinary  watch  held  at  various  distances  from  the  ear,  the  method  still 
employed,  I  believe,  by  most  specialists.  When  a  watch  is  held  at  some 
distance  from  the  ear,  outside  noises  interfere  more  or  less,  and,  there- 
fore, the  distance  iu  feet  of  the  watch  from  the  ear  does  not  give  accu- 
rately the  degree  of  hearing.  Another  objection  to  the  watch  is  that  its 
tick  is  not  loud  enough  for  ears  which,  though  very  deaf,  are  still  useful 
SDd  perhaps  susceptible  of  improvement.     Each  clock  would  mechani- 
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cally  always  give  the  same  degree  of  souud,  whicU  would  be  an  advantage 
over  the  timing  fork,  triangle,  etc.,  as  no  one  is  able  to  strike  blows  of 
exactly  the  same  force  at  different  times. 

With  the  (>locks  it  would,  of  course,  l^  impossible  to  test  the  effect  of 
pitch,  etc. 

On  testing  the  hearing  of  a  young  child,  I  have  found  a  **  stop  watch  " 
(a  watch  which  starts  and  stops  when  the  stem  is  pressed)  to  be  of  great 
assistance,  as  the  sudden  starting  and  stopping  of  the  sound  makes  more 
impression  than  does  a  watch  which  is  gradually  moved  toward  and  from 
the  ear,  and  the  answers  as  to  whether  the  child  hears  the  ticks  are 
always  more  decided.  The  clocks  should,  therefore,  be  made  with  stop- 
ping attachments.  Besides  the  advantages  explained  above,  they  would 
be  useful  in  stopping  the  noise  of  the  loud  tickers  when  not  employed. 


llic  Department  Plan. — The  articles  by  Mr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Smith  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Annals  on  the  "depart- 
ment plan,"  or  the  *'  rotary  system,"  as  it  is  more  generally 
called  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  have  given  rise  io 
much  discussion  in  the  school  papers  during  the  past  few 
months.  Perhaps  not  a  great  deal  has  been  added  in  the  way 
of  new  arguments  on  either  side  ;  but  the  discussion  has  been 
valuable  in  increasing  the  general  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
in  giving  the  results  of  the  experience  of  many  schools,  which  of 
course  are  more  valuable  than  the  most  elaborate  a  priori  argu> 
ments.  In  the  schools  where  the  system  has  had  a  fair  trial  under 
favorable  auspices,  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  teachers  is  that, 
with  advanced  classes,  its  advantages  are  greater  than  its  dis- 
advantages, while  from  schools  following  the  other  plan  the 
testimony  is  equally  favorable  on  the  other  side.  For  primary 
classes  no  one  advocates  the  rotary  system. 


7%€  Double- Class  Plan. — In  the  reorganization  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  last  year,  the  plan  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  twenty  years  of  shortening  the  hours  of  certain  classes,  so 
as  to  give  the  higher-salaried  teachers  two  classes,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  was  abolished.  Su- 
perintendent Walker,  who  himself  was  once  a  teacher  under 
this  plan  of  organization,  says  of  it  in  his  recently  published 
biennial  report : 

The  plan  was  to  shorten  up  the  hours  of  certain  classes  so  as  to 
*'  scjueeze  into  "  one  day's  duties  of  a  teacher  the  teaching  of  two  classes 
where  he  had  ft>rmerly  taught  but  one.  This  increased  his  hours  of 
service  uiuch  beyond  the  endurance  ot  the  majority  of  teachers,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  resulted  in  neglect  of  classes  and  **half  teaching*'  for  the 
most  part  all  around.     I  do  not  say  that  the  teachers  intended  this,  nor 
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did  they  perhaps  think  that  the  value  of  their  services  was  degenerating 
under  that  system,  for  they  had  been  thus  engaged  so  long  as  to  have 
rendered  their  judgment  not  altogether  reliable  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  rendering  as  good  service  as  they  might 
do  under  another  arrangement.  Then  they  were  influenced  by  that  most 
powerful  of  arguments — money.  Their  salaries  were  increased  by  one- 
third.  Physical  endurance,  however,  in  several  cases  rebelled  against 
the  severe  strain,  resulting  in  some  resigning  their  positions,  debilitated 
in  health,  and  in  others  requesting  that  they  be  placed  in  grades  requir- 
ing the  teaching  of  but  one  clans  regularly.  All  this  should  have  been 
enough  to  cause  the  abolition  of  the  system,  but  there  were  other  reasons 
equally  as  potent.  The  system  of  short  school  hours  and  short  lessons 
practically  lengthened  the  school  life  of  pupils  from  two  to  three  years  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  pupil  entering  at  eight  years  of  age  should  ordinarily 
have  completed  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  school  his  scholastic 
training  as  well  as  his  industrial  training  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  while  it  is  found  that,  excepting  in  rare  instances 
and  in  cases  of  **  semi-mutes,"  those  now  at  school  will  not  be  able  to  do 
it.  •  *  *  The  reorganization  gives  to  each  teacher  one  class,  and 
one  class  only,  excepting  in  the  academic  department,  where  classes  ro- 
tate. Each  teacher  has  the  same  number  of  hours  to  teach,  averaging 
about  five  hours.  In  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  teaching,  the 
teachers  are  assigned  other  duties  of  a  literary  nature  ;  edit  a  small 
school  paper.  The  Illinois  Idea  ;  maintain  a  live  *'  Teachers'  Association  ;" 
look  after  the  moral  instruction  on  the  Kabba*h ;  give  regular  stated 
**  readings  "  of  literature  translated  into  the  sign-language ;  assist  in 
theatrical  and  other  amusements  for  the  pupils  ;  give  lectures  before  the 
societies,  and  in  many  other  ways  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
young  people  under  their  charge. 


Day-Schools  iji  Wisconsin. — Ten  years  ago,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Phonological  Institute  of  Milwaukee  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  visited  the  State  capital  to  use 
his  influence  for  that  purpose,  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  local  schools 
for  the  deaf  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  each  deaf-mute  pupil  instructed  in 
such  schools.  The  expectation  of  the  promoters  of  the  law 
that  these  schools  would  afford  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  existing  methods  of  educating  the  deaf  and  providing  for 
their  care  and  support  during  the  period  of  education,  and 
that  the  example  of  Wisconsin  would  be  speedily  followed  by 
other  States,  has  not  been  realized.  Several  schools,  however, 
have  been  established  under  the  law,  some  of  which  are  still 
in  operation,  while  others  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  law  makes  the  cousent  of  the  "  State  Board  of  Super- 
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vision'^  requisite  to  the  eBtablishment  of  these  schools.  A 
committee  of  this  Board,  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  giving  consent  to  the  establishment  of  certain  additional 
schools  for  which  applications  were  made  last  year,  has  recently 
recommended  that  the  applications  be  denied,  assigning  the 
following  reasons  for  the  recommendation : 

(1)  The  day-schools  for  the  deaf  now  in  existence  do  not  satisfy  the 
pupils  nor  their  parents  as  to  quantity  or  quality  of  instruction,  nor  do 
they  compare  favorably  with  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  State 
school  at  Delavan,  as  many  parents  have  sent  their  children  to  Delavan 
after  having  given  their  local  schools  a  fair  trial. 

(2)  Some  deaf  children  are  not  benefited  by  the  speech-teaching  which 
these  oral  day-schools  propose  to  give.  The  State  School  provides  all 
kinds  of  suitable  instruction. 

(3)  The  deaf  are  a  peculiar  people,  requiring  special  instruction  and 
training  in  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  in  language  and  speech. 
Being  excluded  by  deafness  from  the  current  of  conversation  about  them, 
they  need  the  educating  influence  of  a  large  school  to  draw  them  out. 
Every  parent  of  a  deaf  child  knows  this. 

r4)  More  than  others,  the  deaf  need  experienced  teachers  and  the 
benefits  of  an  established  school. 

(5)  Discipline  and  training  in  the  State  School  are  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  that  in  day-schools. 

(6)  The  State  School  oflFers  better  opportunity  for  the  classification  of 
the  pupils. 

(7;  Pupils  are  instructed  in  industrial  training  in  trade  schools  at 
Delavan ;  not  in  day-schools. 

(8)  Independent  and  isolated  schools  have  no  expert  supervision. 

From  observation  and  study  of  the  subject,  and  a  complete  familiarity 
with  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Delavan,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
is  by  far  the  best  place  in  Wisconsin  for  the  education  of  deaf  children, 
and  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States. 

We  wish  parents  to  know  that  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  at  Delavan. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Wisconsin  papers  that  a  petition  from  the 
promoters  of  day-schools  is  now  before  the  legislature,  ask- 
ing that  the  per  capita  allowance  for  pupils  be  increased  from 
$100  to  $200,  that  a  maximum  of  four  or  five  pupils  to  one 
teacher  be  fixed  by  law,  that  the  office  of  State  Supervisor  of 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  be  created,  that  provision  be  made 
for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  and  that  children  who  cannot  be  educated  in  the  day- 
schools  be  sent  to  the  State  School  at  Delavan. 


The  Abandoned   Wyoming  School, — In  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming we  have  the  exceptional  history  of  a  school  for  the  deaf 
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which  was  established  by  law,  and  for  which  an  appropriation 
w^as  made  and  a  building  was  erected,  but  which  was  abandoned 
before  any  pupils  were  received.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  De 
Coursey  French,  now  conducting  a  private  school  for  the  deaf 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  that  he  drafted  the  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wyoming  School  in  1886.  It  passed  the  legislature 
and  was  signed  by  Governor  Francis  E.  WaiTen,  who  is  now  one 
of  the  United  States  Senators  from  that  State.  The  School 
was  located  at  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$8,000  was  secured.  A  building  was  erected  on  the  cottage 
plan.  The  next  legislature  failed  to  provide  for  it,  the  School 
was  abandoned,  and  the  building  was  rented  for  other  pur- 
poses by  the  trustees.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  still 
available  for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  when  twelve  pupils 
can  be  secured,  but  Mr.  French  thinks  a  new  building  will 
have  to  be  erected. 


The  Third  Congress  of  Gentian  Instructors. — The  Third 
Congress  of  German  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was  held  at 
Augsburg  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  of  May  last.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  members  were  present.  Messrs.  Heid- 
siek  and  Heinrichs,  who  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  our 
German  brethren  by  questioning  the  excellence  of  their 
method  as  practised  within  recent  years,  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  Congress  was  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  what  should  be 
done  to  secure  the  permanence  and  success  of  the  pure  oral 
method.  The  adverse  decision  of  Minister  Bosse  in  reply  to 
the  petition  of  the  adult  deaf  of  Germany*  was  recognized  as  a 
great  triumph,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  period  of  danger 
was  not  yet  ended.  After  long  and  animated  debate,  resolu- 
tions offered  by  Mr.  J.  Vatter,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  were 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  attacks  (by  Mr.  Heid- 
siek)  upon  the  pure  oral  method,  and  the  present  advocacv 
(by  Mr.  Heinrichs)  of  the  use  of  the  sign  language  in  connec- 
tion with  oral  teaching,  were  calculated  to  imperil  the  neces- 
sary perfection  of  the  method  and  its  further  diffusion,  and 
that  to  effect  the  desire<l  results  the  following  measures  were 
essential :  (a)  smaller  institutions  (the  number  of  pupils  not 
to  exceed  fifty)  and  the  separation  of  pupils  according  to  their 
intellectual  endowments :  (^)  a  school  period  beginning  at  the 

•  See  the  AnnalM,  volume  xxxviii,  page  82. 
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completion  of  the  seventh  year  and  continuing  not  less  than 
eight  years ;  not  more  than  ten  pupils  in  a  class  and  as  many 
regular  teachers  as  there  are  classes ;  (c)  compensation  for 
teachers  so  high  that  the  dissipation  of  their  strength  in  out- 
side work  would  not  be  necessary ;  {d)  the  union  of  Geiinan 
teachers  into  a  strong  association ;  (e)  frequent  conferences 
of  principals  and  teachers,  and  the  direct  administration  of 
institutions  by  professional  workers  only :  {/)  the  exclusion 
of  signs  and  the  sign-language  from  the  instruction,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  a  greater  use  of  the  method  of  intuition  in  lan- 
guage-teaching, assisted  by  mimicry  and  action,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  speech  from  th^  first  weeks  of  school  throughout 
the  whole  course.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  form  an  associa- 
tion of  German  teachers,  as  proposed  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
above  mentioned. 


De  rupees  Statue. — The  statue  of  the  Abbe  de  Tl^pee  at 
Versailles,  which  was  in  a  neglected  and  unattractive  part  of 
the  city,  was  removed  by  the  municipal  authorities  on  the  2d 
of  September  last,  in  the  course  of  the  autumnal  festival  held 
every  year  at  Versailles,  to  the  Place  Saint  Louis,  in  front  of 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  a  site  desirable  in  all 
respects. 

Gallaudet's  Birthday. — The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  Founder  of  Deaf-Mute 
Instruction  in  America,  was  appropriately  celebrated  on  the 
10th  of  December  last,  as  usual,  by  many  schools  and  soci- 
eties of  the  deaf  in  America.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the 
celebration  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  Manhattan 
Literary  Association.  An  excellent  address  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Fox,  which  is  published  in  full  in  the 
J)eaf-Mnt€s'  Journal  of  December  20. 


2'he  Annals. — It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Afwals  to  sound 
its  own  praises,  nor  even  to  quote  the  kind  words  which  its 
contemporanes  speak  of  it.  But  we  think  our  friendly  readers 
will  be  glad  to  have  us  make  an  exception  this  once  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  rule,  and  let  them  read  some  extracts  from 
an  article  on  the  Annals  in  the  November  number  of  the 
British  Deaf -Mute  written  by  Dr.  David  Buxton,  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  lievieto  of  fJeaf-Mute  JSducation,  formerly  head- 
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master  of  the  Liverpool  School,  afterwards  secretary  of  the 

Society  for  Training  Teachers  and  Diffusion  of  the  German 

Method,  author  of  the  article  on  the  "Deaf  and  Dumb"  in 

Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  and  many  other  valuable  contributions 

to  the  literature  of  our  profession : 

Which  of  the  countries,  engaged  like  our  own  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  stands  first  in  the  cultivation  of  periodical  literature  on 
the  subject  ?  Only  one  answer  can,  we  think,  be  given  by  any  one  really 
competent  to  answer  the  question  at  all.  That  answer  would  be — The 
United  States  of  America.  And  if  it  were  further  sought  to  know  the 
name  of  its  leading  periodical,  the  answer  must  again  be  one,  and  one 
only — the  American  Annals  of  tJie  Deaf.  It  is  beyond  all  question  the 
publication  which  is  entitled  to  be  named  first  and  to  be  placed  highest, 
as  the  best  known,  the  longest  in  existence,  and  the  most  widely  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  of  the  periodical  publications  connected  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  This  is  a  large  claim,  but,  looking  at  all  the  facts,  we 
feel  sure  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  good.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Dr.  Buxton  then  gives  a  detailed  description  and  history  of 
the  AnnalSy  derived  from  the  Annals  itself  and  from  his  own 
recollections,  which  go  back  almost  to  the  issue  of  the  original 
numbers.     He  concludes  as  follows : 

No  attentive  reader  can  review  a  work  like  this  without  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  enormous  labor  which  has  been  spent  upon  it,  and  a  deep 
consciousness  of  its  value.  If  some  who  have  come  later  into  the  field 
seek  an  example  which  they  may  rejoice  to  follow,  for  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  calm  tone  and  temper  in  discussion,  purity  of  diction,  and 
hearty  loyalty  to  a  great  cause,  let  them  take  and  follow,  as  their  guide 
and  example,  the  American  A  nncUs  of  the  Deaf 

The  last  paragraph  above  quoted  expresses  admirably  the 
ideal  at  which  the  A  nnals  has  always  aimed,  though  we  have 
never  dared  to  believe  it  was  fully  attained.  That  so  compe- 
tent a  judge  as  Dr.  Buxton  should  pronounce  the  ideal  realized 
is  certainly  gratifying,  and  is  an  incentive  to  more  earnest 
efforts  for  the  future.  So  far  as  his  judgment  is  true  of  the 
past  and  present,  the  credit  is  chiefly  due  to  Luzerne  Rae  and 
his  associates  of  the  Hartford  School,  who  set  a  high  standard 
for  the  Annals  at  the  outset,  and  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  profession  whose  contributions  during  all  these  yearn  have 
maintained  its  character. 


SEMI-MUTES.* 

A  river  deep  of  silence 

£*er  swells  our  souls  around, 
Its  tide  flows  and  submerges 

The  weaker  tide  of  sound. 

Now  memory  flashes  through  us, 

Now  lingers  with  us  long ; 
Sweet  strains  of  vanished  music 

Make  up  its  mournful  song. 

Tet  must  we  bear  our  burden, 

Yet  must  we  walk  our  way, 
And  slowly,  surely  build  a  work 

That  will  endure  for  aye. 

We  can  control  the  future, 

Can  live  or  well  or  ill. 
Let  us  clasp  hands  and  forward ! 

There  is  no  standing  still. 

AGATHA  M.  TIEGEL.  B.  A., 
rrulructor  in  the  Minnewta  School^  Fat  ibaull,  Minn. 


OF  ONE  WHO  IS  DEAF.t 

She  moves  about  the  house  with  meek  content. 

Her  face  is  like  a  psalm  of  other  years  ; 
She  only  guesses  half  of  what  is  meant ; 

But  hides  her  impotence,  her  natural  tears. 

Whene'er  we  gather  close  for  jest  or  tale 
She  shuns  the  circle,  lest  it  fret  our  mood 

To  raise  our  voices  till  our  joyance  fail ; 
She  sits  apart  in  patient  quietude. 

And  though  we  try  to  make  her  lot  more  bright. 
To  set  her  in  our  miclst  and  show  her  love 

(For  she  is  lovesome;,  yet  few  glimpse  aright 
Her  desolation  and  the  cross  thereof. 

Dear  God,  may  recompense  be  hers  from  Thee  ; 

May  melodies  from  days  gone  by  come  back 
To  fill  her  silence,  and  a  symphony 

Played  soft  of  angels  soothe  her  sorry  lack, 

That,  while  she  sits  and  makes  no  least  demur. 
Left  much  to  loneliness  and  forced  apart, 

She  have  companionship  to  comfort  her — 
She  hear  a  constant  singiug  in  her  heart. 

RICHARD  lUTRTON,  Ph.  D., 

Hartford^  Confk 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  PRIBOJRY  LANGUAGE  WORK.— L* 


We  should  first  get  a  clear  coDception  of  what  we  have  to 
deal  with.  The  minds  of  deaf  childreD,  when  they  enter  school, 
are  blanks  as  far  as  knowledge  of  language  is  concerned. 
Some  one  has  said,  "  worse  than  mere  blanks,  for  blanks  can 
easily  be  filled  up,  while  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reach  these 
blanks  of  mind  in  order  to  put  anything  like  intelligence  into 
them." 

Hearing  children  acquire  language  through  the  ear.  "  The 
ear  is  the  organ  of  instruction  and  intelligence" — (Aristotle.) 
Deaf  children  do  not  and  cannot  acquire  language  as  hearing 
children  do.  They  must  be  taught  the  meaning  and  use  of 
every  word  in  the  vocabulary  they  acquire — the  use  of  every 
form  of  a  word  and  of  every  combination  of  words.  It  is  true 
that  pupils,  whether  taught  by  the  oral  or  by  the  manual 
method,  will  occasionally  pick  up  the  meaning  of  a  word  here 
and  there ;  but  the  use  of  language  can  only  be  acquired  by 
patient  and  tireless  effort. 

We  should  first  give  these  children  the  most  simple  lan- 


^  This  ootline  may  be  uiied  «ith  classes  taught  by  the  oral  method  or 
with  those  taught  by  the  manual  methocl.  When  the  manual  method  is 
employed,  tpelling  and  the  reading  of  ftpelling  take  the  place  of  $peirh  and 
apeech-reading.  Id  giving  the  outline  to  the  teachers  of  the  Bho<le  Island 
8<thool,  it  is  supplemented  by  talks  ui>on  language-teaching  in  general, 
by  practical  work  with  pupils  of  different  grades,  illustrating  difficult 
points  in  language-teaching,  and  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  se- 
lected articles  bearing  upon  our  work.  Specimens  of  lessons  and  origi- 
nal exercises  tor  drill-work  are  from  time  to  time  required  from  each 
teacher. 
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guage  possible  to  express  intelligently  their  every-daj  wants 
and  their  thoughts  about  the  common-place  events  of  their 
lives.  When  we  have  supplied  them,  as  fai*  as  it  lies  in  our 
power,  with  the  language  that  hearing  children  acquire,  with- 
out effort,  from  the  beginning  to  the  seventh  year  of  their 
lives,  we  may  attempt  something  like  the  work  in  schools  for 
the  hearing. 

"  Language  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  deaf  child's  edu- 
cation," a  distinguished  educator  has  said.  ^'Give  him  lan- 
guage, the  understanding,  and  ready  command  of  his  country's 
vernacular,  and  he  is  educated.  Give  him  all  else  possible 
without  this  and  he  is  and  remains  an  isolated  and  helpless 
being." — (Dr.  Joseph  A.  Seiss.)  If  for  the  hearing  child  from 
five  to  seven  yeai's  is  required  for  the  ac(|uisition  of  simple 
language,  ought  we  not  to  allow  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
for  the  deaf  child,  whose  mind  we  must  reach  and  develop,  not 
through  the  ear,  but  through  the  other  senses  T  ''  To  supply 
the  place  of  the  ear  by  means  of  the  other  senses  requires  the 
travelling  of  a  very  circuitous  and  heavy  road,  and  even  then 
can  be  only  imperfectly  ac*x;omplished." — {Children  of  Silence.) 

"  It  is  the  frequency  with  which  words  are  presented  to  the 
mind  that  impresses  them  upon  the  memory." — (Dalgamo.) 
Therefore  repetition,  constant  repetition,  must  be  one  law  to 
guide  us. 

Inhere  should  be  a  system  in  the  teaching  of  language^  so 
that  we  may  make  the  most  of  our  time  and  our  material. 
The  natural  method  is  not  practicable  with  ten  pupils  and  one 
teacher.  In  the  exceptional  cases  we  know  of,  where  a  deaf 
child  has  acquired  lauguage  exactly  as  hearing  children  do,  the 
child  has  had  unuHUtd  advantage.s,  and  mother,  father,  sisters, 
brothers,  and  friends,  each  acting  the  part  of  a  teacher.  In 
our  schools  the  conditions  are  different,  and  we  must  adopt  dif- 
ferent methods.  We  should  interest  the  pupils  and  mold 
their  wishes  to  conform  with  our  plans  for  the  development  of 
their  minds  and  their  language.  We  should  strive  to  preserve 
the  individuidity  of  each  child,  and  yet  handle  the  class  as  a  unit 
as  fur  as  possible.  To  do  this  re(j[uires  infinite  tact,  skill,  ani- 
mation, and  will  power. 

In  the  outline  given  here  the  important  steps  in  primary 
language  work  are  arranged  systematically,  each  step  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  one  to  follow,  and  suggestions  for  working 
up  these  steps  tue  given.     From  a  small  beginning  the  work 
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broadens  and  extends  until  It  complete  foundation  has  been 
laid. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  work  as  given  here  is 
merely  an  outline,  and  that  much  filling  in  must  be  done. 
Success  depends  largely  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which 
each  step  is  developed  and  the  practical  use  that  is  made  of  it. 

The  Column  or  JF^ive- Slate  Sf/stetn,  which  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  which  Miss  Barry 
presented  in  the  Educator  last  yeai\  is  an  important  aid. 
Suggestions  for  the  kindergarten  exercises  have  been  gath- 
ered from  work  seen  at  the  Northampton  and  the  Pennsylvania 
schools. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  state  how  much  of  the  work  outlined 
should  be  done  in  one  month,  two  months,  or  even  in  one  year, 
for  the  amount  that  may  be  accomplished  is  so  dependent  upon 
the  quality  and  age  of  the  class  under  instruction  ;  but  this 
work  should  be  done  before  other  work  is  attempted  if  it  re- 
quire two  years,  three  years,  or  more,  for  upon  it  depends  the 
whole  structure  of  language. 

EXERCISES  PRELIXINABY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  LANGUAGE  WORK, 
DESIGNED  TO  CULTIVATE  ATTENTION,  OBSERVATION,  AND  IM- 
ITATION. 

I. 

Establish  confidence  and  a  friendly  feeling  with  the  pupils 
by  means  of  play. 

n. 

Interest  pupils  with  pictui'es  and  toys.  Allow  them  to  tell 
about  the  cat  and  dog,  etc..  at  home,  by  natural  gestures. 

in. 

Movement  exercises. 

Movements  of  the  body.  arms,  hands,  feet,  and  head,  and  of 
the  mouth,*  taking  positions  for  the  vowels  without  voice — 
ah,  ow,  oo,  etc. 

Rising  and  sitting,  stepping  forward,  and  taking  places  in 
semicircle. 

Taking  slates,  pencils,  etc. 

Stick-laying,  matching  colors,  matching  pictures,  weaving, 
etc 


*In  cUsi>*r*  taught  l»y  th»-  oral  iu«rtLod, 
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In  general,  kindergarten  exercises  adapted,  and  continued 
according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  After  regular  articulation 
and  language  work  is  begun,  these  exercises  may  be  introduced 
at  intervals,  for  a  few  moments.  They  afford  a  rest  and  a 
pleasant  change. 

THE   BEOINKINO   OF   LAN0UA.aE   WOBK. 

From  the  beginning  the  eye  should  be  trained  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ear  as  far  as  possible,  whether  in  reading  lan- 
guage upon  the  lips  or  upon  the  fingers,  and  the  habit  of  de- 
pending upon  this  faculty,  as  the  hearing  child  depends  upon 
his  hearing,  should  be  cultivated  from  the  outset. 

When  teaching  by  the  oral  method,  we  have  a  three-fold  task 
before  us — to  teach  speech-reading^  spoken  language,  and  torit- 
ten  language — each  of  the  three  having  two  parts — ^a  mechan- 
ical part  and  a  mind  part.  In  the  ideal  oral  teaching  the 
progress  in  speech-reading,  spoken  language,  and  written  lan- 
guage should  be  parallel — that  is,  a  child  should  be  able  to 
read  from  the  lips,  to  speak,  and  to  write  all  the  language  he 
acquires. 

When  the  manual  method  is  employed,  a  child  should  be 
able  to  spell  language,  to  read  the  spelling  of  it,  to  write  it, 
and  to  understand  it  when  it  is  written  to  him. 

Mrst  Step. 

Give  simple  directions,*  Rxm,  Hop,  Cotne,  Go,  etc. 

At  first,  use  only  two  verbs.  When  the  pupils  are  able  to 
take  these  readily  and  correctly,  give  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Let  the  teacher  give  the  directions  imtil  the  articulation 
work  is  far  enough  advanced  to  permit  the  pupils  to  speak 
these  words.  Then  require  each  pupil  in  turn  to  give  a  direc- 
tion. This  secures  practice  in  reading  one  another's  lips,  and 
practice  in  using  this  form  of  the  verb.  It  has  been  my  cus- 
tom to  write  on  the  black-board  with  colored  crayon  a  list  of 
the  verbs  taught  in  this  form,  for  reference.  Colored  crayon 
is  used  to  make  this  form  and  spelling  more  distinctive  when, 
later,  we  shall  have  another  tense  and  another  spelling  of  the 

same  verb. 

Second  Step. 

The  second  step  in  language- teaching,  with  a  class  taught 
by  the  oral  method,  is  made  in  close  connection  with  articula- 


*  In  mauual  classes,  i*pell  or  wHte  the  word. 
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tion  work.  The  teaching  of  elementary  sounds  is  begun,  the 
pupils  imitating  the  sound  made  by  the  teacher,  then  the 
written  character  that  represents  this  sound  is  placed  upon 
the  black-board. 

Give  practice  in  penmanship  (with  slate  and  pencil).  Have 
pupils  first  trace  and  then  copy  the  letter  or  letters  that  have 
been  given.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
sounds  when  uttered,  should  be  able  to  utter  them,  and  to 
write  the  letter  or  letters  that  are  the  symbols  for  them. 

Third  Step, 
Teach  combinations  of  sounds  in  the  same  manner. 

Fourth  Step, 

As  soon  as  the  sounds  learned  can  be  combined  to  form 
words,  teach  the  meaning  by  the  use  of  objects,  pictures,  etc. 

Teach  the  indejinite  article  with  all  nouns,  except  those 
with  which  we  always  use  the  definite.  Example,  a  cat,  a  man, 
a  top,  the  moon,  the  floor,  the  sun. 

The  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  use  the  when  but  one 
object  of  a  kind  is  in  the  room,  and  a  or  an  when  there  are 
more  than  one,  is  confusing  to  the  pupil  and  is  the  cause  of 
much  error.  For  instance,  Eddie,  who  had  been  taught  in 
this  manner,  attempted  an  item  of  news.  Fannie  became 
the  possessor  of  a  new  comb — the  only  conib  in  the  room — 
and  Eddie  said,  "  Fannie  has  the  new  comb."  I  have  seen 
this  incorrect  use  of  the  follow  pupils  all  through  their  course. 
It  also  renders  the  more  important  use  of  the  definite  article, 
which  we  shall  take  up  later,  more  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Teach  a  few  descriptive  adjectives,  and  the  numerals  from 
one  to  ten. 

Teach  the  plural  number  of  a  few  nouns.  Ex.:  two  hats, 
three  books,  etc.  The  construction  of  Hentences  may  be  be- 
gun when  nearly  all  of  the  elementary  sounds,  twenty>five  or 
thirty  nouns,  ten  descriptive  adjectives,  the  numerals  to  ten, 
and  the  names*  of  the  members  of  the  class  have  been 
learned.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  these  words  from 
the  lips,t  to  show  their  meaning,  to  speak  ^  them,  and  to  write 
them. 


*In  oral  classes  omit  names,  at  this  time,  coutaiDing  very  difficult 
sounds,  as  i  and  Gh. 
-*-  In  manual  classes,  read  fingern. 
X  In  manual  classes,  read  t/j  itjttU. 
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When  children  enter  school  at^a  very  early  age — ^five,  six,  or 
seven  years — the  kindergarten  exercises,  lip-reading  of  simple 
directions  and  of  words,  and  drill  upon  the  articulation  of 
the  elementary  sounds  and  of  words,  may  be  continued 
throughout  the  entire  first  year,  with  but  little  sentence  work 
beiug  attempted.     Two  or  three  forms  for  asking  permission, 

May  J ?y  the   forms   I^leaae  give  some  bretzd  to  nie, 

Please  give  some  meat  to  me,  etc.,  for  use  at  the  table,  and  a 
few  very  simple  sentences  may  be  given  so  that  practice  in 
smoothness  of  speech  may  be  had,  but  no  systematic  sentence 
work. 

The  time  may  be  spent  more  profitably  in  cultivating  quick 
and  accurate  lip-reading  and  in  voice  culture. 

When  giving  lip-reading  exercises,  do  not  repeat  often. 
Pupils  quickly  form  the  habit  of  waiting  for  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  said. 

The  same  is  true  in  finger-spelling  exercises. 


Run. 

Hop. 

Bow. 

Lunp^h. 

Jnmp. 

Cry. 

Wrtlk. 

Fall. 

Stand. 

Sit. 

Como. 

do. 

Turn. 

Yawn. 

SUu'p. 


STJMMABT   OF    WOHK. 

finperatt've  of  Verbs. 

Wash  (your  slates). 

(your  face). 

(your  bauds). 
Clap  your  hands. 
Shut  (your  eyes). 

(the  door). 

(a  window). 
(.)l)on  (R  window). 

(the  door). 
Put  (your  slates  away). 
Throw  (a  ball). 
Take  (your  books). 
Roll  (a' ball;. 

(two  balls). 
Kiss  me. 
etc. 

EL.RMENTABY    HOHNDS.* 

Contionanti*. 


P- 
t. 

k. 


b.    m. 
d.     n.     1. 


r. 


•Tin?  rounds  that  look  alike  are  jj^ouped  together.  In  lip-reading  I 
give  a  sound  and  rtMpiire  the  pupils  to  write  the  letters  for  all  the  sounds 
that  look  likt*  th«'  one  I  i^'ave.  The  arrangement  of  the  consonants  is 
similar  to  that  on  tin*  chart  prepared  at  Northampton. 
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Con«man«*-Continued 
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Same  Difficult  GombinaUofm. 


ps 

tr 

fl 

pt 

vn 

shr 

mp        rbd 

ts 

Pr 

si 

kt 

rm 

spr 

md        md 

ks 

dr 

bl 

ft 

sm 

thr 

Id          ngk 

ra 

fr 

gl 

It 

sn 

str 

Im         rrd 

rz 

gr 

kl 

St 

m 

skr 

If          U 

▼z 

br 

Pl 

sp 

dn 

rat 

Ik          rt 

mz 

kr 

spl 

8k 

kn 

▼d 

nd         rd 

WORDS.* 

Nouns. 

a  boy 

a  shoe 

a 

boat 

a  paper 

a  top 

abaU 

a 

fish 

a  dress 

a  cat 

a  doll 

a 

knife 

a  box 

a  cow 

li  hat 

a 

slate 

a  chair 

a  dog 

a  man 

a 

spoon 

a  woman 

a  cup 

a  girl 

a  spool 

a  window 

a  piu 

a  l>ook 

a 

sheep 

\ 

the  door 

a  fan 

a  coat 

a 

baby 

the  floor 

Ad{jeetiv€s. 

blue 

black 

good 

one 

six 

red 

green 

bad 

two 

seven 

pink 

yellow 

larg( 

B 

three 

eight 

brown 

white 

small 

four 

nine 

five 

ten 

THE    BEOINNINa   OF   SENTENCE   WORK. 

Action  work  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  means  we  have 
to  illustrate  language.  Through  it  we  ai*e  able  to  present  a 
picture  that  is  alive.  It  should  be  employed  largely  during 
the  first  three  years  to  teach  the  principles  of  language  con- 
struction, but  the  pupils,  frovi  the  beghniing^  should  be  en- 
couraged and  required  to  apply  these  principles  by  expressing 
original  thought.  The  true  test  of  their  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage is  the  practical  use  they  make  of  it.  Pupils  will  be 
much  more  patient  over  the  drill- work  that  must  be  given  in 
order  to  teach  the  principles  of  language  if  they  see  a  reason 
for  it.  When  they  discover  that  it  is  to  furnish  them  with  a 
medium  of  commimication,  by  which  they  can  express  their 
thoughts  and  be  understood,  they  enter  into  it  with  much 
more  zeal  and  interest. 

The  column  system  is  used  with  the  first  sentence  given. 
Six  columns  are  an*anged  upon  the  black-board,  and  each  new 


*  This  list  (roiitiiins  nearly  all  of  the  elementary  Nounds.     Of  conree 
other  word!«  may  be  subHtituted  if  preferred. 
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step  is  worked  out  in  this  simple  diagram  before  the  sentence 
is  spoken*  or  written. 

The  pupils  are  provided  with  slates  of  a  large  size — 16  x  20 — 
lapon  which  corresponding  columns  are  arranged,  the  dividing 
lines  being  permanently  scratched.  AU  written  work  is  writ- 
^^n  in  the  columns  on  these  slates.  The  interrogatives,  Who  ? 
"What  1  Where  ?  Whom  ?  and  When  1  are  written  at  the  top 
the  proper  columns,  and  their  meaning  gradually  unfolded 
connection  with  the  work  upon  the  declarative  sentence. 


IfHrst  St^.     Intransitive  Verb,  Past  Tense. 

• 

I  begin  with  the  past  tense  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
't^ense  of  the  verb  that  the  pupils  can  make  use  of  first  in  ex- 
pressing original  thought.     I  begin  with  the  most  simple  form 
of  a  declarative   sentence — a  sentence  composed  of  a  simple 
subject  and  a  simple   predicate — two  words,  one  of   which  is 
vmderstood  and  can  be  spoken*  by  every  member  of  the  class. 
Sx.:  Mae  ran.     The  direction  "  Run  "  is  spoken*  to  May,  who 
xnins.     Place  her  in  front  of  Column  I,  point  to  Column  II  and 
cisk :  "  What  ?  What  ?"  One  bright  mind,  at  least,  will  grasp 
'the  idea  and  say  "  run."     Correct  this.     Say  "  ran  "  and  write 
the  new  formf  in  Column  II. 

Have  each  pupil  in  the  class,  except  Mae,  who  remains 
standing  at  Column  I,  speak^  the  sentence,  Mae  ran.  Take 
another  pupil,  whose  name  is  known  to  the  class,  and  use  the 
same  verb,  then  another  pupil. 

Take  another  verb.  Ex.:  fell.  Go  through  the  same  steps 
as  before.  Try  the  verbs  alternately,  etc.,  until  the  pupils 
are  able  to  speak^  the  sentences  correctly,  describing  each 
action. 

Now  have  an  action  and  let  the  pupils  write  the  sentence 
describing  it  in  the  columns  on  their  slates. 

Second  Step.     Personal  Pronoun  ^' I.^^ 

Have  an  action  performed  as  before.  Let  the  pupil,  who 
performed  the  action,  take  her  place  in  front  of  Column  I. 
Instruct  her  by  pantomime  that  she  must  not  use  her  name, 
but  must  say  "  7"." 


*  Where  the  manual  method  is  employed,  read  trpelled. 
t  As  fast  as  the  past  tense  of   each  verb  is  learned,  the  new  form  may 
be  written  in  the  reference  list  with  white  crayon.     Ex  :  Run,  ran. 
t  Where  the  manual  method  is  employed,  read  tipell. 
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Gall  another  pupil  to  speak*  the  sentence,  who,  of  cottrse, 
must  use  the  proper  name.  Show  all  the  pupils  that  this  child 
and  they  may  use  the  name,  but  that  the  one  who  performed 
the  action  must  use  "  I." 

Have  each  pupil  in  the  class  perform  this  action  and  speak* 
the  sentence :  I . 

Use  the  second  verb  that  has  been  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Have  an  action,  and  let  each  pupil  speak*  the  proper  sen- 
tence, and  then  write  the  same. 

Much  practice  in  penmanship  will  be  necessary  until  a  neat, 
legible  hand  is  formed. 

Teach  a  few  more  intransitive  verbs,  selecting  those  that 
may  be  spoken  with  the  least  difficulty. 

Be  sure  that  each  pupil  uses  the  pronoun  I  correctly  before 
another  step  is  attempted. 

Third  Step.     The  Interrogative  "  Who  f  " 

By  frequently  pointing  to  Column  I  and  asking,  "  Who  ? 
Who?^'  before  the  action  is  described,  the  meaning  of  this 
interrogative  gradually  becomes  clear.  It  should  now  be  used 
whenever  an  opportimity  occurs,  and  the  pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  it. 

Do  not  require  a  complete  sentence  in  the  answers  to  que8> 
tions.  Nothing  can  be  more  stiff  and  unnatural  than  to  ask  a 
child,  "  What  is  your  name  1 "  and  have  him  reply  in  measured 
tones,  "  My  name  is  Frank."  No  hearing  child  would  reply  in 
this  manner.  Let  us  make  the  manner  of  speech  of  the  deaf 
as  nearly  hke  that  of  the  hearing  as  possible. 

When  the  complete  sentence  is  given  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  questions  are  understood  or  not,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  from  the  Educator  for  December,  1893 : 

What  did  I  do? 

You  gave  two  books  to  Katie. 
What  did  I  give  to  Katie  ? 

You  gave  two  books  to  Katie. 
To  whimi  did  I  give  two  books  ? 

You  gave  two  books  to  Katie. 
Who  gave  two  books  to  Katie  ? 

Y'ou  gave  two  books  to  Katie. 
Hoir  many  boifka  did  I  give  to  Katie  ? 

You  gave  two  books  to  Katie. 


Wher<^  the  manual  uu'thod  is  employed,  read  nj^ell. 
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JFburth  Siep.     Plural  Subject 

Have  an  action  using  an  intransitive  verb,  that  has  been 
learned  with  two  pupils  for  the  actors. 


Ex.: 


Who? 

1 
t 

1 

Mae 

and 

Bertha 

ran. 

We  now  have  a  new  sentence  form  requiring  the  conjunction 
and.  Show  the  class  how  to  use  the  conjunction  and  how  to 
write*  it.  Have  a  number  of  actions  of  this  character,  using 
the  verbs  that  have  been  learned,  so  that  the  little  minds  may 
have  but  one  new  difficulty  to  overcome. 

Fifth  Step.     One  Subject— 2'wo  Verba. 
Have  an  action  using  two  verbs. 


Ex.:    Who? 

Mae  I  ran 
I  and 
:  fell. 


Let  the  pupils  think  out  the  way  to  express  this. 
the  few  verbs  learned  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 
Ex.:  ran  and  fell. 

hopped  and  laughed. 

bowed  and  ran. 

hopped  and  feU. 

ran  and  fell  and  cried. 

Sixth  Step.     Compound  Sentence. 
Have  two  pupils  perform  a  different  action  each. 


Combine 


Ex.: 


Who? 
Mae 
and 
Bertha 


ran 


hopped. 


Have  pupUs  speak  f  the  sentence  and  write  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  before. 

*  I  prefer  to  have  the  conjunction  placed  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
diagnuns. 
^  Spell  in  maxiiuU  olasBes. 
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Seventh  Step,     Pronoun  '*  You  "  (nominatwe  case). 

This  pronoun  requires  very  careful  teaching.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  deaf  children  who  thought  of  you  only  as  mean- 
ing the  teacher,  and  when  called  upon  to  address  another 
person  they  would  invariably  blunder.  From  the  first  we 
should  endeavor  to  impart  the  true  meaning  of  this  pronoun — 
that  it  means  the  person  whom  we  address. 

Let  the  teacher  perform  an  action.  A  pupil  is  ready  and 
eager  to  place  her  in  the  proper  column  space.  Give  the 
child  the  word  you,  and  he  speaks*  the  sentence.  Let  each 
pupil  in  turn  speakf  the  sentence  and  all  write  it. 

Now,  call  upon  the  brightest  child  in  the  class.  Let  her  do 
something  and  act  the  part  of  teacher,  the  children  each  in 
turn  addressing  her.  With  a  little  prompting  this  may  be 
accomplished.  Let  the  sentence  be  written  and  shown  to  the 
pupil-teacher.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils  that 
whether  their  language  be  spoken]:  or  written,  the  one  to 
whom  they   speak  or  write  must  be  the  you. 

Have  a  pupil  act  as  teacher,  and  let  the  real  teacher  do 
something.  Let  the  class,  in  describing  what  was  done,  ad- 
dress the  pupil  teacher.     Ex.:  Miss  ran. 

Much  drill  will  be  required  upon  the  use  of  this  pronoun. 
After  the  work  suggested  has  been  continued  for  several  days, 
have  the  pupils  describe  an  action  first  to  the  person  who  per- 
formed it,  and  then  to  another  person,  thus  requiring  the  pro- 
noun to  be  used  in  one  case,  and  the  noun  in  the  other.  Occa- 
sionally allow  a  pupil  to  tell  a  teacher  in  an  adjoining  room  what 
has  been  done.  The  pupils  will  be  eager  to  do  this,  and  it  is 
good  practice  for  them. 

There  will  be  frequent  mistakes.  A  great  deal  of  patience 
and  practice  is  necessary,  and  must  be  extended  through  days 
and  weeks  before  a  teacher  can  feel  confident  that  her  pupils 
use  this  pronoun  correctly. 

In  lip-readi7ig  exercises  it  has  been  my  practice  to  require 
the  pupils  to  read  "  I "  on  the  lips,  and  to  change  it  to  "  you  " 
in  giving  back  the  sentence,  either  by  speech  or  writing.  This, 
I  know,  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  many  oral  teachers,  who 
insist  that  in  lip-readiuff  exercises  the  pupil  must  give  back 
exactly  what  he  sees  on  the  lips,  but  I  believe  that  the  child 

*  SpelU,  iu  mauual  classes. 
t  Spell,  in  manual  classes. 
X  Spflledf  in  mauual  classes. 
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who  Bees  "  I  ^'  on  the  lips,  knows  the  force  of  the  pronoun,  and 
changes  it  to  ''  you  "  is  a  more  intelligent  hp-reader  than  he 
who  writes  the  sentence  as  it  is  given. 

My  principle  is  to  make  language  help  lip-reading^  aud  lip- 
rectding  help  language. 

If  the  child  is  told  at  one  time  that  he  must  say  "  I,"  and  at 
another  that  he  must  say  "  you  "  to  express  the  same  idea,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  he  becomes  confused  t 

The  same  rule  should  be  followed  in  finger-spelling  exer- 
cises. 

JEigfvth  St^, 

While  at  work  upon  the  pronoun  you,  we  may  also  develop 
the  intransitive  sentence-forms  that  have  not  been  given,  and 
teach  a  few  more  intransitive  verbs.  The  object  in  introduc- 
ing the  different  sentence-forms  so  early  in  the  course  is  two- 
fold. It  compels  the  pupils  to  think.  It  enables  them  to  ex- 
press a  number  of  ideas  with  the  sanie  words  in  different 
combinations,  and  by  speaking  these  words  over  and  over 
they  learn  to  speak  them  welL 

Daily  articulation  drill  upon  the  elementary  sounds  and 
combinatioDS,  and  special  drill  upon  sounds  that  are  difficult 
for  individual  members  of  the  class,  must  be  kept  up. 

The  speech  must  be  watched  carefully  all  the  time,  and  the 
defects  corrected.  Carelessness  at  this  stage  produces  ruinous 
effects. 

We  do  not  notice  defects  so  much  if  we  watch  the  pupil^s 
lips  when  he  is  speaking.  Turn  your  eyes  away  and  see  if 
you  understand  what  he  is  saying. 

For  lip-reading  exercises  continue  practice  in  reading  ele- 
mentary sounds,  combinations  and  words,  and  in  interpreting 
directions  given  by  pupils  or  teacher. 

Tell  something,  using  the  verbs  and  pronouns  that  have 
been  taught,  and  have  the  class  write  what  you  say. 

Have  pupils  each  tell  something,  if  possible,  thus  making  a 
beginning  in  original  work. 

Insist  upon  neat  slate  work  and  good  penmanship. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  action  work,  we  must  have  as 
great  a  variety  of  actions  as  possible.  Considerable  thought 
and  preparation  are  necessary  to  do  this. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  book  of  action  work  in  which  to  keep 
all  the  different  actions  we  can  devise  upon  each  point  as  it  is 
taken  up.     As  the  amount  of  material  increases,  care  should 
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be  taken  to  weave  into  the  work  over  and  over  again  all  the 

points  that  have  been  introduced.     Do  not  give  directions 

before  the  class  for  actions  to  be  performed.     Take  the  pupil 

or  pupils  aside  and  direct  them  what  to  do.     Then  let  them 

go  before  the  class  and  act  their  parts.     This  compels  the 

pupils  to  observe  closely  what  is  done,  and  more  interest  can 

be  kept  up  than  if  they  know  what  is  coming. 

A  list  of  forty-foe  sentences  w*  which  only  ten  ifUransitive 

verbsy  two  pronouns^  and  the  fiames  of  the  pupils  in  the  class 

are  used. 

[One  subject  and  one  verb.] 

1.  Mae  ran  (Mae  writes  / ran).  6.  Bernie  fell. 

2.  Bertha  hopped.  7.  Fannie  laughed. 

3.  Tou  bowed.  8.  Mamie  slept. 

4.  Alfred  cried.  9.  Nellie  yawned. 

5.  Eddie  walked.  10.  Maggie  danced. 

[Two  subjects  and  one  verb.] 

11.  Mae  and  Fannie  slept. 

12.  Mamie  and  Bertha  hopped. 

13.  Eddie  and  Beruie  ran. 

14.  Mamie  and  you  walked. 

15.  Miss and  Maggie  danced. 

16.  Nellie  and  Beruie  laughed. 

17.  You  and  I  yawned. 

18.  Fannie  and  Eddie  bowed. 

19.  Alfred  and  Bernie  fell. 

20.  Bertha  and  Mae  cried. 

[One  subject  and  two  verbs.] 

21.  Eddie  ran  and  fell. 

22.  Mamie  ran  and  hopped. 

23.  Bi»rtba  fell  and  cned. 

24.  Fannie  walked  and  laughed. 

25.  Mamie  danced  and  ran. 
20.  You  bowed  and  walked. 

27.  Mae  yawned  and  slept. 

28.  Bernie  hopped  and  fell. 

29.  Alfred  laughed  and  ran. 

30.  Nellie  danced  and  bowed. 

[Compound  sentences.] 

31.  Eddie  hopped  and  Bernie  walked. 

32.  Bertha  slept  and  you  lauglied. 

33.  You  slept  and  Miss yawned. 

34.  Eddie  yawned  and  Fannie  laughed. 

35.  Mamie  walked  and  Mae  ran. 

30.  Alfred  danced  and  Bertha  laugbed. 

37.  Eddie  ran  and  Fannie  hopped. 

38.  Mae  laughed  and  Fannie  cried. 

39.  Bernie  hopped  and  Mae  danced. 

40.  Miss danced  and  Eddie  ran. 
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[Compound  sentenoes  where  one  subject  or  one  predicate  is  compound.] 

41.  Mae  ran  and  fell  and  Fannie  laughed. 

42.  Bemie  danced  and  Mae  and  I  laughed. 

43.  Mamie.  Fannie,  and  you  walked,  and  you  bowed. 

44.  Fannie  and  Maggie  danced  and  fell  down,  and  Maggie  cried. 

45.  Alfred  and  Bemie  ran  and  Eddie  and  Nellie  walked. 

Ninth  Step,     To  be. 

I  have  tried  various  devices  for  teaching  this  verb,  but  I 
believe  that  the  use  of  it  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way  than 
by  using  it. 

From  this  time  on  I  use  it  and  require  it  to  be  used  daily. 

Take  the  present  tense.     Give  sentences  stating /acto. 

£x. :  Mae  is  good.*  (Mae  writes,  I  am  good. ) 

Eddie  is  a  boy.  (Eddie  writes,  I  am  a  boy. ) 

I  am  warm.  (Pupils  write,  You  are  warm.) 

Fannie  (Fannie  and  Mae 
and 

Mae  are  cold.  write  respectively,  Mae  and  I  are  good, 

and  Fannie  and  I  are  good. ) 

In  every  case  where  necessary,  pronoun  and  verb  must  be 

changed.     Some  help  in  fixing  the  forms  of  this  verb  may  be 

obtained,  perhaps,  from  a  chart  hung  where  pupils  can  refer 

to  it 

Be .  Mae 


I  am 


You  are  -  • — 

Eddie  is 

Mae  is 

Fannie  is 


and 

I  are . 

Jennie 
and 

Nellie  are . 

etc.  etc. 

Try  to  have  the  pupils  remember  that  we  use  am  with  7",  are 
with  youy  is  with  one  name  of  person  or  thing,  and  are  with 
two  names  of  persons  or  things. 

An  exercise  may  be  given  sometimes  in  filling  in  blanks. 

Ex.:  I cold.*  You warm. 

is  good.  


Hud 

are .  are 

am  warm.  Eddie fat. 

ftc. 

Later,  when  the  time  expressions  are  given,  teach  the  past 
tense  of  to  be  ;  and  when  the  future  tense  of  other  verbs  is 

•  The  meaning  of  the  adjective**  has  been  le«rne<l  bef<jre.  so  there  \% 
nothing  new  to  think  of  but  tb^  v«.*rb. 
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introduced,  give  the  future  tense  forms  shaU  be  and  will  be. 

Charts  of  these  tenses  similar  to  that  of  the  present  tense  may 

be  made. 

A  great  deal  of  practice  in  using  the  forms  of  this  verb  will 

be  necessary.     There  are  no  language  forms  upon  which  more 

drill  is  needed. 

Daily  Programme. 

In  order  to  give  each  feature  of  the  work  a  due  amount  of 
time,  it  is  well  to  have  a  general  programme  arranged.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  must  be  modified 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  but  I  believe  that  the 
work  rounds  up  better  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  we  plan  to  do 
a  little  of  each  kind  of  work  daily. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  the  school  sessions  are  from 
nine  to  twelve  A.  M.  and  from  half-past  one  to  three  P.  M. 
At  this  period  of  the  work  I  have  found  the  following  pro- 
gramme to  answer  very  well. 

9-10.     Articulation  drill. 

Work  with  iudividual  members  of  the  class,  the  other  pupils 
being  occupied  at  their  desks  with  **bu8y  work."  Busy 
work  may  consist  of — 

(1)  Penmanship — writing  from  a  copy  prepared  on  slips  of 
paper  before  the  opening  of  school. 

(2)  Study— lessons  of  wordj*  arranged  in  sets  of  ten  and 
hektographed  in  blank  Viooks ;  afterwards  write  the  same 
from  memory.     No  sentences  are  given  to  be  memorited, 

(3)  Write  vocabularies  of  nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives. 

(4)  Drawing  from  simple  outline  cards. 
10-10.30.     Lip-reading. 

(1)  Elementary  sounds  and  combinations. 

(2)  Words. 

(3)  Sentences. 

(4)  Interpreting  directions  given  l)y  teacher  or  a  pupil. 
Recess. 

10.45-11.45.     Original  work. 

Have  class  in  somicirele  about  you.  Have  each  pupil 
in  turn  tell  something  to  the  class.  Allow  one  pupil 
to  write  on  the  black-board  what  has  been  told.  Use 
the  interrogatives  tis  they  are  introduced,  whenever 
possible,  in  this  exercise. 

11.45  12.     Number  work. 

Simple  addition  and  subtraction  illustrated  with  objects. 

1.30-2.15.     Actions — described  orally. 

2.ir>-3.     Actions— described  by  writing. 

Tenth  Step.     Jlie  IVansitive  Sentence. 
Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  transitive  sentence, 
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teach  the  imperative  of  a  few  transitive  verbs.  Add  these 
new  verbs  to  th«  reference  list:  Shake,  Kiss,  Throw,  etc. 
Call  two  pupils ;  place  one  in  front  of  Column  I,  the  other  in 
front  of  Colunm  m.  Now  let  No.  I  reach  across  Colunm  II 
and  shake  No.  ITT.  The  new  sentence  idea  will  be  quickly 
grasped  and  jou  have  only  to  give  the  second  spelling  of  the 
Terb  and  the  first  transitive  construction  is  accomplished. 
Give  at  least  ten  simple  transitive  sentences,  in  each  case  re- 
quiring the  sentence  to  be  illustrated  in  the  columns  before 
it  is  spoken*  or  written. 

The  objective  form  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  will  now  be  needed — me  and  you.  Show  the  pupils 
that  when  they  stand  in  the  third  column  space  they  must  say 
nie^  not  /.  As  the  spelling  of  the  second  person,  objective,  does 
not  change,  they  will  say  you  without  any  difficulty ;  but  give 
the  same  practice  upon  this  form,  refeiTing  to  different  per- 
sons, as  in  the  case  of  the  nominative  you. 

A  pronoun  chart  may  help  to  fix  the  foims  of  the  pronouns. 
Draw  colunms  (on  a  large  sheet  of  stiff  paper,  or,  if  you  have 
black-board  space  enough,  upon  the  black-board)  to  correspond 
with  the  columns  used  for  diagramming.  Write  the  nomina- 
tive forms,  as  fast  as  they  are  introduced,  in  the  first  column 
and  the  objective  forms  in  the  third  column.  When  a  mistake 
is  made,  refer  the  pupil  to  the  chai't  to  find  out  how  to  cor- 
rect it 

Eleventh  Stejf. 
Give  a  sentence  with  two  objects  to  the  verb. 


Ex.:    \Mio?  What? 

Whom  f 
Mae        threw         a  ball 

and 
a  cap. 


You  shook       Bertha 

and 
Fannie 
and 
Eddie. 
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Allow  the  conjunction  to  be  repeated. 

The  use  of  the  comma  may  be  shown  later. 

Give  a  number  of  actions  of  this  kind. 

7\oelfth  Step.     Compound  Transitive  Sentence, 

Ex.:  Mae  dropped  a  pencil 
and 

Fannie  dropped  a  knife. 

Thirteenth  Step. 

Where  there  is  but  one  subject  for  both  clauses. 

Ex.:  Mae  opened  a  window 
and 
shut  the  door. 

Give  plenty  of  work  upon  these  sentence-forms.  Gradually 
increase  the  vocabulary  of  transitive  verbs  and  of  nouns. 
Teach  the  pronunciation  of  these  words  during  the  articula- 
tion drill ;  introduce  them  and  the  new  constructions  into  the 
lip-reading  exercises  ;*  and  require  the  spelling  of  the  new 
words  to  be  learned  for  "  busy  work,"  thus  cultivating  the  habit 
of  studying. 

/fourteenth  to   I'wenty-Third  Steps, 

While  at  work  upon  the  transitive  sentence,  the  possessive 
case  of  noims  and  the  rest  of  the  personal  pronouns,  with  the 
exception  of  the  plural  you^  should  be  introduced  about  in  the 
order  named : 

(1)  pronouuH  it  and  thetn,  reft»rrinj(  to  tliiug». 

(2)  poHHensivo  ctirto  uf  nouns,  and 
pronoiiUB  my  and  your. 

(3)  pronouns  he  and  ^he. 

(1)  objootivo  forms  him  and  lurr. 
(5)  possessive  forms  Am  and  her. 
i»I)  pri>nounH  ^//<//arid  tre. 
{!)  objective  forms  Mr //i  an<l  w«. 
iH »  possessive  forms  thtir  an<l  our. 
ii»)  pnuumn  it. 
vlO^         "       ^///;v,  referring  tt)  things. 

TIh'  nirjuiiu^'  and  usr  of  t^ach  j)ronoun  should  be  developed 
ojirofuUv. 

ft 

U(M|uirr   llio    j>ui)ils    in    every  caHo  to  show  to  what  or  to 


*  SptUiutj  tjtri'tMS,  \vbor«'  tlio  manual  method  is  employed. 
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whom  the  pronouns  refer,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  work  upon 
them. 

The  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  he  may  now  be  used  in  sen- 
tences like  the  following : 

Bertha'M  dreu  is  pretty. 
Eddi4*%  *laU  is  old. 
Tour  eye*  are  blae. 
My  eyet  are  brown,  etc. 

Be  careful  to  give  each  child  an  opportunity  to  use  the  pro- 
nouns wey  our,  and  us  many  times.  Also  use  these  pronouns, 
referring  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Ex.:    We  jumped. 

We  washed  our  slates. 

Twenty-fourth  Step. 

Grive  sentences  where  a  pronoun  cannot  be  used  but  a  noun 
must  be  repeated  to  avoid  ambiguity. 
Ex.:  Mile  pushed  Eddie 

and 
Bemie 
and 

Bemie  fell  down. 

Tweniy-Fiflh  Step. 

The  meaning  of  the  interrogatives  What?  Whomf  and 
Whose?  should  be  brought  out  and  made  use  of  whenever 
possible.  Do  not  ask  the  complete  question  at  this  time — that 
would  require  a  new  form  of  the  verb.  Ex.:  What  did  Mao 
break?  Make  the  pupils  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  What  ?  first. 

This  may  be  done  by  writing,  Mae  broke^  and  then  asking, 
"  What  t  What  i  "  Some  one  will  be  able  to  tell  you.  Then 
complete  the  sentence  by  writing  a  slntt. 

Develop  Whom?  and  Whose?  in  the  same  manner.  CaU 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  say  Whom  ?  when  we  mean  a  boy 
or  a  girl,  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  we  say  What  f  when  we  mean 
a  book,  or  a  slate,  or  any  othc-r  thing.  These  interrogatives 
should  be  used,  whenever  i>ossible,  for  weeks  before  the  com- 
plete question-forms  are  given. 

The  meaning  of  What  c**^orf  and  ILur  many?  may  also  Ix* 
brought  out. 
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Ihoenty-Sixth  Step. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  to  havcj  to  like,  to 
love^  and  to  want  may  be  begun  about  this  time.  As  the 
meaning  of  these  verbs  cannot  be  shown  by  actions,  watch  for 
a  good  opportunity  to  introduce  one  of  them.  Perhaps  Eddie 
comes  to  school  with  an  Apple.  Call  the  attention  of  the  class 
to  this  and  say,  "  Eddie  has  an  apple.'*  Look  in  another  boy^s 
pocket  and  dnd  two  marbles  ;  say,  *'  Alfred  has  two  marbles." 
All  the  children  will  now  eagerly  display  their  possessionft, 
and  you  will  not  want  for  illustrations.  The  past  tense  of 
this  verb  may  be  given  a  little  later,  in  connection  with  time 
expressions. 

To  want^  to  like,  and  to  love  should  be  introduced  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  negative  forms  should  be  given. 

Charts  similar  to  the  one  prepared  on  the  verb  to  be  may  be 

made. 

To  have. 

I  httve .  Faunie 

and 

I  have  no  .  I  have  . 

Mae  has .  Mae 

and 
Mao  has  no .  Nellie  have . 

To  Uke. 
I  like .  Fannie 

and 

I  do  not  like .  I  like . 

Mae  likes .  Fannie 

and 
Mae  do«8  not  like  .  Mue  do  not  like 


Daily  practice  in  the  use  of  these  verbs  will  be  necessary  for 
several  months.  Good  work  maj'  be  done  upon  them  in  lip- 
reading  exercises.*     Occawionally  have  pupils  till  out  blanks. 

Ex.:  I  candy.  does  not  like . 

want .  Fannie 

and 
has  no .  Mae  bine  dressOH. 


Twenty -seventh  Step. 

Long  before  this  we   should  have  begun  crossing  off  the 
numbers  on  the  calendar  as  the  diiys  passed.     Now  the  mean- 

♦  Fn  Hpelling  t'X^rn^M,  \vher«.»  the  manual  method  is  empl«.>ycd. 
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ing  of  to-day^  yesterday^  last  Saturday,  etc.,  may  be  made 
clear. 

The  speUing  of  ihe  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  makes 
a  good  lesson  for  "busy  work."  The  meaning  of  When? 
should  be  brought  out  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  other 
inierrogatives. 

When  telling  items  of  news,  the  pupils  should  now  be  re- 
quired to  state  definitely  when  each  event  happened. 

One  hundred  sentences,  using  twenty -five  transitive  verbs, 
the  personal  profiouns,  the  possessive  case  of  nouns,  the  plural 
number  and  a  few  adjectives, 

[One  object  of  the  verb.     Prononns /ancl^<ni.     Objective  forms  9n«  and 

y<m.     Adjectives.] 

1.  Mae  kissed  Fannie. 

(Mae  writes,  /kissed  Fannie.     Fannie  writes,  Mae  kissed  me.) 

2.  Eddie  jnM^^  Mamie. 

3.  You  whipped  Alfred. 

4.  I  dropped  a  red  ball. 

5.  Bernie  threw  a  green  ball. 

6.  Mae  tihook  yon. 

7.  Fannie  ithut  the  door. 
H.  Bertha  opened  the  door. 
9.  Maggie  broke  a  small  cup. 

10.  Alfred  tore  a  paper. 

[Two  objects  of  the  verb.     Plaral  number.     Adjectives.     Pronouns  / 

and  you  and  objective  forms  me  and  you.] 

11.  Bernie  pushed  Eddie  and  Alfred. 

12.  Yon  shook  Mamie  and  me. 

13.  Biae  whipped  Eddie  and  Fannie. 

14.  I  kissed  NeUie  and  Maggie. 

15.  You  kissed  Bertha  and  me. 

16.  Eddie  dropped  a  tehite  paper  and  a  green  ball. 

17.  Mamie  threw  two  ballt  and  a  lop. 

18.  Nellie  opened  the  door  and  a  mndow. 

19.  Maggie  shut  two  windows  and  the  dt^or . 

20.  Eddie  tore  a  book  and  a  blue  paper. 

[Compound  sentences.     Five  new  verbs.     Pronouns  /  and  you.     Objec- 
tive forms  7ne  and  you.] 

21.  Mae  kissed  you  and  you  kissed  Fannie. 

22.  Bertha  shook  E<ldie  and  Mamie  slapiKd  Alfird. 

23.  You  tore  a  pink  paper  and  Fannie  whippe<1  you. 

24.  I  drove  Alfred  and  Eddie  drove  Hernie. 

25.  Mamie  threw  two  red  balls  and  I  dropped  u  yellow  ball. 

26.  Fannie  and  Mae  ran  and  you  caught  Fannie. 

27.  Mamie  opened  two  windows  and  Alfred  nhut  the  door. 
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28.  Maggie  picked  two  balls  up*  and  Bertha  picked  a  pin  up. 

29.  I  slapped  Fannie  and  you  shook  me. 

30.  Alfred  struck  a  desk  and  Bemie  struck  the  door. 

[One  subject  for  both  clauses.    Objective  forms  it  and  them.    Transitir" 
and  intransitive  verbs  in  the  same  sentence.] 

31.  Eddie  ran  and  shut  the  door. 

32.  Mamie  picked  a  hat  up  and  threw  it. 

33.  Bemie  opened  a  book  and  tore  it. 

34.  Mamie  picked  a  ball  and  a  book  up  and  threw  them, 

35.  Eddie  struck  Bemie  and  slapped  Mae. 

86.  You  opened  a  book,  tore  a  paper,  and  dropped  a  knife. 

37.  Mamie  and  Fannie  ran  and  kissed  you. 

38.  Fannie  picked  two  papers  up  and  tore  them. 

39.  Alfred  shut  the  door  and  struck  it. 

40.  Eddie  fell  and  broke  a  slate. 

[Possessive  case  of  nouns.     Possessive  form  of  pronouns,  m^  and  your. 

Five  new  verbs.] 

41.  Nellie  and  Mae  shook  pour  shawl. 

42.  Fannie  broke  Mae*«  pencil.     (Mae  writes  my  pencil.) 

43.  Mamie  folded  Bertha* h  apron. 

44.  Alfred  struck  the  door  and  Fannie'ii  desk. 

45.  Bernie  ttirote  Mn^gie^s  and  Nellie^s  names. 

46.  Bertha  combed  Fannie's  hair. 

47.  You  dropped  your  cap  and  Mamie  picked  it  up. 

48.  Bernie  threw  Mae*6  cap  and  my  cap  and  Maggie  picked  them  up. 

49.  Eddie  puUed  my  hsiir. 

50.  Mamie  bruahed  ymcr  cap  and  I  brushed  Mien '«  cap. 

[Pronouns  he  and  she.'] 

51.  You  shook  Alfred  and  he  cried. 

52.  Mae  pushed  E<ldie  and  he  fell  down. 
5;J.  Bertha  drove  Alfred  and  he  fell  down. 

54.  Alfred  kissed  Nellie  and  t^he  laughed. 

55.  I  dropped  Mae's  pencil  and  ithe  picked  it  up. 

56.  Fannie  threw  Bernie's  cap  and  lie  caught  it. 

57.  Mamie  and  Fannie  pushed  Eddie  and  he  dropped  a  book. 

58.  Eddie  ran  and  struck  Fannie  and  she  (;ried. 
50.  Edtlie  struck  Bernie  and  h£  ran  and  cried. 

60.  You  threw  Bernie's  cap  ami  he  threw  your  cap. 

fObjec'tivo  forms,  him  and  her.'] 

61.  You  shook  Eddi*'  and  whipped  him. 

62.  Fanriir  broke  ii  new  pencil  and  you  shook  her. 
6;}.  Alfred  struck  Mae  rtu<l  you  whipped  him. 

^W.  Mamie  ran  iind  Alfnul  caught  her. 
65.  Mae  slept  and  Fannie  kissed  her. 


*  If  wo  say  pirhttl  t/p  two  bulls,  when  the  pronouns  ft  and  them  are  in- 
troiliKx'd,  the  i)Ui»ils  will  say  picked  up  it  and  picked  up  than. 
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66.  Eddie  droTe  Alfred  and  whipped  him, 

67.  Maggie  fell  down  and  cried  and  Mamie  kissed  Tier. 

68.  Mae  tore  yonr  book  and  you  slapped  her. 

69.  Bemie  broke  a  slate  and  Miss whipped  Aim. 

70.  Nellie  ran  and  Mae  pushed  her. 

[Possessive  forms  lUs  and  her.     One  new  yerb.] 

71.  Eddie  tore  hie  book  and  you  slapped  hie  hands. 

72.  Fannie  dropped  ?ier  pencil. 

73.  Mamie  broke  her  pencil. 

74.  Alfred  threw  hie  cap  and  you  caught  it. 

75.  Nellie  dropped  Alfred^e  book  and  Mamie  threw  hie  pencil. 

76.  Eddie  brushed  hie  coat  and  MtU's  apron  and  Mae  folded  them. 

77.  Mamie  brushed  her  dress  and  I  folded  her  apron. 

78.  Bemie  picked  his  ball  up  and  threw  it  and  you  caught  it. 

79.  Fannie  wrote  your  name  and  her  name. 

80.  Eddie  shut  hie  eyes  and  you  hid  hie  slate. 

[Pronouns  t/iey  and  we,'\ 

81.  Mae  pushed  Eddie  and  Bernie  and  they  fell  down.     (Eddie  and 
^ernie  say  we  fell, ) 

82.  You  hid  Mae's  and  Maggie's  books  and  they  found  them. 

83.  Eddie  washed  Mamie's  and  Fannie's  slates  and  they  cried. 

84.  Eddie  drove  Nellie  and  Bertha  and  they  jumped  and  ran. 

85.  You  shook  Alfred  and  me  and  we  laughed. 

[Objective  forms  them  and  ue,'\ 

86.  Eddie  and  Alfred  struck  a  window  and  Miss  shook  them. 

(Eddie  and  Alfred  say  ue.) 

87.  Mae  drove  Bertha  and  Mamie  and  whipped  thefn, 

88.  Nellie  and  I  hid  and  Bertha  found  ue. 

89.  Bemie  and  Eddie  waehed  the  black-board  and  you  thanked  them. 

90.  Mae  and  Fannie  brushed  your  dress  and  you  kissed  them, 

[Possessive  forms  their  and  our.] 

9i.  Mae  and  I  folded  our  aprons. 

92.  Eddie  and  Bemie  brushed  their  hats. 

93.  Mae  and  Fannie  tore  tJieir  books  and  you  whipped  them. 

94.  Maggie  and  I  wrote  our  names. 

95.  Bemie  hid  Mae's,  Eddie's,  and   Mamie's  hats.      Mae  and  Eddie 
found  their  hats  and  you  found  Mamie's  hat. 

[Pronouns  it  and  tJiey  (meaning  things).     Sentences  where  noun  must 

be  repeated  to  avoid  ambiguity.  J 

96.  Mae  threw  a  ball  and  it  fat  you. 

97.  Bernie  dropped  two  long  pencils  and  they  broke. 

98.  Eddie  and  Alfred  struck  the   door  and   you   whipped    Eddie  and 
shook  Alfred. 

99.  Mamie  dropped  Eddie's  and  Mae's  books  and  I  picked   Mae's 
book  up. 

100.  You  shook  Nellie  and  Maggie  and  Aiaggie  oried. 
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Original   Work, 

The  pupils  should  be  expected  to  use  the  constructions  and 
forms  of  words  that  have  been  taught  to  express  their  own 
ideas. 

If  a  pupil  is  slow  and  cannot  think  of  anything  to  say,  help 
him.  Suggest  some  thing  that  he  might  talk  about.  If  a 
new  word  is  wanted  by  any  of  the  pupils  in  this  exercise,  give 
it.  A  list  of  these  new  words  may  be  kept,  and  they  may  grad- 
ually be  introduced  into  the  daily  work  until  every  member  of 
the  class  is  familiar  with  their  meaning  and  use.  If  a  new 
construction  is  needed,  there  is  no  harm  in  giving  that  also, 
provided  it  is  not  too  complicated,  but  do  not  dwell  upon  it 
until  you  have  worked  up  to  the  point  where  it  appears  in  the 
outline. 

Modifying  words  and  expressions  can  be  suggested  occa- 
sionally. If  a  pupil  has  several  ideas  about  one  subject,  help 
him  arrange  them  in  the  proper  sequence.  Never  accept  any- 
thing the  second  time  from  the  same  pupil.  Once  iold^ 
it  ceases  to  be  7ieto8.  1  have  known  pupils  to  write  the  same 
thing  day  after  day  in  their  journals,  and  if  asked  to  write  a 
story  would  produce  the  same  "  rabbit  tale  "  or  "  robber  tale  " 
that  had  been  told  dozens  of  times  before. 

Letter-  Writifig. 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  give  considerable  help  with  the 
first  letter.  Show  how  to  date  and  how  to  begin  the  letter 
properly.  Then  suggest,  and  allow  the  pupils  each  to  sug- 
gest, something  to  write,  and  all  write  the  same.  When  the 
second  letter  is  written,  lot  the  mdividuality  of  each  child  show 
itself.  Help  about  the  date  and  beginning  of  the  letter  and 
then  let  each  child  write  what  he  wishes.  Watch  the  work, 
and  if  anything  is  written  that  is  not  suitable  for  a  letter,  point 
this  out  and  Lave  it  erased.  Some  very  creditable  little  letters 
may  be  written  in  this  way,  and  one  will  not  be  a  facsimile 
of  another. 

Here  ai'e  two  specimens  w^ritten  by  pupils,  eight  years 
old,  at  about  this  period  of  their  language  work.  This  is  the 
second  letter  each  had  written.  The  words  in  italics  were 
supplied  by  the  teacher. 

Pbovidence,  K.  I., ,  1894. 

Dear  Mama : 

W«>  had  K  party  last  Wednesday  ui^ht    We  had  tnbUaux.     Jeunie  was 

tfui  qurcn.     We  had  peanuts. 
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Mrs.  Oakee  had  a  oat.    Jimmy  opened  a  window  and  it  ran  away.    Mag- 
gie and  I  hopped  and  jumped  and  fell  to-day.     Maggie  cried. 
Mae  pushed  Gi«ce  yesterday  and  she  fell  and  hart  her  head. 
I  love  Grace  very  much.    The  snn  shines,    I  am  warm. 

Good-bye, 


Pboyidsnce,  R.  I.,  ,  1894. 

DsAA  Mama  : 

We  played  and    danced    last    Wednesday  night.      We   ate  peanuts. 

rode  a  horse  last  Saturday.      She  is  my  teacher.      I  like  her 

very  much.      Miss  B.   played  the  piano    last   Monday.      I  saw    her. 

Mae*s  father  came  to  see  her  last  Sunday.      Jimmy  opened  a  window  and 

a  cat  ran  away.    Bertha's  birthday  is  to-day.     I  whipped   her.    I  want 

to  see  you  very  much. 

Good-bye, 


It  is  mj  custom  to  break  the  regular  routine  of  work  on 
Friday  afternoons  and  to  substitute  something  that  may  be 
regarded  as  a  treat. 

Sometimes  we  have  letter-writing;  sometimes  the  pupils 
look  at  pictures  and  talk  about  them ;  sometimes  they  read 
print. 

Appleton's  Chart  furnishes  a  good  text  for  reading  exercises 
at  this  period  of  the  work.  The  print  is  large  and  all  the 
pupils  can  readily  follow  what  is  being  read.  In  oral  classes 
great  care  should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  make  the  speech  in- 
telligible and  as  natural  as  possible. 

It  is  well  to  begin  this  early  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  get 
all  they  can  from  books.  Books  containing  a  great  many  pic- 
tures should  be  placed  in  their  hands  at  first,  then  books  con- 
taining very  simple  reading  matter. 

[to  be  continued.] 

ANNA  C.  KURD, 
First  Assistant  in  the  Rhode  Island  School^  Providence,  R.  T. 


IS  THERE  A  BETTER  WAY? 

The  question  to  which  the  thought  of  the  profession  has 
been  directed  with  more  than  usual  interest  for  the  past  few 
months  is  the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  instruction. 
How  shall  the  superintendent  marshal  his  forces  in  the  school- 
rooms in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  T  Strong  arguments 
in  theory  and  practice  are  presented  in  favor  of  the  rotary 
system;  and  arguments,  seemingly  quite  as  strong,  are  put 
forth  in  support  of  the  class  system.  Experiments  with  the 
rotary  system  are  being  tried  in  public  schools  for  the  hearing, 
as  well  as  in  several  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  in  several 
cases  a  short  trial  of  this  plan  has  served  to  convince  those 
who  have  taught  under  it  of  its  superiority  over  the  class  sys- 
tem. Others,  after  a  longer  trial,  have  given  it  up  and  re- 
turned to  the  class  system,  while  there  are  yet  others  who 
have  become  more  strongly  convinced  of  its  merits.  To  dis- 
cuss these  arguments,  and  find  out,  if  possible,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  advantages  claimed  for  eaph  system  are  based, 
is  the  object  of  this  ai'ticle. 

The  advocates  of  the  rotary  system  bring  forward  a  large 
number  of  advantages,  some  of  which  ai*e  the  result  of  the 
system;  some  the  result  which  follows  the  introduction  of 
every  novelty  for  a  short  time.  Let  us  appeal  to  reason  and 
endeavor  to  discover  the  advantages  which  ai'e  the  result  of 
the  system.  It  is  claimed  that  the  rotary  system  is  more  sys- 
tematic. The  reason  is  this :  subjects  are  treated  in  a  more 
systematic  manner,  and  more  successfully  taught,  because  the 
teacher  knows  what  instruction  has  gone  before  and  what  is 
to  come  in  the  future — an  indispensable  condition  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  mental  power,  as  it  is  in  the  erection  of  an  edifice. 
In  the  beginning  of  any  course  of  instruction,  the  teacher  lays 
his  foundation  with  reference  to  the  future  results  which  he 
wishes  to  secure,  and,  as  the  instruction  continues,  it  is  con- 
ducted with  a  knowledge  of,  and  reference  to,  the  foundation 
aheady  laid.  Judging  from  an  experience  of  five  yeais'  teach- 
ing under  the  lotary  system,  and  all  I  have  been  able  to  find 
ill  its  favor,  all  tliat  can  be  claimed  for  the  rotary  system  is 
based  on  this  ground  principle  :  the  teacher  is  at  liberty 
to  plan  iind  carry  out  during  a  series  of  years  his  own  ideas  of 

presenting  one  or  more  subjects.     In  connection  witli  this,  and 
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based  upon  it,  is  the  knowledge  a  teacher  acquires  of  individual 
pupils  with  relation  to  the  subject  of  instruction.  In  addition 
to  the  unity  of  plan  with  reference  to  the  whole  class,  there  is 
a  unity  in  the  treatment  of  each  individual  with  reference  to 
his  own  particular  needs.  Among  the  disadvantages,  the  Min- 
nesota teachers  admit  the  loss  of  time  and  the  monotony  for 
the  teacher.  Mr.  Smith,  commenting  on  the  second  disad- 
vantage, says  it  is  hardly  worth  treating  seriously.*  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  opinion.  If  this  be  the  fact,  that  teaching 
under  the  rotary  system  becomes  monotonous,  if  the  teacher 
allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  rut,  it  is,  indeed,  a  serious 
fault.  All  human  activity  becomes  monotonous  when  it  de- 
generates into  machine  work.  This  would  be  the  worst  possi- 
ble condition  for  a  teacher.  All  human  activity  that  results 
in  growth  does  not  become  monotonous.  Growth  should  be 
the  watchword  of  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  and  pupil 
should  grow  together. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  the 
class  system  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  rotary  system. 
First  in  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  opportunity  in  the 
class  system  of  carrying  on  related  work.  Many  things  in 
history  are  related  to  geographical  facts,  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  is  necessary  in  both  studies,  and  all  three  depend 
upon  the  power  to  understand  and  use  language.  In  order  to 
make  these  studies  mutually  helpful,  all  should  be  taught  by 
one  teacher.  Then,  each  study  being  taught  in  its  relation  to 
the  others,  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  one  are  entwined 
and  united  with  the  others  until  a  perfect  mental  unit  is  the 
result — a  rounded-out  mind.  The  relations  between  one 
study  and  another,  and  the  importance  of  connecting  them 
in  the  training  of  mental  power,  have  not  been  given  the  at- 
tention they  deserve.  Under  the  rotary  system  there  is  a 
tendency  to  put  the  child's  individuality  out  of  sight,  and 
study  him  partially,  only  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction. There  is  a  tendency  to  study  subjects,  and  neg- 
lect the  study  of  children  ;  to  adapt  one's  self  to  the  machine 
and  get  as  much  of  the  subject  as  possible  into  the  pupils. 
It  shows  up  well  in  examinations,  and,  judging  entirely  from 
the  standpoint  of  examinations,  I  think  the  verdict  must  be 
in  favor  of  the  rotary  system.  But  it  seems  to  mc  that  there 
is  a  great  loss  somewhere — a  loss  of  power  and  of  harmony. 

^See  the  AnnaU  for  last  October,  vol.  xxxix^  page  242. 
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Another  advantage  of  the  class  system  is  that  time  may  be 
taken  from  a  study  in  which  a  pupil  excels  and  devoted  to  one 
in  which  he  is  deficient.  Children  differ  more  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  different  faculties  than  in  the  whole  of  their 
intellectual  ability ;  and  these  differences  in  temperament  and 
talents  for  different  studies  should  be  made  a  matter  of  study,  so 
that  they  may  be  harmonized  and  all  weak  parts  developed. 
Not  that  all  are  to  be  made  alike, but  a  roundedout  character 
is  the  object  for  which  we  should  strive. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  class  system  raised  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  rotary  system  is  that  teachers  have  not  sufficient 
ability  to  master  three  or  four  elementaiy  studies  like  arith- 
metic, history,  and  geography.  This  is  an  argument  which 
cannot  be  answered  ;  but  what  a  pity,  if  it  is  true. 

The  great  defect  of  the  class  system,  in  which  a  class  goes 
each  year  to  a  new  teacher,  is  this :  the  teacher  has  only  a 
vague  and  imperfect  idea  of  what  instruction  has  gone  before; 
and,  what  is  worse  in  its  results,  has  no  interest  in  knowing 
what  is  to  come  afterward.  So  long  as  the  teacher  looks  no 
further  than  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations,  our  schools 
will  not  attain  the  highest  success.  Then,  too,  the  teacher  is 
just  beginning  to  feel  acquainted  with  his  class  when  it  is 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  another. 

In  the  first  year  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  my  enthusi- 
asm was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  I  worked 
a  year  with  a  class  of  beginners.  I  had  made  a  study  of  those 
pupils  and  felt  that  I  knew  them.  I  was  very  desirous  of 
continuing  with  that  class.  My  work  was  commended,  but 
my  request  to  continue  with  the  class  was  denied — for  good 
reasons,  no  doubt.  The  plan  which  my  natural  inclinations 
prompted  me  to  follow  at  the  beginning  of  my  career  is  the 
same  that  my  study  of  systems  leads  me  now  to  advocate. 
The  plan  by  which  a  teacher  starts  with  a  class  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  course  and  continues  with  it  to  the  end  combines 
more  of  tile  advantages  with  fewer  of  the  disadvantages  than 
any  of  the  systems  now  in  use  in  our  graded  schools.  The 
chief  advantage  of  the  rotaiy  system,  the  continuous  applica- 
tion of  a  single  plan  carried  out  by  one  teacher,  would  here 
exert  its  full  force.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  class  system, 
related  work,  would  also  have  its  strongest  effect.  There 
would  be  no  time  lost  under  this  plan  either  by  a  daily  change 
of  teachers  or  by  a  yearly  change.     No  time  is  lost  in  finding 
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oat  what  a  pupil  has  done,  or  in  getting  acquainted  with  him 
sufficiently  to  know  what  he  can  do. 

Monotony  cannot  be  urged  against  this  plan.  The  teacher 
who  would  not  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  his  class,  and  educa- 
tional work  in  general,  if  he  knew  a  class  of  children  were  to 
be  under  his  instruction  during  the  whole  course,  must  be 
lacking  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher.  Always  looking  to 
the  end ;  seeing  in  the  mind^s  eye  the  result  that  ten  years  of 
instruction  is  to  produce  in  body,  mind,  and  soul ;  all  along 
the  course  knowing  just  what  you  are  building  on ;  studying 
the  pupil  and  growing  with  him:  these  are  stimulants  to 
study  and  growth  that  drive  off  monotony,  enlist  the  interest, 
create  enthusiasm,  and  inspire  the  teacher  with  the  true  teach- 
ing spirit.  The  teacher  may  try  to  do  his  duty  conscientiously 
while  in  the  machine,  but  there  are  other  words,  that  are 
grander,  which  depend  for  their  meaning  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  the  system  of  education  which  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  tunes  played  on  these  heart- 
strings is  seriously  at  fault.  Can  we  be  enthusiastic  in  plant- 
ing seed  which  we  do  not  hope  to  see  grow  to  maturity  ?  Can 
we  be  enthusiastic  in  studying  children  and  exerting  ourselves 
for  their  development,  when  we  expect  to  see  the  results  of 
our  efforts  ignored  or  ruthlessly  trampled  on  and  destroyed 
by  the  teacher,  supposed  to  be  superior,  next  in  course  ? 

A  point  upon  which  considerable  discussion  has  arisen  is 
the  teacher^s  ^^individuality.''  The  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  is  slightly  obscure,  and,  hence,  opinions  differ  in  regard 
to  it.  It  represents  a  principle  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  an  analysis  of  its  significance  will  be  useful.  We  may 
think  of  a  person's  character  being  seen  and  known  by  many, 
and  losing  none  of  its  power  by  reason  of  the  number  who 
may  have  felt  its  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  think 
of  the  effect  of  a  teacher's  active  sympathy  and  his  personal 
interest  in  ten  pupils  as  compared  with  a  hundred,  we  must 
admit  that  the  smaller  the  number  the  greater  will  be  the 
effect.  The  plan  here  presented  steps  in  and  takes  advantage 
of  this  personal  interest  and  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  adds 
the  time  element  which  is  so  necessary  in  perfecting  these 
influences. 

Bight  here  comes  an  objection,  which,  if  true,  is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  plan  set  forth  in  this  article.  ^*  The  fact  is,  no 
one  person  is  capable  of  conducting  the  work  of  education  and 
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character-building  alone.  Bread  alone  will  not  satisfy  the  de- 
niaudH  of  the  body,  and  one  pattern,  no  matter  how  near  per- 
fect, is  insufficient  to  bring  out  all  the  possibilities  there  are 
in  a  pupil.''  Is  the  relation  which  the  teacher  sustains  to  the 
pupil  similar  to  that  of  bread  to  the  body  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  relation  which  a  cook  sustains  to  his  employer  ?  The  ob- 
ject of  instruction  is  not  for  the  pupil  to  absorb  as  much  of 
the  teacher's  individuality  as  he  can,  but  to  strive  to  develop, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  aU  of  his  own  faculties. 
The  selection  of  every  teacher  should  be  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  of  paramount  im- 
poiUnce.  The  scholarship,  of  course,  should  be  far  above 
what  we  expect  our  pupils  to  reach.  The  character  of  every 
ItMielier  should  be  of  so  high  a  standard  that,  should  every 
pupil  atbiin  to  that  standard,  the  school  would  be  considered 
a  fjraml  success.  While  thoroughly  believing  in  this,  I  think 
\v(«  often  mistake  the  office  of  the  teacher  and  overrate  his 
mlhience.  Tlie  teacher  is  neither  food  for  the  pupils'  consump- 
tioii  nor  a  pattern  for  them  to  copy,  but,  like  the  trainer  of  an 
athh»tt\  who  prepares  the  food  according  to  the  condition  of 
hiN  nuui,  prescribes  the  exercises  for  his  training,  and  remedies 
fur  his  wtuiknesses,  he  should  study  the  mind  of  his  pupil, 
|ii4)vide  the  proper  mental  food  and  exercise,  and  strengthen 
the  wtuik  )wirts.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  under  this  plan 
the  pupils  will  grow  up  one-sided.  Quite  the  reverse.  I  do 
not  nuestioii  the  fact  that  the  teacher's  "individuality"  is 
iiii|trt«sNed  upon  the  pupils,  but  I  do  (juestion  the  desirabiUty 
I  if  heiit*^^  so  impressionable,  or  of  the  teacher's  making  any 
elVort  purely  to  tins  end.  Self-dependence  and  judgment  in 
the  pupil  developed  would  be  my  motto,  and  not  the  teacher^s 
iihli>  uhiality  imjuessed. 

'I'houj^h  much  depends  on  the  teacher,  yet  the  teacher  of 
oidumry  ability  who  makes  a  study  of  a  child  and  once  knows 
hull  cull  with  little  difficulty  biing  out  those  qualities  in  which 
llti<  pupil  excels,  and  bend  his  energies  to  curing  defects  and 
ih<\eK»ping  weak  parts. 

I  Im  lieve  that  the  tendency  of  the  rotary  system  is  to  widen 
Ihf  ^up  between  the  bright  and  the  dull  pupils.  This  sug- 
<;l•^.ts  tiu  objection  that  will  be  made  to  the  plan  of  having  a 
U'luhrr  eontinu(»  with  one  class.  "It  will  be  impossible  to 
Krrp  ii  chiss  of  pupils  together  during  the  entire  course." 
Thrre  is  truth  in  this  statement,  but  a  large  part  of  the  class 
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could  be  kept  together  long  enough  to  gain  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  8  J  stem.  I  believe  that  our  machine  methods 
create  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  between  one  pupil  and 
another,  and  that  under  one  teacher  the  difference  in  the 
progress  of  pupils  would  be  much  less.  Few  profit  in  the 
long  run  by  being  pushed  faster  than  the  average  at  the  be- 
g^inning  of  the  course ;  few  will  drop  behind  if  an  intelligent 
teacher  works  systematically  for  the  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  his  class.  In  my  experience  in  the  public  schools  I 
have  seen  classes  go  through  with  scarcely  a  change,  and  it 
was  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  pupil  dropped  to  a  lower  class.  But 
a  few  changes  in  the  class  would  not  change  the  effect  such  a 
plan  would  have  on  the  teacher.  His  work,  study,  and  growth 
would  be  continuous. 

Mr.  Clarke  points  to  Helen  Keller  and  her  devoted  teacher. 
Miss  Sullivan  ;  and  to  Garfield's  definition  of  the  best  college, 
**A  pine  bench  with  a  pupil  at  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  at 
the  other.''  *  If  these  illustrate  the  advantages  of  the  class 
system,  they  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  permanent 
teacher  system.  Almost  every  one  has  seen  the  advantages  of 
this  plan  proved  by  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  a  gover- 
ness or  a  tutor,  or  in  cases  where  parents  have  been  devoted 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
reap  all  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  having  a  teacher  for 
each  pupil,  but  we  may  approach  such  results  by  utilizing  the 
principle ;  by  applying  the  growing  experience  and  study  on 
the  part  of  one  teacher  during  a  number  of  years  to  a  single 
class. 

Mr.  Clarke  says :  '*  No  school  can  follow  this  plan.  We 
have  not  the  teachers  and  cannot  get  them.''  It  is  true  that 
success  with  this  plan,  as  in  every  other,  depends  upon  the 
teachers.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  whatever  be  the  grade  of 
teachers  at  hand,  there  is  economy  in  this  plan.  The  best 
work  of  all  the  teachers  is  obtained.  The  full  force  of  a  good 
teacher  is  utilized ;  a  nonce  does  the  least  harm  under  this 
system,  especially  if  he  is  started  with  a  class  of  several  years' 
standing.  It  is  possible  and  very  probable  that  some  teachers 
can  do  their  best  work  in  primary  grades  :  others  find  their 
tastes  and  abilities  fit  them  for  advanced  grades.  Under  such 
conditions  most  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  could  be  re- 
tained by  dividing  the  school  into  two  or  three  sections,  allow- 

^See  the  last  Jane  number  of  the  AnnaU^  vol.  xxxix,  page  154. 
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ing  each  teacher  to  continue  with  a  class  three  or  four  years, 
then  the  class  would  be  taken  by  a  teacher  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. 

There  are  things  in  which  variety  and  change  are  desirable, 
but  there  are  others  in  which  success  depends  on  unity  of 
plan  and  purpose.  The  year-class  system  seems  to  me  very 
much  like  an  invalid  who  should  change  his  physician  once  a 
month ;  the  rotary  plan,  like  one  who  should  have  four  or  five 
doctors  prescribing  for  him  at  the  same  time  without  ever 
having  a  consultation.  There  is  a  far  greater  need  of  unity  in 
the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  during  the  first  five  years  of  their 
course  than  that  they  shall  have  five  different  teachers  to  imi- 
tate. 

In  either  of  the  two  methods  now  in  use  the  class  is  made  to 
fit  the  course,  instead  of  instruction  being  arranged  to  fit  the 
class.  Every  teacher  is  part  of  a  machine,  and  does  the  same 
work  year  after  year.  The  work  is  the  only  consideration ; 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  are  not  thought  of.  If  the  pupil  fits 
the  machine,  he  is  promoted :  if  he  does  not,  he  continually 
degenerates  until  he  is  a  weak  solution  of  memorized  words, 
and  is  finally  dropped  to  a  lower  class  to  go  through  the  same 
operation  again.  With  reasonable  care,  a  class  under  one 
teacher  could  be  kept  together  and  instruction  always  suited 
to  its  needs. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  teacher  spoils  two  or  three  classes  in 
gaining  the  necessary  experience  to  fit  him  for  teaching.  There 
is  more  truth  in  tliis  saying  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of.  He 
not  only  spoils  them  for  the  time  during  which  he  has  them  un- 
der instruction,  but  for  the  whole  course  and  for  life.  If  we  may 
judge  from  tbo  list  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  most  of  our 
schools,  where  shall  we  find  the  best  teachers?  If  we  may 
judge  by  the  work  given  to  the  novice,  we  reach  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  the  teachers  supposed  to  bo  the  best  equipped 
by  ability  and  experience  to  train  children  are  left,  as  it  were, 
to  place  the  beautiful  dome  upon  a  very  poorly  built  edifice. 
If  a  teacher  must  spoil  anything,  let  bim  spoil  one,  but  do  not 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  spoil  every  class  at  the  beginning 
of  its  career.  Rather  let  him  gain  his  experience  with  a  class 
which  has  been  under  skilful  instruction  four  or  five  years. 
The  minds  of  the  pupils  have  then  become  settled  in  their 
habits,  and  it  would  be  as  difficult  for  a  noWce  to  spoil  them 
as  it  now  is  for  a  trained  teacher  to  make  anything  out  of  one 
of  these  spoiled  classes.      A  pupil  rightly  trained  during  the 
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first  five  years  in  school  will  learn  his  arithmetic,  history,  and 
other  studies  with  no  teacher  at  all,  but  a  trained  specialist 
cannot  produce  like  results  with  one  of  these  "  patch- work  '* 
classes.  For  example,  the  simple  habit  of  attention,  which 
becomes  concentration  in  the  student,  and  application  to  busi- 
ness in  the  man,  may  be  formed  in  the  pupil's  first  year  in 
school,  and  every  year  that  follows  adds  power  to  this  habit. 
Upon  the  habit  of  attention  depends  the  progress  of  the  pupil, 
as  well  as  the  success  of  the  man  of  business ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  right  there  lies  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  pupils. 
This  matter  is  neglected,  and  the  pupils  left  to  follow  their 
natural  inclinations.  Whatever  be  the  habit  formed — of  atten- 
tion or  of  inattention — nature  is  said  to  be  to  blame.  As  a 
result  we  have  bright  and  dull  pupils.  Let  a  teacher  who  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  the  habit  of  attention  and  the 
methods  of  leading  children  to  form  it  take  hold  of  a  begin- 
ning class,  and  I  believe  we  should  see  different  results  in  our 
schools.  This  is  an  illustration  of  a  principle  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  many  other  operations  of  the  child  mind.  We  place 
too  much  confidence  in  the  belief  that  the  errors  and  poor 
work  of  one  teacher  will  be  counteracted  and  corrected  by 
another.  A  mark  on  the  mind  or  character  is  a  mark  forever. 
Evil  influences  of  whatever  kind  are  never  gotten  rid  of.  Even 
when  a  |>erson  knows  what  is  right  and  desires  to  reform,  it  is 
a  continual  warfare  against  early  impressions. 

Why  is  it  that  from  eighty  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  enter  our  schools  fail  to  reach  the  standard  for  gradua- 
tion ?  It  is  hard  to  place  the  responsibility  in  the  machine. 
There  should  be  some  way  of  placing  this  responsibihty,  of 
finding  out  who  are  teachers  and  who  are  not.  Let  teachers 
stand  or  fall  on  what  they  can  make  out  of  a  class.  There  is 
nothing  which  inspires  the  true  teacher  with  enthusiasm  and 
makes  him  work  with  his  whole  strength  as  the  power  and 
opportunity  to  produce  a  finished  piece  of  work.  The  highest 
success  will  not  be  attained  until  the  teachers  individually  feel 
a  responsibility  for  the  results.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  says: 
^*  The  most  expensive  teacher  that  the  State  can  employ  is  a 
cheap  teacher ;  and  the  worst  use  a  State  can  make  of  a  good 
teacher  is  to  put  him  into  a  place  that  destroys  his  individual 
initiative,  and  makes  him  little  more  than  the  tender  of  a 
machine." 

GEO.  H.  PUTNAM, 
Instructor  in  the  Texa^  School,  AuUin,  I'cxas. 
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There  are  two  extremes  in  history-teaching,  each  predomi- 
nated by  a  single  mental  faculty,  and  shaping  its  methods  ac- 
cordingly. One  is  represented  by  the  time-honored  disciple  of 
Gradgrind,  who  prepares  for  his  pupils'  mental  delectation  a 
diet  of  kings,  reigns,  wars,  treaties,  settlements,  ancl  revolu- 
tions, seasoned  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  dates.  He  makes 
drill  his  main  policy,  memory  his  sole  appeal,  and  is  content  if 
at  the  end  of  the  term  his  pupils  can  give  back  to  him  with- 
out usury  the  contents  of  the  text-book.  This  person  is  not 
so  numerous  in  our  generation  as  in  a  former  one,  and  when 
we  do  find  him  he  is  either  a  fossil  or  a  man  so  lazy  that  he 
will  not  make  preparation  for  better  work. 

But  in  our  progressive  age  the  ranks  of  the  other  extreme 
are  becoming  somewhat  crowded.  How  often  we  hear  the 
modem  teacher  say :  ^'  I  care  not  a  continental  for  the  facts  of 
history,  only  so  my  pupils  are  taught  to  think — ^just  so  their 
reasoning  faculty  is  developed.  What  difference  will  it  make, 
after  they  leave  school,  if  they  cannot  recall  a  date  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  single  early  settlement,  only  so  the  mental 
powers  were  disciplined  while  we  discussed  the  subjects  in 
class  r 

The  consistent  application  of  this  theory  is  that  in  the  daily 
recitation  the  teacher  takes  but  a  cursory  survey  of  the  facts 
of  the  lesson,  and  directs  his  main  effort  toward  what  he  con- 
siders disciplinary  work. 

On  the  whole,  this  view  of  the  matter  is  grea£ly  preferable 
to  the  other.  It  is  a  reaction  from  the  old  cramming  system, 
and  illustrates  a  familiar  law  in  physics  by  going  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  Such  reactions  are  desirable  to  bring  laggards  up 
to  time ;  but  if  you,  individually,  wish  to  get  the  best  results 
possible,  you  should  stay  on  the  middle  ground.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  region, 
we  may  define  its  general  boundaries. 

The  outcry  against  dates  and  facts  was  made  not  because 
they  were  unimportant,  but  because,  in  former  times,  nothing 
but  dates  and  facts  were  taught.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
earlier  methods  to  justify  our  wholesale  abandonment  of  them. 
But  in  the  rebound  the  idea  spread  that  the  reasoning  faculty 
was  the  only  one  worth  cultivating.    Our  ears  are  daily  assailed 
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by  the  injunctioD,  ''  Teach  the  pupil  to  think."  Independent 
thought  is  an  important  but  not  the  only  function  of  the  brain. 
By  no  means  is  it  the  first,  although  the  one-ideaed  evidently 
think  so.  Then,  also,  each  branch  has  it  own  appropriate  method 
of  treatment.  EQstory,  of  aU  the  common  branches,  is  most 
completely  a  storehouse  of  facts.  Memory  must  be  our  chief 
aid  in  appropriating  them.  The  instructor  should  begin  by 
teaching  facts  and  not  flabby  inferences. 

This  is  not  the  yital  part  of  the  work,  but  it  is  the  neces- 
sary foundation;  for  history,  like  anatomy,  has  an  ossified 
framework,  well  knit  together.  On  the  correctness  and  com- 
plete articulation  of  this  framework  depends  the  symmetry  of 
the  outlying  parts.  The  inferences  we  wish  to  have  from 
the  facts  of  history  are  not  ours,  nor  yet  those  of  great  his- 
torians, but  the  pupil^s  own  ;  and  unless  he  is  well  grounded 
in  correct  and  connected  details,  his  conclusions  will  be  a  mere 
random  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  valueless  in  them- 
selves. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  agree  with  this  in  the  abstract ;  but  in 
the  practice  of  advanced  teachers,  of  late,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  ape  the  Impressionist  School  of  art — not  to  paint 
a  picture  detail  by  detail,  but,  by  a  daub  here  and  a  dash  of 
color  there,  to  produce  something  that,  at  a  distance,  will  have 
the  appearance  of  truth.  Similarly,  the  teacher  gives  the 
pupil  general  ideas  of  a  period  or  a  reign,  with  a  dash  of  the 
right  color  here  and  there,  but  examined  in  detail  it  is  a  blur. 

This  is  not  enough.  We  want  specific  knowledge.  We 
need  to  know  when  and  where  the  Knight  of  the  Hatchet  was 
bom,  what  his  ancestry  and  his  home-training  were,  how  he 
spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  what  traits  were  then  de- 
veloped, etc.,  not  because  such  details  are  in  themselves  im- 
portant, but  because  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  Washington,  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  Not  knowing  them,  how  can  we  understand  the 
success  of  a  man  who  led  his  army  and  achieved  a  great  in- 
dependence by  faith  rather  than  skill  as  a  general,  and  whose 
personal  character  more  than  pre-eminence  in  statesmanship 
made  him  ^'  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ''  ? 

We  should  not  carry  the  specializing  process  so  far  as  to 
lose  the  child  in  a  labyrinth  of  details  :  for  the  mind  may  be 
easily  overburdened.  Considering  the  impossibility  of  men- 
tally digesting  everything,  the  instructor  should  sift  out  the 
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less  important  details,  and  present  those  necessary  to  fonn 
the  framework  of  ^eat  events.  Such  facts  should  be  memo- 
rized— let  us  not  be  so  much  afraid  of  that  good  English 
word — not  in  the  language  of  the  book  nor  in  the  teacher's 
language,  but  simply  graven  on  the  memory  as  facts.  Here, 
we  insist,  is  an  important  part  for  the  formerly  overworked 
but  now  neglected  faculty  to  play — to  store  away  precise,  or- 
derly material  for  the  other  faculties  to  build  with. 

The  pupil  who  has  a  well-stored,  well-trained  memory  only 
needs  a  little  guidance  to  evolve  his  own  philosophy  of  man^s 
nature  and  his  conduct  as  read  in  the  history  of  the  nations. 
But  without  this  accurate  foundation  his  inductions  will  be 
deformed  and  unreliable. 

Facts  in  history  are  like  the  members  of  society — not  iso- 
lated, but  very  intimately  bound  together.  None  can  be  mu- 
tilated or  overlooked  without  affecting  the  rest.  Of  what  use 
for  the  pupil  to  try  to  understand  the  French  Revolution 
without  knowing  the  absolute  monarchy  and  the  Feudal 
System  ?  How  foolhardy  that  winter  trip  of  the  Mayflower 
to  winter  latitudes  unless  he  knows  King  James,  and  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  Church  in  England ! 

Granting  that  we  lay  stress  upon  accui*acy  and  detail,  should 
we  let  the  young  builder  regard  his  knowledge  as  the  scaffold- 
ing of  the  structure,  which  may  be  removed  when  the  build- 
ing is  well  under  way— or,  literally,  when  he  has  been  taught 
to  think  ? 

Some  of  it  will,  inevitably,  be  crowded  out  by  other  things 
or  effaced  by  new  impressions.  But  if  the  facts  have  been 
grasped  firmly  by  a  faculty  well  trained,  the  main  points  will 
remain  as  nuclei,  around  wliich  information  will  gather  all 
through  life.  The  mind  will  have  been  pigeon-holed  and  the 
knowledge  classified,  so  that,  in  after  life,  ideas  gathered  in 
reading  will  not  have  to  be  thrown  into  a  mental  garret. 

The  most  important  thing  is  not,  necessaiily,  the  first  in 
order.  We  now  admit  that  character-forming  and  mental  dis- 
cipline should  be  the  highest  aim  in  history -teaching.  The 
careful  drill  on  detail  may  end  there,  or  it  may  be  so  shaped 
as  to  afford  the  discipline,  thus  doubling  its  usefulness.  It  is 
just  at  this  directing  point  that  the  highest  skill  of  the  instruc- 
tor is  required. 

How  shall  we  evolve  the  philosopher  ? 

The  greatest  liberty  of  means  is  possible,  but  even  in  the 
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lowest  grades,  where  history  is  taught,  some  variety  of  thought- 
proToking  work  is  possible.     Whatever  the  specific  exercise, 
several  cardinal  points  should  be  aimed  at. 
Chief  among  these  is  comparisoii. 

It  is  fundamental  in  nearly  all  reasoning,  knowledge  furnish* 
ing  the  terms  of  comparison.  The  bright  and  the  dull  man 
differ  from  each  other  largely  in  their  ability  to  see  resem- 
l)lances  and  differences  in  the  things  around  them.  It  is  of 
Tital  importance  to  cultivate  in  our  pupils  the  discriminating 
power. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  by  continually  comparing  the  past 
"with  the  present,  apprehending  ancient  events  through  our 
Imowledge  of  contemporaneous  ones.  Some  great  educator 
Ihas  said  that,  in  all  primary  instruction,  we  should  begin  with 
ihe  ^ordi  formerly  and  continue  with  the  word  to-day. 

Then,  also,  comparisons  should  be  made  between  kings  and 
longs,  reigns  and  reigns,  settlements  and  settlements.  This 
practice,  a  very  fruitful  one,  eventually  becomes  a  life-habit. 
In  advanced  classes  it  is  the  practice  of  the  writer  to  weave 
more  or  less  of  this  disciplinary  work  in  with  the  daily  recita- 
tion, but  usually  the  last  recitation  of  each  week  is  given  up 
entirely  to  building  with  the  materials  the  pupils  have  col- 
lected during  the  other  four  days.  A  few  topics  taken  from 
the  ordinary  Friday  exercises  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  illus- 
trations. The  following,  given  out  on  slips  of  paper  for  black- 
board recitation,  involve  easy  direct  or  indirect  comparisons : 

How  were  the  first  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Netherlands  dififereut  from 
the  first  English  settlers  in  Jamestown  ? 

Which  had  a  better  right  to  New  York,  the  English  on  account  of  the 
Gabots*  discovery  or  the  Dutch  because  of  their  settlement  ? 

Why  did  the  settlers  in  Virginia  use  tobacco  instead  of  money,  and 
why  is  money  better  than  tobacco  for  buying  and  selling  ? 

Rolfe  married  Pocahontas.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  now  for 
white  people  to  marry  Indians  ?     Why  ? 

If  nobody  had  discovered  America,  tell  me  how  the  country  would  be 
different  from  what  it  is  now. 

If  America  had  not  been  discovered,  who  would  be  living  here,  and 
where  would  you  be  ? 

Explain  why  it  is  right  to  capture  wild  horspp.  reindeer,  and  other 
aoimab*  and  make  them  do  our  work,  l)ut  it  is  not  right  to  make  the 
negroes  our  slaves. 

What  difference  would  it  have  made  if  Pocahontas  had  never  married 
John  Bolf  e  ? 

The  early  Jamestown  colonists  chose  wives  from  among  a  ship-load  of 
girls  that  had  been  sent  over.  Why  is  that  not  as  go<j<l  a  way  to  get  a 
wife  as  ours  ? 
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In  what  points  would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  ring^g  of  the 
'*  curfew  bell'*  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evenings  now-a-days? 
Why  would  it  not  be  desirable  ? 

Other  questions  like  the  following  serve  to  stimulate  thought : 

Why  can't  we  find  Jamestown  on  the  map  of  Virginia  now  ? 

What  girl  was  once  bought  for  a  common  cooking- vessel  ?  (Pocahon- 
tas.) 

Who  was  the  greatest  thief  in  early  American  history  ?  (Americas  Vea- 
pucius. ) 

Did  a  cannon  ever  speak  ?  If  so,  what  did  it  say?  (The  cannon  on 
the  Pinta  that  announced  the  first  sight  of  land.) 

What  English  king  was  a  good  ruler  but  a  notoriously  poor  cook  ? 
(Alfred  the  Great.) 

What  king  was  very  strict  in  his  duties  to  Gk>d  but  lax  in  his  dutifis  to 
man  ?    (Edward  the  Confessor. ) 

Did  a  pudding  ever  walk?  If  so,  under  what  circumstances?  (The 
stout  countryman,  named  Pudding,  who  preceded  Canute  over  the  thin 
ice. )  / 

What  little  round  sweet  things  caused  u  great  man  to  have  his  ears 
boxed  ?    (Alfred  and  the  cakes. ) 

What  king  gave  up  his  crown  because  there  was  one  thing  in  his  king- 
dom that  would  not  obey  him  ?    (Canute  and  the  sea. ) 

How  did  a  musical  instrument  help  a  great  king  regain  his  throne  ? 
(Alfred  disguised  as  a  harper  in  the  Danish  camp. ) 

What  was  the  worst  hail  that  ever  fell  in  England  ?  (The  arrows  that 
came  down  on  the  heads  of  the  English  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings.) 

To  vary  this  form  of  recitation  the  debate  is  used  with 
never-failing  interest  and  profit.  Questions  with  a  strong 
moral  beaiing  come  up  almost  daily ;  and,  instead  of  passings 
them  by  as  mere  facts,  the  class  should  be  asked  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  them.  There  is  rarely  unanimity  of  opinion. 
^*  Was  it  right  f  asks  the  teacher,  and  immediately  the  lines 
of  battle  are  di*awn,  personal  feeling  toward  their  opponents 
giving  the  question  as  much  interest  as  a  live  one  from  their 
daily  conduct.  And  are  they  not  live  questions  ?  For  moral 
problems  are  much  the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  where  discus- 
sions touch  on  sentiments  and  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
invaluable  work  may  be  done  in  chai^acter-forming. 

The  class  just  beginning  English  history  one  day  recited  the 
lesson  upon  the  secret  murder  of  the  Danes  at  night,  during 
the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Feeling  ran  high,  and 
arguments  were  not  wanting  to  justify  the  cruel,  cowardly 
deed.  To  give  all  opportunity  to  form  their  opinions  and  air 
their  sentiments,  the  question  was  announced  for  next  day^s 
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recitation  :  Resolved^  That  it  was  right  for  the  English  to  rise 
in  the  night  and  secretly  murder  the  Danes  who  lodged  in 
their  households. 

The  argument  (written)  occupied  not  only  the  allotted  time, 
but  nearly  all  the  next  period.  A  month  of  sermons  or  chapel 
lectures  would  not  have  given  as  good  opportunity  for  empha- 
sizing right  sentiments,  discouraging  wrong  ones,  and  toning 
up  the  moral  judgment  of  the  participants,  as  a  few  points 
taken  from  the  debate  will  show.  Without  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  voluminous  argument,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  points  which  afforded  attachment  for  morals. 

No.  1  drew  arguments  for  secretly  disposing  of  our  enemies 
from  the  Old  Testament,  dwelling  eloquently  upon  the  case 
of  Jael  and  Sisera,  and  saying  that  if  God  formerly  prospered 
the  upright  who  pursued  this  policy,  why  should  it  be  con- 
denmed  now.  He  was  finally  led  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  higher  standard  of  ethics,  dating  from  New  Testament 
times. 

No.  2  fortified  himself  with  illustrations  from  profane 
history,  claiming  that  under  civil  and  military  authority  pub- 
lic enemies  were  summarily  disposed  of  without  any  waste  of 
sentiment  or  cavilling  about  right  and  wrong.  His  triumph- 
ant close  was  an  inquiry  why  the  teacher  had  never  arraigned 
Washington  for  the  execution  of  Andre,  nor  the  Government 
for  its  disposition  of  bomb-throwers  and  assassins. 

No.  3  made  a  desperate  plea  for  the  justification  of  the 
means  by  the  end,  saying  that  there  had  been  only  one  way 
to  dispose  of  the  domineering  Danes,  since  they  were  so  nu- 
merous in  their  country  that  a  declaration  of  war  would  have 
been  followed  by  a  great  inpouring  of  barbarians,  and  very 
probably  the  result  would  have  been  the  extermination  of  the 
Christians  by  the  ignorant  heathen,  in  view  of  which  event 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the  action  of  the  English  being 
right 

No.  4  argued  as  follows : 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  house  full  of  rats  ?  If  not, 
then  you  would  get  cats  to  kill  the  rats.  The  rats  would  not 
know  that  they  were  in  a  dangerous  place,  but  they  would  be 
killed  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  trouble.  Or  if  a  bad 
worm  crawled  along  the  path,  a  person  walking  would  kill  it 
without  letting  the  worm  know  anything  about  its  danger. 
The  Danes  were  like  the  rats  and  the  worm,  and  the  English 
were  like  the  cats  and  the  person. 
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No.  5,  in  all  good  faith,  justified  the  deed  on  the  ground  of 
retaliation,  as  follows : 

It  looked  just  for  the  English  to  kill  the  Danes  that  way  be- 
cause, before  that  time,  in  Alfred^  s  reign,  the  Danes  went  to 
England  secretly.  The  English  were  surprised  and  had  not 
prepared  to  fight  with  their  enemies ;  but  the  Danes  murdered 
many  English  monks  and  Christians  and  burned  down  the 
abbeys  and  churches.     Do  you  think  that  was  right  ? 

Although  only  three  out  of  the  class  of  fourteen  had  origi- 
nally seen  any  reason  to  condemn  the  wholesale  slaughter, 
there  was  almost  unanimity  of  opinion,  when  both  sides  had 
been  presented,  in  favor  of  the  Christian  standard  of  dealing 
with  enemies,  a  higher  philanthropy  towards  men  than 
animals,  and  legitimate,  open  actions  rather  than  irregular, 
underhanded  ones. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  education  of  the 
moral  judgment,  and  its  application  to  things  the  pupils  have 
a  lively  interest  in,  will  result  in  more  enlightened  and  sensi- 
tive consciences? 

Another  device  of  great  utility  in  history-work  is  the  use  of 
the  dramatic  element.  It  is  especially  helpful  in  the  younger 
classes,  where  the  imagination  is  not  strongly  developed. 

After  a  beginning  class  had  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  on  the 
narrative  of  Columbus's  life  and  his  various  voyages,  without 
infusing  any  spirit  into  the  recitation,  it  was  announced  at 
the  close  of  a  lesson  that  the  next  day  we  should  act  the 
whole  series  of  lessons,  and  pupils  were  appointed  from  the 
class  to  assume  the  characters  they  had  studied  about.  The 
amateur  troup  immediately  went  back  to  the  text-book  with  a 
new  idea — not  to  con  facts  for  the  recitation,  but  to  weave 
every  detail  into  their  acting.  The  next  day,  young  Columbus 
came  in  ec^uipped  with  a  scroll-map  of  his  own  making,  several 
home-manufactured  charts,  and  an  old  glass  globe  to  illus- 
trate his  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  earth.  The  rulers  of  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Portugal  stationed  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  room,  and  Columbus  and  his  father  began  vigor- 
ously combing  wool  in  the  comer,  behind  tho  table.  All  the 
details  from  the  boyhood  of  the  discoverer  down  to  his  miser- 
able death  were  represented  with  animation  and  intelligence. 
Many  imaginary  but  wholly  consistent  incidents  were  intro- 
duced, such  as  the  agonized  parting  of  the  sailors  and  their 
wives,  and  the  "  I  told-you-so ''  of  Queen  Isabella  to  her  dis- 
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comfited    spouse  when    Columbus   vindicated    her  superior 
judgment  by  returning  from  the  unknown  west. 

Such  an  exercise  not  only  fixes  facts  more  firmly,  but  it 
clothes  dead  characters  with  life  and  color,  and  develops  the 
imagination. 

Few  studies  take  the  precedence  of  history  in  importance 
to  the  deaf.  Their  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  is 
much  more  limited  than  ours,  with  what  deplorable  conse- 
quences we  are  too  often  reminded  by  the  frauds  practised  on 
them.  No  class-room  exercise  can  fully  take  the  place  of  the 
school  of  experience ;  but  history,  correctly  taught,  goes  far 
toward  supplementing  the  inexperience  of  the  deaf  by  giving 
them  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  times  past. 

E8TELLA  V.  SUTTON, 
Irutructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  rnstitution, 

Mt.  Airy^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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2.  Number. 

Many  teachers,  and  good  ones,  too,  reserve  number-work,  or 
all  of  it  except  the  little  given  in  the  regular  language-work, 
until  the  second  year.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  this 
should  be  so.  Having  introduced  the  class  to  the  idea  of 
number  in  Lesson  YII,  I  should  keep  that  idea  growing,  slowly 
but  continuously ;  especially  as  it  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  language-work  and  original  think- 
ing. 

For  a  long  time — with  an  average  class,  for  the  whole  of  this 
year — do  not  use  figures  at  all.     Write  directions : 

John,  bring  two  crayons. 

Henry,  hold  five  tooth-picks. 

Alice,  show  four  pens. 
Have  the  directions  properly  performed,  and  have  the  pupils 
write  what  they  do.     Be  careful  not  to  use,  or  require  the 
pupils  to  use,  any  form  of  language  that  thc}*^  have  not  learned. 
If  the  directions  given  above  had  been  : 

John,  bring  two  crayons  to  me ; 

Henry,  put  five  tooth-picks  in  the  box ; 

Alice,  show  four  pens  to  Mary, 
they  would  be  forms  that  could  only  properly  be  used  after 

*Ooiitiniied  from  the  Jannary  uuml>er  of  the  AnnaUj  page  30. 
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the  indirect  object  and  the  adverbial  phrase  of  place  had  been 
taught. 

It  will  often  happen  that  number-work  will  form  a  good 
basis  for  review  in  language ;  for  instance,  when  jou  have  fin- 
ished Lesson  VTTT,  jou  may  illustrate  by  actions,  and  have  the 
class  write  sentences  like  the  following : 

Arthur  holds  two  crayons. 

Tom  holds  three  crayons, 

Arthur  and  Tom  hold  five  crayons. 

Two  crayons  and  three  crayons  are  Jive  crayons. 

Two  and  three  are  five. 

Three  girls  stand. 

Four  boys  stand. 

Seven  children  stand. 

Three  children  and/owr  children  are  seven  children. 

Three  and  four  are  seven. 
Exercises  of  this  sort  can  so  easily  be  invented  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  give  more.     Ask  questions  with  "  How 
many  ?  "  often. 

After  the  children  have  become  fairly  familiar  with  num- 
1)ers  under  ten,  from  these  language-exercises,  write : 

"  Show  me  one  on  your  slate. '^ 
Explain  that  you  want  them  to  draw  a  picture  of  "  one  *^  for 
you — any  picture  of  anything,  so  that  it  is  one.  Let  them 
illustrate  it  in  any  way  they  see  fit :  O,  1,  — ,  +,  •  •  Possibly 
the  circle,  made  pretty  large,  is  the  best  form  now,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  when  we  come  to  fractions,  but  any  easily  made  and 
distinct  mark  will  do.  Go  on  with  your  directions :  "  Show 
two,  three,  four,  five,"  etc.,  and  let  them  make 


o       oo      oo      ooo  etc.  to  UTTTol-    Always  have 

r>  O  O  O        O  0  I  I 


o        o  p  o 

the  picture  for  ten  enclosed. 

As  a  variation  of  this  example,  you  may  let  them  write  the 
words  over  the  pictures,  thus  : 

ova    lAAtO'     "rfuuju         'iaxKKf 

o       o        o  o        o  0  etc. 

o        o  o  o 

Also  let  them  make  into  bundles,  or  lay  in  piles  one,  two, 
tliree,  etc.,  crayons,  tooth-picks,  pens,  etc. 

Do  not  use  either  figures  or  conventional  signs  for  numbers 
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yet.  We  wish  our  pupUs  to  form  some  mental  conception  of 
numbers,  and  we  do  not  wish  that  conception  to  be  either  the 
figures  1,  2, 3,  etc.,  or  manual  signs  of  those  figures.  Farther 
on,  both  of  these  methods  of  expressing  numbers  will  be  very 
useful  as  short  signs  for  a  conception  already  formed  ;  but  we 
wish  now  to  form  that  conception,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  such 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  our  pupils  ever  performing  an 
example  in  subtraction  like  this  : 

1 
2 


Our  next  step,  which  cannot  be  taken  until  after  Language 
Liesson  XIY,  will  be  to  develop  farther  the  idea  of  a  problem, 
as  the  finding  of  an  unknown  number  by  reasoning  from  known 
numbers  and  conditions.  Have  on  your  desk  a  newspaper,  or 
a  cup,  or  a  box,  or  anything  that  can  be  used  as  a  hiding- 
place  for  crayons  or  counters  of  any  kind.  Tell  John  to  put 
one  crayon  into  the  box  and  cover  it.  Ask  how  many  crayons 
are  in  the  box.  Tell  Henry  to  put  one  crayon  into  the  box, 
without  looking  into  it,  and  to  cover  it.  Ask  how  many 
crayons  are  in  the  box,  and  tell  them  to  think.  Of  course, 
they  will  know.  Ask  Mary  to  take  a  crayon  out  of  the  box 
without  looking.  Then  ask  how  many  crayons  are  in  the  box. 
Do  not  Use  the  words  "  left "  or  ''remain,"  but  make  your  ques- 
tions after  taking  the  crayons  out,  just  the  same  as  they  were 
after  putting  them  in.  We  want  independent  thought  and  not 
dependence  on  catch-words.  Continue  to  have  crayons,  tooth- 
picks, pennies,  etc.,  put  in  or  taken  out,  being  careful  not  to 
get  over  ten,  and  have  this  exercise  daily  till  the  pupils  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  combinations  that  can  be 
made  below  ten.  Have  it  sometimes  happen  that  all  the 
crayons  are  taken  out;  and  occasionally  you  must  ask  to  have 
more  taken  out  than  there  are  in  the  box,  and  have  a  laugh 
over  the  impossibility. 

When  your  pupils  are  pretty  good  at  this  exercise,  begin  to 
give  them  written  examples.  Have  these  at  first  with  only 
one  step,  as :  John's  father  gives  him  three  marbles,  and  he  finds 
two ;  how  many  marbles  has  he  ?  Possibly  they  cannot  solve 
this  because  they  do  not  understand  the  language,  or  have 
not  suficient  imagination,  or  for  some  other  cause.  If  so, 
have  it  acted  out     Let  some  one  personate  the  father  and  give 
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John  three  marbles.     Then  let  John  find  two  more.    They 
will  get  it  then. 

Tell  them  you  want  a  picture  of  this.  They  will  not  know 
what  you  mean.  Point  to  the  words  ''  three  marbles,'"  and 
tell  them  to  make  a  picture  of  them  on  their  slates,  anywhere 
and  anyhow,  so  long  as  they  show  three  of  them.  Let  them 
write  near  these,  '^  John's  father  gives  him."  Do  the  same  for 
the  two  marbles.  Then  draw  a  line  round  them  all,  and  write, 
''  He  has,"  and  ask  them  to  tell  you  how  many  to  put  near  this. 
Each  of  them  will  do  all  of  this  differently  at  first ;  but,  by 
working  over  a  good  many  such  problems,  you  can  finally  get 
tliem  to  do  something  like  this  : 


74c  4uu 


o  o  o 


He  has  five  marbles. 

Three  marbles  and  two  marbles  are  Jive  marbles. 

Three  and  two  are  five. 

Proceed  in  tlie  same  way  for  examples  having  several  steps. 
"  Mary  buys  four  apples.  She  finds  two  apples.  Henry  gives 
her  three  apples.     How  many  apples  has  she  t  *' 

This  may  at  first  puzzle  them.  Tell  them  to  make  a  picture 
of  the  fo\u'  apples  Mary  buys. 


y\A/xAAf 


c5  c5 


Then  ask  for  a  picture  of  the  two  apples  she  finds. 

i    CD   CD 

And  for  a  picture  of  the  three  apples  Henry  gives  to  her. 

UVC6 


c5   (S 


CD  to    rvt/ 
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Then  ask  for  a  picture  of  all  the  apples  "  she  has  '^  in  one 
place. 

c5  c5  cS  (6   cS 

She  has  ^      ^ 

<S  (S  S  €:> 

She  has  nine  apples. 

Or  you  may  have  them  count  the  apples  in  the  first  three 
pictures,  and  tell  how  many  there  are.  You  can  also  have 
these  problems  solved  by  counters.  Let  a  pupil  put  down 
four,  and  then  two,  and  then  three,  as  you  point  to  the  different 
sentences,  and  then  tell  how  many  there  are  in  the  pile. 

After  the  pupils  have  confidence  enough  to  go  through  a 
problem  of  this  sort  by  themselves,  you  may  have  it  illus- 
trateil  all  in  one  place. 

A  little  different  plan  will  be  necessary  in  subtraction. 
*<Mary  has  nine  apples.  She  eats  three.  How  many  has 
she  ?  *^     Draw  the  nine  apples  on  paper,  thus : 

cS  cS  th  cb  & 
(S  <^  d?  <^ 

Show  these  to  the  class,  and  have  them  understand  that  they 
are  the  nine  apples  that  Mary  has.  Turn  round  so  they  cannot 
see  what  you  do,  and  tear  off  three  apples.  Keep  the  six  apples 
so  that  they  cannot  be  seen ;  but  show  the  three  apples,  say  Mary 
has  eaten  them  and  they  are  gone,  and  throw  them  away. 
Ask,  ^'  How  many  apples  here  on  the  paper  behind  me  ?  "  They 
will  all  know  at  once.  They  can  illustrate  this  problem  by 
drawing  the  nine  apples,  aud  then  crossing  out  or  erasing  the 
three  that  are  eaten.  Counters  of  some  kind  should  be  used 
in  illustrating  subtraction  very  often.  Do  not  think  that  time 
spent  in  this  way  is  thrown  away.  You  are  teaching  the 
science  of  number,  and  the  time  s|)eut  now  will  be  saved  over 
and  over  again  when  we  come  to  use  figures.  I  have  seen  a 
pupil  try  to  illustrate  a  problem  like  the  one  given  above  by 
first  taking  nine  crayons  for  the  nine  apples  ^lary  had,  then 
three  more  for  the  three  she  ate,  and  finally  six  more  for  the 
six  she  had  left.  He  was  one  of  the  kind  who,  when  asked 
why  they  subtract,  point  triumphantly  to  the  word  ^'left." 

This  amount  of  work  is  about  as  much  as  should  be  expected 
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from  a  young  class.  If  it  has  been  done  so  that  the  teacher 
is  convinced  that  they  thoroughly  understand  it  all,  and  there 
is  still  time  left,  they  may  be  taught  to  count  as  far  as  one 
hundred.  Wooden  tooth-picks  and  the  smallest  rubber  bands 
are  the  handiest  things  I  have  found  for  this  counting.  Let 
them  count  ten  and  bunch  them,  or  illustrate  : 


frAi 


Have  a  number  of  tooth-picks  fastened  into  bunches  of  ten 
to  remain  so,  in  order  to  save  time.  Tell  them  to  show  you 
eleven,  and  have  them  take  a  bunch  and  one  loose  tooth-pick, 
or  illustrate  : 


MALrSftyy/V 


{O  O     O     O      O       j 
o  o    o   O    O    J 


Twelve  will  be  a  bunch  and  two  over,  or : 


■i^^^ytJ^fj  o  o  o  o  o 

O  O    O    0     o 


Twenty  will  be  two  bunches,  or  : 


O  o   o  o  O 
o  o    o  oo 


Xn/^^'iAAX/^      I  o  o  c  o   e    |    \ 

Thirty  will  be  three  bunches,  etc. 

N'otation. 

Except  with  a  very  bright  class,  leave  figures  and  notation 
till  the  second  year.  To  teach  them  during  the  first  year  is 
very  apt  to  efface  the  idea  of  number  we  have  so  carefully 
tried  to  build  up,  and  put  figures  in  the  place  of  the  mental 
conceptions  we  have  been  trying  to  give  our  class.  Unless 
you  are  very  sure  that  these  conceptions  have  become  a  part 
of  the  thought  of  every  pupil,  do  not  even  in  the  second  year 
begin  with  figures  until  after  a  thorough  review  of  all  the 
number-work  already  done  ;  and  then  work  with  your  illus- 
trations and  counters  fully  as  much  as  you  do  with  figures. 

Teach  the  first  nine  numbers  by  wiiting  and  making  them 
write : 
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1       Juu^ 

3  J^AUb 


o 
o 


o 

i^        farvtfr  ^    o 


J       jf  »^^ 


o  o  o 


7      ^ju'VCW  *>   ®   2  ® 

^     yuwuL  o  o   o    o  tf 

o  •  o   o 

When  you^et  this  far,  tell  them  you  have  no  more  figures, 
and  ask  what  is  to  be  done.     Call  attention  to  the  bunches 


and  to  the  illustration :    I  q  o  o  o  of     Ask  if  they  think  it 


would  do  to  say  "  one  bunch''  instead  of  "ten."  Ask  if  they  do 
not  think  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  write  it     I  /*    I 

They  will  probably  be  very  willing  to  accept  that;  but 
tell  them  that,  while  it  may  be  a  good  plan,  we  long  ago 
found  out  a  better  and  easier  way,  by  moving  the  figure  to 

the  left,  and  that  we  always  write : 


fo.   ^s^    \%%%%%\ 


Go  on  and  explain  that  eleven  is  one  ten  and  one  over,  as 
they  know.  That  the  figure  1  for  the  ten  is  written  just  as 
before,  and  means  ten,  combined,  tied  into  a  bunch,  put  in  a 
pen  ;  and  the  one  over  is  written  just  as  any  other  one. 


/I.jUm/vvi, 


o  o   o  o  o 
o  o    0  O  o 


Explain  that  the  first  figure  is  one,  but  that  it  means  one  ten, 
and  stands  f  or'a  bundle  or  a 


o  9  o  o  • 
%  •  o  o  o 


;  and  the  second 
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figure  also  means  one,  but  stands  for  the  tooth-pick  not  in  the 
buudle,  or  the  mark  not  in  the  pen.  Explain  twelve,  thirteen, 
etc.,  in  the  same  way.  When  you  get  to  twenty,  ask  how  you 
are  to  express  that  in  figures.     Call  attention  to  the  two  bun- 


dles or  the 


[ 


o 
o 


o   o  o 
o  o  o 


SI  I 


o  0  o  o  o 

0  o   O  O    0 


If  none  of  them  catch  the  idea,  ask  if  you  shaU  write  it 

li-J    Tell  them  we  do  not  write  figures  that  way,  and  ask 

how  we  wrote  one  ten,  one  bundle,  etc.  They  will  probably 
then  tell  you  to  put  the  2  where  you  put  the  1  before.  If 
they  do  not,  go  back  to  ten  and  illustrate  it  again,  and  follow 
it  by  twenty  at  once. 

Continue  in  the  same  way  to  one  hundred.  Tell  them  again 
that  your  figures  are  exhausted,  and  ask  what  you  shall  do. 
Suggest  that  you  put  ten  bundles  into  one  big  one,  and  make 
them  do  it.     Give  the  illustration  : 


I 


o  o  ft  o  O 
o  o  o  o  o 


]  I^IT^    [ 


»  o  o  o   o 


oo  o  o 
oo  o  O 


o 
o 


o  oo  o  o 
o  o  o  o  o 


o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o  o 


o  o 
oo 


a  o  o 
o  o  o 


o  o  o  o 
oo  o  o 


o 

o 


o  oo  o  o 
oo  o  o  o 


o  oo  o 

o  o  oo 


o 

o 


Give  a  few  examples,  such  as  103,  107,  110,  120,  156,  204, 
320,  etc.  You  may,  after  this,  use  counting,  either  with  tooth- 
picks or  by  the  illustrations,  from  time  to  time,  when  your 
pupils  need  a  change  of  work  or  to  be  kept  busy. 

As  a  last  exercise  write.  "  Bring  me  53  tooth-picks."  Ask 
what  the  figure  5  means,  bundles  or  tooth-picks.  If  they  can- 
not tell  you,  illustrate : 


! 


o  d  O  O  O 

o  o  o  o  o 


1 

4 


o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o  o 


oooool oo 

eO  oo    •  I    O 


m 


ZtxAJUL 


\ooaoo 
o  o  o  o  o 


] 


o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  •  o   o 
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Point  to  the  5,  and  have  them  bring  you  five  bundles  ;  then 
to  the  3,  and  have  the  three  single  tooth-picks  brought. 
Do  the  same  with  many  other  numbers,  not  forgetting  some 
that  contain  hundreds.  Continue  the  exercise  iintil  you  are 
sure  that  they  have  the  idea  of  numbers  so  fiimly  in  their 
minds  that  they  will  never  think  of  '^  53  ^^  as  a  figure  5  and  a  fig- 
ure 3,  but  as  five  tens  and  three  units ;  possibly  as  five  bundles  of 


tooth-picks  and  three  loose  ones,  or  as  five 


o  o  o  o  0 
o  o  0  o  0 


and  three  units ;  but  it  is  number  they  have  and  not  figures. 
This  idea  of  number  behind  the  figures  is  essential  for  any  clear 
imderstauding  of  arithmetic.  Heaiiug  children  usually  get  it 
for  themselves  outside  of  school,  but  in  deaf  children  it  must 
be  carefully  built  up  by  steady  persistent  diill  in  the  school- 
room. 

You  have  now  started  your  class  in  the  habit  of  reasoning 
about  numbers,  and  not  of  trying  to  find  the  answers  to  puzzles 
with  figures.  Give  them  in  the  future  the  same  kind  of  in- 
struction, and  you  need  never  fear  that  the}'  will  ever  take 
eight  from  four  and  have  six  left.  They  have  also  a  definite 
and  accurate  idea  of  how  many  a  hundred  is,  and  from  this 
you  can  easily  build  the  ideas  of  higher  numbers  when  the 
time  comes.  Should  you  still  have  more  time  to  teach 
numbers  you  will  do  no  harm  by  extending  your  work  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  to  larger  numbers  hi  the  name  way.  Do 
not  use  figures.  Do  not  teach  the  signs  -j  ,  -  ,  /,  -^,  =. 
Do  not  set  them  at  work  on  examples  like : 

1  +  4  ~  2  +  7  =  ? 
5  — 2  +  3  =  ? 

Confine  all  their  work  with  figures  to  what  has  been  shown 
here  in  counting,  and  to  wiiting  the  names  of  figures,  and  to 
expressing  numbers  in  figures.  Wait  for  more  extensive  work 
with  figures  until  after  you  have  laid  the  foundations  for  mul- 
tiplication and  division. 

3.  Penmanship. 

As  soon  as  the  class  have  made  a  fair  beginning  in  Lesson 
U  of  Miss  Sweet's  book,  let  them  begin  to  write  with  pen  and 
ink,  using  Tracing  Book  No.  1  of  the  Spencerian  seiies,  or 
something  of  the  same  sort.  Penmanship  lessons  will  do  more 
good  if  given  often,  and  not  made  too  long  ut  a  time.     Pay 
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great  attention  at  the  very  first  to  the  position  of  the  hand 
and  body.  Any  and  every  position  will  be  more  or  less  awk- 
ward now,  and  it  will  bo  very  little  more  trouble  to  have  your 
pupils  grow  used  to  the  proper  one  than  to  some  strained  and 
cramped  one.  Make  them  work  carefully,  and  praise  nest 
work  often.  Possibly,  with  some  very  young  pupils,  it  may 
be  well  to  have  the  copy  first  traced  with  a  lead  pencil,  and 
afterwards  in  ink  with  a  pen.  Tracing  may  be  used  at  first  in 
letter-writing,  by  writing  lightly  with  a  pencil  and  having  the 
pupil  write  over  it  with  ink.  Be  sure  and  let  the  parents  know 
how  these  letters  ai'e  written,  or  they  may  make  trouble  for 
you  when  your  pupils  come  to  writing  entirely  by  themselves. 
Of  course  the  language  of  these  letters  must  be  the  pupils* 
own. 

Do  not  be  too  saving  with  copy-books,  but  if  you  can  get 
better  work  by  using  a  good  many,  do  so.  Be  sure  that  the 
pupils  have  good  pens  and  holders,  suitable  for  each.  No  one 
can  write  well  with  a  worn-out  pen  or  a  shaky  holder. 

4.  J^xercises,  Busy  Worky  etc. 

At  the  beginning  very  great  freedom  is  allowed  to  the  teacher 
in  this  line.  Keep  3'our  children  doing  something  all  the  time 
they  are  in  school,  and  keep  them  doing  it  in  a  real  live,  wide- 
awake way.  Whenc^ver  they  tire  of  the  regular  work,  and  on 
some  days  they  will  tire  much  more  quickly  than  on  others, 
change  to  something  else,  as  difierent  as  possible.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  ai'o  made,  ^with  the  caution  that  they  are  not 
to  be  substituted  for  school- work,  except  when  used  to  teach 
language. 

If  the  weather  is  suitable,  take  them  out  of  doors  for  a  walk. 
Talk  to  them  about  all  the  things  you  see,  and  do  as  much  of 
this  talk  in  the  English  language  as  you  can.  Much  very  val- 
uable teaching  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

Make  scrap-books  by  pasting  in  pictures,  little  bits  of 
printed  language,  etc.,  and  by  writing.  If  each  child  has  his 
own  book,  and  uuderstands  that  it  w^ill  always  remain  his 
property,  and  that  he  can  take  it  home  and  show  it,  this  will 
always  interest  them,  and  it  can  be  made  quite  instructive. 

Have  the  pupils,  one  at  a  time,  perform  actions  from  your 
written  directions,  while  the  others  decide  whether  the  ac- 
tion is  exjujtly  performed  or  not.  As  soon  as  they  have  made 
some  progr(;ss  in  language  you  ciui  make  this  as  good  as  a 
game  to  them. 
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Copying  any  language  suitable  for  them  is  a  good  >vay  of 
learning  language,  but  is  almost  too  much  like  regular  work  to 
be  much  of  a  rest. 

Send  two  or  three  pupils  out  of  the  room  to  some  selected 
place,  and  when  they  come  back  have  them  tell  all  that  they 
saw  there.  Let  the  other  children  question  them.  Then  send 
some  others  to  the  same  place  and  let  them  tell  if  anything 
was  omitted  by  the  first  ones. 

Feather-blowing,  where  there  is  room  for  the  pupils  to  move 
about,  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  exercise.  So  is  walking  with 
a  full  glass  of  water  on  the  head ;  but  neither  of  these  is  quite 
suitable  for  the  school- room. 

Get  a  number  of  seeds,  peas,  beans,  acorns,  etc.  Let  each 
child  have  a  few  and  plant  them  in  boxes  of  damp  sand,  after- 
wards digging  them  up  and  seeing  how  they  grow. 

Take  them  to  some  sand  pile  and  let  them  make  mountains, 
hills,  rivers,  etc. 

Any  of  the  regular  kindergarten  work  can  be  used,  except 
that  which  depends  upon  sound  or  singing ;  but,  with  classes 
over  seven  years  of  age,  too  much  time  must  not  be  given  to 
this  work,  unless  it  is  combined  with  language. 

After  the  clasii  is  sufficiently  advanced,  writing  the  numbers 
in  order,  making  tooth-picks  into  bundles,  etc.,  will  keep  them 
busy  for  a  part  of  their  resting  time. 

A  useful  and  interesting  exercise,  and  one  that  rarely  fails 
to  get  them  interested  and  wide  awake,  is  to  propose  a  contest 
to  see  which  can  give  the  largest  number  of  correct  answers 
to  a  question  that  can  have  many  such.  The  class  may  be 
divided  into  sides,  and  answer  alternately,  and  the  answers 
may  be  written,  spelled,  or  signed,  according  to  circumstances. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  substituting  this  busy  work  for 
your  regular  work.  It  is  intended  only  to  furnish  employ- 
ment for  those  who  work  faster  than  the  others,  and  so  have 
time  to  spare ;  or  as  a  relief  and  change  to  the  whole  class 
when  they  need  it. 

5.  Physical  Culture. 

Five  minutes,  or  even  ten,  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  may  be 
well  spent  in  some  physical  exercise.  There  are  so  mauy  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  any  specially. 

Be  sure  and  insist  that  the  children  sit  aud  stand  erect. 
Qive  them  frequent  exercises  iu  marchiog.  Get  them  to  take 
pride  in  the  orderly  way  in  which  they  march  to  and  from 
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school.     Many   very  pretty  fancy  marching  figures  can  be 

performed  by  young  children,  and  they  usually  delight  in 

them.     At  least  teach  them  to  keep  step,  and  do  not  allow 

them  to  drag  their  feet  in  walking,  or  to  make  noises  while 

at  work. 

6.  Morals  and  Manners. 

We  must  always  remember  that  deaf  children  have  to  learn 
from  their  teachers  many  things  that  other  children  learn  at 
home  ;  and  that,  more  than  any  other  teachers,  we  are  respon- 
sible for  what  our  pupils  become  in  after  life.  The  greatest 
compliment  I  ever  heard  paid  to  a  teacher  was  the  declaration, 
by  one  who  had  observed  the  whole  school  closely,  that  he 
could  always  pick  out  those  who  had  been  under  her  by  their 
good  behavior. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  directions  how  to  teach  these 
things.  A  few  suggestions  can  be  made,  but  the  larger  part 
must  be  left  to  the  tact  and  to  the  example  of  the  teacher, 
and  to  his  ability  to  seize  opportunities.  Bemember  that  no 
lesson  or  exercise  can  ever  be  so  important  that  it  may  not  be 
interrupted  to  teach  a  moral  principle.  Take  advantage  of 
anything  that  happens  to  show  your  detestation  of  any  breach 
of  morals,  and  your  disapproval  of  any  rudeness.  Your 
children  will  be  very  willing  to  have  you  lead  them  in  the 
right  way,  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  so  ;  and  any 
interest  you  show  in  them  now,  any  sacrifice  you  make  for 
them,  they  will  repay  by  a  love  and  devotion  that  will 
strengthen  with  their  growth. 

Insist  that  they  shall  always  say  "  Good  morning  "  to  you,  and 
that  they  speak  politely  to  all  they  meet.  Have  them  bow  or 
speak  to  visitors  as  soon  as  they  see  them,  without  being  told 
to  do  so.  Help  them  control  their  tempers.  See  that  they 
always,  while  in  school,  have  clean  hands  and  faces.  Have 
them  say  "  Thank  you,"  "  Good  morning,"  "  I  am  well,  I  thank 
you,"  etc.,  etc.  Teach  the  boys  always  to  touch  their  hats  to 
ladies  and  older  persons  and  to  offer  them  seats  when  they 
come  into  any  room  where  they  ai*e,  etc.,  etc. 

FKANCIS  DEVEUEUX  CLAKKE,  M.  A., 
SuperintemUnt  of  the  Midiigan  Schml^  FUnt,  Mich, 


NATURE  OR  ENVIRONMENT? 

There  is  one  side  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  use  of 
signs  or  speech  by  the  deaf  that,  to  my  mind,  has  never  been 
fully  discussed,  and  that  is  the  question  of  naturalness.  Peo- 
ple say,  ''  Oh,  signs  are  natural  to  a  deaf  child  ;  if  you  take 
them  away  you  must  fight  nature  to  do  it,^'  and  the  truth  of 
such  a  statement  is  usually  taken  for  granted. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  signs  which  a  deaf  child  of  five 
brings  to  school  with  him  ai*e  no  more  natural  to  him  than  the 
shoes  or  clothes  that  he  wears.  Why  should  they  be  natural 
to  him  ?  Unless  he  happen  to  be  the  child  of  deaf  parents 
he  does  not  inherit  a  dexterity  in  their  use.  He  has  no  con- 
stitutional tendency  toward  them  ;  he  is  not  the  product  of  a 
long  ancestry  which  for  generations  has  been  using  signs  as 
a  method  of  communicating  thought ;  no  special  set  of 
muscles  is  set  apart  for  him  to  utilize  in  conveying  thought  in 
this  manner. 

Why,  then,  does  he  use  them  and  use  them  fluently  when  he 
comes  to  us  ?  Because  he  has  been  taught  to  use  them.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  friends  of  a  deaf  child  find  that  he  is  deaf  they 
stop  talking,  and  begin  to  point.  Instead  of  saying,  "  Does 
baby  see  the  bird  ?  pretty  bird,  pretty  bird ;  can  baby  say 
bird  ?  "  etc.,  etc.,  instead  of  the  flood  of  so-called  baby  talk 
which  is  poured  into  the  ears  of  evei-y  hearing  baby  in 
Christendom,  some  one  points  to  the  bird  and  makes  the  baby 
point  to  it.  After  the  baby  has  had  fifty  things,  a  hundred 
things,  nay,  a  thousand  things  pointed  out  to  him,  and  his  own 
little  hand  has  been  guided  and  taught  to  point  out  these 
things  until,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  sees  anything  new 
he  points  to  it,  people  say,  "  Oh,  he's  deaf,  and  it^s  natural  to 
him  to  point." 

When  the  baby  gets  a  little  older — gets  to  the  age  where  his 
friends  want  to  tell  him  more,  and  teach  him  to  tell  them 
more  than  can  be  done  by  a  system  of  pointing — the  most  in- 
genious of  the  family  begin  to  establish  a  code  of  signs.  In- 
stead of  the  inevitable,  "  Baby  want  milk,  nice  wann  milk,  in 
his  little  cup  ?  Baby  drink  his  warm  milk,"  which  precedes 
evoiy  hearing  child's  meal-time,  this  deaf  baby  sees  the  person 
who  is  intending  to  administer  the  lacteal  refreshment  in 
question  make  a  sign  of  drinking,  make  it  two  or  three  times 
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perhaps,  and  then  produce  the  milk  ;  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  the  child  is  old  enough  to  make  known  his  wants,  and 
wants  some  milk,  he  is  going  to  make  use  of  the  sign  which 
has  always  heretofore  preceded  the  satisfaction  of  his  appetite. 

"  Want  to  go  to  ride,  baby  want  to  go  riding  with  the  horsey  T  " 
says  the  mother  of  a  hearing  child,  and  the  mother  of  a 
deaf  child  puts  out  her  hands  and  pretends  to  drive  a  horse, 
puts  her  chihVs  little  hands  out  and  makes  him  pretend  to 
drive  a  horse,  and  so  establishes  a  sign  for  driving. 

Now  comes  a  third  stage.  We  have  seen  how  the  child  at 
first  has  things  pointed  out  to  him,  and  then  points  to  them 
himself.  We  have  seen  his  friends  indicating  common  actions 
by  means  of  natural  signs  drawn  from  those  actions,  and  the 
child  himself  adopting  those  signs,  and  now  we  shall  see  the 
child  originating  signs  for  himself.  Up  to  this  time,  whatever 
his  age,  his  mental  condition  is  analogous  to' that  of  the  hear- 
ing child  who  has  not  yet  begun  to  express  any  thoughts  be- 
yond those  relating  to  his  physical  being,  who  repeats  the 
names  of  everybody  and  everything  about  him,  and  often  says 
funny  little  scraps  of  sentences  which  are  infinitely  amusing, 
but  show  only  the  baby's  power  of  imitation.  We  all  know 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  seems  when  the  hearing  child  be- 
gins to  put  words  together  into  sentences  of  his  own,  when  he 
comes  into  the  house  and  tells  you  that,  '^  Baby  saw  the  dreat 
bid  rooster  and  the  biddies,"  of  his  own  accord,  without  any 
prompting  question  to  draw  out  the  information. 

The  deaf  child,  when  he  reaches  this  stage,  and  wants  to 
tell  of  experiences  presumably  unknown  to  his  audience,  must 
invent  his  own  signs  wherewith  to  impart  his  information. 
The  healing  child  has  a  lai*ge  fund  of  words  which  he  has 
heard  over  and  over  again  from  his  infancy,  and  from  this 
fund  he  draws  the  words  he  needs  for  expressing  his  ideas. 
Usually  the  words  he  uses  first  are  those  he  has  heard  oftenest 

The  deaf  child  has  no  such  fund  from  which  to  draw.  The 
people  about  him  do  not  use  signs  except  when  they  are  in 
direct  communication  with  him,  and  he  has  therefore  only  the 
comparatively  few  signs  which  the  family  has  invented  for  his 
benefit  at  his  disposal  as  a  means  of  communicating  his 
thoughts.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  the  reason  why 
the  mind  of  a  deaf  child  develops  so  much  later  than  that  of 
a  hearing  child.  In  the  case  of  the  hearing  child,  stimuli  to 
mind  action  are  being  applied   almost  every  minute  of  his 
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waking  life.  Some  one  is  talking  most  of  the  time ;  not  to  him, 
perhaps,  not  even  within  his  comprehension,  very  likely ;  but 
yet  the  talking  is  going  on,  and  causing  his  mind  to  develop. 
The  deaf  child,  on  the  contrary,  gains  but  little  incidentally  at 
this  stage  (I  refer  to  the  period  just  previous  to  his  invention 
of  signs  for  himself).  When  people  turn  to  him  and  make  a 
sign  which  he  understands,  or  teach  him  a  new  one  concerning 
something  of  which  he  has  knowledge,  his  mind  responds  just 
as  does  the  hearing  child^s,  but  the  times  when  people  thus 
turn  to  him  are  so  few,  and  the  chances  for  the  hearing  child 
of  learning  incidentaUy  through  the  language  of  others  are  so 
many,  that  while  a  hearing  child  tries  to  put  words  together 
to  express  thought  in  his  second  year,  a  deaf  child  often  makes 
DO  such  attempt  until  his  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  year. 

When  the  deaf  child,  who  has  heretofore  only  imitated  the 
signs  of  others,  wishes  to  relate  something  which  has  occurred 
outside  the  presence  of  his  audience,  something  for  which  he 
has  never  seen  a  sign  used,  what  does,  he  do  ?  Invents  a  sign, 
of  course,  making  his  sign  in  imitation  of  what  has  most  im- 
pressed him  in  what  he  has  witnessed.  If  he  has  seen  one  boy 
drawing  another  boy  on  a  sled,  he  puts  out  his  hand  behind 
him  and  makes  a  motion  of  pulling,  or  he  assumes  a  sitting 
posture  very  near  the  floor,  according  as  he  thinks  the  boy 
who  is  pulling  or  the  boy  who  is  riding  is  having  the  most 
fun.  If  the  audience  understands  this  information  so  con- 
veyed and  responds  to  it,  the  sign  accepted  at  this  time  for 
"sled"  is  probabiy  used  forever  after  to  mean  "sled,"  and  per- 
haps does  service  to  indicate  "  express  wagon  "  as  well.  From 
this  time  the  child^s  vocabulary  of  signs  grows  apace  if  he  be 
a  bright  child ;  the  brighter  he  is  the  larger  his  vocabulary  of 
signs  becomes.  His  parents  and  friends  adopt  the  signs 
which  he  invents,  and  invent  more  for  him  until,  at  the  age  of 
five,'  he  comes  to  school  with  a  sign  to  express  every  idea  of 
daily  life,  and  people  say  signs  are  natural  to  him. 

Now,  I  submit  that  those  signs  are  not  natural.  Natural 
means  ^'not  acquired,"  and  those  signs  were  acquired,  at  first 
one  at  a  time  by  imitation  of  the  signs  of  others,  and  later  by 
imitation  of  actions  and  by  graphic  representation  of  the  most 
salient  facts  visible  in  people  or  objects.  They  were  easily  ac- 
quired, I  admit,  and  the  child  at  five  uses  them  naturally  to 
express  his  ideas,  but  he  does  so  because  he  has  been  taught 
them,  because  from  his  babyhood  an  atmosphere  of  signs  has 
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been  created  and  preserved  for  him,  because  from  the  very 
first  day  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  attract  his  attention 
that  attempt  was  made  by  means  of  a  sign,  because  from  that 
day  to  the  day  on  which  he  entered  school  his  friends  hare 
been  busily  aiding  him  to  build  up  a  sign  language. 

I  know  of  two  little  hearing  girls,  the  children  of  non-speak- 
ing deaf  parents,  who  never  spoke  a  word  until  after  they 
went  to  the  public  school  at  the  age  of  five.  They  used  signs 
entirely,  but  no  one  pretended  to  say  that  those  signs  were 
natural,  i.  e.,  *'  not  acquired.''  The  children  acquired  the  signs 
from  their  sign- making  parents,  just  as  they  would  have  ac- 
quired French  from  French-speaking  parents  or  Zulu  from 
Zulu  foster-parents. 

I  know  two  coDgenitally  deaf  children  who  have  never,  to 
their  parents'  knowledge,  seen  a  sign,  and  those  two  children 
never  use  signs.  One  is  six  and  the  other  five,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that,  if  signs  are  a  natural  possession  of  the  deaf, 
it  is  very  strange,  as  both  these  children  are  bright,  noimal 
children,  that  nature  does  not  assert  itself  and  make  those 
children  enter  into  their  inheritance. 

And  this  biings  me  back  to  my  first  assumption,  namely, 
that  signs  are  not  natural  to  deaf  children,  but  the  result  of 
assiduous  cultivation. 

It  seems  as  though  a  child's  method  of  communicating 
thought  is  purely  a  matter  of  en\'ironment,  just  as  is  his  char- 
acter or  his  manner  of  progression.  Sociologists  teU  us  that 
the  child  of  the  most  moral  parents,  brought  up  among  thieves, 
will  be  a  thief  until  something  occurs  to  give  his  inherited 
tendencies  toward  right  a  chance  to  develop.  Travellers  in 
Asia  or  Africa  tell  us  that  children  suckled  and  reared  by  ani- 
mals go  on  all  fours  until  found  by  their  kind  and  taught  to 
walk  upright ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
deaf  children  make  signs  because  signs  are  made  to  them,  and 
no  effort  is  made  at  an  early  age  to  give  the  child's  inherited 
tendency  toward  articulate  speech  a  chance  to  develop. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  assail  any  existing  method 
of  teaching  the  deaf  or  to  glorify  any  other ;  the  readers  of  the 
Aniiah  have  had  more  than  enough  of  that.  The  intention  is 
simply  to  bring  forward  the  idea  that  up  to  this  time  there 
has  been  very  little  opportunity  for  finding  out  how  speech 
from  the  beginning  would  develop  a  child's  mind.  Except  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  deaf  children  have  always  been  taught 
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aigns  more  or  less  systematically  up  to  the  time  of  entering 
school. 

In  the  above-mentioned  isolated  cases,  where  the  children 
have  been  taught  speech,  they  have  taken  to  speech  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water,  and  their  parents  say  tiiumphantly  and  with 
reason,  "  Oh,  speech  is  natural  to  them/^ 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  we  have  no  right  to  draw  an  inference 
from  these  comparatively  few  isolated  cases,  but  neither  have 
the  people  who  say,  "  Signs  are  natural  to  deaf  children,"  a 
right  to  draw  their  inference  until  a  sufficient  pnmber  of  deaf 
children  have  grown  up  in  an  environment  free  from  signs  to 
allow  us  to  draw  ours. 

At  present  any  conclusions  amved  at  on  the  subject  are  as 

one-sided  as  were  the  conclusions  of  the  sages  who  argued, 

eighty  years  ago,  that  women  were  incapable  of  education 

because  up  to  that  time  only  a  few  isolated  ones  had  been 

educated. 

MABEL  ELLERY  ADAMS, 

Instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  8e/io<d,  Boston^  Mas». 


THE  ACTION  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
UNION  OF  THE  CONVENTION  AND  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  ''  union,"  appointed  last  July  at 
Chautauqua  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  the 
Standing  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  its  first  meeting  at  Chautauqua 
on  July  10,  1894. 

At  this  meeting  there  were  present  Messrs.  Hubbard,  Bell, 
and  Crouter,  representing  the  Associatiou,  and  Messrs.  Gal- 
laudet  and  Connor  representing  the  Convention  ;  Mr.  Mathi- 
Bon  being  detained  at  home  by  the  severe  illness  of  several 
pupils  in  his  school. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  made  chairman  and  Dr.  Crouter  secre- 
tary. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  made  a  statement  in  writing  that  the  Stand- 
ing Executive  Committee  objected  to  the  proposal  to  appoint 
a  seventh  member  of  the  Committee  who  should  act  in  the 
capacity  of  an  arbitrator. 
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Mr.  Hubbard  suggested  the  selection  of  an  outsider,  such 
as  Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  Senator  Vilas, 
who  might  act  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  urged  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  situation 
to  coll  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  said  he  felt  confident  that  the  Committee  would  reach 
a  unanimous  conclusion  with  little  difficulty.  If  those  who 
favored  union  could  not  convince  the  other  side  of  its  desira- 
bility, they  certainly  would  not  wish  to  press  it. 

Dr.  Gallaud^t  suggested  that  action  be  taken  looking  to  a 
call  for  meetings  of  the  Convention  and  Association  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  at  which  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee might  be  presented. 

Dr.  Bell  stated  that  the  Association  by  its  charter  could  not 
hold  a  separate  meeting  at  such  time,  but  must  unite  with  the 
Convention. 

The  meeting  adjourned  without  decisive  action. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  held  on 
February  7,  1895,  at  Mr.  Hubbard's  residence  in  Washington, 
all  the  members  being  present. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  on  behalf  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Association,  presented  the  following — 

PLAN  IN  THE  MATTEU  OF  THE  UNION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE  CONVENTION. 

1.  Name.  The  American  Aftsociation  to  Advance  the  E<lacAtion  of  the 
Doaf. 

2.  Suh.organhntionn.  (a)  Aniorioau  Association  to  Promote  the 
Te;ifhin^  of  Sp<M>cli  to  the  Deaf,  (h)  Convention  of  American  Instriic- 
tors  of  tho  D(»tif. 

3.  The  Convention  of  American  Instrnctors  of  tho  Deaf  to  be  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  so  that  both  of  the  sub- 
organizations  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  le^al  rules  and  entitled  to  like 
privile^^es,  such  as  the  right  to  receive  and  hold  property  and  to  ad- 
minister upon  the  same. 

4.  The  status  t)f  each  of  the  combined  orjjanizations  shall  remain  un- 
chanj^ed,  and  their  respective  rij^Iits  and  powers  shall  not  be  encroached 
upon  or  surrendered,  excepting  8o  fur  as  they  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  powers  mutually  dt-legated  to  the  General  Association. 

5.  Tho  powers  delegated  to  the  General  Association  shall  be  exercised 
by  a  board  of  tift<»en  governors,  six  to  be  elected  or  appointed  by  each 
of  the  sub-organizations.  Ihe  Presid«?nt  of  the  General  Association 
shall  be  named,  elected,  or  appointed  alternately  by  each  sub-organiza- 
tion, to  hold  office  until  the  close  of  the  convention  of  the  General 
Association  next  following  his  election.     There  sliall  also  be  two  Vice- 
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Presidents,  to  be  selected  one  by  each  of  the  sub-organizations.  The 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall,  during  their  term  of  office,  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Board  of  Governors 
may  elect  or  appoint  from  its  own  number  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
and  Executive  Committee. 

6.  The  Governors  shall  be  clothed  with  the  following  rights  and 
duties:  {a)  The  publication  of  the  American  AiituUsof  tlie  Deaf,  to- 
gpether  with  all  powers  in  relation  thereto  which  are  now  exercised  by  the 
Standing  Executive  Committee,  {h)  The  calling  of  the  conventions  of 
the  General  Association  and  fixing  time  and  place  of  Hame.  (c)  (Ex- 
actly what  other  powers  and  duties  should  be  assigned  to  the  Governors 
it  is  difficult  to  state.  They  should  be  permitted  to  conflict  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  rights  of  the  sub-orgaiiizations.) 

7.  Meetings  of   the   Association  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  two 


8.  Each  sub-organization  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  provide  for 
the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 

8|.  Each  sub-organization  may  have  such  sections  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
'visable :  Aural.  Kindergarten,  Art,  Industrial,  Domestic. 

9.  Either  sub-organization  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place 
except  when  there  is  a  meeting  being  held  of  the  General  Association. 

10.  Tlie  General  Association  may  have  an  endowment  fund,  and  each 
of  the  sub-organizations  may  have  an  endowment  fund,  and  both  the 
Cjreneral  Association  and  the  sub-associations  shall  have  exclusive  control 
^3f  its  own  funds. 

11.  Each  sub-organization  shall  contribute  according  to  its  member- 
^lip  its  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  General  Association,  but  shall 
'l>ear  the  entire  expense  of  its  own  maintenance  and  operation  as  a  sub- 
^>rganization. 

12.  These  provisions  shall  form  a  ccmstitution  of  the  General  Associ- 
mtion  and  shall  be  neither  repealed  nor  amended  except  with  the  consent 
^f  each  sub-organization  as  herein  provided. 

13.  If  either  one  of  the  sub-organizations  shall  desire  at  any  time  to 
alter  or  amend  this  constitution,  such  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  other  organization  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing such  amendments,  and  when  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  of  the  sub-organizations  shall  form  a  part  r>f  this  con- 
stitution. Copies  of  such  amendments  shall  be  sent  to  each  meml>er  of 
both  sub-organizations  at  least  thirty  days  before  said  meeting.  In  no 
other  way  may  this  constitution  l>e  altered  or  amended. 

14.  Such  by-laws  shall  be  formed  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

Dr.  Gallaadet,  on  behalf  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Convention,  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
the  plan  contained  in  the  Overture  of  the  Convention,  and  his 
remarks  on  the  same  at  Chautauqua.  As  these  have  l>een 
printed  at  length  in  the  Ann/ds,  they  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 
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Mr.  Hubbard  stated  that  the  plan  he  had  just  presented 
was  acceptable  to  his  colleagues  representing  the  Association, 
with   the  underHtanding  that  the  Conference  of  Principals 
should  not  be  left  out  of  the  *'  union/'     He  further  stated 
that  the  plan  for  union  proposed  in  the  Overture  did  not 
command  the  approval  of  his  side  of  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  argued  that  the  plan  offered  by  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  not  for  a  union,  but  for  nothing  more  than  a  confedera- 
tion of  existing  organizations,  each  one  of  which  was  to  main- 
tain its  autonomy.  This  arrangement,  he  urged,  would  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  the  plan  suggested  in  the  Overture,  as  the 
addition  of  a  new  association  would  considerably  add  to 
existing  machinery  and  lead  to  undesirable  complications. 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
plan  of  union  proposed  in  the  Overture  met  Dr.  Bell's  ap- 
proval at  one  time,  provided  that  any  union  should  seem 
eventually  desirable. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Gallaudet,  stated  that  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plan  of  union  submitted  by  him,  and  which 
had  the  approval  of  his  conferees,  he  had  endeavored  to  fol- 
low the  suggestions  and  spirit  of  Dr.  GaUaudet^s  address  as 
delivered  at  Chautauqua  before  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
In  his  judgment,  there  should  be  complete  union  of  all  in- 
terests, with  well-defined  limitations,  or  none  at  all;  in  this 
judgment  he  had  the  support  of  his  colleagues  representing 
the  AsBociation.  It  would  be  an  act  of  folly  to  unite  in  any 
other  way  or  upon  any  other  lines. 

After  discussion,  it  having  become  apparent  that  the  Joint 
Committee  would  be  unable  to  agree  on  either  of  the  plans 
before  them,  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mathison, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Crouter,  that  the  fact  of  disagi*eement  be 
reported  to  the  Convention  and  to  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Connor,  seconded  by  Dr.  BeU,  it  was 
voted  that  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  Gallaudet  be  authorized  to 
publish  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  and  action  of  the  Joint 
Committee  in  the  American  AniuUs  of  the  I)eaf  tor  April. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 
EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  CONVENTION. 

Gallaudet  College, 
Kendall  Green,  Near  Washington,  D.  C, 

March  20,  1895. 

As  announced  in  the  formal  call  published  in  the  last  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Annals^  the  Fourteenth  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  will  meet  at  the  School  for 
Ihe  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan,  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1895.  The  hour 
at  which  the  Convention  will  be  called  to  order  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals, 

In  accordance  with  the  precedents  of  foimer  Conventions, 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  education  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  entitled  to 
membership,  and  it  is  suggested  to  the  principals  of  the  sev- 
eral schools  that  they  invite  such  persons  to  be  present  as  may 
liave  been  instructors,  or  are  for  other  reasons  interested  in 
tiie  education  of  the  deaf,  as  might,  in  their  judgment,  prop- 
erly participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  as  honor- 
ary members.     It  is  understood  that  each  person  who  accepts 
the  hospitality  of  the  Michigan  School  will  pay  seventy-five 
events  per  day  to  cover  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School, 
lias  been  appointed  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  to 
liim  dae  notice  should  be  given  of  purpose  to  attend  the  Con- 
tention. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Standing  Executive  Com- 
mittee, together  with  Mr.  Clarke,  have  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  the  programme  of  the  Convention,  and  it  is 
desired  to  do  this  work,  as  far  as  possible,  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  All  persons  who  desire  to  present  papers  are  accord- 
ingly requested  to  communicate  with  the  chairman  before  the 
first  day  of  May,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  an  abstract  of 
the  paper  to  be  offered  of  at  least  one  page  in  length.  Writers 
are  requested  to  observe  the  limit  of  twenty  minutes  in  the  de- 
livery of  their  papers. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  Normal  Department  of 
the  Convention  with  sections  for  instruction  in  various  depart- 
ments of  our  work  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  constituted 
BO  valuable  and  important  a  feature  of  the  Convention  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1886.  Persons  interested  in  this  Department  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  directly  with  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Institution,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  who 
has  consented  to  take  charge  of  the  Department. 
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The  Oral  Section  of  the  Convention,  in  accordance  with  the 
action  taken  at  the  Convention  in  New  York  in  1890,  will  he 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Miss  G.  A. 
Yale,  chairman,  Miss  Sarah  Fidler,  Mi*.  D.  Greene,  and  Dr^ 
A.  L.  E.  Grouter.     Persons  interested  in  this  Department  ar9 
requested  to  communicate  directly  with  Miss  Yale,  Principal — 
of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  proposed  plan  of  '' union  ^^  with  the  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  having  failed  of 
adoption,  the  Committee  will  be  prepared  to  present  to  the 
Convention  for  its  consideration  a  plan  for  its  future  reorgani- 
zation. 

The  probable  reorganization  of  the  Convention  will  render 
a  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  desirable,  and 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  such  a  meeting  will  be  called  to 
convene  at  some  time  during  the  Convention  at  Flint. 

Mr.  Clarke,  Local  Committee  of  the  Convention,  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  railway  companies  with  respect  to  reduced 
rates  of  fare.  It  is  expected  that  a  rate  of  one  fare  and  a  third 
for  the  round  trip  will  be  offered.  Full  pai'ticulars  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals, 

The  length  of  time  the  Convention  will  continue  cannot  as 
yet  be  positively  determined.  Our  Michigan  friends  assure  us 
that  the  Convention  will  be  welcome  to  remain  in  session  at 
thcii*  school  as  long  as  may  seem  desirable. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

EDWAUD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Chairman. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

AlidKWia  tSchool. — The  3fesH€nf/er  has  been  enlarged  and 
otherwise  much  improved,  and  is  now  published  weekly  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Messrs.  John  F.  Bledsoe  and  Thos. 
S.  McAloney,  instructors  in  the  School. 


Albany  Home  School. — Miss  Patterson,  a  graduate  of  Miss 
Black's  training  class  and  of  the  kindergarten  training  class, 
who  has  taught  here  since  March  of  last  yeai*,  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  new  kindergarten  for  the  deaf,  recently 
organized  in  connection  with  the  Northern  New  York  Insti- 
tution. 
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American  Asylum, — ^An  act  is  pending  in  the  General  Ab- 
sembly  of  Connecticut,  in  accordance  with  a  petition  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  to  change  the 
corporate  title  of  the  institution  to  ^'  The  American  School  at 
Hartford  for  the  Deaf."     It  is  probable  that  the  act  will  pass. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Conference  of  Prin- 
cipals adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
^ke  the  necessary  steps  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  word 
** Asylum*'  from  the  name,  but  the  action  was  finally  brought 
sfcbout  by  the  persistent  endeavors  of  the  deaf  themselves,  work- 
ing through  a  committee  of  the  New  England  Gallaudet  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Hill,  of  Athol,  Massachusetts,  is 
chairman.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  name  of  Asylum  street,  on 
^virhich  the  School  stands,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant business  streets  of  the  city,  will  also  be  changed. 


Central    JSTew     York    Institutio7i, — Mr.    William    Martin 
Clhamberlain,  since  1875  a  teacher  in  this  school,  died  of  the 
^[rippe,  February  4,  1895,  aged  sixty-two.     Mr.  Chamberlain 
lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  attended  the  Amen- 
<»n  Asylum.     He  was  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  wide  reading, 
mnd  considerable  force  as  a  writer.     In  the  course  of  his  life 
lie  followed  several  different  pursuits,  being  in  turn  a  sailor, 
^Sherman,  carpenter,  shoemaker,  printer,  editor,  and  teacher. 
During  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States.     He  spoke  and  read  speech  so  well  that  he  passed  the 
examination  successfully,  and  his  deafness  was  not  discovered 
until  one  night  when  he  failed  to  answer  a  sentinel's  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  author  of  several  articles  in  the 
AnfUilSy  and  was  the  editor  of  the  first  newspaper  for  the 
deaf,  the  Gallaudet  Guide^  published  at  Boston  thii-ty-five 
years  ago.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Central  New  York  Insti- 
tution, his  versatility  was  of  great  advantage  In  addition  to 
his  work  as  teacher,  he  organized  the  carpenter-shop,  shoe- 
shop,  and  printing  office,  afterwards  resigning  their  chargt?  to 
other  hands.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  managed  the 
printing  office  and  edited  the  Reyitster. 


Calif arnia  Institution, — An  a^-'t  passed  the  recrent  legislti- 
ture  providing  for  a  Board  of  Chanties  and  lieform  to  have 
charge  of  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  but  we  are 
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happy  to  learn  that  Principal  Wilkinson  succeeded  in  having 
the  name  of  this  Institution  taken  out  of  the  act,  on  the 
proper  gi*ound  that  it  is  purely  an  educational  institution. 


Gallaudet  College. — Mr.  Percival  Hall,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of 
Hai*vard  University  and  of  the  Normal  Department  of  this 
College,  now  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  and  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in 
Sei)tember  next. 

A  special  appropiiation  for  building  made  by  the  last  Con. 
gress  will  provide  accommodations  for  a  new  dormitory  and 
for  the  course  of  technical  instruction  to  be  inaugurated  in 
1896.  A  dormitory  building  for  the  boys  of  the  KendaU 
School,  which  will  leave  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  them  to 
be  remodelled  as  rooms  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  College,  is 
now  in  process  of  construction.  The  plans  for  this  building 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Minnesota  School  and  of  this  College,  whose  familiarity  with 
the  needs  of  a  school  for  the  deaf,  combined  with  his  thorough 
architectural  knowledge,  rendered  him  especially  fitted  for  the 
work. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Du'ectors  to  begin  the  proposed 
course  of  technical  instruction  in  September,  1896.  It  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  give  the  details,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
include,  as  soon  as  practicable,  architecture,  practical  chemis- 
try, electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  surveying,  orna- 
mental gardening  and  floriculture,  the  application  of  art  to 
manufactures,  and  such  other  branches  of  study  as  may  seem 
best  adapted  to  widen  the  field  of  possible  employment  to  the 
more  intelligent  deaf  of  the  country.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Technical  Department  will  be  equivalent  to 
those  for  entering  the  Freshman  class.  The  Directors,  at  the 
suggestion  of  ex-Senator  Dawes,  supported  by  highly  commend- 
atory letters  from  the  Presidents  of  Yale  and  Johns  Hopkins 
universities,  have  offered  the  important  task  of  directing  the 
organization  of  this  Department  to  Mr.  Edson  F.  Gallaudet, 
13.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  now  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  ill  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  for  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  but  we  re- 
gret to  say  that  Mr.  GaUaudet,  who  is  eminently  fitted  by  his 
natural  ability,  thorough  scholarship,  special  training,  and  high 
character  for  the  position,  has  declined  the  offer,  feeling  im- 
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pelled,  in  accordance  with  a  purpose  of  several  years'  standing, 
to  pursue  his  chosen  profession  in  other  directions  than  that 
of  teaching. 


Kentucky  InstitiUion, — Miss  Mary  S.  Breckinridge,  late  of 
the  Cincinnati  Oral  School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
instruction. 


Michigan  School. — Charges  against  Mr.  Clarke's  adminis- 
tration, mostly  trivial  and  wholly  unfounded,  presented  to  the 
Ck>vemor  of  the  State,  led  to  an  investigation  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  February  last,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  refu- 
tation of  all  the  charges.  In  March  another  investigation 
^was  made  by  the  Legislature.  We  have  not  learned  the  result 
of  this  last  investigation,  but  we  are  confident  that  it  cannot 
l>e  other  than  favorable  to  Mr.  Clarke. 


Missouri  School. — ^An  act  has  passed  the  Legislature  amend- 
ing the  unwise  law  which  provided  that  the  School  should 
l>e  allowed  but  one  teacher  for  every  twenty  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, no  additional  teacher  being  allowed  until  full  twenty 
more  pupils  were  in  schooL  The  number  of  teachers  to  be 
employed  is  now  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

Neto  York  Institution. — The  Institution  has  undertaken  the 
excellent  plan  of  reprinting  its  early  annual  reports  so  as  to  be 
able  to  furnish  complete  sets.  The  first  installment  of  the 
work,  consisting  of  the  first  five  reports,  is  already  issued. 


Ontario  Institution. — Mr.  D.  Beaton,  a  faithful  and  devoted 
teacher,  who  resigned  his  position  in  1893  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  died  February  16,  1895,  of  consumption.  He 
passed  most  of  the  time,  after  leaving  the  Institution,  in  Colo- 
rado and  California,  but,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  hope  of 
recovery,  returned  to  his  home  in  Ontario  to  die.  On  the  day 
before  his  death  he  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  of  farewell  to  Mr. 
Uathison. 


Hotterdam  School. — Mr.  D.  Hirsch,  the  founder  and  long  the 
distinguished  head  of  this  School,  died  February  1,  1895,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  Since  1887  he  Las  held  the  position  of 
honorary  director,  but  has  performed  no  active  duties. 
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Mr,  SchnntheiVa  School,  — Mr.  S.  SchontheU,  for  twenty-two 
years  head-master  of  the  Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home,  London, 
severed  his  connection  with  that  school  on  the  first  of  October 
last,  because  his  views  on  the  proper  management  of  the  Home 
differed  from  those  of  the  committee  in  charge.  He  is  now 
residing  at  103  St.  Mark's  Boad,  North  Kensington,  and  con- 
ducting the  education  of  a  small  number  of  deaf  young 
gentlemen. 


South  Dakota  School. — The  School  has  issued  a  wall  cal- 
endar for  1895,  containing  on  the  leaf  for  each  month  a  hand- 
some picture  of  the  manual  alphabet,  reproduced  from  the 
photograph  of  a  charcoal  drawing  executed  by  Frank  E. 
Worswick,  a  graduate  of  the  School.  Information  concerning 
the  School  is  given  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  calendar.  This 
seems  a  good  way  to  make  the  existence  of  the  School  known 
throughout  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the 
learning  of  the  manual  alphabet  by  hearing  people. 


Texas  School, — Mr.  A.  T.  Rose,  a  prominent  young  business 
man  of  Hillsboro,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  superintendent. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary last. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — Mr.  Joel  F.  Kerr, 
whose  work  in  a  mission  Sunday-school  connected  with  the 
Bev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Brown's  church  in  1868  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Day-School,  which  afterwards  grew  into  this 
Institution,  died  January  17,  1895,  aged  eighty.  The  inter- 
esting stoi-y  of  the  mischievous  little  colored  deaf  boy  who 
persisted  in  returning  to  the  mission  school  when  sent  away, 
until  Mr.  Kerr  finally  thought  he  saw  the  will  of  God  in  this, 
and  so  did  not  rest  until  he  found  a  teacher  for  the  boy  and 
gathered  other  deaf  children  into  the  school,  was  told  in  the 
Annals^  vol.  xv,  page  166. 
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Hypnotism  as  a  Cure  for  Deafness. — Considerable  sensa 
tion  was  caused  among  the  deaf  and  their  parents,  teachers, 
and  friends  throughout  the  United  States  by  a  "  syndicate  " 
article  widely  published  in  the  Sunday  newspapers  of  December 
30, 1895,  in  which  it  was  said  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Currier,  the  able 
and  progressive  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution,  had 
declared  himself  a  believer  in  hypnotism  as  a  cure  for  deaf- 
ness, and  that  he  invited  experiment  in  this  direction  upon  the 
pupils  in  the  large  institution  under  his  charge.  The  article 
derived  its  importance  chiefly  from  a  note  appended  by  Mr. 
Currier,  stating  that  in  it  his  views  were  correctly  reported. 

Many  readers  of  the  article  received  the  impression  that  it 
asserted  that  Mr.  Jones,  a  teacher  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
whom  Mr.  Currier  introduced  to  its  author,  had  been  restored 
to  hearing  by  means  of  hypnotism.  A  careful  reading  of  the  ar- 
ticle shows  that  it  did  not  make  this  assertion.  What  it  said 
was  that  Mr.  Joneses  hearing  had  been  restored  within  the  past 
twelve  years  by  means  of  the  audiphone  and  the  conical  hear- 
ing-tube of  Mr.  Currier's  invention.  The  statement  that  Mr. 
Jones,  who  is  now  forty  years  of  age,  was  "  bom  deaf  as  a 
stone  '^  and  that  '*  for  twenty- eight  years  no  sound  ever  reached 
his  brain  through  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear 
conducted  by  the  delicate  auditory  nerves  to  the  mind  "  was 
erroneous.  He  had  considerable  hearing  in  childhood  and 
youth,  as  the  editor  of  the  Annals^  who  was  his  teacher  in  the 
New  York  Institution  thirty  years  ago,  and  afterwards  for  four 
years  in  Ghdlaudet  College,  knows  from  personal  recollection. 
He  could  hear  and  imitate  sounds  at  that  time,  and  could  speak 
many  words  intelligibly,  though  not  correctly.  He  could  not, 
however,  follow  connected  speech  nor  construct  sentences  in 
speech.  By  means  of  Mr.  Currier's  ingenious  instruments  and 
patient  instructions  his  hearing  has  been  developed  and  im- 
proved, and  he  has  learned  to  speak  distinctly  and  connectedly. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Currier's  remarks  will  give 
an  idea  of  his  theory  with  respect  to  the  possibilities  of  hyp- 
notism as  a  cure  for  deafness : 

The  deafness  of  Mr.  Jones  was  what  is  known  to  ns  as  abolition  of 
function,  a  prenatal  paralysis  I  shall  call  it,  in  orrler  that  I  may  be 
readily  nnderstood,  of  the  auditory  nerve.  While  the  orj^aun  of  the 
onbom  child  were  yet  undergoing  the  procesnes  of  formation,  the  im- 
pinging of  some  foreign  substance  iip<jn  the  forming  blood  corpuscles 
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deprived  this  nerve  of  its  full  development  and  vitality.  We  now  esti- 
mate that  fully  16  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  total  deafness  and  consequent 
dumbness  are  due  to  prenatal  paralysis  of  this  kind.  Some  claim  that 
the  percentage  is  even  greater. 

I  here  fearlessly  say  that  in  almost  if  not  every  case  of  the  kind  there 
are  latent  senses  of  hearing  which  have  slumbered  only  because  the 
brain  of  the  afflicted  person  has  not  will  power  enough  to  call  this  nerve 
into  service  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  tympanum  and 
the  mind.     What  does  this  nerve  require  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought 
into  service  as  a  useful  member  of  the  system  ?    Plainly,  all  that  it  needs 
is  more  strength.     With  this  it  will  perform  the  function  for  which  it 
was  called  into  existence.    Give  it  strength,  and  by  the  very  act  of  giv- 
ing  it  this  strength  which  it  should  have  possessed,  but  never  did,  it 
becomes  an  assistant  to  tlio  will,  and  that  function  Is  now  able  to  com- 
mand it  and  make  it  useful  in  conveying  its  orders  to  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones  we  have  developed  the  latent  sensibilitieB  of 
this  nerve  by  exercise.  The  nerve  has  been  exercised,  however,  from 
without,  through  the  aid  of  the  audiphone  and  the  conical  hearing- 
tube.  It  has  taken  us  twelve  years  to  produce  the  results  which  I  have 
demonstrated  to  you.  Now,  suppose  we  exercise  this  nerve  from  within, 
as  well  as  from  without.  Suppose  we  increase  the  power  of  the  will  to 
flash  its  messages  over  this  rusty  wire  at  the  same  time  that  we  increase 
the  sensibilities  of  the  wire  to  receive  the  commands ;  the  nerve  now 
becomes  a  messenger.  •  ♦  •  We  have  shown  that  there  are  latent 
sensibilities  of  the  paralyzed  auditory  nerves  which  are  susceptible  to 
development  through  exercise.  What  we  want,  then,  is  knowledge  as  to 
how  these  latent  sensibilities  can  be  developed  the  most  rapidly  and  the 
most  successfully. 

Now  let  us  sec  what  hypnotism  will  do.  I  am  not  a  master  of  hypno- 
tism and  make  no  claim  to  the  ability  to  produce  these  results  myself. 
I  speak,  therefore,  as  one  who  accepts  the  know^n  results  of  recognized 
hypnotic  experiments,  and  seeks  only  to  learn  how  similar  experiments 
may  be  utilized  successfully  in  the  work  of  assisting  in  the  development 
of  the  latent  sensibilities  of  this  slumbering  nerve. 

E\ery  one  will  acknowledge  that  infinitely  greater  results  follow  where 
the  method  of  exercising  any  stunted  muscle  or  nerve  of  the  system  is 
natural  rather  than  artificial.  If  you  can  exercise  the  muscle  or  nerve 
yourself,  much  more  ib  to  be  hoped  for  than  if  the  exercise  was  forced  to  be 
conveved  in  an  exterior  and  artificial  wav.  If  I  can  send  a  communica- 
tion  over  a  sleeping  nerve  from  the  source  from  which  the  communica- 
tion slH.mld  by  nature's  laws  einauate,  I  thereby  give  the  nerve  a  bit  of 
exercise  which  will  tingle  it  into  activity  and  usefulness  with  much  more 
rapidity,  and  with  much  better  permanent  results,  than  would  be  the 
case  by  forcing  it  into  exorcise  by  the  use  of  artificial  means  from  with- 
out. 

Now,  will  hypnotism  do  this  ?  Let  us  see.  All  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  who  (;an  speak  with  authority,  tell  us  that  the  hyp- 
notic operator  has,  while  the  subject  is  in  the  hypnotic  sleep,  absolute 
control  of  tlie  mind  of  the  subject.    Now,  do  you  see  what  I  am  dri>'ing 
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tt  ?  We  are  forced  to  operate  now  in  exercising  the  para  lyxed  nerve  of 
the  deaf-mute  while  the  brain  is  busy  with  all  the  other  senses.  The 
nenres  of  vision  are  busy  ticking  off  their  messages  as  to  what  the 
eye  sees,  and  the  brain  is  replying  what  to  do  about  it,  and  what  to  look 
at  next ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  engaged  in  the  same  way  ;  the  smell,  the 
taste  are  sending  their  little  paragraphs  of  news,  and  that  wondrously 
busy  brain  up  there  near  the  cranium  must  record  all  the  messages  it  re- 
ceives and  go  on  sending  its  replies.  Only  the  nerves  of  hearing  cease. 
This  hypnotic  operator,  as  soon  as  he  places  the  patient  in  the  hypnotic 
sleep,  does  what  ? 

Why,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  give  orders  to  the  nerves  of  taste  and 

touch  and  sight  and  smell  to  go  on  a  vacation.     '*  Take  a  rest.     I  shall 

seed  you  again,"  he  says  to  these  nerves.      **  When  I  do  I  will  call 

jrou."      And  then — why,  you  see  it  all,  of  course.     The  entire  energy  of 

the  brain,  let  off  from  its  occupation  with  the  other  senses,  is  put  to  work 

to  bring  to  this  nerve  of  audition  a  command  that  shall  wake  it  from  its 

lethargy.     **  Wake  up,  you  lazy  rascal !  "    says  the  concentrated  brain 

power  acting  under  the  command  of  the  operator  ;  **  what  do  you  mean 

by  sleeping  when  all   your  comrades  are  at  work  ?    See,  I  have  given 

them  a  rest  in  order  that  I  may  give  you  the  flogging  your  worthless- 

nets  deserves.     Wake  up  and  busy  yourself  with  the  work  for  which 

yoD  were  brought  into  existence.     You  were  born  a  cripple,  you  plead, 

eh?    Oh,  you  only  need  to  have  your  legs  limbered  up.     Gome,  hop, 

skip,  jump  ;  there,  don*t  you  like  it  ?    Why,  already  I  hear  your  shouts 

of  joy." 

Tea,  I  think  that  through  hypnotism  all  this  may  be  accomplished. 

The  idea  of  employing  hypnotism  as  a  cure  for  deafness  is 
not  a  new  one,  nor  is  the  experiment  untried.  Eight  years 
ago  Dr.  Berkhan,  a  respectable  physician  of  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, hypnotized  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  in  that  city  in  the  hope  of  restoring  their  hearing.  The 
experiments  were  repeated  several  times.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them  and  their  results  is  given  in  the  Annuls,  vol. 
xxxiii,  pp.  18&-193.  Several  of  the  2)upils,  who  in  response  to 
tests  applied  before  hypnotism  gave  no  evidence  of  audition, 
were  afterwards  able  to  bear  certain  sounds,  such  as  bell- 
ringing,  whistling,  cracking  of  the  whip,  piano-playing,  and 
vowels  pronounced  in  their  ear.  Dr.  Berkhan  thought  that 
more  than  this  limited  and  partial  success  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  hypnotism  directly,  and  not  so  much  as  this  in 
all  cases;  but  that  where  even  this  limited  benefit  was 
gained,  the  newly  awakened  bearing  might  be  further  de- 
veloped and  improved  by  iustruction  in  the  school-room. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Htudy  of  hypnotism  since 
Dr.  Berkhan^s  experiments,  and  it  is  possible  that  more  valu- 
able results  may  be  obtained  now  than  at  that  time. 
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Some  persons  have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  experiments 
invited  by  Mr.  Currier  might  result  in  mental  or  moral  injuzy 
to  those  upon  whom  they  were  tried.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  danger  of  this  unless  the  expeiiments  were  conducted  by 
physicians  or  other  scientific  men  of  the  highest  character, 
but  there  need  he  no  fear  that  a  principal  so  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  pupils  as  Mr.  Currier  will  allow  any  experi- 
menters not  of  this  class  to  operate  upon  the  children  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

Cfiaracteristics  of  the  Deaf. — Mr.  John  P.  Walker,  an  in- 
structor in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has  an  interesting 
article  in  the  ^Silent  World  for  December  27,  1894,  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  graduates  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf. 
While  regarding  the  deaf  as,  on  the  whole,  much  like  other 
people,  he  notes  the  following  marked  characteristics :  Keen- 
ness of  observation,  perfect  candor,  implicit  confidence  in 
hearing  people,  and  absolute  fearlessness  of  death. 


Deaf  Teachers  of  the  Hearing. — One  would  say  at  first 
thought  that  if  there  is  any  position  for  which  the  deaf  are 
specially  unfitted  it  is  that  of  teachers  of  hearing  people ;  but 
there  have  come  to  our  knowledge  three  recent  instances  in 
which  deaf  persons  have  filled  such  positions  with  remarkable 
success.  One  was  Mr.  George  C.  Williams,  a  former  pupil  of 
the  Hartford  School  and  Gallaudet  College,  who  died  a  year 
ago ;  he  was  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  New  Haven  Busi- 
ness College.  Another  was  Miss  Sarah  T.  Adams,  a  graduate 
of  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  whoso  lamented  death 
occurred  still  more  recently.  She  was  teacher  of  art  in  St. 
Margaret's  Scliool,  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  thiid  is  Mr.  Doug- 
las Tilden,  a  graduate  of  the  (California  Institution,  who  has 
attained  distinction  as  a  sculptor,  and  is  now  a  teacher  in  the 
Hopkins  Art  Institute  of  San  Francisco. 

Another  case,  more  remarkable  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
though  we  are  not  informed  that  the  results  of  the  instruction 
given  are  equally  satisfactory,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Philip  Peacha, 
formerly  Miss  Irene  Ferguson,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  According 
to  an  editorial  paragnii)h  in  the  Minnesota  ( -offipanion  of 
January  19, 1895,  Mrs.  Poaclia,  "  notwithstanding  her  deafness, 
which  is  total,  not  only  plays  the  piano  correctly  and  with 
taste,  but  also  gives  music  lessons  to  several  hearing  pupils, 
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and  earns  a  comfortable  little  sum  every  week.  Mrs.  Peacha 
lost  her  hearing  entirely  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old. 
She  began  to  learn  to  play  on  the  piano  when  she  was  seven 
years  old.  She  is  all  the  time  learning  new  pieces.  When 
asked  how  she  could  teach  piano-playing  when  she  could  not 
hear,  she  replied  that  she  could  tell  by  the  eye  the  minute 
one  of  her  pupils  made  a  mistake.^' 


Day 'Schools  in  Wisconsin. — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals  (page  91)  we  said  that  some  of  the  day-schools  estab- 
lished under  the  law  there  mentioned  had  ceased  to  exist. 
IVe  had  in  mind  the  schools  carried  on  for  a  time  at  Green  Bay, 
Kawkawna,  and  Oshkosh,  and  afterwards  discontinued,  but  on 
farther  inquiry  we  learn  that  only  the  one  at  Oshkosh  was  es- 
tablished after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1880. 

In  the  last  week  of  December,  1894,  the  State  Board  of 
Control  reconsidered  its  action  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schools  so  far  as  to  allow  schools  to  be  opened 
at  Sheboygan  and  Oshkosh. 

The  effort  to  extend  the  provision  for  day-schools,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals^  is  still  being  vigor- 
ously pushed,  but  we  are  assured  that  the  Legislature  is 
likely  to  take  no  action  that  will  interfere  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  State  School  at  Delavan. 


The  Ohio  Home. — The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ohio 
Institution,  which  three  years  ago  subscribed  nearly  $3,000  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Home  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
deaf  of  the  State,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  purchase  at  a 
mortgage  sale,  for  83,300,  a  large  and  substantial  building 
erected  for  a  college,  with  fifteen  acres  of  land,  eleven  miles 
north  of  Columbus,  and  soon  to  be  connected  with  the  city  by 
an  electric  road.  The  deaf  people  of  Ohio  take  a  just  pride 
in  this  benevolent  enterpiise,  which  has  been  carried  on  thus 
hr  almost  wholly  by  their  own  contributions,  and  which  they 
expect  themselves  to  sustain  in  the  future  without  help  from 
their  hearing  friends,  supporting  the  expenses  of  the  Home 
by  contributions  from  members  of  the  Association  and  by  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  garden. 


The  Oallaudet  Statue. — Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  in  an  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthl*/  for   February,  1895,  entitled  "  New 
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Figures  in  Literature  and  Art,'^  commenting  on  Mr.  Daniel  C  -  * 
French's  work  as  a  sculptor,  speaks  as  follows  of  his  statu^^^ 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  presented  in  1889  to  Gal- 
laudet  College  by  the  deaf  people  of  America : 

In  the  memorial  to  Gallaudet  which  stands  in  Washington  the  benefl* 
cent  teacher  is  seated  with  his  arm  around  the  deaf-mute  girl  who  was 
his  first  pupil.  The  right  hand  of  each  is  uplifted  in  the  making  of  their 
talk.  The  faces  turned  to  each  other  in  mute  interrogation  and  reply 
are  conceived  with  genuine  tenderness.  There  is  downright  pathoe  in 
the  group.  In  respect  to  merely  human  interest,  Mr.  French  has  done 
nothing  finer.  It  is  not  the  moral  of  the  statue,  though,  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  attention.  Its  value  as  a  work  of  art  resides  in  the  subtle 
precision  with  which  it  suspends  two  figures,  thrilling  with  emotion, 
midway  between  the  ebullience  of  life  and  the  fixity  of  monumental  art. 
In  the  simplicity  and  dignity  and  symmetry  of  the  group,  the  rounded 
excellence  of  the  Harvard  statue  is  repeated.  In  the  vivacity  and 
poignant  intensity  which  it  possesses,  it  establishes  Mr.  French  on 
higher  ground. 


Statistics  of  Gertnan  Schools, — Mr.  W.  Beuschert,  of  Strass- 
burg,  in  his  valuable  "  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  Taub- 
stummen-Lehrer "  for  1895,  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  Germany  and  the  neighboring  Ger- 
man-speakmg  countries : 
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Gormany 35     62      lU     07     3,039     2,911     6,550     647     600  .  71 

AuHtria-Hungary 16       5       6     2^      1,028'      823     1,851      189     110     87 

Switzerland 14    ....      1      15         259  ,      224         4^3       62       27  :  22 


Mr,  Jirown^s  Vocabulary  of  Sifffis. — Superintendent  R.  O. 
Jolinson,  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  in  the  Silent  Hoosier  of 
February  14,  1895,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
"  Vocabulary  of  Mute  Signs  "  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  once  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  Institution  and  afterwards  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Institution.    The  Vocabulai^y  was  printed  at  Baton  Bouge 
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in  1856,  Mr.  Brown  himself  setting  the  type  as  well  as  pre- 
paring the  manuscript.  Only  a  few  copies  were  printed,  and 
it  is  now  a  very  rare  book.  Its  basis  was  the  excellent  little 
"  School  and  Family  Dictionary "  of  T.  H.  Gallaudet  and 
Horace  Hooker.  It  contains  fifty  small  quarto  pages  and 
comprises  a  list  of  nearly  2,500  words,  beginning  with  220 
under  the  letter  A,  and  ending  with  three  under  the  letter  Z, 
none  being  given  iiiider  X  and  Y.  Its  purpose  was  not  to  in- 
struct novices  in  the  sign-language,  for  its  explanations,  being 
limited  to  "  brief  phrases  and  catch-words  such  as  will  be  in- 
telligible only  to  educated  mutes  and  their  instructors,'^  were 
not  explicit  enough  for  that,  but  rather  to  bring  about  some 
degree  of  uniformity  among  sign-makers,  and  to  fix  a  definite 
standard  of  signs.  Mr.  Brown  had  it  in  mind  to  make  a  dic- 
tionary of  signs  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  this 
vocabulary,  and  prepared  some  of  the  manuscript,  but  he  died 
before  he  was  able  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution. 

Mr.  Walth€r*8  Handbook. — Mr.  Eduard  Walther,  Director 
of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Berlin,  and  author  of  the  valuable 
"History  of  Deaf -Mute  Instruction  "  reviewed  in  the  A^inalsy 
xxviii,  234-244,  is  now  publishing,  in  connection  with  several 
of  his  professional  brethren,  a  "  Handbuch  der  Taubstum- 
menbildung '^  (Handbook  of  Deaf-Mute  Education).  The 
book  has  grown  out  of  the  author's  experience  of  the  needs  of 
teachers,  as  director  of  the  training  school  connected  with  the 
institution  under  his  charge,  and  is  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive way.  It  is  published  in  parts,  appearing  every  two 
weeks.  The  parts  will  be  eleven  or  twelve  in  number,  contain- 
ing sixty-four  pages,  octavo,  each.  The  price  is  one  mark  for 
each  part,  twelve  marks  for  the  complete  work  in  paper  covers, 
and  fourteen  marks  in  a  handsomely  bound  volume.  The 
publisher  is  Mr.  Elwin  Staude,  35  Berlin  W.,  Germany. 

Mrs,  Bell  07i  Speechr Heading. — Mrs.  Mabel  Gardiner  BelFs 
entertaining  paper  on  the  "Subtle  Ail  of  Speech-Reading," 
read  at  Chautauqua  last  summer,  is  reprinted,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  omissions,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  1895. 
It  is  essentially  an  elaboration  of  her  letter  on  "  the*  subtle  art " 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  published  in  the  Annals^  xxxv,  127-130,  but, 
giving  her  experience  and  her  deducrtions  therefrom  with  much 
more  fulness  of  detail,  possesses  increased  interest  and  value. 
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Mrs.  Bell  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  yean, 
from  scarlet  fever.  The  illness  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
mental  and  physical  weakness  that  lasted  several  months.  When 
she  recovered  her  health  and  strength,  her  speech,  as  well  a8 
her  hearing,  seemed  entirely  gone.  During  this  period  her 
mother  was  endeavoring,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  give 
her  back  the  speech  she  had  lost,  and  to  make  her  read  the 
li2)S.     Mrs.  Bell  tells  the  story  of  her  education  as  follows : 

My  mother  talked  to  me  contiuually  loog  before  I  cared  to  talk 
back,  and  gradually,  I  suppose,  both  language  and  the  ability  to 
read  speech  came  along  with  increasing  mental  and  physical  strength. 
To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  I  must  have  learned  to  speak  and  read 
speech  simultaneously  ;  for  if  I  had  learned  the  one  art  before  or  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  other,  some  impression  would  have  been  made 
on  my  mind  which  I  should  have  remembered.  However  this  may  be, 
it  remains  true  that  my  earliest  recollections  are  of  being  able  to  talk, 
and  of  understanding  what  was  said  to  me,  at  least  sufficiently  well  to 
satisfy  all  my  requirenienta.  I  recall  no  stormy  outbursts  of  passion, 
such  as  I  believe  are  too  often  consequent  on  inability  in  the  deaf  child 
to  make  his  wants  known.  Looking  back  now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
whatever  method  my  mother  and  the  young  teacher  who  assisted  her 
(Miss  Mary  H.  True)  pursued  in  my  instruction,  it  must  have  been  a 
true  and  natural  one,  simply  because  it  has  left  no  trace  upon  my  mem- 
ory. All  natural  processes  of  growth  are  gradual  and  imperceptible ; 
there  are  no  violent  shocks  and  sudden  changes  such  as  leave  their  im- 
print upon  the  memory.  It  is  the  unnatural  method  of  instruction  which, 
by  demanding  unnatural  and  therefore  painful  efforts  from  the  child, 
leaves  marks  of  the  work  on  his  mind.  This  accounts,  I  believe,  for  my 
remembrance  of  one  item  in  the  plan  of  my  instruction, — a  daily  drill  in 
writing  from  dictation  sentences  which  our  teacher  read  from  a  l>ook.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  objected  very  strongly  to  it,  but  it  was  most  slow 
and  irksome  work,  and  I  always  recall  it  as  the  one  lesson  I  did  not  like. 
Even  to-day  dictation  (»f  this  sort  is  very  irksome.  It  is  no  nncommon 
occurrence  for  my  husband  to  talk  t^  me  for  perhaps  an  hour  at  a  time 
of  something  in  which  he  is  interested.  It  may  be  on  the  latest  geograph- 
ical discoveries,  Sir  llobert  BalPs  **  Story  of  the  Sun,"  the  latest  news 
from  the  Chinese  War,  some  abstruse  scientific  problem  in  gravitation, — 
anything  and  everything.  Very  rarely  do  I  have  to  ask  him  to  repeat. 
and  at  the  end  I  should  be  ready  to  back  myself  against  almost  any  hear- 
ing person  to  give  the  substance  of  what  he  has  said  nearly  word  for 
word.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  Mr.  Bell  to  sit  down  and  read  to 
nie  a  short  paragraph  from  the  simplest  book  and  have  me  understand 
liim  without  very  great  difficulty  and  strain  of  mind  and  eye. 

I  have  often  wondorod  why  this  should  be  ho,  and  have  tried  to  detect 
where  the  diTr«*ronc«»  camo  in,  but  without  success,  so  slight  is  it  and  im- 
percoj)tible.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  good  and  expressive  reader,  yet  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  hi^  manner  of  Hpeaking  and  of  reading,  which  makes  all 
the  difference  between  case  and  difficult}'  of  comprehension.     What  is 
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tme  of  Mr.  Bell  is  tme  of  every  one  with  whom  I  have  had  commnnica- 
tioD.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  drill  in  dictation,  so  far  from 
aiding,  was  a  distinct  hindrance  to  my  learning;  to  read  speech. 

With  this  exception..  I  do  not  think  any  special  exercises  were  set  to 
teach  me  speech-reading.  I  just  grew  into  it  naturally,  as  a  hearing 
child  grows  into  the  knowledge  of  hearing  speech, — by  perpetual  practice. 
Every  one  spoke  to  me ;  no  one  made  signs,  and  I  cannot  remember 
making  them  myself  or  wanting  to  make  any.  I  observed  that  whenever 
my  mother  had  visitors,  they  talked  to  each  other  so  rapidly  that  I  could 
not  understand  them,  and  that  I  could  not  talk  so  fast  myself ;  but  I  was 
quite  satisfied  that  the  ability  to  do  both  would  come  by  and  by  with 
long  dresses,  and  meanwhile  my  sisters  and  I  played  **  visitors,"  and 
chattered  gibberish  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  were  happy. 

But  while  emphasizing  the  fact  that  my  acquisition  of  speech-reading 
was  a  process  of  growth,  to  me  perfectly  natural,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  claiming  that  no  special  efforts  were  made  to  teach  me.  Few 
children  have  had  more  care  and  anxious  thought  bestowed  on  the  best 
means  of  instructing  them,  and  I  do  claim  that  my  mother  and  teacher, 
whether  by  accident  or  great  wisdom  and  good  judgment,  fell  upon  what 
WIS  for  me  the  best  method  of  instruction  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  I,  the  child,  was  conscious  of  nothing  forced  or  painful  in 
my  growth  into  understanding.  I  am  not  the  best  possible  speech -reader, 
but  this  does  not  militate  against  the  method  employed,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  explain  later,  when  I  come  to  describe  the  qualifications  for 
speech- reading. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  my  mother  and  teacher,  pioneers 
in  a  new  world  of  effort  as  truly  as  Columbus  himself,  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  pursued  with  my  hearing  sisters,  with  whom  I  was  edu- 
ctted.  At  a  very  early  period  books  were  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  be- 
came passionately  fond  of  reading.  I  did  not  care  to  play  and  romp  out 
of  doors ;  all  I  wanted  was  to  curl  up  in  some  quiet  corner  and  read  all 
day  long,  if  allowed.  My  father's  library  was  well  stocked,  and  I  had 
almost  free  range.  When  eleven  years  old,  I  delighted  in  reading  such 
books  as  Jane  Porter's  Scottish  Chiefs  ;  and  before  I  was  thirteen  I  had 
read  through,  with  intense  interest,  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kepub- 
lic,  most  of  Prescott's  Histories,  several  large  volumes  relating  to  the 
civil  war,  and  books  of  travel,  as  well  as  all  the  stories  and  novels  I  could 
get  hold  of.  We  went  abroad  for  three  years,  and  my  mother  made  a 
point  of  giving  me  all  the  histories  and  historical  novels  she  could  find 
relating  to  the  places  we  visited.  I  read  through  a  good  many  books  in 
this  way.  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  was  the  only  book  at  which  I 
rebelled ;  and  when  I  made  a  list  of  the  words  I  could  not  understand, 
my  mother  did  not  insist,  as  they  were  pretty  well  beyond  her  own  com- 
prehension I 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  this  matter  of  reading,  because  upon 
the  habit  thus  formed  rests  all  my  snccesn  in  speech-reading. 

I  have  looked  back  over  my  life,  I  have  studied  the  mechanism  of  my 
speech-reading  apparatus,  I  have  thought  carefully  over  all  my  expe- 
riences, and  the  result  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  not  only  is  success 
in  speech-reading  dependent  upon  reading,  or  rather  on  the  extenaive 
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and  intimate  knowledge  of  language  imparted  by  reading,  but  goo<^ 
speecb-reading  is  impossible  without  it.     Of  all  my  mother  and  teache** 
did  for  me,  the  greatest  gift  was  in  their  teaching  mc  this  love  of  reading  ^ 
and  giving  me  the  means  to  gratify  it.     *    •     * 


Foreign  J^eHodicals  — Messrs.  W.  E.  Harris  and  F.  Magiim 
of  Belfast,  Ireland,  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  periodic 
entitled  the  Silent  MeaseJiger.     It  is  to  take  the  place  of  "  OurT^ 
Little   Messenger,^'  which   was  begun  bj  the  late  Miss  W^ 
Tredennick  in  1882.     It  will  be  published  every  two  months. 
It  gives  special  attention  to  reports  of  mission  work  in  Ire- 
land, together  with  news  concerning  the  deaf  at  home  and 
abroad.    The  price  is  one  shilling  and  three  pence  per  annum, 
post  free ;  the  address  11  Fisherwick  place,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

A  monthly  magazine  for  the  deaf,  called  Sniaahlade  for 
Dovstitmme,  is  published  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  Copenhagen, 
Denmai'k.  The  editor  is  Mr.  Fritz  Bech,  a  teacher  in  that  In- 
stitution. The  number  for  December,  1894,  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Lars  Havstad,  a  highly  educated  deaf  gentleman 
of  Christiania,  Norway,  who  has  contributed  several  aHicles 
to  the  Annah, 

The  French  Gazette  dea  Sourds-Muets  has  changed  its  form 
to  a  sixteen-page  octavo,  and  is  now  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Chazal, 
assisted  by  a  committee  composed  of  sixteen  active  and  five 
corresponding  members.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  Henri  Bemi, 
59  Faubourg  Stanislas,  Nancy,  France. 

Mr.  Henri  Gaillard,  formerly  editor  of  the  Gazette  above 
mentioned,  began  on  the  20th  of  December  last  the  publica- 
tion of  a  sixteen-page  octavo  periodical,  called  the  Jonmal 
dea  So\irds-Muet8.  It  appears  twice  a  month,  and  the  price 
is  four  francs  a  year.  The  ])ubli8her  is  Mr.  Rene  Hirsch,  33 
rue  Claude  Bernard,  Paris,  France. 


JReports  Received. — "We  have  received  the  reports  of  the  fol- 
lowing schools  for  the  deaf  for  the  year  1894  in  addition 
to  those  previously  mentioned:  Columbia,  Georgia,  Man- 
chester (England),  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ontario,  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  for  Training  in  Speech,  Rotterdam  (Netherlands), 
Victorian,  (Australia),  Western  Pennsylvania ;  for  189ii-'93, 
Utah ;  also,  for  1892- i)3,  the  Report  of  Church  Work  among 
the  Deaf  in  the  Mid- Western  DioccHCs  (Rev.  A.  W.  Mann),  and 
for  1894,  the  Report  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Dcaf-Mutea 
(Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet). 
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CHANGES  IN  OUR  PROFESSION. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  at  the  close  of  a  temporary  engage- 
ment in  an  Eastern  seminary,  the  writer  was  called  by  the 
Rev.  Collins  Stone  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution.  A 
retrospect  over  the  forty  years  that  have  passed  discloses 
changes  neither  few  nor  unimportant  in  the  work  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  changes  is  the  great 
enlai'gement  of  our  field  of  labor — the  increase  in  the  number 
of  institutions  and  of  pupils  under  instruction.  At  that  date 
Dearly  forty  years  had  passed  since  the  establishment,  in  1817, 
of  the  first  permanent  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  country — the 
American  Asylum  (now  American  School)  at  Hartford.  But 
up  to  1840  only  five  more  institutions  were  established,  viz., 
those  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Vii'- 
ginia.  During  the  decade  1840-50,  six  more  were  opened — 
those  of  Indiana,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  Missouri  Institution  began  opera- 
tions in  1851,  Louisiana  and  Wisconsin  in  1852,  Michigan  and 
Mississippi  in  1854,  making  seventeen  schools  in  working 
order  forty  years  ago.  This  number  has  now  risen  to  sixty- 
five  institutions  and  schools  supported  by  public  funds,  with 
sixteen  denominational  and  private  schools,  making  a  total  of 
eighty-one  schools  for  the  deaf  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1854  there  were  about  100  teachers  (including  superin- 
tendents and  principals) ;  in  18*. )4  there  are  784.  Forty  years 
ago  the  pupils  numbered  a  little  over  fifteeu  hundred  ;  now  the 
number  is  reported  as  8,825.  Thus,  while  the  population  of  the 
country  has  increased  170  per  cent,  in  the  forty  years,  the  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  has  grown  488  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  iO- 
structors  684  per  cent. 

It  is  noticeable,  further,  that  the  time  of  instruction  has  be^^ 
materially  lengthened  in  many  of  the  institutions,  and  that  tk^^ 
new  schools  established  have  started  with  a  more  liberal  allo^r'- 
ance  in  this  respect. 

The  higher  education  of  the  deaf,  forty  years  ago  an  idea^l 
just  beginning  to  take  on  a  practical  shape  in  Hartford  anc2 
New  York,  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  found  its  highes't^ 
realization  in  the  Gallaudet  College  at  Washington. 

The  personnel  in  the  service  of  the  institutions  has  under-' 
gone  great  changes,  which,  indeed,  had  already  begun  forty" 
years  ago.  The  first  Dr.  Gallaudet,  at  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  started  out  with  the  idea  that  the  teachers  should 
have  the  most  complete  education  possible ;  and  the  majority 
of  those  employed  by  him  were  college  graduates  of  high 
standing,  fitted  both  by  natural  endowments  and  by  acquired 
attainments  for  the  highest  ranks  in  the  learned  professions. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  New  York  Institution  and 
in  those  farther  West,  so  far  as  they  held  by  the  traditions  of 
the  parent  school.  Thus  during  the  writer's  first  year  in  Ohio 
the  teachers  were  five  speaking  gentlemen,  all  graduates  of 
colleges  of  the  first  rank,  and  three  deaf-mutes,  two  educated 
at  Hartford  and  one  in  Columbus.  This  proportion  held  good 
continuously  till  the  writer  left,  in  1863,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  later. 

The  teaching  of  the  deaf  was  considered  a  life-work  as 
truly  as  the  ministry  or  a  missionary  life,  and  changes  in  the 
force  employed  were  deprecated  as  detrimental  to  the  highest 
efiiciency  of  the  school.  Salaries  were  paid  that  were  con- 
sidered sufiicient  to  retain  good  teachers,  and  resignations  and 
dismissals  were  compiu-atively  rare.  Much  the  larger  part  of 
the  changes  counisted  of  j^romotious  to  the  management  of 
other  institutions,  or  of  transfers  to  such  as  offered  better 
compensation  to  instructors. 

But  with  the  multiplication  of  schools,  and  with  the  strait- 
euod  financial  condition  of  many  of  the  States,  there  came  a 
change  in  the  material  from  which  new  teachers  were  to  be 
made.  The  supply  of  college  graduates  competent  and  will- 
ing to  take  up  this  work  was  no  longer  e({ual  to  the  demand. 
The  new  openings  for  educated  men  and  the  higher  scale  of 
salaries  in  other  occupations  after  the  civil  war  made  it  im- 
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possible  to  man  all  the  institutions  with  liberally  educated 
speaking  gentlemen,  and  superintendents  and  principals  were 
forced  to  draw  much  more  largely  on  other  sources. 

The  better  educated  deaf-mutes,  both  male  and  female, 
began  to  be  employed  as  teachers  in  larger  numbers  all  over  the 
country.  And  though  some  deplored  the  necessity,  with  the 
fear  that  the  grade  of  teaching  would  be  lowered,  time  has 
shown  that,  instead  of  harm,  the  new  recruits  brought  good  to 
the  institutions.  Indeed,  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
those  who  had  gained  a  good  education  in  spite  of  the  infir- 
mity would  be  just  the  ones  to  understand  the  minds  of  the 
deaf  and  to  show  them  how  to  surmount  the  obstacles  in 
their  way. 

In  the  year  1851,  twenty-four  (or  thirty-six  per  cent.)  of  the 
sixty-six  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf  were  deaf  themselves. 
In  1857  there  were  47  out  of  115,  or  over  40  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  school-year  1870-71  the  percentage  of  deaf  teachers 
'W^as  as  high  as  42^  per  cent.     Since  then  it  has  declined  some- 
^^hat,  standing  now,  1894-'5,  a  trifle  over  41  per  cent.,  exclud- 
ing from  the  computation  those  engaged  in  teaching  articula- 
and  oral  schools. 
But  while  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  employed  as  teachers 
perceptibly  increased  in  the  last  forty  years,  by  far  the 
^TeB,ie%i  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  profession  has  arisen 
^x-om  the  large  number  of  lady  teachers  who  have  entered  it. 
iThe  first  lady  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  America  was  probably 
^liss  Abigail   Dillingham,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Hartford 
^School,  who  taught  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  from  1821 
^o  18*24.     The  first  of  whom  the  writer  has  any  personal 
Icsowledge,  and  the  only  one  for  many  years,  was  Miss  Clarissa 
florae,  a  deaf-mute  from  Kirtland,  Ohio,  educated  in  Hailford, 
And  employed  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  two  years  1833-*85. 
She  had  no  successor  there  of  her  own  sex  for  more  than  thirty 
years.     In  1851,  sixteen  years  after  she  left  the  work,  there 
were  only  three  such  teachers  to  be  found  in  the  whole  coun- 
try— one  in  Hartford  and  two  in  New  York.     In  1857  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  fourteen,  distributed  among  nine  institutions, 
one,  two,  or  three  in  each,  and  making  about  twelve  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  teaching  force.     In  1868  there  were  fifty-one,  or 
thirty  per  cent,  thus  engaged,  and  in  1870  ninety-four,  or  over 
forty-two  per  cent.     Now,  the  hulics,  including  those  employed 
for  articulation  classes  and  in  oral  schools,  amount  to  527 — 
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over  sixty-seven  (.672)  per  cent,  of  all  occupied  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf ;  and  the  so-called  '^  lords  of  creation ''  no 
longer  have  the  monopoly,  or  even  the  larger  part,  of  the  work 
of  the  profession. 

Though  this  change  has  been  made  lai'gely  for  financial  con- 
siderations, as  suggested  above,  yet  it  has  stronger  reasons  to 
commend  it  than  mere  economy.  For  many  years  the  work  of 
educating  hearing  children  has  been  passing  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  it  was  but  natural  to 
expect  it  in  the  ca^e  of  the  deaf.  The  tender  sympathy,  the 
unwearied  patience,  the  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  the  stricter 
conscientiousness  of  woman  find  a  large  field  for  their  exercise 
in  our  schools  ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  this  addition 
to  the  teaching  force  has  been  wise  and  timely.  Some  of  the 
best  teachers  ever  employed  in  this  institution  have  been 
ladies,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  successors  now  in 
the  work.  They  have  lent  a  dignity  and  a  refinement  to  our 
institution  life  whose  value  is  almost  beyond  measure.  The 
claim  set  up  in  1868  by  Miss  Trask,  of  the  Illinois  Institution, 
has  been  abundantly  made  good. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  day-schools  for  the  deaf 
have  been  opened  in  several  of  the  larger  cities.  The  first  was 
the  one  in  Pittsburgh,  which  grew  out  of  the  persistent  at- 
tendance of  a  mischievous  little  colored  deaf  boy  at  a  mission 
Sunday-school  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the 
care  of  llev.  Dr.  John  G.  Brown.  Mr.  Joel  Kerr,  the  super- 
intendent, secured  an  educated  deaf-mute  to  teach  the  boy ; 
and  HO  many  other  deaf  people,  both  educated  and  ignorant, 
were  gathered  in,  that  the  gentlemen  interested  in  this  Sun- 
day-school were  moved  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
week-djiy  school  for  the  forty  deaf  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  in  Pittsburgh  and  tlie  adjoining  city  of  Allegheny. 
Out  of  this  day-school,  begun  in  September,  1869,  under  Mr. 
Aivhy  Woodwide  and  his  hearing  sister,  grew  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  locat(^d  first  at  Turtle  Creek,  and 
now  handsomely  established  at  Edge  wood  Park,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  November,  1869,  the  day- 
school  in  Boston  now  known  as  the  Horace  Mann  School  was 
opened  under  Miss  Sarah  Puller,  who  has  continued  in  this 
good  work  to  the  present  time. 

These  pioneer  day-schools  were  followed  the  next  year  by 
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the  school  in  Chicago,  now  grown  into  four  in  different  parts 
of  the  city ;  and  in  the  whole  country  there  are  now  some 
thirteen  schools  of  similar  character,  mostly  in  Ohio  and  States 
farther  west  Four  hundred  and  four  are  reported  as  in 
attendance  on  these  schools  at  the  close  of  1894. 

Work  in  articulation  and  oral  instruction  has  advanced  with 
most  rapid  strides  during  these  later  years.  The  questions 
raised  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann  in  his  report  on  European 
deaf-mute  instruction  in  1844  were  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  for  all  time  by  the  thorough  investigations  of  Principal 
Weld  and  Professor  George  E.  Day  in  the  same  year ;  and 
that  settlement  was  confirmed  seven  years  later  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  who  spent  parts  of  the  years  1851 
and  1852  in  an  extended  visit  to  the  institutions  in  Europe. 
The  judgment  of  these  eminent  experts  was  that  instruction 
in  and  by  articulation  would  prove  a  failure  and  an  inexcusa- 
ble waste  of  time  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  should  not 
be  attempted,  except  with  a  limited  number  who  might  give 
hopeful  promise  of  beneficial  results.  This  stand  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  oldest  and  leading  institutions  was 
accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  profession  as  a  complete  and  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  question.  Practice  in  articulation, 
if  attempted  at  all,  was  confined  to  a  few  cases  of  semi-mutes, 
to  preserve  the  speech  already  in  use. 

But  once  more  in  history  there  arose  a  star  in  the  east  which 
was  to  bring  a  new  light,  at  least  to  this  western  world.  In 
1862  there  began  a  fresh  agitation  in  Massachusetts  of  the 
practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  without  the  use  of  signs. 
Eminent  and  influential  men  bad  become  interested  in  the 
question,  and  it  needed  only  persistent  effort  to  fan  the  new 
interest  into  vigorous  and  irrepressible  action.  In  the  order- 
ings  of  Providence,  a  five-years- old  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman  in  Boston  became  deaf.  Pareutal  tenderness  and 
anxiety  for  her  welfare  led  to  thoughtful,  careful  study  of  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued  in  her  education.  It  was  deemed 
of  prime  importance  that  her  speech  should  be  preserved,  but 
experts  in  our  profession  gave  little  encouragement  that  it 
could  be  done. 

The  deaf  of  Massachusetts  had  always  been  schooled  at  the 
American  Asylum,  but  the  Hartford  School  was  not  popular 
in  Boston.  Her  learned  men  had  not  forgotten  the  opposition 
of  the  Hartford  as  well  as  the  Now  York  management  to  the 
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views  of  Horace  Mann.  Dr.  Howe,  the  eminent  bead  of  the* 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  a  strong  advocate  o'f 
articulation,  and  Dr.  Howe  was  an  authority  in  Boston. 

In  18G4  the  father  of  the  little  girl  mentioned  above  applieoL 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  a  charter  and  an  appro — 
priation  for  a  new  institution  for  deaf  children  too  young  to 
be  admitted  at  Hartford,  and  for  the  semi-deaf  and  those  deaf 
who  had  once  spoken.     As  such  a  school  would  be  certain  to 
deplete  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  American  Asylum, 
the  managers  of  the  Hartford  School  opposed  the  application 
most  vigorously,  and  the  project  failed  for  the  time,  but  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  articulation  and  of  early  educa- 
tion was  develoi)ed. 

At  this  juncture  the  mother  of  another  deaf  girl  in  Boston, 
determined  that  her  child  should  be  taught  speech,  sought  the 
help  of  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  a  sister  of  one  of  Dr.  Howe^s 
teachers,  who  had  assisted  in  the  education  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man.  Miss  Rogers  undeiiook  the  charge,  and  soon  became 
so  much  interested  in  it  that  she  determined  to  make  it  the 
work  of  her  life.  Funds  were  subscribed  for  the  support  of 
a  small  school,  candidates  for  instruction  wore  found,  and  in 
June,  186G,  the  new  enterprise  was  started  at  Chelmsford  with 
live  children,  the  entering  wedge  for  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  oral  instruction  of  the  deaf. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  Miss  Rogers  that  the  friends  of 
the  enterprise  were  encouraged  to  renew  the  application  for  a 
new  institution  for  the  deaf  somewhere  within  their  own  State. 
The  project  was  favored  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  with 
Dr.  Howe  at  its  head,  was  recommended  by  Governor  Bullock 
in  his  message  in  18()7,  and  was  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  deaf-mutes  in  and  near  Boston,  as  well  as  by  several  intel- 
ligent and  influential  speaking  gc^ntlenien.  The  strong  oppo- 
sition by  th(»  friends  of  the  Hai-tford  School  was  of  no  avail 
against  the  arguments  of  tlie  petitioners  and  the  sentiment  of 
State  pride,  and  the  desired  bill  was  finally  passed  incorporat- 
ing an  institution  at  Northampton. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
school  at  Chelmsford,  had  decided  to  endow  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  at  Northampton.  During  the  summer  of  1867  he 
gave  for  this  purpose  St'iOjOOO,  which  by  further  gifts  and  by 
legacy  he  increased  to  more  than  ^300,000.  Tlie  new  institu- 
tion took  his  name  by  reason  of  his  lai'gc  donations,  and  Miss 
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Rogers  was  chosen  principal.  Her  little  school  at  Chelmsford 
was  transferred  to  Northampton  and  reopened  there  October  1, 
with  an  increased  attendance,  which  had  risen  to  twenty  at 
the  date  of  its  first  report,  January  21,  1868. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes  was  opened  just  seven  months  earlier  than  the 
Clarke  Institution ;  but  to  Miss  Rogers  belongs  the  credit  of 
the  pioneer  work  which  has  borne  so  large  a  fruitage  in  these 
latter  days. 

At  the  First  Conference  of  Principals,  held  at  the  Columbia 
Institution  in  May,  18G8,  Dr.  £.  M.  Oallaudet,  who  had 
visited  the  European  institutions  the  previous  year,  introduced 
a  strong  resolution  urging  the  duty  of  all  institutions  to  pro- 
vide adequate  means  of  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  for  all  who  could  profit  by  such  teaching.  This  reso- 
lution was  carefully  considered  and  passed  unanimously.  Its 
immediate  result  was  an  increased  attention  to  ai'ticulation  in 
most  of  the  larger  institutions. 

A  further  impulse  to  oral  instruction  has  been  given  in 
these  later  years  by  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  organized  in  New  York  city 
m  1890.*  Membership  in  this  Association  is  not  confined  to 
those  connected  with  oral  schools,  but  many  of  the  leading 
men  and  women  in  institutions  favoring  the  Combined  System 
are  among  its  members,  and  are  heartily  engaged  in  forward- 
mg  its  work.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  by  personal  cor- 
respondence, by  free  use  of  printed  matter,  by  visitation  of 
institutions  and  aid  afforded  them  in  securing  suitable  teachers, 
and  by  the  yearly  meetings  and  summer  schools  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Professor  A.  Graham  Bell,  the  first  president,  has 
given  time  and  thought  and  money  without  stint ;  and,  by  his 
wise  disposal  of  the  Yolta  fund,  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
end  in  view. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  whatever  of  good  is  to 
be  found  in  articulation  and  oral  instruction  must  be  utilized 
as  far  as  practicable  in  all  our  schools.  The  friends  of  this 
method  have  now  the  pleasure  of  claiming  twenty  schools 
with  1,124  pupils  taught  wholly  by  the  oral  method,  while  in 
all  the  schools  2,260  are  thus  taught ;  and,  adding  those  taught 
articulation  and  those  taught  by  the  auricular  method,  4,802 
are  under  instruction  in  speech. 

In  1872,  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
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tion,  the  number  taught  articulation  (as  far  as  reported)  was 
199 — a  little  over  4.G  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  tinder  in- 
struction ;  in  1894  the  percentage  had  risen  to  54.4.  Nothing 
can  more  forcibly  mark  the  progress  in  this  branch  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

In  the  year  1880,  Mr.  J.  A.  Qillespie,  Principal  of  the  Ne- 
braska Institution,  began  to  make  experiments  which  led,  some 
two  years  later,  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  instruc- 
tion for  those  partially  deaf.  By  the  use  of  ear-trumpets, 
hearing-tubes,  and  other  auditory  appliances,  instruction  is 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  directly  to  the  organs  of 
heariug.  Principal  Currier,  of  the  New  York  Institution,  has 
been  experimenting  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  with  an 
apparatus  of  his  own  invention  to  secure  the  same  result 
Both  gentlemen  are  exceedingly  enthusiastic  over  their  success 
with  this  aural  or  auricular  method.  A  latent  or  sluggish 
hearing  is  quickened  into  activity,  and  by  constant  practice  is 
strengthened  and  developed  to  a  surprising  degree.  The  re- 
sults already  attained  wai-rant  the  belief  that  a  diligent  use  of 
this  method  will  be  the  means  of  fitting  many  to  take  their 
places  in  the  community  at  large  as  speaking  persons  hard  of 
hearing — an  advantage  worth  all  it  may  cost  to  eithei^pupil  or 
teacher.  One  hundred  and  nine  deaf  pupils  are  reported  this 
year  as  receiving  instruction  in  this  form  in  fourteen  different 
schools. 

Great  progi'ess  has  been  made  during  the  last  thirty  years 
in  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf.  As  early  as  1851,  in  the 
Second  Convention  of  Instructors,  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Hart- 
ford School,  read  an  able  paper  on  ''A  high  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,'^  which  was  discussed  at  some  length  with  the 
idea  prevailing  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  its  successful 
establishment.  But  the  seed  bad  already  taken  root,  and  bore 
speedy  fruit  in  the  opening  of  high  classes  in  Hartford  and 
New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  1852.  These 
classes  did  good  work,  and  not  a  few  of  their  graduates  found 
employment  as  teachers  and  in  other  lucrative  positions. 

A  groat  stej)  forward  was  taken  when,  in  18()4,  the  Columbia 
Institution,  established  seven  years  earlier,  was  authorized 
by  act  of  Congress  to  confer  academical  degrees  and  insti- 
tuted the  department  known  as  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  now  Gallaudet  College.  Liberal  appropriations  of 
public  money  wisely  expended  have  brought  a  large  develop- 
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ment  of  the  institution ;  and,  since  the  opening  of  its  doors 
to  young  ladies,  it  has  been  possible  for  any  deaf  person  of 
suitable  attainments  to  gain  a  thorough  college  education. 

The  results  attained  at  the  College  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. While  the  majority  of  the  students  thus  far  have  not 
completed  the  full  course,  most  of  them  have  undoubtedly 
profited  by  the  advantages  enjoyed  there ;  and  a  large  number 
have  graduated  with  credit  to  themselves  and  their  alma 
mater^  and  are  found  worthily  filling  responsible  places  in 
society.  Teachers  and  principals  have  been  fui-nished  to 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  who  rank  equal  with 
their  speaking  associates  in  attainment  and  often  in  compen- 
sation. Deafness,  though  a  drawback,  is  not  as  great  a  hin- 
drance to  success  as  it  once  was,  and  the  deaf  are  receiving 
more  and  more  largely  the  respect  and  recognition  which  are 
their  due.  The  latest  information  from  the  College  gives  the 
whole  number  of  students  since  its  opening  in  1864  as  423,  of 
whom  75  are  present  this  year.  There  have  been  119  regu- 
lar graduates  in  some  one  of  the  three  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and  B.  Ph.,  mostly  in  the  first.  The 
largest  number  graduated  in  any  one  year  has  been  twelve,  in 
1893.  This  class  included  the  first  deaf  woman  who  has  com- 
pleted the  course,  and  the  succeeding  classes  show  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  women  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
The  number  to  graduate  this  year  is  eleven,  including  three 
young  women.  Thus  the  College  is  pro\'ing  year  by  year 
that  it  is  worth  all  that  it  has  cost  the  nation. 

The  lack  of  a  training-school  for  teachers  has  been  to  some 
extent  a  drawback  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Graduates 
of  the  institutions  are,  of  course,  adepts  in  the  use  of  signs, 
and  are,  so  far,  qualified  to  begin  teaching  at  once ;  but,  to 
secure  the  hearing  teachers  needed,  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals have  for  the  most  part  been  obhged  to  employ  new 
hands  and  give  them  personal  instruction.  Thus  each  institu- 
tion has  become  in  its  measure  a  training-school  whenever  a 
fresh  speaking  instructor  has  been  introduced.  To  remedy 
this  difiiculty  the  College  at  Washington  has  instituted  a  nor- 
mal department.  In  1891  six  normal  fellowships  were  estal>- 
lished,  to  be  filled  annually  by  Collf-ge  graduates  who  desire  to 
fit  themselves  for  teaching  the  deaf.  These  normal  fellows 
receive  instruction  both  in  signs  and  in  articulation,  learning 
the  theory  and  the  practi<'e  of  the  profession  in  both  its  lead- 
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li.i:  ..i  l!'.i  nui  ii.iliH'Jil  >kill  to  •.'.L*: 
I'l.lluli.  i:i.>'.  •."!  .  1  I  i!  I  .||.,  n  I:  U'l'i  I  m!  Irr  lit  tCcl  t«»  thtlr 
Til  I  mn    I  11!.  .  Vn    il.:.     |'i|'«i     ».    ll     ll     lilt'   W  ol'liTs  ('oll;,'rt  >"• 

•  »i  tin  I  *»  u  i\.  I  ll  I  .'I  '»!  .ll  iii:ii  I'lMiirlu's  <if  iinln>trv, 
iiiii.tlx  III!  «  ti.oii.  :il.  :ni.|  t  I  mil-.  (Ii.it  .i  hill  r:iii\:iss  would  nUM' 
t  111    iiiiiiiIm  I    1. 1  SiMi  «»r  inti 
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In  the  schools  classed  under  the  Combined  System,  and 
those  following  the  Manual  method  simply,  signs  still  hold 
their  place  as  a  rapid  and  easy  means  of  communication  and 
explanation,  and  as  indispensable  to  a  full  and  forcible  impart- 
ing of  moral  and  rehgious  truth.  The  manual  alphabet  is 
used  freely  as  a  valuable  aid  in  colloquial  Enghsh,  and  as  pro- 
moting the  use  of  English  forms.  One  school  (at  Eochester, 
N.  Y.)  uses  it  as  the  only  means  of  rapid  communication 
with  those  unable  to  read  the  lips.  The  old  distinction  be- 
tween natural  and  methodical  signs,  on  which  hinged  so  many 
discussions  in  earlier  days,  seems  to  have  passed  away ;  or 
rather  the  methodical  signs  have  apparently  fallen  out  of  use 
altogether.  There  is  now  and  then  one,  especially  among 
younger  teachers,  who  calls  loudly  for  signs  in  the  order  of 
words,  but  this  mode  of  teaching  is  mostly  discarded  as  too 
mechanical  and  as  failing  to  convey  the  true  meaning  of  the 
language  used. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  profession  there  was  a  great  lack 
of  text-books  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  deaf.  In  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  early  institutions  the  lessons  in  language  were  prepared 
by  the  principal  or  the  teacher  of  the  class,  and  copied  day  after 
day  by  the  teacher,  or  by  the  pupils  if  they  were  able  to  write 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  Of  course  much  time  was  consumed 
in  this  operation,  and  books  for  deaf  pupils  were  in  demand. 
In  a  list  of  text-books  given  in  volume  xiv  of  the  Annals  by 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Hutton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  I  find  that  Dr.  Peet's 
"  Course  of  Instruction,''  the  oldest  language-book  in  America 
for  the  deaf,  was  published  in  three  parts  in  the  years  1844-55, 
preceded  only  by  one  in  England  in  1841.  The  next  American 
books  were  Jacobs's  Primary  Lessons,  in  two  parts,  and  Keep's 
First  Lessons,  both  issued  in  1862.  The  only  other  American 
books  prepared  expressly  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  up  to  18G9 
were  a  Scriptural  Catechism,  issued  in  Hartford  in  1848,  and 
Dr.  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  in  the  same  year.  Comparing  this  list  of  eight  vol- 
umes with  the  number  now  available,  we  see  that  in  the  prep- 
aration of  text-books  there  has  been  great  advauce.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  there  have  been  published  for  the 
ase  of  deaf  schools  Keep*H  School  Stories,  Dr.  Latham's  First 
Lessons,  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  Miss 
Sweet^s  First  Lessons  in  Euglish,  in  four  volumes,  Miss 
Harris's  Hand-Book  in  Language,  and  Miss  Hammond's  Story 
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Reader,  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  language  alone ;  and  in  other  branches, 
Dudley^s  and  Miss  Barton's  arithmetics,  Miss  Campus  Drills  in 
Arithmetic,  W.  O.  Jenkins's  Talks  and  Stories,  Crane's  Bits  of 
History,  Weed's  Great  Truths  Simply  Told,  Greene's  Manual 
of  Articulation  Teaching,  and  Clark's  Primer  of  English  and 
American  Literature. 

Besides  these,  several  elaborate  courses  of  instruction  have 
appeared  in  the  reports  of  different  institutions,  and  our 
school  has  issued  in  book  form  the  course  prepared  by  Princi- 
pal Patterson  in  1891.  A  cursory  examination  of  these 
courses  shows  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  faciUties  for  instruction,  and  that  the  intelligent  deaf-mute 
has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  fails  to  secure  a  good  educa- 
tion. If  we  can  be  sure  that  this  expansion  of  our  courses  is 
not  made  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness,  we  may  well  con- 
gratulate ourselves  a)  id  those  under  our  charge  on  the  change 
in  this  direction. 

The  An7ial8,  commenced  in  October,  1847,  by  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  American  Asylum,  and  mainly  sustained  by  them 
for  two  years,  was,  after  a  year's  interval,  taken  up  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  thenceforward  sup- 
ported by  the  institutions  of  the  country  till  the  disturbance 
caused  by  the  civil  war,  which  brought  about  a  suspension  for 
seven  years.  The  publication  was  revived  by  the  First  Con- 
ference of  Principals,  held  in  May,  1868,  and  has  continucni  till 
the  present  time,  on  an  improved  financial  basis,  entering  with 
the  year  1895  on  its  fortieth  volume.  Almost  every  topic  con- 
nected with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  its  history  and  its 
theoiies,  will  be  found  treated  more  or  less  fully  in  the  vol- 
umes thus  far  issued.  The  articles  have  been  mostly  original, 
though  some  translations  and  a  few  of  the  earlier  productions 
of  foreign  pens  have  been  printed  in  its  pages.  One  familiar 
with  the  publication  cannot  helj)  noticing  the  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  range  of  topics  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  development  of  oral  instruction. 

No  less  than  255  different  authors  contributed  to  the  first 
twenty  volumes,  and  in  the  next  ten  174  new  names  of  writers 
appeared,  making  429  contributors  to  the  first  thirty  volumes. 
How  largely  this  numb(?r  has  l)een  swollen  in  the  last  nine 
years  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  state  accurately,  but  a  safe 
conjecture  would  put  the  total  at  GOO  or  upwards.  These  pro- 
ductions of  so  many  difterent  writers,  taken  in  connection  with 
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the  published  proceedings  of  the  several  conventions  and  con- 
ferences, and  supplemented  by  the  report  of  the  World's  Con- 
gp*ess,  make  a  mass  of  litei*ature  touching  our  special  work 
well  worthy  of  the  study  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 

The  JEducatoTy  begun  five  years  ago  as  a  private  enterprise 
by  two  of  the  teachers  in  the  Michigan  Institution,  has  recently 
suspended  publication.  As  a  medium  for  the  free  and  more 
frequent  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion  among  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  it  filled  a  place  which  could  not  be  held 
by  any  of  the  institution  papers,  however  ably  conducted. 
After  its  transfer  to  Philadelphia  two  years  ago  it  enlarged 
its  scope  and  took  a  high  rank  as  a  valuable  aid  in  our  work. 
It  was  at  once  a  proof  of  the  advance  made  in  our  profession 
and  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  further  progress. 

Not  a  few  of  the  early  teachers  of  the  deaf  were  men  of 
mark.  The  name  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  is  a  house- 
hold word  among  the  deaf  and  their  instructors.  The  talented 
Laurent  Clerc,  Mr.  Gallaudet's  instructor  and  assistant,  and 
the  Rev.  John  A.  Jacobs,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Institution,  where  he  labored  for  forty-four  years,  died 
in  1869 ;  and  Abraham  B.  Huttou,  eight  years  a  teacher  and 
forty  years  principal  of  the  institution  in  Philadelphia,  died 
in  1870.  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  then  the  oldest  surviving  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes,  prepared  the  obituary  notices  of  these  three 
prominent  educators,  published  in  the  Annals  in  October, 
1870.  Dr.  Peet  himself  died  January  1,  1873,  having  given 
forty-five  years  of  his  life  to  constant  labor  for  and  with  the 
deaf,  and  retaining  till  death  his  connection  with  the  New 
York  Institution  as  Emeritus  Pnucipal  and  as  a  prominent 
member  of  its  board  of  directors.  Besides  these  may  be 
named,  as  known  to  the  older  of  us,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner, 
Principal  of  the  American  Asylum ;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gary  and 
Rev.  CJollins  Stone,  Superintendents  of  the  Ohio  Institution ; 
the  Rev.  B.  M.  Fay,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  School ;  W.  D. 
Kerr,  Superint€»udent  of  the  Missouri  School,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Maclntire,  so  many  years  Superintendent  in  Indian- 
apolis, who  have  gone  to  the  better  huid  ;  and  the  venerable 
Samuel  Porter,  still  a  i)rofeH8or  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  in  the 
College  at  Washington.  Though  these  men  were  giants  in 
our  profession,  their  places  have  been  made  good  by  others 
still  living,  after  long  and  efficient  service,  and  by  the  many 
younger  men  who  are  pushing  on  the  good  work  so  well 
begun  by  their  eminent  predecessors. 


I^ll  ('/i'tntftn  in    ihii*  /V"r'*^'*    ... 

N.»»  >ln»iil,l  \vi»  omit  ti)  mention  the  noble  »\  'L-^l  ~i.  -j-t 
:.i!lr!i  1«\  till  vx.iv:  Miss  Trask,  i)f  Illinois:  Mi*«?  I^ar-  ^liLv 
Wis -tit  I,  .'t  i>liio:  Miss  Ho«^<'rs,  of  Nortliampt*::.  L.;-.l.ri*; 
ill  i.iulti  !.'  l:i\  ilinvii  lur  lift' work:  Miss  Giirrett.  :  Ivll^t.- 
\.i"  .i.  w :  .-f  iniuit'  iltiitli  sit  Chimj^o  sa<l«U'n<d  iL*.  Ciirr^f* 
i»!  I'.Ni! .:,  I'l-H.  linn  in  sfssion  :  and  3Iiss  liartun.  si>: ;  m.::*! 
.»'  liu    l\i  ihiv.vl  Sv'hoi»K  w'lio  difd  in  Janiiarv.  lv.»4. 

l-'  ii:i  •>«•  \vt»!iliiis  tVcMii  auion<(  the  hearing'  we  uxitj  ail.  i>* 
;ii  .'iu'i  il'.t  t'.iiii  ukI  tlu'  p:irtiiers  of  thoir  labor>.  ^li.L  •:•:  il' 
At  .i(  .1"  W.lli'tl.  Sj.ftVonl.  and  Trist  am(>n(<:  the  "ll^r.  iii 
\\  :•:  :.  r.  i.i.  (ill  flit',  uihl  Cjirroll  of  tlu*  vonn«^er.  \vL»df*^rr 
'  .•:i':  iM«  !;;•  :•!  ■.•■•:  Miinui^-  \\\v  c'dufat(»rs  of  the  Je:if.  Uf  xl 
I  •  I  '<  i.  I  .;!:.  i  i.il'  >:t  i  «*.  i»ld  and  y<)nn«jf,  sj)faking  or  mutt-.  ^'^ 
\  .  i\     .  IN .  •"  I  ;  .  \  i«  ■>!    troiu   their  labors,  and    their  \vc»rk>  iv 

I  ■•■'.■  \\    ;  ! .  I  ! :  I 

\  .  j;«  •  I.  •'■.;!  \«\  ■'!  jIm'  \vholt»  tield  of  (»nr  profession  war- 
I  r  :  ;  •  1.  ii.  '  :!.i:  I'm  rause  <if  tleaf-mute  educatioL  i* 
ii:.i.v.'..:  ■  1  i  '  •  !.  --  ThonLili  there  mav  be  a  smaller  i»ro- 
I  .••:.  •.  ■■•  1!  '  :..«  '  «  iiun^rd  in  it  than  formerly,  it  is  ^aft 
i"  .i\  \>  \  :  ■  •  !•  It  :•'.-,;!>  :i  \vlu»h',  are  wide  awake  and  entrr- 
.  I..  .  .1'.  1  .:  I   :  ii''«'.       i;il«>t!>lv  for  the  intellectual  and  iii'»r;i! 

• 

.:.! .  ,:  . .  I'll  ■'!  «■:  ;*•  I  :j  iU.  Ih'oad  and  libtTal  views  have 
i.'.ii"i  a  «o.'i:".  ■  i'fii:  '.iii*»!:^-  ilsr  U':uhTs  and  in  the  rank  :uul 
•::.  .»!  tl'.  i't.»:.  'ii'i:  h;rr»  !t  iM'«^s  of  opinion  still  exist  us  to 
i-i<  'i'"  I  •  i*  i  I  :•  «  *Ni\  -  -••'  :ipi'!NiiiL;  ihfni,  but  there  is  lesh  of 
i.ii.':i-.-  :i'  i  a'|>«-.:\  :!i  il'f  '.liM'ussions  that  arise,  and  a 
•<j..i'.  !■;  .  .■F:r'i;  •!  ..■'■  .:i:.i  i>ii:tijal  rt-sptu't  prevails.  Few.  if 
i'  \.  :  -u  1:  :»:■.  ••'  •  :•!.!. is!:-.:  ihal  an\  one  method  is  the  bf>t 
:..i  !'".:••  •'•:;'  T}"''  "^  a  •ii''i-»^iiiiin  to  seek,  and  a  readim's> 
;..  !i\.  I!'  •'.  !'p  ;•  "l-.  :"'  I  i"  u-«'  inr  onr,  whatevi'r  it  mav  Ix*. 
•.i...!.  -  l«  I  .I'lij'it- 1  :..ti«-  in.li\idual  ease.  Tlie  motto  <»t 
;i.i  |ir<'ti  ^-i-'i:  .  •  ill  !ali\  mav  l»«-  -.aid  to  Ik*.  *'  Prove  all  thiuj^'s: 
i.iiM  ta-l  that   '.  i.i'l-  •"'  ■.•«»oi." 

m.\.l  \MIN     I  M.IJOT,  M.   .v.. 
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Constant  review  is  necessary.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
work,  when  we  have  only  a  small  amount  of  material,  it  should 
•11  be  worked  over  in  the  daily  drill.  As  the  amount  increases, 
rendering  this  impossible,  a  point  should  not  be  left  untouched 
for  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  best  to  watch  the  slower  members  of  the  class,  and 
advance  only  when  they  have  mastered  the  present  difficulties. 

At  about  this  period  in  our  development  of  language,  the 
need  for  several  new  forms  is  apparent.  The  prepositional 
sentence,  the  future  tense,  and  the  negative  forms  of  verbs  are 
wanted  at  almost  the  same  time. 

Introduce  three  or  four  prepositions,  and  work  a  few  days 
upon  them,  then  take  up  the  future  tense,  then  the  negative 
form  of  verbs,  and  then  give  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  all  of 
these  forms. 

Drill  until  perfect  use  and  intelligent  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  them  are  made ;  at  the  same  time  keep  up  work  on  the 
pronouns  and  the  sentence  forms  that  have  been  introduced. 

TwetUy-eighth  Step,     The  Prepositional  Sejitence, 
Write  three  or  four  prepositions  in  Column  IV. 


Ex.: 


.     Whof 


What? 
Whomt 


on 
into 
out  of 
off 


When? 


Explain  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Put  a  ball  on  the 
table.  Say  "  on."  Put  it  iuto  a  box.  Say  "  into."  Take  a 
book  off  the  table.  Say  "  off."  Put  a  book  into  a  baHket.  Ask 
the  class  for  the  word.  Some  one  will  say  "  into."  Put  it  on 
your  head.  Ask  the  claws  again.  Several  voices  will  proba- 
bly reply  "  on." 

Now  have  an  action  tiaing  a  verb  with  which  the  pupils  are 
familiar. 


^Continued  from  the  April  uuinber  of  the  AnTiaUi^  page  121. 
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''    Who? 

What? 
Whom? 

Mae 

dropped 

a  ball 

into 

a  box. 

When 


There  is  but  one  new  word  in  this  sentence — the  prepos- 
tion. 

Have  the  sentence  illustrated  in  the  columns  before  it  i 
spoken*  or  written — that  is,  allow  some  one  to  place  Mae  i 
front  of  Column  I,  the  ball  in  front  of  Column  HI,  and  then  le' 
the  class  decide  what  to  do  with  the  box.     Some  one  will  finc^- 
the  right  place — in  front  of  Column  V. 

Now,  have  the  sentence  spoken*  by  each  member  of  the  class- 
and  then  written  in  the  columns  on  the  black-board,  as  sho 
above. 

Try  another  preposition.     Ex.:  Fannie  threw  a  cap  on  ih 
table.     Have  the  sentence  illustrated  as  before.     Have  Fan — 
nie  placed  in  front  of  Column  I,  the  cap  in  front  of  Column 
III,  and  the  table  moved  to  Column  V.     Then  have  the  sen- 
tence spoken*  and  written. 

Try  out  of.     Illustrate  as  before. 


Ex.:     Who? 


Eddie 


jumped 


Wiat  ? 
Whom? 


out  of 


When? 


a  box. 


The  following  prepositions  should  gradually  be  introduced : 

from  with  behind 


on 


iuto 

iiroimd 

uinler 

in  front  of 

out  of 

to 

over 

against 

oif 

iit 

from  iimler 

in 

At  first,  use  only  verbs  that  are  known  to  the  class.  Later, 
when  the  office  and  position  of  the  preposition  in  the  sentence 
are  fairly  well  understood,  new  verbs  may  be  introduced.  Ex.: 
j)uty  took,  looked,  gave,  etc. 

Use  the  prepositions  in  giving  directions.  Use  them  in 
every  way  possible  until  their  meaning  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

It  is  a  good  exercise  to  take  one  verb  and  use  as  many  of 
these  prepositions  as  possible  with  it. 

♦  Where  the  manual  method  i«  emph^ycd,  read  itpelled. 
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Ex.:    to  look  at 

to  look  out  of 
to  look  around 
to  look  over 
to  look  under 
to  look  into 
to  look  behind 
to  look  on 


to  throw-to 
to  throw-at 
to  throw-into 
to  throw-out  of 
to  throw-on 
to  throw-Hgainst 
to  throw-jver 
to  throw-under 


The  difference  between  to  and  at  should  be  made  clear ; 
Iso  that  between  in  and  into.  There  are  certain  verbs  with 
irbich  in  is  always  used  in  preference  to  into.  Make  a  list  of 
hem  and  have  pupils  frequently  write  it  for  ''busy -work." 


has -in 

stood-in 

are-in 

have-in 

held- in 

is-in 

had-in 

ro<le-in 

were- in 

saw- in 

slept-in 

was- in 

hid-in 

am-in 

will  be-in 

The  meaning  of  the  interrogative  Where?  should  be  devel- 
ped  in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  that  of  Who t  Whom? 
Hiat  ?  and  When  ? 

A  pupil  may  write : 


"Who? 
I 


saw 


What? 

Whom  ? 

Mary  Smith 


isk  him  where,  and  add  the 


Where  ? 
adverbial  phrase,      in   [  Miss  C's  room 


When? 
Ask  him  When?  and  he  adds      to^ay. 


ise  of   the  interrogative  pronouns  What  and  Whotn 
^  a  preposition  may  Ijk^  brought  out  also, 
'o  whom ?     Into  what f 
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Who? 


Mae 

Eddie     dropped 


gave 


What? 
Whom? 
an  apple 

his  ball 


Where?    Whattl^tat 

I        Whom? 
to    ;      F'annie. 
inio  .   »ome  toaUr, 


l^tcfuft/tihith  S(^.     ITie  FkOure  Tente. 

This  teuse  of    the  verb  cannot  be  illufltrated  by 
We  must  employ  other  devices  to  show  its  meaning. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  pupils  will  attempt  to  tdl  I0M> ' 
thiug  that  is  to  happen  at  some  future  time.  He  mayNJi'^I 
went  home  to-morrow."  meaning  '*  I  shall  go  home  to-monov* 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  introduce  the  new  formol  te 
verb.  I^t't  the  teacher  tell  something,  using  the  futon  Udi^ 
l>la(*ii)>r  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  new  form.  Cot* 
trast  it  with  the  past  tense.  Ex:  I  gave  an  apple  to  fni 
lfi{i(infit*j.  1  shall  ifict  au  apple  to  Willie  to-morrom,  Qiw 
ph'iity  of  dii-tatioii  work,  using  this  tense,  and  never  miBBV 
opportunity  to  make  a  pertinent  use  of  it. 

Work  it  up  in  the  original  work.  Require  each  pupil  to UO 
something  that  lie  is  going  to  do  "to-morrow"  or  "next  Brf^ 
unlay."  Impress  upon  the  elass  the  difference  between  W 
and  /if  .r^  even  if  you  arc  obligeil  to  make  use  of  a  few  geatoi* 
to  accomplish  this. 

Help  the  pupils  to  write  a  vocabulai-y  of  the  future  tons«* 
all  the  verbs  they  know.  Give  them  a  model  and  have  ^ 
done  frequently  for  "busy-work." 

Ex.:  I  shall  run. 
You  will  run. 
I  shall  go. 
You  will  go. 
Etc. 

I  give  the  general  rule,  that  shall  must  be  used  with  /  anJ 
toe.  jm<l  will  with  all  other  subjects. 

The  discipline  of  writing  these  forms  repeatedly  with  thi 
proper  subjects  prefixed  so  fixes  the  correct  forms  that  th< 
pupils  use  them  from  habit. 

In<[uire  very  carefully  about  every  item  of  original  new 
that  is  told  you,  to  make  sure  that  the  right  tense  and  correo 
time  ex])ression  are  used. 
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Thirtieth  Step,     Can  and  Can  not. 

."^^^k  a  pupil — with  a  look  of  interrogation — ^if  he  can  dance. 
t*-*-  ^ods  his  head  or  replies  "Yes."      Now  say  to  the  class, 


-^^mie  can  dance."     Ask  another  child  in  the  same  manner 


^W  can  sew.  Have  the  class  speak*  the  sentence,  Nellie 
Z^  sew.  Now  ask  about  something  that  cannot  be  done. 
"^^•J  Mae  can  not  fly. 

Draw  out  any  number  of  illustrations  of  this  form  of  the 
^^rt.    Ex.:  —  can  make  a  snow  man.     —  can  write. 

—  can  not  make  a  house.    —  can  not  skate. 
Tell  a  pupil  to  do  something  that  is  impossible  for  him. 
-^x.:  Give  the  door  to  me.      He  will  probably  shake  his  head, 
%nd  look  puzzled.     Teach  him  to  reply,  ^^I  cannot^ 

Thirty-first  Step.     I  will  not. 

Tell  a  pupil  to  do  something  that  you  know  he  will  not  do. 
£x.:  Break  a  window. 

He  will  probably  say,  "  No,  no."  Teach  him  to  reply,  "Z 
toill  not.^'' 

Arrange  a  little  scene  with  a  pupil.  Direct  him  to  do  some- 
thing, and  he  refuses. 

Ex.:   Teacher. — Stand  on  the  table. 
Pupil. — I  will  not. 

Have  the  pupil  give  directions  to  you,  and  frequently  refuse 
to  do  what  you  are  told,  using  this  form.  Work  upon  these 
forms — can  not  and  will  not — until  the  pupils  use  them  quite 
readily  and  correctly. 

Thirty-second  Step.     Negative  Forms  of  Verbs, 

Bring  out  the  forms  did  not  — ,  would  nrd  — ,  and  could  not  — 
in  action-work.  The  conjunction  but  may  be  given  with  did 
not  — . 

•  Where  the  manaal  method  is  empb^yed.  read  iipglL 
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Ex.: 


Who? 
Fannie 


You 
but 

>      it 

I 

Eddie 
and 
Beniie 
and 
you 


Mamie 
and 
you 

Eddie 

and 

Alfred 
!  and 
{      Mae 


NelUe 
and 
Bemie 


fell  down 

but 

did  not  cry. 

dropped 

did  not  break. 


What?      ■  Where?  What?  ,  Wh< 
WhomV  '  WhomTi 


struck 


a  pencil 

I 
I 

I 

1  I 

I  ! 

!  the  door  ' 
!  Eddie       I 


shook 

but 

did  not  shake  ,  Bemie. 


woidd  "tiotyf  riie 


sent 


on 


her 


her  slate 


into   the  hall. 


ran 


Eddie 


caught 

but  I 

could  not  <M,ic]i !  Alfred. 

could  7iot  open  ;  a  window 


opened 


it. 


Have  tlie  pupils  write  out  the  negative  forms  of  all  the 
verbs  they  know  for  "  busy-work.''  Give  much  practice  upon 
tbem  in  the  drill  work.  When  you  see  a  good  opportunity  for 
them  to  be  used  in  the  oiigiiial  work,  do  not  fail  to  point  it 
out.  Bright  pupils  will  not  need  the  suggostion,  but  the 
slower  ones  will,  and  much  may  be  don(>  for  them  in  this  way. 

The  negative  form  of  the  future  tense  should  be  used,  and 
of  the  imperative  wherever  a  pertinent  application  can  be  made. 
Ex. :  Do  not  talk. — Do  not  make  a  noise. 
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Thirty-third  Step, 

The  mfinitiYe  of  a  few  verbs  may  be  given  with  like,  want, 
Xove,  went,  etc. 

Ex. :  like  to  sew  wants  to  see 

likes  to  play —      want  to  go — 
Note  the  position  of  the  infinitive  in  the  columns. 


I 
I 


I 


want 

to  go., 
want . .  . . 

to  go  . . 


you 


home, 
home. 


I  prefer  this  airangement,  as  I  have  found  that  if  the  infini- 
"iive  is  always  placed  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the  prin- 
<npal  verb,  it  is  easier  for  the  child  to  master  the  second  con- 
struction given  above.  If  he  writes  the  first  sentence  in  this 
manner, 


want  to  go 


home 


there  may  be  danger  of  his  writing  the  second  like  this : 


want  to  go      you 


home. 


We  have  now  a  number  of  threads  in  our  work,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  none  of  them  be  dropped  or  a  weak  place 
wiU  be  left  that  will  unravel  and  destroy  much  of  what  we  do. 
Keep  all  the  threads  well  in  hand,  and  strengthen  each  one 
by  frequent  drill  and  use.  Do  not  be  satisfied  uutil  the  points 
that  have  been  introduced  are  used  freely  by  all  the  members 
of  the  class  to  express  their  own  ideas. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work  to  draw  out 
ideas,  and  the  most  marked  attention  should  be  given  at  all 
times  to  those  pupils  in  the  class  who  are  slower  than  the 
others,  or  who  have  less  confidence  in  themselves. 

Thirty-fourth  Step.      The  Complete  Question  Jf'onna. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  used  the  complete  question 
forms.    Now  we  should  begin  doing  so.    The  meaning  of  the  in- 
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terrogatives  Who  ?  What  ?  Whom  ?  Where  ?  When  T  Whose! 
How  many  ?  and  What  color  ?  ought  to  be  well  understood 
by  this  time. 

The  complete  form  using  Who  f  is  not  at  all  difficult,  as 
the  verb  form  does  not  change.     Ex. :    Who  broke  Ma^es  slate? 

Questions  using  Can?  Have?  llasf  Am?  Are?  la? 
are  quickly  understood.  The  past  and  future  tense  forms  of 
to  be — were,  was,  and  will  be — are  a  shade  more  difficult. 

With  nearly  all  past  tense  inteiTogative  forms  the  verb  is  di- 
vided, aud  it  must  be  shown  repeatedly  that  did  go  means  the 
same  as  went,  did  walk  the  same  as  walked,  etc. 

I  frequently  write  a  question  of  this  kind  in  this  manner: 

Did  you  go  to  church  yesterday  1 

^ V ' 

went 

The  present  and  future  interrogative  forms  should  also  be 
used. 

The  value  of  the  column  system  is  shown  in  all  further 
work  upon  the  interrogative  sentence.  As  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity came  to  develop  the  meaning  of  the  several  interroga- 
tive words  they  were  written  at  the  top  of  the  proper  col- 
umns.    Now  the  columns  may  be  numbered  in  this  manner : 


Who? 
1 


What? 

Whom? 

3 


Where?  What? 
Whom? 
5 


When? 
6 


and  the  numbers  used  to  represent  the  columns  when  writing 
the  inteiTogative  sentence. 

Write  a  question  on  the  black-board. 

What  did  Ida  give  to  Mae  ? 

> , ' 

gave 
Ask  the  pupils  where  you  shall  write  the  number  1 — that 
is,  over  what  word  in  the  question.     Some  one  can  tell  you. 

1 
What  did  Ida  give  to  Mae  ? 


gave 
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Now  tell  them  to  Und  the  word  that  beloDgs  in  Column  IL 
Number  that. 

1         2 

What  did  Ida  give  to  Mae  ? 

V ^ / 

gave 

Now  call  for  the  word  belonging  in  Column  III. 

3  12 

What  did  Ida  give  to  Mae  ? 

V , r 

gave 


Now  have  them  find  Nos.  4  and  5. 

3  1 

What  did  Ida  give  to  Mae  ? 


2      4      5 


gave 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  answer  will  come  promptly 
c^fter  this  analysis.     If  not,  step  to  the  columns  and  proceed 
'tiiO  write: 


Ida 


gave 


what 


to 


Mae? 


The  answer  will  come  from  even  the  slowest  one  now. 
TThen  erase  the  word  tohat  and  write  a  ball. 

Now  erase  the  work  in  the  columns  and  direct  the  attention 
of  the  class  to  the  written  question  again. 

Require  the  pupils  to  write  the  answer  in  the  proper  col- 
umn on  their  slates. 


WhoT 
1 


What? 

3 
a  ball. 


Where?  Whom?     When? 
4  5  6 


Do  not  require  the  answer  to  be  embodied  in  a  complete 
sentence.* 

It  is,  I  believe,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pupils 
should  analyze  questions  in  this  manner.  From  this  written 
work  they  learn  to  perform  a  mental  anal^'sis  that  is  most 
essential  to  the  intelligent  answering  of  questions.  The 
absurd  answers  we  get  sometimes  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 

♦See  •*  Third  Step,  the  InUrrogaUtf^^"  April  AnnaU,  pnge  106. 
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pupil  catches  one  or  two  words  but  does  not  see  the  force      •^^ 
the  interrogative  word  at  all. 

Ask  a  great  many  questions.     Keep  within  the  limits  of 
pupil's  understanding,  and  question  about  everything  in  whi<^— ^ 
he  is  interested — his  playthings,  his  clothes,  his  home,  etc. 

We  must  not  only  teach  our  pupils  to  answer  questions, 
to  ask  them. 

As  soon  as  the  complete  question  forms  are  used  by  th»- 
teacher,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  use  them.     Whei 
ever  a  pupil  wishes  to  ask  a  question,  he  should  be  helped  oui 
with  the  right  form  and  required  to  ask  it  correctly  before 
reply  is  given. 

I  frequently  have  pupils  write  questions.     This   practi< 
fixes  the  interrogative  forms  in  the  same  manner  that  written- 
desciiptions  of  actions  fix  the  declarative  forms.     I  alwaya 
answer  these  questions. 

I  have  sometimes  given  the  following  exercise  for  a  drill 
upon  question  forms.  I  take  each  pupiFs  slate  in  turn  and 
wiite  a  model  question  at  the  top.  Ex. :  How  many  aprons 
have  you  ?  Then  I  indicate  to  the  pupil  that  I  wish  her  to 
write  as  many  different  questions  as  she  can,  using  this  form : 

Jloin  many ?     Upon  the  next  child's  slate  I  write  another 

form — Have  you  1     On  another,  the  ioTva  ffaa  I*^annie 

1  etc. 

When  the  slates  are  presented  to  me  I  correct  all  mistakes 
and  answer  each  question. 

Frequently  take  a  new  object  into  the  room  and  require  the 
pupils  to  ([uostion  you  about  it. 

After  the  pupils  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
inteiTogative  forms,  accept  only  real  questions — that  is,  do 
not  allow  them  to  ask  questions  the  answers  to  which  they 
already  know.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
the  true  purpose  of  the  mterrogativo  sentence. 

Thirty  fifth  Step, 

Make  use  of  the  expression  I  think  that,  when  talking  to  the 
class.  The  pupils  will  soon  be  found  using  it  also.  Some- 
times a  pupil  will  make  a  positive  statement  when  he  does  not 
Amoic  that  it  is  a  fact.  Call  his  attention  to  this  and  show  him 
that  this  is  an  occasion  when  he  should  say  "  /  think  ." 
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Write  this  form  in  the  columns  in  the  manner  shown  below : 


I 
that 
my  sister 


think 

will  come 
to  see 


me. 


to-day. 


Thirty-sixth  Step. 

Watch  for  an  opportunity  to  introduce  because  in  a  proper 
construction.  For  example,  I  had  told  the  pupils  that  I 
should  go  out  to  a  store,  and  promised  to  buy  some  candy  for 
them.  It  rained  and  I  did  not  go.  As  soon  as  I  went  into 
school  the  next  morning,  I  wrote  on  the  black-board : 


I 

because 
it 


did  not  go  out 
rained. 


yesterday 


The  children  read  this  and  I  said  no  more  about  it  at  that 
time.  After  a  while  another  opportunity  came  to  use  this  ex- 
pression :  J  put  liJddie  into  the  corner  because  he  struck  Mae. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  comes,  use  this  construction.  Do 
not  force  it  upon  the  class,  but  let  it  come  out  in  a  natural 
way.  The  brightest  pupils  will  soon  use  it  more  or  less  cor- 
rectly. To  the  slower  ones  the  teacher  should  point  out  occa- 
sions where  it  may  be  used. 

This  error  will  probably  occur  sooner  or  later :  John  fell 
down  because  he  cried.  It  comes  from  the  fact  that  up  to  this 
time  the  pupil  has  followed  tbe  actual  sequence  of  the  acts 
when  describing  them.  First,  John  fell  down.  Then  he  cried. 
Only  by  much  practice  in  using  the  correct  form  will  it  be 
mastered. 

The  interrogative  Why  f  should  be  brought  out  and  used 
as  soon  as  the  class  has  become  familiar  with  the  declarative 
form  of  the  sentence. 

Begin  with — John  cried —  Why  ? 

Later,  give  the  complete  form —  Why  did  John  cry  f 

Thirty 'Seve7ith  Step. 
From  this  time  on,  the  teacher  should  use — in  dictation  ex- 
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ercises,  etc. — some  of  the  modifying  expresBions  that 
the  language  smoother  and  more  natural. 

Ex. :  a  long  time  ago  one  day 

sometimes  after  a  while 

bye  and  bye  pretty  soon 

A  few  adverbs  may  be  given. 

Ex.:  fast  hard  softly 

slowly  quickly  almost 

To  increase  the  vocabulary  of  the  class  each  pupil's  e: 
in  original  work  should  be  noted  and  a  list  kept  of  the 
words  that  are  supplied  from  time  to  time.  These  v 
may  gradually  be  taught  to  the  entire  class.  In  this  mc 
the  vocabularies  of  the  pupils  may  be  kept  nearly  equal 
by  following  the  lead  of  the  children  we  may  feel  sure  th 
are  teaching  words  that  they  can  and  will  make  use  of. 

We  have  material  enough  now  to  enable  us  to  express  a  \ 
deal  to  the  children,  and  for  them  to  express  a  great  i 
ideas.  Some  pupils  will  be  quicker  to  grasp  the  meaning 
purpose  of  the  language  foims  we  have  given  than  ot 
Wait  for  the  slower  ones  and  help  them.  In  order  to  ac 
plish  satisfactory  work  with  a  class,  we  must  keep  it  a  ut 
far  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  language  a  pupil  has  should  be  meas 

by  his  ability  to  express  his  own  thoughts.      Judge  bj 

original  work  of  each  pupil,  by  the  questions  he  asks,  b; 

way  he  answers  questions  and  executes  commands, ~boi 

school  and  outside, — how  much  he  has  assimilated  and  i 

his  own.     As  an  illustration  of  oiiginal  exercises,  I  give  b 

some  uncorrected  specimens  from  a  class  that  had  rea 

this  point  in  the  work. 

I. 

I  want  to  8ee  Marble.     He  is  a  pretty  cat  and  I  like  him  very  mu 
I  think  that  Laura  and  Fannie  will  play  with  Nellie  and  me  to-mo 
Mary  Swift  came  to  see  us  yesterday.      I  want  to  go  home  next 
mer.     I  want  to  ride  a  small  horse  at  home. 

Chester  gave  a  pretty  paper  to  Alfred  this  morning  and  I  saw  it. 
Etta  gave  some  candy  to  Nellie  Sullivan  and  me  yesterday. 

(Pupil  7  years  old — bom  de 

II. 

Eva  and  Clara  and  Etta  went  in  a  store  yesterday.     I  gave  one  c: 
Etta  and  she  bought  a  red  balloon'"  for  me. 

♦  This  word  was  supplied  by  the  teacher. 
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•  ni^:?^®^  *  small  leaf  yesterday.      I  did  not  jump  the  rope  to-day.     I 
-         ^    like  cold.     My  hands  is  sore.     Willie  pushed  Eddie  to-day  and  he 


fell  d*^ 

.p     -^il  9  years  old — born  deaf ;  one  of  the  slower  pupils  in  the  class.) 

III. 

T  bI»^^^  bring  a  large  top  to  school  bye  and  bye  because  I  want  to  play 
'thi*-         It  is  red  and  green.      I  like  it  very  much.      I  bought  it  last 

Ett<»    "vrent  to  a  store  yesterday  and  bought  a  new  top.      It  is  red  and 

^         X  SAW  it.     She  gave  it  to  Albertina  last  night.     I  spun  it  yester- 

,  £t;ta  does  not  like  it  because  it  is  not  good. 

She   y^^^  fifteen  marbles  into  her  pocket.     They  are  gray.     I  saw  them. 

j^  Q^  vr  girl  will  come  to  school  bye  and  bye.    She  can  not  talk.   I  think 

that  sli^  ^\\\^  try  to  be  a  smart  girl.     She  is  eleven  years  old.     I  do  not 

know  Yx^T^  name.     I  want  to  see  her. 

(Pupil  10  years  old — became  deaf  at  4  years.) 

TU©  ^^^  letters  given  below  were  written  by  the  same  child. 
She  is  eight  years  old,  and  was  bom  deaf.  She  had  been  in 
school  l>efore  entering  this  class  in  the  fall,  and  the  first  of 
the  two  letters  was  written  soon  after  she  came : 

School  fob  the  Deaf, 

September  26,  1894. 
Dbab  Mama  : 

I  am  i^ood  girl.     I  love  papa.     I  am  very  warm.     I  am  not  cold.     I  am 
has  a  siclcs.     I  have  a  bed.     £ddie  has  a  well.     I  love  mama.     I  have  a 

school. 

From 


School  fob  the  Deaf, 

March  22,  1895. 
Deab  Mama  and  Papa: 

Do  you  want  me  to  write  a  letter  many  times  ?  We  wrote  on  papers 
yesterday.  I  do  not  like  to  write  on  a  slate.  I  want  to  write  on  a  paper 
all  the  time.  Edith  found  a  bird.  I  think  that  it  died*  a  long  time  ago. 
The  girls  saw  it.     The  boys  did  not  see  it. 

Hike  three  black  pencils,  t 

I  am  very  sorry  for  Maggie  Cove  because  she  is  sick  all  the  time.  She 
did  not  come  to  school.  I  think  that  she  will  come  to  school  bye  and 
bye.    I  shall  kiss  her.     I  like  her. 

Etta  and  Dora  will  go  home  this  afternoon. 

Joe  and.  I  want  to  see  Miss .     When  you  will  come  to  see  me  ? 

£va,  Clara,  and  Etta  went  to  a  store  last  Wednesday.  They  bought 
Bome  candies.    I  gave  five  cents  to  Clara  and  Maggie  gave  one  cent  to 

^This  word  was  supplied  by  the  teacher. 

"t  Her  mother  had  sent  them  to  her  a  few  days  before. 
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Etta  because  Maggie  and  I  did  not  go  to  a  store.     Etta  boaght  a  ni^*^ 
red  balloon  for  Maggie  and  Clara  bought  some  candies  for  me. 

I  am  very  sorry  because  Pauline  and  her  mother  and  father  went  av^*5* 

Are  you  well  ?    I  am  well  all  the  time. 

Good-bye. 

From 


The  next  letter  was  written  at  the  same  time  by  anotS:^^ 
pupil.  As  may  be  seen,  the  class  followed  no  model.  Ea^*^ 
pupil  was  allowed  to  write  what  he  or  she  wished. 

School  fob  thk  Deaf, 

March  22,  1896. — 
Mt  Deab  Mamma  : 

I  want  you  to  make  a  new  dress  for  me.     I  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss 
last  Friday.     Are  you  glad  ?    Grace  Booney  gave  a  little  doll  to  me 
Tuesday.     Its  name  is  Kosa.     Its  hair  is  yellow.     I  shall  make  a 
for  it.    I  like  it  very  much.     I  washed  it  yesterday  morning.     It 
clean.     I  shall  play  with  it  to-morrow.     I  think  that  I  shall  make  a  h( 
for  it. 

Fannie  has  the  toothache.     She  wants  to  go  home  very  much.    She 
a  little  girl. 

Mae's  mother  gave  three  pencils  to  her  last  Monday.     They  are  blael^^^ 
Albertina  wrott)  a  letter  to  Maggie  Gove  last  night.     She  wants  her 
come  to  school.     She  is  not  well.     I  am  very  sorry  for  her. 

Good-bye. 

From  

Some  originality  or  variety  of  expression  may  be  shown 
the  action-work.     In  a  class  of  ten  pupils,  the  five  descripiioniP' 
of  the  same  action  given  below  were  copied  from  the  pupils^ 
slates. 

I. 

Beruie  dropped  two  books  and  you  picked  my  book  up. 

II. 

I  dropped  two  books  on  the  floor  and  you  picked  Fannie's  book  up 
and  put  it  on  a  chair. 

III. 

Boruie  dropped  Fannie'H  book  and  Alfred's  book  on  the  floor,  and  yon 
picked  her  book  up  but  did  not  pick  his  book  up. 

IV. 

You  gave  Fannie'n  book  and  Alfred's  book  to  Bernie  and  he  dropped 
them,  and  you  picked  Funuie's  book  up. 
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V. 

Bemie  dropped  two  books  on  the  floor  and  you  picked  one  book  up. 

Daily  conyersational  exercises*  should  be  given.  Have  the 
pupils  in  semicircle,  so  that  all  may  see  what  is  said.  Here  is 
m  specimen  exercise : 

Bertha. — You  went  down  street  yesterday.     I  saw  you. 

Teacher— Yes, 

Jennie. — Why  did  you  go  down  street  ? 

Teacher. — Because  I  wanted  to  see  a  woman. 

Fannie.— Did  she  make  your  dress  ^ 

Teacher. — She  will  make  it. 

Bertha. — I  have  a  new  dress. 

Teacher.— Vniere  is  it? 

Bertha.  — Up-stairs. 

•Jennie. — My  mother  will  make  a  new  dress  for  me  next  summer. 
teacher. — I  bought  some  apples  yesterday. 
Mamie.  —Do  you  like  an  apple  ? 
teacher. — Yes  ;  do  you  ? 
Jdamie. — Yes. 
.^Sddie.  — How  many  apples  have  you  ? 

Teacher. — Seven ;  I  bought  nine  and  I  ate  two. 
Jliae. — Did  you  give  an  apple  to  Mr. ? 

Teacher.— ^Q. 
Jdaggie. — Etta  gave  an  apple  to  me. 

T«icA^.— When? 
-Maggie.  — Yesterday. 

Teacher. — What  color  was  it  ? 
2iaggie.  — Bed. 

TMcA^r.—Was  it  good  ? 

-Maggie. — Yes. 

mJtnnie.  — My  mother  came  to  see  me  last  Saturday. 

Teacher.  —What  did  she  bring  to  you  ? 

«/inin^.— Some  candy. 

JSertha. — I  shall  go  home  next  Saturday. 

Fannie. — I  want  to  go  home. 
Etc. 

The  articulation  should  be  watched  constantly,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  correct  defects. 

A  great  deal  of  dictation*  or  lip-reading  work  should  be 
given. 

At  first  give  only  one  sentence  at  a  time,  then  try  two  sen- 
tences, and  later  give  three  or  four. 

•  Where  the  manual  method  is  emi)loyed,  ttpeUing  should  be  used  in 
tbeie  exercises. 
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When  new  words  occur  in  an  exercise  of  this  kind,  I  explain 
their  meaning,  speak  them  slowly,  and,  after  the  pupils  can 
pronounce  them,  I  give  them  the  correct  spelling. 

Thirty- eighth  Step. 

Give  some  work  upon  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  in 
sentences  like  the  following  : 

You  gave  a  candy  to  me  and  a  candy  to  Fred. 

Miss gave  an  apple  to  me  and  an  apple  to  John. 

Some  teachers  may  prefer  giving  the  pronominal  adjective 
one  in  sentences  of  this  kind,  and  with  very  bright  pupils  it  is 
safe  to  do  so.     Ex. :  You  gave  a  candy  to  me  and  one  to  Fred. 

l^hirty-ninth  iStej), 

Now  we  should  take  up  work  upon  the  definite  article. 
Ex. :  Mae  took  a  book  and  a  pencil  off  the  table  and  put 
the  pencil  into  her  pocket. 

The  first  time  a  problem  like  this  is  presented  to  the  class 
the  sentence  will  probably  be  written  in  one  of  the  following 
ways : 

and  put  it  into  her  pocket. 

or, 

and  put  a  pencil  into  her  pocket. 

or  possibly, 

and  put  them  into  her  pocket. 

Show  why  none  of  these  expressions  will  answer.  Empha- 
size the  point  that  it  was  not  a  pencil — any  pencil — that  Mae 
put  into  her  pocket,  but  the  peucil  that  she  took  out  of  the 
drawer. 

This  point  must  be  shown  over  and  over  again. 
Ex. :  (1)  You  put  a  book  and  a  picture  on  a  chair  and  the  book 
fell  off. 

(2)  Eddie  dropped  a  slate  and  two  pencils  and  the  pen* 

clU  broke. 

(3)  Mae'H  mother  gave  an  orange  and  an  apple  to  Mae 

and  she  ate  tJie  orange  and  gave  the  apple  to  Mamie. 
Items  of  interest  may  be  told  with  greater  ease  for  lip-read- 
ing or  dictation  exercises,  now  that  we  may  use  this  article. 
Ex. :  (1)  I  saw  tw^o  cats  yesterday.     One  cat  was  yellow  and 
one  cat  was  gray.     Th-e  yellow  cat  was  very  pretty. 
(2)  A  dog  barked  at  a  horse  yesterday  and  the  horse  was 
afraid  and  ran. 
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(3)  I  bought  a  pretty  book  and  a  picture  yesterday.     I 
shall  send  the  book  to  my  sister. 
The  pupils  will  be  very  slow  to  make  application  of  this 
principle  in  their  speech  and  writing.     Their  attention  must 
be  called  to  it  repeatedly. 

The  misuse  or  non-usance  of  this  article  will  spoil  an  other- 
wise very  creditable  production. 

F^ortieth  Step.     Heading  Exercises, 

I  give  no  lessons  to  be  committed  to  memory  ;  but  about 
this  time  I  begin  a  course  of  reading  exercises. 

In  these  lessons,  at  first  use  only  such  language  as  the  pu- 
pils will  readily  understand.  A  little  later  introduce  one  or 
two  new  words  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  may  judge  of 
their  meaning  by  the  context 

If  possible,  have  these  reading  exercises  printed  on  slips  for 
distribution  in  the  class.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  hektograph 
them. 

Do  not  allow  the  exercise  to  be  before  the  pupils  long  enough 
for  them  to  memorize  it.  Let  them  read  it  through  carefully, 
then  take  the  text  away  and  question  the  class  upon  it. 

This,  I  believe,  will  help  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading. 

Another  device  I  have  sometimes  used  is  to  have  a  curtain 
arranged  so  that  I  could  draw  it  across  a  portion  of  my  black- 
board space. 

Before  school  I  would  write  some  interesting  news  and  cover 
it  with  the  curtain  until  time  for  my  reading  exercises  ;  then, 
drawing  the  curtain  to  one  side,  allow  a  few  minutes  for  the 
j>upils  to  look  over  what  was  written,  then  cover  it  again  and 
cjuestion  the  pupils  to  find  how  much  they  had  understood 
«nd  retained. 

When  this  point  is  reached  no  advance  work  should  be  at- 
tempted for  some  time.  Several  weeks  of  review  and  a  thor- 
ough ''working  over"  should  be  given. 

If  this  period  comes  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  similar  re- 
view should  be  given  again  before  attempting  new  work  in  the 

faU. 

Summary  of  Work. 

Nouns — about  two  hundred. 

Singular  and  Plural  Number  and  Possessive  Case. 
Adjectives — about  tweuty-tive. 
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Verbs — about  seyenty-five. 
(a)  Imperative  form. 
(6)  Past  t^Dse. 

Declarative  and  negative  forms, 
(e)  Future  tense. 

Declarative  and  negative  forms, 
(d)  Present  tense  of — 

to  like,  to  want,  to  love,  to  have,  to  know,  to  live,  to  think « 
Declarative  and  negative  forms. 
{e)  To  be,  in  present,  past,  and  future  tenses. 
(J)  Auxiliary  verbs : 

do,  does,  did,  and  will  in  the  negative  form  of  verbs. 
Also:  can,  can  (not),  would  (not),  could  (not). 
{g)  Infinitives— a  few,  such  as  came  to  see,  like  to  «rtr,  want  to  ttrfi 
Pronouns. 

Simple  Personal  Pronouns,  Singular  and  Plural  (omitting  plu 
i/ou). 
Articles. 

(a)  used  with  nouns. 

{b)  further  use  (see  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth  Steps). 
Because— in  declarative  sentences  and  in  answer  to  the  question.  Why 
Interrogatives. 

AVho  ?    What  ?     Whom  ?     Where  ?     How  many  ?     When  ?     WhaC:- 
color?     Am?     Are?     Is?    Were?     Was?    Will  be  ?    Do?    DidT 
Does?    Can?     Have?     Has?     Whose?     Will?    Why? 
Sentence  Forms. 

Intransitive  Sentence. 

(1)  One  subject  and  one  verb. 

(2)  Two  subjects  and  one  verb. 

(3)  One  subject  and  two  verbs. 

(4)  Two  subjects  and  two  verbs. 

(5)  Compound  sentence. 

(6)  Compound  sentence,  wliere  one  verb  has  two  subjects. 

(7)  Compound  sentence,  where  the  subject  of  one  clause  be- 

longs to  two  verbs. 

(8)  Compound  sentence,  where  both  subjects  are  compound. 

(9)  Compound  s«»ntence,  where  both  pretlicates  are  compound. 
(10)  Compound  st>ntence,  where  both  subjects  and  predicate  mre 

compound. 
Transitive  Sentence. 

(1)  Simple  transitive  sentence. 

(2)  Simplt*  transitive  sentence  with  two  or  more  objects  of  the 
verb. 

(3)  Compound  transitive  sentence. 
Prepositional  Sentence. 

(1)  Transitive  verb  with  prepositional  phrase. 

(2)  Intransitive  verb  with  pn*positi<mal  phrase. 

(3)  Sentenct^  t'ontaining  two  {»repositionul  phrases  with  the  same 
verb  or  with  different  verbs. 
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/oniplete  Qaestion  Forms— using  all  of  the  interrogatiyes  mentioned ; 

>.  What  did  —  do  ?    What  will  —  do  ? 

Dal  Work. 

tews,  Letters,  Questions,  etc. 

ing  Exercises — from  printed  and  script  text. 

WORDS*   FOB   ASTICULATION   DBILL. 


p 

— g 

— t 

— d 

a  top 

a  dog 

a  coat 

a  sled 

a  cup 

a  bag 

a  boat 

a  card 

a  lamp 

a  flag 

a  hat 

a  yard 

a  whip 

a  frog 

a  cat 

a  hood 

;e  of  soap 

leg 

a  rat 

a  head 

a  pipe 

a  pig 

feet 

tired 

a  cape 

an  egg 

foot 

bread  . 

a  cap 

beg 

some  meat 

a  bird 

— k 

ng 

—1 

-pt 

a  book 

a  ring 

a  girl 

dropped 

a  stick 

a  string 

abaU 

slept 

a  fork 

a  swing 

a  belt 

slapped 

a  hook 

a  finger 

tall 

clapped 

lome  milk 

some  thing 

fall 

whipped 

a  clock 

thank 

feU 

hopped 

a  desk 

think 

pull 

jumped 

a  snake 

bring 

call 

bumped 

sh 

ch 

— z 

wh — 

a  fish 

a  chair 

is 

white 

a  dish 

a  watch 

was 

where 

a  shoe 

a  l>ench 

whose 

who 

a  brush 

a  peach 

ears 

when 

a  shawl 

church 

nose 

whose 

a  shell 

catch 

eyes 

when 

a  shelf 

scratch 

has 

whipped 

a  sheep 

a  match 

his 

what 

«I>— 

— nd 

St 

j  and  soft  g 

a  spoon 

stand 

kissed 

a  sponge 

a  spool 

a  hau<l 

a  waist 

jump 

a  sponge 

candy 

danced 

large 

spun 

opened 

stairs. 

charge 

X 

kt 

sl- 

V 

a  box 

picked 

a  sleeve 

have 

boxes 

kii'ked 

sleep 

a  stove 

books 

walked 

sh'pt 

a  glove 

fixeil 

looked 

a  slate 

a  dove 

sleeted  from  the  vocabulury  of  a  class  and  arranged  with  reference 
rtain  sounds. 
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— le 

-ght 

r — 

— f 

a  cradle 

caught 

a  room 

a  knife 

a  table 

bought 

a  ribbon 

a  shelf 

an  apple 

taught 

a  rubber 

a  muff 

a  marble 

to-night 

a  rope 

cuiFs 

a 

e 

i 

0 

a  slate 

a  leaf 

a  kite 

open 

a  plate 

cheek 

write 

snow 

a  paper 

feet 

strike 

K« 

shake 

tea 

fight 

throw 

skate 

me 

bite 

drove 

make 

be 

buy 

tore 

made 

read 

my 

rode 

gave 

sweep 

cry 

fold 

came 

sleep 

tie 

nose 

at« 

eat 

ride 

throat 

ft 

^ 

I 

A 

at 

a  belt 

it 

a  'thumb 

sat 

a  bell 

in 

a  duck 

caD 

a  letter 

is 

but 

carry 

a  pen 

sick 

up 

catch 

neck 

thin 

shut 

hang 

went 

sit 

brush 

Hhip 

get 

give 

cut 

happy 

pet 

spin 

hung 

gla<l 

fell 

slid 

stuck 

hands 

slept 

a  pin 

spun 

o 

ow 

ft 

a 

a  doll 

li  flower 

a  drawer 

a  card 

a  box 

a  cow 

wash 

a  cart 

a  top 

a  plough 

walked 

a  barn 

not 

now 

talked 

father 

hop 

bow 

saw 

barked 

TO    BK 

CONTINUED.] 

ANNA  C.  HURD, 
Firnt  A/uiiMtant  in  t/w  Rhode  Jalnnd  Setund^  Pn^cidence^  R.  I, 
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j^^C^OTED  POINTS   IN  WRITING   SIMPLE  ENGLISH. 

N  the  daily  work  of  the  school-room,  the  teacher  of  the 

cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  wonderful  elasticity 

complexity  of   the  English  language.      Forming  brief 

iences,  day  after  day,  to  express,  with  as  much  lucidity  and 

prehensivencss  as  possible,  the  exact  thought  to  be  com- 

:xiicated,  there  come  moments  of  embarrassment  and  uncer- 

ty,  when  words  lose  their  life  and  significance  and  become 

Ty  nothings."     Questions  arise  that  in  our  every-day  con- 

,^  ^3ation  never  trouble  us,  and  we  are  often  brought  to  our 

8  end  to  decide  how  to  write  some  of  the  commonest 

^ises  current  in  English  speech. 

he  rapidity  with  which  changes  in  words  and  idioms  are 
fitantly  occurring  adds  to  the  uncertainty,  for  some  of  the 
^ises  we  were  taught  to  eschew  in  our  school-days  have 
^Dme  so  far  modified  that  they  are  now  accepted  as  good 
lish.     An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  phrase 
"^^  with,     I  do  not  think  that,  twenty  years  ago,  a  single 
ority  could  be  found  sanctioning  the  preposition  with 
X  differ;  but  there  has  grown  up  a  distinction  in  the  use  of 
-two  forms  differ  with  and  differ  from^  and  this  distinction 
ow  recognized,  justified,  and  accepted.     Men  differ  with 
other  in  judgment  and  opinion,  but  they  differ  from 
other  in  character,  disposition,  and  color, 
discussion  of  the  mooted  points  in  our  every-day  English 
Id  require  a  volume  in  itself,  and  would  probably  result  in 
»bate  like  that  which  arose  when  Dean  Alford  attempted 
^«t  forth  what  was  ^^  The  Queen's  English,"  and  Mr.  Moon 
3^>onded  in  ^^  The  Dean's  English."     ^^  The  only  impeccable 
'fc.lsors,"  says  one  writing  on  good  English,  *<  are  those  who 
tt^^^r^r  wrote."     There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
language  when  critics  were  not  objecting  to  some  inno va- 
in literature  or  speech.    As  early  as  1534,  frugality^  tern- 
/>^»-ocnc«,  sobriety  J   and    magnanimity   were   objected   to   as 
em  inventions.     Fifty  years  later,   function,  numerous, 
irate,  indignity,   savage,    scientific,    idiom,    dimension, 
>*"€>^iic,  were  condemned.     In  1685,  Dryden  objected  to  good 
'i^es,  repartee,  grimace,  embarrass,  and  chagrin  as  intoler- 

»  barbarisms.    But,  in  spite  of  pedantic  protests  and  literary 

ao7 
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dilettanti,  new  words  and  phrases  are  constantly  being  added 
to  give  force,  grace,  flexibility,  and  strength  to  our  ever-growing 
English  speech.  The  few  points  treated  in  this  paper  pertain 
more  especially  to  those  turns  of  expression  that  are  likely  to 
occur  in  the  daily  work  of  teaching  the  deaf. 

One  of  the  first  words  acquired  by  the  deaf  is  the  word  put. 
The  rule  requiring  into  after  verbs  of  motion  has  been  rigidly 
insisted  upon,  and  put  into  is  the  form  almost  uni- 
versally taught  in  our  schools.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
whether  in  or  into  follows  put,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
remains  the  same ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  words  like 
walk,  run,  jump.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diflference  between 
walking  in  a  garden  and  walking  into  a  garden  ;  between  run- 
ning in  a  house  and  running  into  it ;  between  jumping  in  the 
water  and  jumping  into  it ;  but  we  may  say  of  a  farmer  that 
he  puts  his  oats  in  or  into  the  bin,  without  any  change  of 
meaning.  The  tendency  of  the  law  of  economy  in  speech  is 
to  suppress  everything  that  docs  not  add  to  the  sense,  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  law/)//^  in  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
correct  form.  We  already  recognize  put  in  order,  put  in  place^ 
put  in  care  of,  put  in  jeo^xtrdy,  as  correct,  and  the  transition 
to  this  form  will  be  most  easy  and  natural.  There  was  a  time 
when  grammar  to  the  line  and  the  plummet  was  my  watch- 
word, but  I  would  not  now  insist  upon  pupils  writing  put 
into. 

It  soon  becomes  necessary  to  teach  a  pupil  to  state  where 
he  lives.  If  his  home  is  in  some  large  city,  hke  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  Boston,  "  I  live  in  New  York,"  will 
be  the  form;  but  if  he  lives  in  some  small  village  or  hamlet,  it 

is  customary  to  say,  '*  I  live  at .''     There  is  no  fixed  usage 

and  no  rule  for  the  use  of  the  article  in  such  questions  as, 
**  What  sort  (or  kind)  of  a  man  was  he  ?  "  Shall  the  article  be 
omitted  or  not  ?  I  find  both  forms  used  indiscriminately. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinction  that,  if  observed,  would  result 
in  greater  dcfiniteness.  When  a  man  asks,  **  What  kind  of 
apple  is  that  ?  "  the  answer  ought  to  be,  *'It  is  a  pippin,  bald- 
win,  northern-spy,  russet,  or  greening ;  "  but  if  the  question 
is,  "  What  kind  of  fiii  apple  is  that?  "  the  individual  properties 
of  that  particular  apple  are  inquired  after.  It  may  be  sweet, 
sour,  juicy  or  mealy,  hard  or  soft.  In  short,  the  question  with- 
out the  articrle  has  reference  to  the  class  ;  the  other  form  oon- 
cerns  the  inherent  nature  of  the  thing  in  and  by  itself. 
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A  few  years  ago  I  used  the  expression,  "  Of  the  two  gen- 
erals, Napoleon  was  the  greatest/'  The  language  was  criticised, 
and  I  fancy  most  teachers  would  insist  upon  the  comparative 
in  that  sentence ;  but  from  discussions  of  this  point,  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Independent  and  in  Maetzner^s  Gram- 
mar in  three  volumes,  I  find  that,  in  what  is  known  in  Latin 
as  the  partitive  genitive,  the  superlative  is  correct.  ^'  Of  two 
evils  choose  the  least ;  "  "  the  best  of  two  ; "  "  Who  was  the 
greatest  general.  Napoleon  or  Caesar  t ''  have  plenty  of  author- 
ity to  sustain  them. 

The  tendency  to  hyperbole  in  speech  is  very  strong  among 
us,  and  many  of  the  common  improprieties  observed  in  every- 
day life  are  undoubtedly  due  to  this  cause.  "  Very ''  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  by  more  than  one  critic,  and  I  think 
there  is  evidence  that,  in  classes  where  this  little  intensive  has 
been  suppressed,  many  an  error  has  been  avoided.  Bobert 
Louis  Stevenson,  writing  to  a  young  man,  advises  him  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  *'  very.''  Closely  akin  to  the  word  just 
mentioned  is  the  popular  use  of  quite ;  ^^  quite  a  number," 
"  quite  a  large  company,''  are  phrases  often  seen  in  the  report 
of  meetings.  Quite  means  completely,  entirely,  and  in  a  sec- 
ondary sense  it  has  the  meaning  of  very.  The  inaccuracy  of 
the  expression  becomes  evident  when  we  substitute  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  the  popular  phrases  just  given.  *'  What- 
ever is  he  doing  f''  "  Wherever  is  he  g^nng?'  are  attempts  to 
add  emphasis  to  the  question,  but  in  reality  they  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  simple  interrogatives  serve  their  purpose 
sufficiently  well.  Commenting  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in 
a  class,  one  often  finds  the  expression  ^'  less  than  ten,"  ^^  less 
than  fifteen."  Less,  of  course,  refers  to  quantity  ;  fexcer  than 
ten  would  be  the  correct  form.  Of  these  and  other  foi*ms  of 
speech,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  their  final  acceptance  as 
good  English  will  depend  upon  the  persistence  with  which 
they  survive  the  attacks  of  literary  criticism. 

"  Try  and  see,"  "  try  and  come,"  "  try  and  get,"  have  become 
80  fixed  in  daily  speech  and  in  newspaper  English  that  one 
is  tempted  to  admit  them  as  idiomatic ;  but  literary  taste  is 
still  too  fastidious  to  recognize  them,  and  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  violations  of  our  national  speech.  ^'  I  have  studied 
my  lessons  some^^  for  someichat^  is  a  common  slip  among  our 
pupiLs.     ''  Neither  of  them  are  present,"  said  a  teacher,  when 
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the  singular  verb  should  be  used.  ^'I  am  more  interested 
than  you  think  for  *'  is  not  only  redundant,  but  violates  the 
rule  laid  down  by  an  earnest  teacher,  that  '^  We  must  never 
have  a  preposition  to  end  a  sentence  with,^^  In  the  phrase 
^^  equaUy  as  well  as,^'  equally  adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  and 
the  person  left  alone  is  not  any  more  lonesome  by  being  left 
entirely  alone.  To  express  negation  with  whether,  the  form 
must  be,  **  I  shall  go,  whether  you  do  or  not ;  "  no  is  incorrect. 

The  confusion  of  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  set  have  been  taught 
by  many  an  anecdote.  When  the  famous  Irish  lawyer  Curran 
was  once  speaking  in  court  he  said,  *^  The  action  lays,'*''  and 
the  judge  at  once  corrected  him,  saying,  '^  The  action  lies,  Mr. 
Curran ;  hens  lay^  A  little  later  the  judge  ordered  a  juryman 
to  '*  set  down,^^  and  Curran  at  once  suggested,  "  If  your  honor 
please,  sit  down  ;  hens  set,^^  but  unfortimately  the  answer  was 
more  witty  than  correct,  for  hens  do  not  set  /  they  sit  This, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the  answer  of  O.  W.  Holmes 
to  a  somewhat  trying  patient,  who  complained  that  she  could 
neither  lay  nor  set.  *^  Then,  madam,"  he  replied,  ^^  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  roosting." 

There  is  so  much  good  authority  for  had  better  and  had 
rather,  and  the  phrases  have  become  so  woven  into  the  texture 
of  our  common  speech,  that  their  propriety  can  no  longer  be 
questioned;  but  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  there  and  no 
countenance  given  to  ^^  had  oughts  The  use  of  but  is  super- 
fluous in  '*  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  come,"  and  the 
phrase  "  but  what "  has  no  place  in  correct  English. 

We  see  a  tendency  to  ellipsis  in  the  meaningless  phrases, 
seldom  ever,  seldom  or  ever,  for  seldom,  if  ever.  Seldom  or 
never  is  another  form  sometimes  used,  but  Matthews  on 
"  Words "  calls  it  a  common  vulgaiism,  while  Dean  Alford, 
Townsend,  in  his  "Art  of  Speech,"  and  Hodgson^s  "Errors  in 
English  "  justify  it.  The  standard  phrase  in  current  English 
is,  unquestionably,  "  seldom,  if  ever,"  and  is  the  one  to  be  com- 
mended and  used. 

The  use  of  the  perfect  infinitive  for  the  present  is  a  common 
slip  :  "  I  expected  to  have  found  him  "  (to  find  him).  "  I  in- 
tended to  have  gone  there  "  (to  go  there).  Anotb€»r  common 
error,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  is  the  inser- 
tion of  an  adverb  between  to,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  and  its 
verb ;  as  to  carefully  avoid,  to  emphatically  deny,  for  "  care- 
fully to  avoid,"  "to  deny  emphatically." 
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Ijike  is  another  much  abused  word.  He  feels  like  I  do,  for, 
^^He  feels  as  I  do,"  and  the  similar  error,  ^'It  looks  like  it  was 
going  to  rain,  for,  "  It  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  rain,"  are 
both  of  them  so  glaringly  improper  that  they  ought  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  society  of  all  who  are  aiming  at  the  acquisition 
of  good  English. 

^*  I  do  not  feel  like  going  "  is  so  universal  that  few  of  us  are 
exempt  from  the  error.  The  authorities,  however,  are  alto- 
gether against  it.  A  man  may  feel  like  a  dunce,  like  a  fool,  or 
like  a  prince,  but  he  cannot  feel  like  an  action  of  any  kind. 
'^I  do  not  feel  inclined,"  is  what  the  grammars  insist  upon. 

The  superlative  of  far  is  farthest.  A  preacher,  in  his  dis- 
course, may  ref nark  further,  and  be  correct ;  but  a  man  may  go 
to  Chicago  and  then  determine  to  go  ^'' farther^''  not  further. 

There  is  an  ungracious  omission  of  ^'  Mr."  after  "  Bev.,"  as  the 
Rev,  Smith,  common  in  some  of  our  newspapers.  This  is  an 
error  that  can  be  so  easily  corrected  that  its  violation  of  the 
canon  of  good  taste  ought  to  be  readily  recognized. 

In  all  discussions  of  correct  English,  some  attention  is  paid 
to  the  constant  misuse  of  shall  and  \oilL  Professor  Marsh 
calls  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  a  quibble,  but  the 
masters  of  our  English  tongue  find  a  wide  difference  between 
these  two  auxiliaries.  Few  people,  I  think,  would  fail  to  see 
a  ludicrous  mistake  in  the  cry  of  the  Dutchman  who  fell  over- 
board into  the  Thames :  "  I  will  drown,  nobody  shxill  save  me." 
In  the  first  person  will  is  used  to  express  promise,  purpose, 
detenmnation,  and  obligation :  ^'  No,  no ;  I  will  not  do  that." 
"  I  will  be  obeyed."  "  I  will  meet  you  at  ten  o'clock."  "  I  will 
send  you  the  books  I  promised  by  the  next  mail." 

Shall,  in  the  first  person,  expresses  futurity.  '^  I  shall  be 
fifty  years  old  next  month."  "  I  shall  go  to-morrow  at  noon." 
In  questions,  shall,  in  the  first  person,  indicates  permission : 
"  Shall  I  go  when  you  do  ?  " 

Will,  in  the  second  and  third  person,  foretells :  "  You  will 
find  me  at  home  at  five  o'clock."  "  You  will  be  twenty -one  years 
old  in  June."  "  He  will  come  to  visit  us  next  week."  Shall,  in 
the  second  and  third  person,  expresses  a  command,  a  promise, 
or  a  threat :  "  You  shall  have  this  book  when  I  am  done." 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  "He  shall  be  punished  for  this." 
"  If  she  needs  a  new  dress,  she  shall  have  it." 

Would  and  should  follow  the  rules  for  "  shall "  and  "  will." 
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The  best  exercise  in  the  use  of  shall  and  will  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  is  the  following  dialogue,  by  Richard  Grant 
White  (Words  and  Their  Uses,  page  267) : 

Shall  and  Will. 

He.  I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow.     Of  course,  you  will  ? 

She.  No,  thanks.  I  shall  not  go.  I  shall  wait  for  better  weather,  if 
that  will  ever  come.     When  shall  we  have  three  fair  days  together  again  ? 

He.  Don^t  mind  that.  You  should  go.  I  should  like  to  have  yon  hear 
Bonconi. 

Sfu.  No,  no :  I  will  not  go. 

He  {to  himnelf).  But  you  shall  go,  in  spite  of  the  weather  and  of  yonr- 
self.  {To  her)  Well,  remember,  if  you  should  change  your  mind,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  your  company.  Do  come.  Yon  will  en- 
joy the  opera ;  and  you  shall  have  the  nicest  possible  supper  at 
Delmonico^s. 

She.  No  ;  I  should  not  enjoy  the  opera.  There  are  no  singers  worth 
listening  to ;  and  I  wouldn't  walk  to  the  end  of  the  drive  for  the  best 
supper  Delmonico  will  ever  cook.  A  man  seems  to  think  that  any 
human  creature  would  do  anything  for  something  good  to  eat. 

He.  Most  human  creatures  will. 

She.  I  shall  stay  at  home  and  you  shall  have  your  opera  and  your  sup- 
per all  to  yourself. 

He.  Well,  if  you  will  stay  at  home,  you  shall ;  and  if  you  won^t  have 
the  supper,  yon  sha'n't.  But  my  trip  will  be  dull  without  you.  I  shall 
be  bored  to  death — that  is,  unless,  indeed,  your  friend,  Mrs.  Dashatt 
Mann,  should  go  to  town  to-morrow,  as  she  said  she  thought  that  she 
would  ;  then,  perhaps,  we  shall  meet  at  the  opera,  and  she  and  her  nieces 
will  sup  with  me. 

She  {to  hernelf).  My  dear  friend  Mrs.  Dashatt  Mann !  And  so  that 
woman  will  be  at  her  old  tricks  with  my  husband  again.  But  she  shall 
find  that  I  am  mistress  of  this  situation,  in  spite  of  her  big  black  eyes 
and  her  big  white  shoulders.  ( To  him)  John,  why  should  you  waste 
yourself  upon  those  ugly,  giggling  girls  ?  To  be  sure,  »he*8  a  fine  woman 
enough— that  is,  if  you  will  buy  your  beauty  by  the  pound  ;  but  they  ! 

He.  Oh,  think  what  I  will  about  that,  I  must  take  them,  for  polite- 
ness*  sake ;  and,  indeed,  although  the  lady  is  a  matron,  it  wouldn't  be 
quite  proper  to  take  her  alone,  would  it  ?     What  should  you  say  ? 

She.  Well,  not  exactly,  perhaps.  But  it  doesn't  much  matter;  she 
can  take  care  of  herself,  I  should  think.  She's  no  chicken.  She'U 
never  see  thirty-five  again.  But,  it's  too  bad  you  should  be  bored  with 
her  nieces,  and  since  you're  bent  on  having  me  go  with  you — and,  after 
all,  I  should  like  to  hear  Bonconi,  and  you  sha'n't  be  going  about  with 
those  cackling  girls — well,  John,  dear,  I'll  go. 

As  regards^  as  follows,  as  appears,  are  generally  found  in 
the  singular,  but  the  plural  is  also  found :  ''The  circum- 
stances were  as  follow.^'  At  the  present  time  the  singular 
may  be  said  to  be  the  preferred  form. 
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Following  the  idiom  in  the  phrase  took  cold,  we  sometimes 
hear  of  people  who  took  sick,  but,  for  this  latter  form,  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  authority,  so  that  ^^  was  taken  sick "  mast 
be  insisted  upon. 

The  place  of  the  apostrophe  in  somebody  else,  some  one  else, 
anybody  else,  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  matter  of  discussion. 
I  have  for  several  years  been  watching  the  use  of  this  phrase 
by  our  best  writers,  and  I  find  that  Buskin,  Dickens,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  William  Black,  James  Payn,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Howells,  Holmes,  Mark  Twain,  and  many  others 
write  somebody  else's^  anybody  else's,  some  one  else's.  In 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Mrs.  Stowe  makes  the  colored  people  say 
"  sontebmly's  else,-'  and  in  the  story  entitled  "  Jack,''  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (now  Mrs.  Hayes  Wai*d)  I  find  *'  any- 
body's else  chUdy  To  write  "  somebody  s  else  "  is  very  much 
as  if  the  genitive  of  aliquis  should  be  written  aliusquis  in- 
stead of  the  proper  form  alicnjus.  Only  is  a  word  that,  mis- 
placed, completely  changes  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  '^  Have 
you  any  brothers  and  sisters? "  I  once  asked  a  pupil.  "No," 
was  the  reply,  ''I  am  only  a  child,"  and  the  unconscious 
truthfulness  of  the  response  made  a  correction  just  then  out 
of  the  question.  In  the  sentence  "  He  ouly  mourned  for  his 
brother,"  five  different  meanings  can  be  given  to  the  sentence, 
according  to  the  position  of  o?ily. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  overworked  words 
in  our  every-day  English.  This  is  especially  true  of  preposi- 
tions. We  now  taste  of,  smell  of,  feel  of,  hear  of,  speak  of, 
think  of,  tire  of,  complain  of,  learn  of,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
words  followed  by  o/.  Up  is  another  overworked  word.  My 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  we  '^  wake  up  "  in 
the  morning,  "  get  up  "  when  we  have  to,  "  dress  up "  and 
"  wash  up."  Then  we  "  draw  up  "  to  the  table,  "  eat  up  "  our 
breakfast,  '*  drink  up  "  our  coffee.  We  "jump  up"  and"  hurry 
up  "  to  catch  a  car  ;  "  walk  up  "  or  "  run  up  "  to  the  comer, 
"  get  up  "  on  the  cars,  "  go  up  "  in  front.  We  "  read  up  "  the 
news,  the  conductor  "  takes  up  "  the  fare,  and  all  day  long  we 
are  up  to  something. 

It  is  a  critical  thing  in  these  days  to  attempt  to  write  on 
what  are  regarded  as  the  common  errors  of  our  English 
speech,  for  so  thoroughly  is  our  language  studied  that  many 
of  the  words  and  phrases  censured  by  grammarians  are  now 
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found  to  have  good,  though  ancient,  authority  in  their  favor. 
We  read  in  Wicklif  s  version  of  the  New  Testament,  "  The 
tother  day  he  entered  into  Ceesarea  ; "  and  Thomas  More,  who 
has  a  high  reputation  for  the  purity  of  his  English  and  for 
freedom  from  vulgarisms  of  all  kinds,  writes,  ^*  We  have  toiher  " 
(the  other).  Edmund  Spencer  has  fur  for  far,  sud/urder  is 
found  in  early  English.  /Sich  for  such  was  not  uncommon, 
for  in  Wicklif  we  read,  "  And  in  many  siche  parables  spake  he 
unto  them/^  But  who  would  ever  expect  axe  and  ttased  for 
ask  and  asked  ^  Yet  in  one  of  the  early  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  we  have,  '^Axe  and  it  shall  be  given  you."  tShet  for 
shut  is  another  form  that  has  survived  the  buffeting  of  cen- 
turies, while  is  weiit  and  had  went  are  common  in  Chaucer. 
Some  of  our  modern  slang  has  a  very  remote  origin.  Tyndale 
(1484r-1586)  writes,  ^^  The  Bishop  has  put  his  foot  in  it  ;'*  and  in 
one  of  the  first  English  comedies  we  have,  '^  Nay,  Dame,  I  will 
fire  thee  out  of  the  house."  Again,  in  Wicklif  s  New  Testa- 
ment we  read/' Whanne  paul  and  barnabas  herden  these  things, 
they  skipped  out.'' 

WILLIAM  G.  JENKINS,  M.  A, 
I/uitructar  in  the  American  School^  Hartford^  Conn, 


SHOULD  WE  EMPLOY  NATURE'S  METHOD  IN 
TEACHING  THE  DEAF  LANGUAGE? 

It  is  a  fearsome  thing  to  venture  to  say  anything  new  upon 
this  subject,  which  has  already  been  discussed  by  several  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  much  abler  than  myself ;  but,  since  I  am 
directly  connected  with  this  phase  of  the  work,  I  do  not  deem 
it  out  of  place  to  express  my  own  views,  confirmed,  as  they  are, 
not  only  by  gathering  and  weighing  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
also  by  facts  which  experience  and  observation  have  taught 
me. 

One  says  that  tlie  process  of  nature  requires  us  to  begin  by 
teaching  sentences  instead  of  words.  Another  says  that  hear- 
ing children  learn  sentences  before  they  do  the  constituent 
words,  deducing  the  meaning  of  words  from  their  knowledge  of 
sentences:  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  acquire  language  from 
sentences,  not  from  words.  The  writers  claim  that  the  deaf 
should  acquire  language  in  the  manner  the  hearing  do,  and 
therefore  should  be  taught  sentences,  and  not  words,  at  the 
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very  start.  While  I  wish  this  claim  could  be  true,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  it  is  a  dream  incapable  of  accomplishment. 
Does  the  evidence  of  nature  sustain  it  ?  Let  us  see  what  the 
facts  are. 

In  his  highly  interesting  article  on  ^'  Studies  of  Childhood  " 
in  the  I^optdar  Science  Monthly,  Professor  Sully,  in  referriDg 
to  the  learning  of  the  mother  tongue,  declares  that  it  is  es- 
sentially the  work  of  imitation,  and  then  outlines  the  process 
roughly  as  foUows:  "The  child  hears  a  particular  sound 
used  by  another,  and  gradually  associates  it  with  the  object, 
the  occurrence,  the  situation,  with  which  it  again  and  again 
occurs.  When  this  stage  is  reached  he  can  understand  the 
word-sound  as  used  by  another,  though  he  cannot  as  yet  use 
it.  Later  (by  a  considerable  interval)  he  learns  to  connect  the 
particular  sound  with  the  appropriate  vocal  action  required  for 
its  production.  As  soon  as  this  connection  is  formed,  his  sign- 
making  impulse  imitatively  appropriates  it  by  repeating  it  in 
circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  he  has  heard  others 
employ  it.''  He  remarks  that  the  imitation  of  others'  articu- 
late sounds  begins  very  early,  but  it  does  not  become  clearly 
marked  until  in  the  second  half  year.  Again  I  quote  his 
words  :  "At  first  this  imitation  is  rather  of  tone,  rise,  and  fall 
of  voice,  apportioning  of  stress  or  accent,  than  of  articulate 
quality ;  but  gradually  the  imitation  takes  on  a  more  definite 
and  complete  character.'' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  in  favorable  cases,  true  linguistic 
imitation  commences — that  is  to  say,  word-sounds  gathered 
from  others  are  used  as  such.  The  feature  of  the  first  in- 
fantile renderings  of  the  adult's  language  is  simplification. 
At  first,  incapable  of  producing  a  word,  the  child  tends  to  cut 
it  down.  Thus  bread  and  butter  become  "bup"  or  *' bu," 
milk  "  mik,"  biscuit  "  bik,"  etc.  His  first  imitative  talk,  which 
might  be  described  as  monepic  or  single-worded,  is  meagre  in 
so  far  as  the  word-sound  used  covers  a  number  of  meanings. 
Thus  "  ma  "  stands  for  "  I  want  mamma,"  or  "  Come,  mam- 
ma ;  "  "  pa  "  or  "  da  "  for  "  Papa,  rock  me,"  or  "  Do  not  go 
out,  papa ;  "  "  mik  "  for  "  I  want  milk,"  or  "  Give  me  milk ; " 
**  bu  "  for  "  Please  give  me  bread  and  batter,"  or  "  Please 
spread  butter  on  my  bread  ; "  "  wow-wow  "  for  "  The  dog  is 
there,"  or  "  The  dog  is  doing  something,"  or  "  I  want  (or  do 
not  want)  the  dog  ;  "  "  dow  "  for  "  Sit  down,"  or  "  Lie  down," 
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or  "  Throw  the  ball,"  and  so  on.  My  point  in  giving  the 
examples  is  to  show  that  in  ordinary  cases  a  hearing  chi 
does  not  begin  to  learn  language  from  sentences,  but  frc 
words.  Professor  Sully  calls  them  "  sentence- words" — that 
they  are  meant  to  convey  a  whole  process  of  thought.  B 
they  are  really  single  words  which  represent  the  chief  ideas 
the  mind  of  the  young  speaker. 

How  does  the  mother  teach  her  child  language  t  She  I 
gins  by  teaching  the  names  of  objects,  such  as  doll,  cat,  dc 
rattle,  milk,  sugar,  bread,  water,  etc.,  as  soon  as  the  baby  is  o 
enough  to  grasp  at  things.  She  does  not  begin  with  sentenci 
but  with  words.  She  frequently  shows  the  baby  the  objec' 
and  repeats  the  names  with  each  exhibition,  till  it  comes 
associate  the  names  with  the  objects  themselves.  This  is  t 
order  of  nature.  The  opening  mind  cannot  assimilate  what 
cannot  grasp.  As  soon  as  the  baby  discovers  that  there  ii 
connection  between  articulate  sounds  and  things,  the  motk 
begins  to  use  sentences,  simple,  easy,  and  short,  dealing  yt 
what,  at  the  particular  time,  interests  the  child.  The  ba 
still  learns  words  by  hearing  their  repeated  application,  eitl 
singly  or  in  sentences.  It  has  all  the  conditions  favorable 
its  acquisition  of  language.  Gifted  with  the  ears  that  hea.^ 
learns  the  meaning  of  words  by  repeatedly  hearing  them  ; 
plied  to  their  correlative  facts,  such  as  looks,  gestures,  toi 
of  voice,  actions,  situations,  or  other  circumstances.  In  t] 
way  it  learns  to  know  its  own  name.  It  is  addressed  a  utt 
ber  of  times  by  its  name  in  sentences,  such  as,  at  first,  '*  Bat 
come  to  mamma,"  "  Dance,  baby,"  etc.,  and,  later,  "  Buth,  con 
to  ma,"  "  Bring  me  the  book,  Rutb,"  etc.  The  child  lean 
words  not  by  hearing  them  defined  and  explained,  but  byhea 
ing  them  used.  The  necessity  of  language  is  thus  forced  upc 
him.  It  is  the  means,  and  soon  becomes  the  only  means  1 
has,  of  obtaining  his  desires.  It  is  a  living  reality  that  coiai 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  < 
language,  suiTounded  by  all  that  use  this  only  medium  of  cox 
munication,  and  therefore  he  has  to  choose  and  use  the  saa 
means  in  common  with  them.  The  mother  gradually  advane 
as  the  child's  mind  grows  and  becomes  capable  of  seizii 
ideas.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  language  is  concurrent  wL 
the  development  of  ideas. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  the  process  gradually  departs  fra 
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^^^eralizaiion  and  tends  towards  specialization.  Then,  when 
he  g^^^  ^  school,  he  is  ready  for  the  scientific  method — that 
j^  Jjis  thought  is  now  to  be  reduced  to  a  science.  Hitherto 
he  1^^^  acquired  language  independent  and  innocent  of  gram- 
j2j^ti<?&l  distinctions.  Now  his  knowledge  is  to  be  organized 
ixxto  A  science.  Thus,  the  foundation  having  been  laid  by  nature 
^irotigh  the  mother,  a  school  teacher  builds  upon  it. 

"^Tbat  shall  we  say  about  a  deaf  child  who  comes  to  us  for 
^^e  first  time  t     The  case  is  vastly  different.     He  is  older,  but 
^g  mind  is  all  a  linguistic  blank,  with  a  very  limited  and  im- 
perfect medium  of  communication,  namely,  the  few  crude  signs 
^liieli  nature  has  prompted  him  to  use.     It  is  true  that,  like 
ijl  other  children,  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  common 
objects,  scenes,  and  relations  of  life ;  but  all  these  exist  in  his 
mind  as  thoughts  without  language.     Gestures  have  been  his 
lifying  language,  while  English  has  been  to  him  a  dead  lan- 
guag'®-     Now,  our  business  is  to  educate  him  by  and  through 
a  foreign  language,  for  the  late  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Hartford  fame, 
correctly  defined  our  position  when  he  made  the  following  re- 
mark :  **  If  it  be  inquired  what  we  have  chiefly  to  do,  we  are 
ready  to  say — to  teach  them  laiigtiage  /  this  is  to  educate  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  and,  vice  versa,  to  educate  them  is  to  teach 
them  language.'''*    In  fact,  the  acquisition  of  language  is  the 
key-note  of  the  deaf  child^s  future  education.     Its  success  de- 
pends upon  the  system  of  instruction.      To  use  Cowper's 

words, — 

Much  depends,  aR  in  the  tiller'»  toil, 
On  culture  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

How  are  we  to  start  the  child?  What  method  shall  we  pur- 
sue T  Shall  we  adopt  "  the  course  which  the  mother  pursues 
with  her  child  "  t  An  oralist  writes,  *'  The  children,  deaf  chil- 
dren, should  be  treated  just  as  hearing  children,*'  while  a 
manualist  differs  and  says,  *^  The  deaf-mute*s  case  is  an  excep- 
tional one  and  should  be  treated  in  an  exceptional  manner.^' 
Experience  has  proved  the  last  conclusion  correct.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  will  admit  the  priiiciple  of 
Mother  Nature's  plan ;  but  it  is  as  true  in  our  clays  as  in  the 
dajra  of  the  elder  Peet  that  "  hardly  any  two  will  agree  on  the 
^gr'teof  its  applicability,  or  on  the  ntainier  of  its  application." 

Tlie  mother  method  can  be  employed  most  advantageously 
in  the  family  circle,  where  freedom  reigns  supreme,  uutram- 
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meUed  by  a  formality  which  is  necessarily  exercised  in  schoo 

The  mother  has  only  one  child  to  teach,  and  therefore  ca 

teach  it  individually,  according  as  its  peculiarities  requir< 

But  we  have  a  class  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  to  deal  with,  wh 

must  be  taught  in  the  mass.     At  home  the  child  is  taogl 

language  from  the  events  which  occur  spontaneously  about  i 

and  is  constantly  hearing  and  speaking  language  from  mon 

ing  until  night.     But  at  school,  while  events  do  occur  whic 

give  the  teacher  a  chance  to  avail  himself  of  them  in  teachin 

language,  yet  he  has  often  to  create  the  circumstances  an 

imagine  the  events  to  illustrate  the  language  he  is  teachin. 

and  the  children  actually  learn  language  only  during  schoi 

hours.     Therefore  the  mother  method  must  be  a  good  d€ 

modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  child ;  in  otb 

words,  we  must  fit  the  method  to  the  pupil,  not  the  pupil 

the  method. 

There  are  methods  and  methods.     The  first  three  years 

the  child^s  school-life  being  his  most  plastic  years,  it  is  of  "^ 

utmost  importance  that  the  child  should  be  started  aright 

In  the  frozeu  buds  of  every  wiuter 
Sleep  the  bloBsoms  of  a  future  flower, 

yet  how  many  "  flowers  "  are  ruined  at  the  start !  We  l^a 
to  study  the  peculiarities  of  each  child,  and  then  from  amo 
all  the  methods  in  vogue,  whether  they  be  cried  by  hob] 
riders,  or  be  flung  to  the  breeze  by  experimenters,  or  be  pi 
sued  by  experienced  teachers,  sift  out  the  one  that  will 
best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  case  of  the  child.  This  is  t. 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  Combined  System. 

Every  teacher  of  a  beginning  class  should  remember  th; 
his  is  the  work  of  laying  foundations ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  no\ 
that  the  manner  of  building  a  foundation  varies  with  each  chih 
but  the  plan  may  and  should  be  general.  In  beginniai 
there  should  be  a  pre-arranged  plan,  proceeding  systematical! 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Each  teacher  should  bett 
architect  of  language.  The  best  architect  is  one  who  li< 
specified  every  detail  of  the  plan  before  proceeding  to  can 
out  the  plan.  Some  claim  that  we  should  proceed  withoi 
order  or  plan,  leaving  our  children  to  chance,  since,  as  th« 
argue,  the  mother  does  not  prepare  regular  language  lesso:: 
for  her  hearing  child  learning  to  speak,  but  is  for  the  great- 
part  helping  and  correcting  only.     Nothing  is  more  calculate 
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^^    pervert  the  object  of  laogu age-teaching  than  mere  hap- 

lj^^9xd  instruction.     One  has  put  it  correctly :  "  The  ordinary 

j^jj^cl  is  like  the  ^olian  harp,  which  is  played  upon  by  every 

•  ^^^ze  that  blows ;    the  deaf  child  is  like   the  violin,  whose 

^^rsgs  respond  only  to  the  hand  of  the  master." 

;^ taring  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  beginners  come  to  us  with 
^   fijrticulate  language  whatever,  and  that  the  ear,  the  gate  of 
l^^^^uage,  being  closed,  they  must  depend  upon  the  eye,  which 
•^   0j3L  inadequate  substitute,  we  cannot,  therefore,  follow  the 
P^^r  of  events  in  detail,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hearing  child ;  we 
^^^st  observe  the  order  of  difficulty  in  phraseology,  as  Mr. 
3l»i>tner  correctly  says.     Accordingly,  after  showing  a  certain 
jj^^^xj.ber  of  pictures  of  familiar  objects,  we  begin  to  present 
l^^^uage  by  giving  the  names  of  these  objects, — not  sentences, 
^^ioh  must  wait  until  the  proper  time.      In  this  stage  there 
of  e   ^hree  habits  which  should  be  cultivated  at  the  very  start : 
attention,  observation,  and  thinking.     If  the  child  tries  to  ex- 
preHS  his  ideas  by  signs,  do  not  prohibit  it,  for  by  doing  so  you 
tie  Isis  hands  up  and  make  him  tell  what  he  knows  in  an  un- 
natviral  way.     Nature  prompts  him  to  resort  to  pantomime, 
bis  only  medium  of  communication,  and  nature  is  wiser  than 
any  teacher.      I  have  no  respect  for  those  who  denounce  and 
call  pantomime  ''  a  jargon  "  or  ''  a  set  of  monkey-like  grimaces 
and  antics."      Bear  in  mind  that  the  object  is  not  to  teach 
sigiis,  but  to  get  at  the  ideas  first  before  introducing  words. 
Nature  requires  that  ideas  precede  words.      Do  not  introduce 
sentences  until  each  child  has  a  coiTect  conception  of  the  re- 
lation of  words  to  things.     Another  faculty  is  developed  to 
be  exercised  throughout  the  whole  course, — memoiy. 

Sentences  are  next  introduced.      Begin  with  the  simplest 
form  of  sentence,  using  first  intransitive  and  then  transitive 
Terbs.    The  pupils  now  begin  to  see  the  difference  between 
names  and  actions.      The  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  predi- 
cate should  be  made  clear  to  their  minds.     Then  prepositional 
phrases  are  added.      For  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  gradu- 
ating all  the  greater  difficulties  and  more  important  details  of 
lang^uage  so  as  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  principles 
>f  construction,  one  by  one  and  naturally,  I  consider  the  five- 
olumn  writing  system,  which  was  invented  by  the  good  Abbe 
card  in  France,  and  introduced  into  this  country  by  Clerc, 
d  has  since  been  admirably  improved  upon  by  Miss  Kate 
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or  "  Throw  the  ball,"  and  so  on.  My  point  in  giving  these 
exampleH  is  to  show  that  in  ordinary  cases  a  hearing  child 
does  not  begin  to  leani  language  from  sentences,  but  from 
words.  Professor  Sully  calls  them  "  sentence-words" — that  is, 
they  are  meant  to  convey  a  whole  process  of  thought.  But 
they  are  really  single  words  which  represent  the  chief  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  speaker. 

How  does  the  mother  teach  her  child  language?  She  be- 
gins by  teacliing  the  names  of  objects,  such  as  doU,  cat,  dog, 
rattle,  milk,  sugar,  bread,  water,  etc.,  as  soon  as  the  baby  is  old 
enough  to  grasp  at  things.  She  does  not  begin  with  sentences, 
but  with  words.  She  frequently  shows  the  baby  the  objects, 
and  repeats  the  names  with  each  exhibition,  till  it  comes  to 
associate  the  names  with  the  objects  themselves.  This  is  the 
order  of  nature.  The  opening  mind  cannot  assimilate  what  it 
cannot  grasp.  As  soon  as  the  baby  discovers  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  articulate  sounds  and  things,  the  mother 
begins  to  use  sentences,  simple,  easy,  and  short,  dealing  with 
what,  at  the  particular  time,  interests  the  child.  Tlie  baby 
still  learns  words  by  hearing  their  repeated  application,  either 
singly  or  iu  sentences.  It  has  all  the  conditions  favorable  to 
its  acquisition  of  language.  Gifted  with  the  ears  that  hear,  it 
learns  the  meaning  of  words  by  repeatedly  hearing  them  ap- 
plied to  their  correlative  facts,  such  as  looks,  gestures,  tones 
of  voice,  actions,  situations,  or  other  circumstances.  In  this 
way  it  learns  to  know  its  own  name.  It  is  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  times  by  its  name  in  sentences,  such  as,  at  first,  '^  Baby, 
come  to  mamma,*'  '^  Dance,  baby,'^  etc.,  and,  later,  ''  Buth,  come 
to  ma,*'  ''*'  Bring  me  the  book,  Ruth,''  etc.  The  child  learns 
words  not  by  heai'iug  them  defined  and  explained,  but  by  hear- 
ing them  used.  The  necessity  of  language  is  thus  forced  upon 
him.  It  is  the  means,  and  soon  becomes  the  only  means  he 
has,  of  obtaining  his  desires.  It  is  a  living  reality  that  comes 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
language,  surrounded  by  all  that  use  this  only  medium  of  com- 
munication, and  therefore  he  has  to  choose  and  use  the  same 
moans  iu  common  with  them.  The  mother  gradually  advances 
as  the  child's  mind  grows  and  becomes  capable  of  seizing 
ideas.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  language  is  concurrent  with 
the  development  of  ideas. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  the  process  gradually  departs  from 
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ion  and  tends  towards  specialization.  Then,  when 
he  goes  to  school,  he  is  ready  for  the  scientific  method — that 
is,  his  thought  is  now  to  be  reduced  to  a  science.  Hitherto 
he  has  acquired  language  independent  and  innocent  of  gram- 
matical distinctions  Now  his  knowledge  is  to  be  organized 
into  a  science.  Thus,  the  foundation  having  been  laid  by  nature 
through  the  mother,  a  school  teacher  buiMs  upon  it. 

What  shall  we  say  about  a  deaf  child  who  comes  to  us  for 
the  first  time  t     The  case  is  vastly  different.     He  is  older,  but 
his  mind  is  all  a  linguistic  blank,  with  a  very  limited  and  im- 
perfect medium  of  communication,  namely,  the  few  crude  signs 
which  nature  has  prompted  him  to  use.     It  is  true  that,  like 
all  other  children,  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  common 
objects,  scenes,  and  relations  of  life ;  but  all  these  exist  in  his 
mind  as  thoughts  without  language.     Gestures  have  been  his 
living  language,  while  English  has  been  to  him  a  dead  lan- 
guage.    Now,  our  business  is  to  educate  him  by  and  thi'ough 
a  foreign  language,  for  the  late  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Hartford  fame, 
correctly  defined  our  position  when  he  made  the  following  re- 
mark :  **  If  it  be  inquired  what  we  have  chiefly  to  do,  we  are 
ready  to  say — to  teach  them  language  ;  this  is  to  educate  the 
deaf  and  dttmb  /  and,  vice  versa,  to  educate  them  is  to  teach 
them  langtiagey     In  fact,  the  acquisition  of  language  is  the 
key-note  of  the  deaf  child's  future  education.     Its  success  de- 
pends upon  the  system  of  instruction.      To  use  Cowper^s 
words, — 

Mncb  depends,  as  iu  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

How  are  we  to  start  the  child?  What  method  shall  we  pur- 
sue ?  Shall  we  adopt  *'  the  course  which  the  mother  pursues 
with  her  child ''  ?  An  oralist  writes,  "  The  children,  deaf  chil- 
dren, should  be  treated  just  as  hearing  children,'*  while  a 
manualist  differs  and  says,  '^  The  deaf-mute*s  case  is  an  excep- 
tional one  and  should  be  treated  in  an  exceptional  manner.'' 
Experience  has  proved  the  last  conclusion  correct.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  will  admit  the  priyiciple  of 
Mother  Nature^s  plan  \  but  it  is  as  true  in  our  days  as  in  the 
days  of  the  elder  Peet  that  '*  hardly  any  two  will  agree  on  the 
degree  of  its  applicability,  or  on  the  uunnter  of  its  application." 

The  mother  method  can  he  emj)l<)yed  most  advantageously 
in  the  family  circle,  where  freedom  reigns  supreme,  uutram- 
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the  pupil  stories  to  write  and  re-write  until  he  can  write 
them  correctly,  and  then  give  him  new  ones.  With  the  aid  of 
the  forms  of  construction  he  has  mastered,' he  will  be  able  to 
compose  any  new  stories  in  straightforward  language.  Prac- 
tice, practice^  practice. 

Some  teachers  think  that  we  should  use  the  same  text-books 
in  teaching  language  as  are  used  in  the  public  schools  for 
hearing  children.  To  this  claim  I  would  not  object,  if  our 
children  knew  as  much  language  as  the  hearing  child  has  at 
his  tongue^s  end.  But  the  truth  is  that  they  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired sufficient  language  to  be  of  material  service  to  them  in 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  forms  contained  in  such  books. 
To  use  these  books  would  altogether  pervert  the  principle  of 
providing  and  graduati'ng  the  difficulties  of  language.  Pri- 
mary text -books  for  hearing  chilib'en,  while  they  are  within  the 
range  of  their  ideas,  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  begin- 
ners. Every  page  is  tilled  with  idioms  altogether  unintelligible 
to  the  deaf  child,  and  in  each  lesson  he  would  find  himself  still 
on  strange  ground.  Struggling  hopelessly  with  these  idioms 
and  confounding  them  one  with  another,  he  would  find  himself 
no  better  off  in  the  end.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  nature  to 
teach  a  deaf-mute  language  out  of  a  hearing  child's  reader, 
which  he  cannot  understand,  and  from  which  he  can  obtain 
nothing  but  confusion  of  ideas.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
good  results,  we  must  use  books  prepared  specially  for  the 
deaf,  such  as  Miss  Sweet's,  Mr.  Jenkins's,  and  Mr.  Keep's. 
Such  books  should  contain  illustrative  examples  on  all  the 
difficult  words  and  phrases  which  we  know,  or  have,  by  ex- 
perience, found  to  be  common  stumbling-blocks  to  our  children. 
Of  course,  they  should  be  confined  only  to  the  primary  grades, 
where  all  the  work  done  is  the  foundation  for  future  school- 
life.  As  soon  as  this  foundation  is  securely  and  soundly  laid, 
the  special  text-books  may  be  laid  aside,  and  ordinary  books 
used  without  detriment.  During  the  iirst  year  the  teacher 
should  be  the  text-book  of  the  class,  and  after  this  he  may  use 
text-books,  but  he  should  not  enslave  himself  blindly  to  the 
luies  of  instruction  laid  down  in  theiu.  Let  experience  and 
common  sense  bo  his  guide. 

Not  long  ago  Gourley  and  Hunt's  ^lodern  Readers  Nos.  1 
and  2  were  used  with  a  sec^ond-year  and  a  fourth-year  class, 
respectively,  instead  of  Miss  Sweets  Nos.  2  and  4.  The  result 
was  that,  with  one  exception  in  the  latter  class  (a  semi-mute), 
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each  pupil  came  out  with  a  confused  idea  of  language.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  pupils  were  taught  '^like  hearing 
children  in  the  public  schools/'  and  as  a  result  they  were  "  too 
early  entangled  in  the  jungle  of  idiomatic  language/'  and  they 
could  not  apply  the  same,  because  they  had  no  use  for  it  at 
the  time,  and  also  because  it  was  beyond  their  comprehension. 
They  had  merely  memorized  their  lessons  without  understand- 
ing, and  "  talked  "  like  parrots  in  recitations.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  those  pupils  who  use  Miss  Sweet's  readers  show  a 
better  command  of  language  than  others  who  use  hearing 
children's  readers.  While  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  lat- 
ter books  for  study  lessons,  I  recommend  them  as  reading 
books. 

Experience,  brief  but  instructive,  with  my  present  class 
has  led  me  to  make  the  statements  in  this  article.  Last 
September  the  pupils  placed  in  my  class  were  dull  or  back- 
ward pupils  from  various  classes.  They  were  literally  a  con- 
fused heap,  with  bad  habits  and  false  notions,  and  were  sadly 
deficient  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  language.  I  had 
them  begin  at  the  beginning  as  if  they  were  beginners.  Ever 
since,  my  time,  thought,  and  work  have  been  devoted  to  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos,  simplicity  out  of  multiplicity,  and  har- 
mony out  of  conflict.  It  is  only  daybreak  now,  but  I  look  for 
the  coming  of  the  time  when  the  clouds  of  confusion  shall 
pass  away. 

B.  R.  ALLABOUGH,  B.  A., 
IruitruUor  in  the  Wentern  Penney Ivania  InHUtuUon^ 

Edgeufood  Park^  Pa. 


THE  "  CLASS  '  OR  THE  "  ROTARY  "  SYSTEM— 

WHICH  ? 

A  VERY  interesting  discussion  has  arisen  recently  over  the 
cx)mparative  merits  of  the  '*  rotary  ^'  and  the  '^  dass  "  systems. 
Every  one  responsible  for  the  education  of  a  number  of  deaf 
children  must  feel  anxious  to  settle  in  his  own  mind  what  is 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  and,  having  settled  it,  will  then  en- 
deavor to  establish  that  svstem  which  is  shown  to  be  the  best 

Now,  every  thoughtful  educator  of  the  deaf  knows,  of  course, 
that  each  of  our  schools  should  be  an  organic  whole,  with  all 
its  parts  harmouious  and  thoroughly  co-operative— not  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  classes  without  logical  sequence  and  con- 
nection or  a  common  ideal.  The  only  question  is,  What  con- 
stitutes the  most  perfect  and  effective  school  organism  ?  Gen- 
erous, frank  discussion,  combined  with  experience,  will  eventu- 
ally disclose  to  us  out  of  the  argumentative  chaos  that  system 
which  is  the  wisest  and  ])est  of  all.  Meantime,  let  us  now 
endeavor  to  gain  one  step  more  in  our  progress  toward  that 
"  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

There  are  un(][uestionably  many  advantages,  coupled  with 
many  disadvantages,  in  either  of  the  two  systems  to  which 
our  attention  is  now  directed.  In  order  to  get  at  a  fairly  just 
comparative  estimate  of  the  two,  perhaps  the  best  way  would 
be  to  sot  oil*  the  two  systems  against  each  other,  and,  by  can- 
celling out  all  those  elements  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  in 
either  system  which  are  obviously  offset  by  ecjually  important 
considerations  in  the  other,  arrive  finally  at  a  balance  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate operaiicm,  requiring  a  fair-mindedness  and  insight  into 
the  true  significance  of  all  elements  entering  into  the  situation 
which  the  present  writer  may  be  far  from  possessing.  But 
hit  us  trv  it.  at  anv  rate. 

Among  the  invisible  but  strongest  positive  forces  in  school 
life,  as  in  world  life,  is  j)ersouality.  To  economize  this  char- 
acter-force and  effectively  apply  it  is  one  o])ject  of  any  educa- 
tional system.  I'nder  the  '*  class  "  system  the  pupil  receives 
the  more  concentrated,  almost  undivided,  infiuence  of  his 
teacher's  personality,  not  for  one  hour  but  for  fixe  or  six  hours 
daily,  while  under  the  other  system  this  influence  may  be 
wcak(*ned  by  much  division  and  the  briefer  time  during  which 
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to  act  upon  the  pupil.  But  under  the  "  rotary  "  system  the 
pupil  gains  the  broad,  mutually  corrective,  and  supplementary 
influence  of  four  or  five  personalities.  Moreover,  it  is  denied 
that  a  noble  personality  does  any  less  good  in  a  school  by 
coming  in  contact  with  sixty  pupils  one  hour  each  day,  say, 
than  by  being  in  contact  with  fifteen  pupils  through  five  or 
six  hours  each  day. 

There  is  also  a  certain  strong  negative  force  to  be  dealt 
with  and  overcome,  if  possible,  in  all  school  life — that  dulling 
narcotic,  monotony.  The  "  class  ^'  system  furnishes  the  teacher 
a  variety  of  subjects  in  his  daily  work,  while  the  "  rotary  "  sys- 
tem confines  him  to  but  one  general  subject.  In  respect  of 
this  dreaded  monotony,  then,  the  former  system  seems  prefer- 
able. Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ^'  rotary  ^'  system  offers  variety 
of  grade  within  the  given  subject,  while  the  "class'*  system 
confines  the  teacher  to  a  scarcely  changing  stage  of  his  sev- 
eral subjects.  Besides,  there  is  another  insidious  monotony 
which  takes  into  account  both  pupils  and  teacher — the  mo- 
notony of  personality.  By  changing  the  set  of  individuals  to 
be  dealt  with  from  hour  to  hour,  there  is  a  certain  variety  for 
the  teacher,  and  by  changing  the  teacher  likewise  there  is 
oertainly  a  variety  for  the  pupils.  This  would  point  out 
superiority  in  the  "  rotary  *'  system,  so  far  as  the  element  of 
monotony  counts  in  the  matter. 

The  human  mind,  like  all  nature,  is  governed  in  its  work- 
ings by  inexorable  law,  and  the  education  of  mind  must  pro- 
ceed in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  mental  development.  Hence 
the  deep  importance  of  logical  continuity  in  forward  move- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  of  simultaneous  logical  inter- 
relation between  different  departments  of  mental  activity — 
or  '^  related  work,*'  as  it  has  been  called— on  the  other  hand. 
As  to  the  first  point,  the  rotary  system  is  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior, since  it  permits  continuity  of  plan  in  developing  the 
pupil  in  each  line  of  study ;  but  in  the  second  point  the  "  class  *' 
system  is  better,  in  that  it  allows  more  perfect  use  of  the 
interdependent  relations  of  the  different  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. Perhaps  some  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  here  the 
two  systems  offset  each  other,  but  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  advantage  of  unbroken  continuity  in  mind- 
development  attaching  to  the  '^  rotary  *'  system  is  rather  more 
significant  in  practice  than  the  advantage  of  '^  related  work/* 
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which  is  claimed  for  the  ''  class  "  system.    As  to  this,  however, 
opinions  will  differ,  and  with  justice. 

Another  important    consideration  always  is  the   definite 
placing  of  responsibility.    Under  the  "  class  ^^  system  a  teache 
is  "  responsible  for  the  whole  intellectual  progress  "  of  a  giver:::::;;;^ 
class  during  a  certain  section  of  time.     Under  these  circu 
stances  responsibility  is  not  so  definitely  and  sharply  defin 
as  when  a  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  pupil's  progress  in 
single  defined  study.     With  several  studies  in  hand,  a  teach 
may  often  obscure  even  to  himself  his  weakness  in  one 
tion  by  making  prominent  on  all  occasions  those  lines  of  wo 
in  which  he  is  strong.      But  when  whole  classes  in  a  ce: 
subject,  under   the   '^rotary''  system,  progress  but  poor 
while  doing  well  elsewhere,  the  cause  would  be  unmistaka 
and  the  remedy  plain  to  the  powers  that  rule.      Respo: 
bility  is  more  definite  and  sharply  placed  under  the  *'ro 
than  under  the  ''class''  system. 

Again,  harmony  and  good-willed  co-operation  are  unq 

tionably  of  the  highest  importance  in  every  school.     By      

ing  no  occasion  to  handle  each  other's  classes,  as  under  -gfc^^ 
''class"  system,  teachers  have  no  temptation  to  criticise  <*>»^^  j 
other's  work,  and  raise  hard  feelings  thus ;  whereas,  ui^  c^Kq. 
the  "rotary*'  system,  the  teacher  of  history  wiU  com 
that  he  cannot  teach  history  when  the  language  teacher 
poor  work,  etc.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  a  distinct 
vantage.  lu  reality,  we  can  make  out  of  this  feature  a  ^^^^ 
gain.  Under  the  "rotary"  system,  each  teacher's  work  is 
continually  passing  under  the  eyes  of  others.  His  w 
points  and  oversights,  imperceptible  to  himself,  may  be 
by  others,  and  in  friendly  discussions  at  monthly  teache: 
meetings  there  may  be  exchange  of  criticisms  and  suggestioov^  s. 
out  of  which  great  profit  is  to  be  secured  by  every  eamea^^ 
sincere  teacher,  anxious  to  do  his  work  well  in  view  of  a 
and  all  tests  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  outside  his  o 
school-room. 

Economy  of  time  is  another  great  object  of  concern  in  eve* 
well-conducted  school.     Under  the  "  class  "  system  there  is  c 
loss  of  time,  as  under  the  "  rotary,"  by  reason  of  the  shiftir: 
of  classes.     Yet,  is  this  loss  of  five  minutes  in  every  hour 
real  loss  ?     We  must  be  sure  of  this.     As  it  has  been  shoT 
that  we  progress  better  for  resting  one  day  in  seven,  maj 
not  be  better  for  the  pupil's  real  progress  to  rest  five  minu 
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it  of  sixty  ?  It  is  at  best  doubtful  whether  rising  from  the 
^at,  walking  one  or  two  minutes,  and  again  resuming  work, 
i  changed  surroundings,  under  a  changed  teacher,  with  a 
banged  subject,  once  every  hour,  does  not  profit  the  pupil 
lore  than  keeping  him  unceasingly  at  work  for  several  hours 
t  a  time. 

To  deal  successfully  with  that  inevitable  inequality  of 
lental  powers  in  every  class  is  another  familiar  problem, 
dvocates  of  each  of  the  systems  now  under  discussion 
tim  superiority  for  theu*  chosen  one  as  to  provision  against 
10  perplexing  difficulty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  handling 
^his  particular  phase  of  school-work  is  little  influenced  by 
9  enveloping  system,  but  depends  almost  directly  upon  the 
^ntiveness,  watchfulness,  and  energy  of  the  individual 
^?her.  If  this  is  not  true,  let  some  one  explain  clearly  just 
TV  either  system  really  provides  better  against  this  difficulty 
Jseeping  the  bright  and  the  dull  together,  so  that  class 
Xiin  class  shall  not  be  evolved. 

T^inally,  to  conclude  the  direct  comparison,  the  point  has 
»xi  made  in  favor  of  the  ^'  class ''  system  that  it  allows  '^  give 
1.  take ''  among  studies,  whereas  the  ^'  rotary  '^  system  does 
;;.  The  bright  boy,  who  finishes  his  arithmetic  fifteen  min- 
>0  ahead  of  his  class,  can  utilize  the  time  in  other  work, 
der  the  former  system,  while  under  the  latter  he  must  re- 
OJD  idle  till  the  hour  is  out.  But  it  is  not  clear  why  he 
ould  be  idle  till  the  hour  is  out,  just  because  his  class  is 
>rldng  under  the  "rotary"  system.  Why  should  not  he, 
Lib  permission,  utilize  his  fifteen  minutes  in  study  on  other 
ork  just  the  same,  without  more  trouble  or  disorganization 
han  if  done  under  the  "  class  "  system  1  If  a  teacher,  even 
inder  the  "  rotary  ^^  system,  sees  that  there  is  really  nothing  else 
!or  his  pupil  to  do  during  the  rest  of  the  hour,  what  objection 
;o  the  pupil's  quietly  doing  other  work  meanwhile,  till  his  class 
s  excused  t     Both  systems  seem  to  be  on  a  par  in  this  point. 

\oi^,  having  finished  this  direct  comparison  as  completely 
I  tiiae  and  space  would  permit,  it  would  seem  at  best  very 
arly  a  "  stand  off"  between  the  two  systems,  and,  were  there 

furtlier  considerations,  we  might  conclude  that,  after  all,  it 
ittered  little  which  system  was  employed.  But  there  are 
ireral  additional  considerations  which  seem  to  tip  the  scales  in 
70T  of  the  "  rotary  "  system,  provided  it  is  used  under  cer- 
n  limitations. 
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In  the  first  place,  this  system  recognizes  fully  the  fundar- 
mental  principle,  more  and  more  acknowledged  by  the  moden:^- 
world,  that  it  is  best  to  seize  upon  and  employ  that  power  o^cr 
talent  in  which  the  individual  is  best  trained  or  most  gifted- 
A  system,  then,  that  takes  into  account  the  indisputable  fac^^ 
that  few  teachers  are  equally  successful  in  all  branches,  whil^^ 

nearly  all  are  strong  in  some  special  branch,  must  be  the  bet 

ter  system,  other  things  being  equal. 

In  the  second  place,  being  entrusted  with  but  one  subject^r-  ~ 
responsible  solely  for  success  or  failure  in  that  single  definite^^ 
department,  the  teacher  may  and  will  concentrate  his  powers-^s 
upon  it,  thereby  becoming  far  more  ready,  full,  and  eflfective-s^ 
in  prosecuting  the  work  of  his  department. 

In  the  third  place,  by  providing  directly  for  unbroken  con 

tinuity  of  development  of  the  child's  mind  along  each  line  of  '^ 
study,  the  "  rotary ''  system  avoids  that  most  deplorable  loss 
of  time  and  waste  of  teaching  force  arising  from  the  annual 
or  biennial  change  of  teachers. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  may  be  more  accurate  classifica- 
tion to  fit  the  special  needs  of  each  pupil.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage not  easily  overestimated.  Under  the  "class"  system, 
the  pupil  who  is  ahead  or  behind  his  class  in  some  special 
study  cannot  be  classified  with  reference  to  that  study. 
Under  the  "  rotary  "  system  a  schedule  of  recitations  may  be 
arranged,  such  as  to  provide  for  the  large  majority  of  probable 
cases  of  special  classification.  Let  us  suppose  four  teachers, 
teaching  the  usual  four  departments,  and  working  under  the 
following  sample  schedule  : 

rj  a.  lu.  ■        Ua.  lu.-        10  a.  in.-         11a.m.-        12  m.-         2  p.  m.- 
9  a.  m.  10  a.  in.        11  a.  ni.  12  \n.  1  p.  lu.  3  p.  m. 

lAUgiiago <naHx(:  -  (!laKii  A                 —  01am  B  Clawi  D 

MatheiuatlcH.   (UaHs  A  ClaHH  \\  <;laKri  D  (^Iiitw  C  —                 — 

(Geography Olasf*  B  Olaiw  D  —  OIomi  A  ClaMK  0             — 

UiBtor>' ClaMi  D  —  ClaHK(;                —  Glass  A  Clan  B 

Other  combinations  could  doubtless  be  made  still  more  free  of 
^'  conflicts.'*  Now,  if  the  reader,  in  examining  the  above  sched- 
ule, will  throw  out  of  consideration  all  those  improbable  cases 
where  a  pupil  would  be  two  grades  ahead  or  behind  his  class, 
and  remember  that  it  is  between  mathematics  and  the  linguis- 
tic studies  that  discrepancies  of  classification  are  most  likely 
to  ocoury  he  wiU  find  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  ihejyrobable 
caiM  of  exceptional  classification  are  provided  for.  A  pupil 
in  CSLmb  B,  for  example,  as  to  his  language,  may  be  in  either 
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Cla88  A  or  Glass  G  as  to  his  arithmetic,  and  so  on.  If  the 
schedule  could  be  based  on  seven  school  hours  each  day,  each 
teacher  working  four  out  of  the  seven,  then  the  schedule  could 
be  almost  entirely  freed  of  practical  *'  conflicts/'  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  under  the  ''  rotary ''  system  to  provide  for  a 
large  majority  of  all  the  probable  exceptional  cases  of  classi- 
fication, and  thus  obviate  a  difficulty  often  presented  in  our 
schools. 

In  the  fifth  place,  and  lastly,  under  the  ^^  rotary  '^  system 
the  teacher  may  have  in  his  school- room  at  all  times,  not  the 
evidences  and  symbols  of  one  stage  only  in  his  department, 
but  of  all  stages  from  lowest  to  highest;  and  the  pupils  wit- 
nessing daily  these  evidences  of  next  higher  grades  of  knowl- 
edge would  be  stimulated,  by  wholesome  curiosity  and  desire, 
to  reach  on  to  those  higher  stages,  thus  daily  evidenced  be- 
fore their  eyes.  A  wise  teacher  could  make  a  good  deal  out 
of  this  natural  curiosity  and  youthful  desire  to  push  on  and 
up.  It  is  true  that  perhaps  the  majority  of  our  deaf  pupils 
would  be  little  operated  upon  by  this  element  of  the  situation, 
but  there  are  many  who  most  certainly  would  be  influenced 
considerably  by  just  such  a  stimulus. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  ^'  rotary  *'  system  is  superior 
to  the  *'  class  "  system  under  certain  limitations.  What  are 
these  limitations  ?  it  will  be  asked. 

By  its  very  nature  the  *'  rotary  "  system  assumes  a  certain 
amount  of  differentiation  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  class- 
room. Where  the  work  of  the  class  has  not  evolved  out  of  the 
homogeneous  undifferentiated  state,  the  '*  rotary  *'  system  is, 
of  course,  inapphcable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  system  is 
scarcely  applicable  until  differentiation  of  subject  has  gone  far 
enough  to  make  the  class-work  fall  into  at  least  three  or  four 
distinct  departments.  When  this  point  is  reached,  then  the 
advantages  of  the  '*  rotary  "  over  the  "  class  "  system  come  into 
force. 

The  next  question  is,  When  is  this  point  reached  in  our 
average  school  for  the  deaf  ?  No  sharply  defined  answer  is 
possible,  but  perhaps  au  average  of  the  varying  opinions  would 
place  this  point  at  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  the  fifth 
year,  when  the  beginning  of  geography  and  history  may  be 
really  taken  up.  This  is  a  matter  for  each  school  to  settle  for 
itself  by  experience  and  observation. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  sys- 
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tern,  80  far  as  the  present  humble  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion may  help  to  settle  it  ?  What  about  a  general  organization 
as  follows :  First,  a  primary  department,  consisting  of  four  or 
five  claHses,  say,  representing  as  many  years  of  work  before 
the  pupil  is  ready  for  the  rotating  department.  Here  Mr. 
Putnam's  "  better  way  "  might  well  apply,  and  each  teacher  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  class  throughout  the  four  or  five  years, 
provided  the  really  indefensible  custom  of  putting  these  pri- 
mary claKses  in  the  hands  of  the  poorest,  lowest-salaried  teachers 
wore  done  away  with.  Second,  a  rotating  department  of  four 
or  five  classes  in  charge  of  as  many  teachers,  selected  with 
reference  to  their  special  fitness  for  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  working  under  a  schedule  of  recitations  such  as  to 
permit  elective  classification  by  which  each  pupil's  special  needs 
(*(>uld  be  more  closely  fitted.  Under  this  organization  a  pupil 
would  obtain  from  eight  to  ten  years'  training  under  a  system 
()fl*ering  at  every  step  the  greatest  possible  advantages  with 
the  least  possible  disadvantages. 

Tliis  may  seem  an  "  ideal,"  indeed,  to  some  who  will  doubt 
iiH  practical  soundness.  But  the  "practical"  strives  ever  to 
rrucli  the  "ideal,"  and  our  duty  is  to  make  our  "ideals"  clear 
an<l  (lefniito,  or  else  our  progress  will  be  desultory  and  aimless. 
It  is  that  consummation  which  the  present  writer  earnestly 
tUmirrH  to  reach,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  has  undertaken, 
with  much  hesitation,  the  above  would-be  contribution  to  the 
current  discussiou. 

J.  A.  TILLINGHA8T,  M.  A., 
Sui^fHnUndent  of  Vie  Montana  Schtwl,  Boulder y  MonL 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  LANGUAGE  BY  DEAF-MUTES. 

[In  looking  over  a  number  of  old  letters  one  day  last  bummer,  I  came 
across  the  following  letter  from  the  late  George  Wing.  Reading  it  over, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  well  worth  preserving  in  the  literature  of 
oar  profession,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  also  as  embodying  the 
▼lews  of  one  who  ranked  among  the  highest  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf. 

The  circumstances  that  called  forth  such  a  lengthy  letter  from  Mr. 
Wing  are,  briefly,  as  follows  :  I  had  been  reading,  in  some  book  or  paper, 
a  dissertation  to  the  effect  that  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  master  a 
foreign  language  was  to  place  the  would-be  learner  in  a  condition  where 
he  would  be  obliged  to  use  that  language  and  no  other.  If  an  English 
child  was  taken  to  Paris  and  placed  in  a  French  family,  he  would  learn 
French  quickly  and  naturally.  This  being  true,  why  should  not  the 
same  rule  bold  good  with  deaf  children  ?  If,  instead  of  permitting  them 
to  use  signs,  they  were  obliged  to  use  English  only,  from  the  very  first, 
would  they  not  master  the  language  sooner  and  be  better  off  ?  At  that 
time  my  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  had  been  limited  to  one  year, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  submit  the  matter  to  an  educator  of  experience. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wing,  and  stated  the  case  to  him,  with  the 
result  of  drawing  from  him  the  letter  that  I  subjoin. 

I  would  ask  the  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  but  a  letter  from  one 
friend  to  another,  written  without  any  previous  study  or  elaboration. 
Is  it  not  a  pity  that  one  so  thoroughly  gifted  with  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner  of  expression,  so  profound  a  thinker,  and  so  logical  a  reasouer, 
should  have  been  taken  away  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood  ?  Is  it  not  a 
pity  that  the  modesty  so  characteristic  in  him  prevented  him  from  en- 
riching the  literature  of  the  profession  with  many  contributions  which 
his  experience  and  intellectual  attainments  would  have  made  valuable  ? 

J.  L.  Smith.] 

Faribault,  May  1,  1885. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  In  reply  to  your  conundrum,  I  can 
only  say  that  there  is  a  how  as  well  as  a  \nhy  to  every  question. 
No  doubt,  we  should  travel  about  much  more  easily  and  cheaply 
if  we  could  fly ;  but  can  we  do  it  f  that  is  the  main  question. 

We  will  start  with  the  self-evident  fact  that  language  of  any 
sort  is  out  of  the  reach  of  a  child  unless  he  is  in  a  situation 
where  he  can  learn  it  by  some  yiatural  process.  Language, 
primarily,  is  a  spontaneous  growth,  acquired  unconsciously 
by  communion  with  others.  It  is  not  only  the  medium  of 
thought,  it  is  the  basis  on  which  all  connected  thought  and 
reasoning  rest.  Without  language,  i.  e.,  means  of  expressing 
thought  and  receiving  expressions  of  thought  from  others,  a 
person's  ideas  are  in  a  state  of  chaos, — in  fact,  few  ideas  exist. 
When  thought  cannot  And  expression  in  some  form,  the  mind 
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becomes  stagnant,  and,  this  state  of  stagnation  continuing,  the 
mental  powers  become  permanently  weakened.  This  is  illus- 
trated iu  the  cases  of  deaf-mutes  coming  to  school  for  the  first 
time  when  they  are  18  to  25  yeai's  old.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  teach  them  anything. 

The  function  of  the  sign-language  is  mainly  to  secure 
mental  development  as  early  as  possible.  If  it  were  possible 
to  put  a  deaf  child  in  conditions  where  written,  spelled,  or 
Hi)oken  language  would  serve  the  purpose  of  mental  develop- 
ment, we  would  have  a  method  of  teaching  vastly  superior  to 
the  sign  method.  But  the  question  is,  Can  it  be  done  f  Not 
at  the  deaf  child's  home,  surely.  He  does  not  learn  speech 
from  his  companions,  rarely  learns  to  spell  more  than  a  few 
words,  or  to  write.  Put  him  into  the  public  schools  with 
hearing  children,  and  you  will  find  that  he  leads  a  miserable 
life  and  learns  next  to  nothing.  Can  we  find  families  where 
the  deaf  child  can  have  the  same  opportunities  for  learning 
English  a.s  your  English  child  has  for  learning  French  in  the 
French  family?  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  case  where  that 
would  be  possible.  Then  nothing  remains  but  the  special 
schools.  The  oral  schools  spend  several  years  teaching  me- 
chanical speech, — mental  development  meanwhile  being  kept 
in  abeyance.  The  vital  point  iu  all  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
tlio  mental  faculties.  The  oral  teachers  go  upon  the  absurd 
h}^)othesis  that  the  mind  is  a  vessel  to  be  filled  with  knowledge 
juHt  as  you  lill  a  cup  with  milk.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
mind  f/rows  by  exercise,  and  withers  away  by  lack  of  exercise. 

What  a  vast  difierence  we  see  in  a  boy  or  girl  after  a  single 
year  in  one  of  our  ''  sign  schools  *' !  Many  of  them  come  to  us 
in  a  condition  scarcely  above  idiocy ;  their  mental  vacuity  is 
appalling.  In  six  months  they  are  chattering  away  in  signs 
witli  all  their  might ;  their  power  of  reasoning  grows  apace 
under  the  inlluence  of  the  constant  clashing  of  mind  with 
mind.  Thus  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the  seed  we  plant  in  the 
school-room. 

Suppo.se  we  should  abolish  signs  and  rely  wholly  upon  the 
nianual  al]>habet  or  writing.  How  soon  would  the  children 
shake  oil'  their  mental  stagnation  ?  how  soon  would  they  be 
able  to  express  their  thoughts  to  others,  or  understand  what 
is  said  to  them  1  Certainly  not  for  years.  The  failures  in  our 
**  si^^n  schools  "  are  due  to  two  causes :  (1)  Natural  incapacity. 
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No  BjBtem  whatever  could  make  a  scholar  of  Z .  We  can- 
not make  a  stream  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  (2)  Begin- 
ning our  work  after  mental  stagnation  has  continued  so  long 
as  to  become  permanent. 

Manv  years  ago  there  was  a  little  school  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  for  very  young  deaf-mute  children.  They  were  taken 
at  five  and  six  years  of  age,  and  their  minds  allowed  to  grow 
by  association  with  each  other  and  with  hearing  children  who 
were  expert  in  signs.     The  results  were  astonishing. 

S        ,  M ,  Mrs.  D ,  and   Miss  F were  among 

those  little  children.     S became  deaf  at  three  years  of 

age.  and  was  sent  to  this  school  at  once.     The  others  were 

deaf  from  birth.     M ,  as  a  boy,  was  very  ordinary,  scarcely 

above  the  average,  yet  he  is  now  a  man  of  the  world,  well 
educated,  and  a  famous  painter,  coining  cash  hand  over  iist. 
You  would  scarcely  call  Mrs.  D and  Miss  F "  dum- 
mies.'' 

So  you  see  the  great  factor  in  educating  the  deaf  is  early 
menial  development.  Their  minds  can  be  reached  in  no  way  as 
quickly  as  through  signs.  To  produce  results  of  any  value,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  deaf  children  should  have,  very 
early,  a  means  of  free  and  spontaneous  communication  with 
others.  For  this  purpose  speech  is  valueless  until  after  years 
of  patient  drudgery  over  elementary  sounds,  and  oven  then  all 
communication  is  necessarily  forced  and  formal ;  the  free  flow- 
ing of  thought  is  out  of  the  question.  The  deaf  children  can- 
not communicate  with  each  other  to  any  extent,  and  hearing 
people  talk  with  them  only  because  they  pity  them.  The  re- 
sults would  be  very  little  better  if  we  were  restricted  to  the 
manual  alphabet  Communication  would  be  too  diffi<^ult  by 
spelling  alone  to  have  any  charms  for  the  young  tind  ignorant ; 
hence  continued  stagnation  would  be  the  rule. 

The  only  objection  to  signs  is  that  they  become  a  sort  of 
^'  mother  tongue ''  to  the  deaf,  and  written  language  takes  the 
place  of  a  "  foreign  tongue."  That  is  a  serious  objection ; 
but  is  there  any  way  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  sign-language 
and  avoid  its  disadvantages  at  the  same  time  ?  MuHt  we  throw 
away  our  nuts  and  go  hungry  because  they  have  shells  ?  We 
cannot  secure  mental  growth  without  signs,  an<l  any  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  use  of  written  language  would  go  for 
nothing  unless  our  pupils  have  minds  fitted  to  evolve  ideas  to 
be  expressed  in  written  language. 
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I  hope  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  though  in  a  rambling 

way.    Our  friend  S is  "  way  off  his  balance,**  I  guess.    He 

can  have  no  conception  of  the  terrible  state  of  dead-alive 
stupidity  in  our  pupils  when  they  first  come  to  school — ^no 
inkling  of  the  hard  struggle  we  have  with  mental  weakness 
and  incapacity.  If  we  had  no  tool  with  which  to  work,  in  our 
efforts  to  give  life  and  energy  to  the  mere  sticks  that  come  to 
us,  besides  contorting  our  mouths  at  them  and  wriggling  off 
words  with  our  fingers,  I,  for  one,  don*t  see  how  we  could 
make  any  progi-ess  at  all. 

I  haven't  answered  your  questions  categorically.    Here  it  is : 

The  hearing  child  learns  French  by  constant  association 
with  others — preferably  of  his  own  age  and  condition — and 
constant  efforts  to  express  his  thoughts  to  others,  and  to  un- 
derstand what  others  say  to  him. 

The  deaf  chUd  would  learn  English  just  the  same  if  he  could 
hear,  or  if  there  were  any  means  of  meeting  others  on  the 
same  ground  he  occupies.  If  all  were  deaf  and  constantly 
spelling  sentences  to  each  other  and  to  hiin,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  would  leaiii  English  quicker  and  better  than  in  any 
school.  So  much  for  the  theory  ;  but  we  have  to  deal  with 
practical  questions.  Are  these  conditions  attainable  by  one 
deaf  child  in  a  thousand  ?  We  might  try  to  run  our  schools 
on  the  manual  alphabet  exclusively,  but  that  has  already  been 
tried.  Deaf-mutes,  when  together,  take  to  signs  naturally, 
and,  practically,  our  choice  is  between  barbarous  mongrel 
signs  of  their  own  invention  or  signs  that  we  cut  and  polish 
for  them.  Look  at  the  (j[uestion  practically,  and  you  will  see 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  place  deaf  children  in  condi- 
tions  in  any  way  similar  to  the  conditions  of  your  child  learn- 
ing French. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  WING. 

'*  Postsouiptum/'  Saturday  A.  M. 
Ill  reading  over  my  scribble  of  last  night,  I  don't  seem  to 
have  got  my  wedge  in  at  the  right  spot.  The  idea  I  wish  to 
give  is,  that  a  child  must  learn  to  use  his  hands  in  a  spontane- 
ous way,  without  any  pui*][)ose  but  amusement,  before  we  can 
teacli  him  to  use  tools.  If  we  tie  his  hands  at  all  times,  except 
when  he  has  tools  in  them,  he  will  never  learn  to  use  his  hands 
at  all.  Just  so  with  the  mind :  it  must  first  receive  develop- 
ment through  spontaneous  action.     We  find  this  spontaneous 
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action  in  the  sign-language.  If  we  could  contrive  to  substi- 
tute some  form  of  written  language  or  dactylology,  it  would  be 
much  better.  It  has  been  one  of  my  hobbies  to  establish 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  which  there  should  be  a  leaven  of  30 
to  50  per  cent,  of  heariug  children.  The  deaf  would  thus 
learn  to  spell  sentences  by  their  coustant  intercourse  with  the 
hearing.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  be  of  any  practical  ad- 
vantage to  that  special  end.  The  hearing  children  would  learn 
signs  and  use  signs  in  preference  to  spelling.  Water  runs 
down  hill ;  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  heariug  children  to  pick  up 
signs,  while  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  deaf  chil- 
dren picking  up  the  English  language. 

To  sum  up :  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  educate  deaf 
children  without  some  means  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
mental  faculties — means  whereby  they  can  "<«/A;,"yoA;e,  rea- 
son,  and  <piarrel  with  others.  Mental  development  is  a  sine 
qua  II any  the  foundation  upon  which  any  education  must  rest. 
If  we  keep  a  colt  tied  up  in  a  stall,  never  let  it  kick  up  its 
heels  and  race  through  the  fields,  never  let  it  take  any  exer- 
cise except  when  hitched  to  a  cart,  we  shall  have  a  horse 
by  and  by  that  isn't  worth  his  feed — absolutely  good  for  noth- 
ing. Just  so  with  our  pupils.  If  they  are  tied  up  all  the 
time,  except  when  hitched  to  the  school- room,  we  can  do  noth- 
ing with  them.  They  must  have  freedom,  in  their  growing 
and  developing  stage,  to  kick  up  their  mental  heels,  etc.  Can 
they  do  this  by  any  means  but  signs  t  I  say  no^  decidedly. 
Speech  and  pure  dactylology  have  been  tried,  time  and  again, 

with  the  most  unsatisfactory  results. 

G.  W. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  CONVENTION. 

Gallaudet  College, 
Kendall  Green,  near  Washington,  D.  C, 

May  16,  1895. 

The  Fourteenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors,  as 
announced  in  the  formal  call  published  in  the  last  October 
number  of  the  A  nnals,  will  meet  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Flint,  Michigan,  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1895.  The  Convention 
will  be  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M. 

The  railroads  have  offered  the  members  of  the  Convention 
the  rate  of  one  fare  and  a  thu'd  for  the  round  trip.  A  circular 
will  soon  be  issued  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  Local  Committee, 
giving  further  particulars. 

In  addition  to  the  announcements  made  in  the  last  number 
of  the  A unahy  the  Committee  of  An*angements  are  happy  to 
report  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie,  Principal  of  the  Nebraska  In- 
stitute, will  take  charge  of  the  Auricular  Section  of  the  Con- 
vention, Mr.  J.  W.  Swiler,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School,  of  the  Industrial  Department,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith, 
Principal  of  the  Minnesota  School,  of  the  School-room  Exhibit. 
These  gentlemen  have  issued  cii-culars  relating  to  their  sev- 
eral departments,  and  persons  interested  are  requested  to 
communicate  directly  with  them. 

The  following  general  outline  of  a  programme  has  been 

an*anged  by  the  Committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

Convention : 

Tuesday^  July  2. 

2  P.  M.  Convention  called  to  order. 
Addresses  of  welcome  and  response. 
Organization  of  the  Convention. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Executive  Committee  on  the  plan 
of  organization  of  an  Assocriation. 
7  P.  M.     Social  Reunion. 

Wedncsdat/,  July  3. 
0  A.  M.     Prayc'r. 

Modes  of  Thought  of  Deaf  Children.  A  ])aper  by  W.  G. 
Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  the  American  Scthool  at  Hartford. 

A  Question  in  Psychology.  A  paper  by  Francis  Devereux 
Clarke,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School. 

He  view  of  the  Work  of  Deaf -Mute  Education  in  America 
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since  1890.  A  paper  by  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Executive  Committee  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  above-named  papers  will  be  open  to  discussion. 

2  P.  M.  The  Normal  Department,  conducted  by  S.  T. 
Walker,  M.  A.,  Chairman. 

7  P.  M.     Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Principals. 

Thursday ^  July  4. 
9  A.  M.     Prayer. 

The  Oral  Section,  conducted  by  Miss  C.  A.  Yale,  Chairman. 

In  recognition  of  the  National  holiday,  no  Convention  work 

has  been  arranged  for  the  afternoon. 

Friday^  July  5. 
9  A.  M.     Prayer. 

The  Normal  Department,  conducted  by  S.  T.  Walker,  M.  A., 
Chairman. 

2  P.  M.  The  Industrial  Department,  conducted  by  J.  W. 
Swiler,  M.  A.,  Chairman. 

7  P.  M.     Business  Meeting  of  the  Convention. 

ScUurdayy  July  6. 
9  A.  M.     Prayer. 

The  Oral  Section,  conducted  by  Miss  C.  A.  Yale,  Chairman. 
2  P.  M.     The  Auricular  Section,  conducted  by  J.  A.  Gilles- 
pie, M.  A.,  Chairman. 

Sandfly,  July  7. 

Exercises  to  be  determined  by  the  Convention. 

Monday  J  July  8. 
9  A.  M.     Prayer. 

The  Normal  Department,  conducted  by  S.  T.  Walker,  M.  A., 
Chairman. 

2  P.  M.  The  Normal  Department,  conducted  by  S.  T. 
Walker,  M.  A.,  Chairman. 

7  P.  M.     Closing  Session  of  the  Convention. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

EDWARD   M.  (JALLAUDET. 

(Jhainiuin. 


NOTICES    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 

BARBERA,  Dr.   D.   FAUSTINO.      La  Enseftanza  del  Sordomud^^^^ 
segun  el  M6todo  Oral  [The  Instruction  of  the  Deaf-Mute  by  th^   -^ 
Oral  Method].     Valencia :  Manuel  Alufre.    1895.     za  mo,  pp.    '     ^ 


Dr.  Barberd  is  not  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  but,  as  founded 
and  promoter  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  afc'-^^^ 
Valencia,  Spain,  he  takes  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  thein^:--^^ 
education.  Persuaded,  by  visits  to  the  National  Institution  at^"  ^^ 
Paris  and  to  several  Italian  schools,  of  the  superiority  of  the^^  -•^ 
oral  method  over  the  combined  system  as  practised  in  the^^-^® 
Spanish  schools,  he  has  written  this  book  with  the  double^^  -*® 
purpose  of  presenting  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  oral 
method  and  of  affording  a  practical  guide  to  oral  instruction. 

Dr.  Barbara  divides  ^'  mutes  '^  into  four  classes :  first,  deaf- 
mutes  from  birth,  who  are  also  blind  ;  second,  deaf-mutes  from 
birth ;  third,  those  who  hear  very  little ;  and,  fourth,  those 
who  hear  but  do  not  speak.  For  the  first  class  he  favors  a 
combination  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing ;  for  the  last,  a 
combination  of  writing,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  the  sign- 
language,  according  to  the  state  of  the  inteUectual  faculties ; 
and  for  the  second  and  third  classes  the  oral  method  exclu- 
sively. Even  here,  however,  he  is  not  quite  as  strict  as  the 
late  Abbe  Tarra,  whom  he  follows  in  most  respects,  for  he 
would  allow  the  use  of  ''  natural  '^  signs  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction  "  on  account  of  their  spontaneity  and  simplicity." 
He  insists  upon  the  intuitive  (natural,  conversational,  objective, 
perceptive)  method  of  teaching  as  the  most  essential  and 
important  feature  of  the  oral  method. 


FERRERI,  G.  II  Sordomuto  e  la  sua  Educazione.  Vol.  I.  Peda- 
gogia  [The  Deaf-Mute  and  his  Education.  Vol.  I.  Pedagogy]. 
Siena :  S.  Bernardino.     12  mo,  pp.  176. 

Mr.  FeiTeri  is  Vice- Director  of  the  Royal  Pendola  Institu- 
tion at  Siena,  and  editor  of  the  Italian  peiiodical  L^Sdnca- 
zione  del  Sordomuti,  He  is  the  author  of  the  paper  on  "  The 
Education  of  the  Deaf  in  Italy,"  presented  to  the  World's 
Congress  of  Inst  rue  tors  of  the  Deaf,  at  Chicago,  in  1893,  and 
of  several  works  in  his  own  language  and  translations  from 
foreign  lauguages  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 
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In  the  present  work  Mr.  Ferreri  modestly — too  modestly, 
we  think— disclaims  all  credit  for  originality,  saying  that  the 
book  contains  nothing  of  his  own  and  nothing  new  or  inter- 
esting for  his  colleagues,  since  it  merely  sets  forth  those  ideas 
which  are  the  common  property  of  the  profession.  The  book 
is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  persons  desiring  to  become  in- 
structors of  the  deaf,  and  no  manual  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
seen  presents  the  subject  more  clearly,  forcibly,  and  compre- 
hensively. 

Mr.  Ferreri  treats  at  length  of  the  following  topics,  and 
more  briefly  of  others :  The  condition  of  the  deaf  child  ben>re 
instruction  as  compared  with  that  of  the  hearing  child ;  the 
possibility  and  the  necessity  of  educating  the  deaf,  and  the 
consequent  duty  of  society  ;  the  most  suitable  form  of  school 
for  the  deaf  (showing  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  differ- 
ence between  schools  for  hearing  children  and  for  deaf  children, 
comparing  the  respective  advantages  of  day-schools  and  board- 
ing-schools for  the  deaf,  and  deciding  in  favor  of  boarding- 
schools  as  a  rule,  at  least  for  the  first  three  years  of  school- 
life)  ;  the  various  methods  of  instruction  (giving  the  preference 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  oral  method  as  defined  by  the 
Milan  Congress,  but  rejecting  the  term  ''  pure  oral "  as  leading 
to  unprofitable  discussions) ;  the  principles  of  language  teach- 
ing (favoring  a  combination  of  the  intuitive  and  grammatical 
methods);  moral  and  religious  instruction  (urging  the  im- 
portance of  beginning  it  earlier  in  the  school  hfe  than  oral 
teachers  generally  do,  and  advocating  the  use  of  ^^  natural " 
signs  and  facial  expression  in  its  enforcement) ;  the  desirability 
of  industrial  education,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  deaf 
in  society. 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS,  for  the  year  i893-'94.  California,  Cam- 
brian (Swansea,  Wales),  Edgbaston  (Birmingham,  England), 
Gallaudet,  Indiana,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's,  Liverpool,  Mackay, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  South  Wales,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin. 
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Americari  School, — The  change  of  name  mentioned  in  th& 
last  number  of  the  Afinals  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  th< 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  in  its  favor  by  both  houses  o 
the  Connecticut  legislature  and  its  approval  by  the  GoverDor:^ 
so  that  the  name  of  the  School  is  now  "  The  American  School.^ 
at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf."     Section  2  of  the  resolution  pro  - 
vides  that  "  no  right  or  obligation  of  said  corporation  shall  ber 
impaired  thereby,  and  any  bequest,  devise,  gift,  grant,  cove- 
nant, or  promise  that  has  been  or  may  be  made  to  said  corpora- 
tion by  cither  of  said  names  shall  take  effect,  and  this  resolu- 
tion shall  in  no  vnae  prejudice  the  said  corporation  in  respect 
to  any  privilege  to  which  it  may  be  or  would  have  been  enti- 
tled had  not  the  same  been  passed."     We  hope  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  similar 
action  with  respect  to  the  Texas  and  New  Mexico  schools,  the 
only  '^  asylums  "  for  the  deaf  now  existing  in  America. 


Arkansas  School. — The  age  of  admission  of  pupils  was  re- 
duced by  the  last  legislature  from  nine  years  of  age  to  six. 


Cincinnati  Oral  School, — The  publication  of  an  eight-page 
monthly  periodical,  called  The  JEchoes,  was  begun  in  March, 
1895.  It  is  neatly  printed  at  the  Kentucky  School.  It  con- 
tains contributions  from  pupils  and  teachers,  and  selectionB 
made  by  the  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 


Colorado  School. — The  law  relating  to  the  admission  of 
pupils  was  changed  by  the  last  legislature  so  that  the  limits 
of  school  age  are  now  six  and  twenty-one  years. 


Detroit  Day-Srhool. — A  day-school  for  the  deaf  was  opened 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  December  10,  1894,  in  the  building  of 
the  Miami  Avenue  Normal  School,  under  the  auspices  of  au 
association  composed  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  pupils  and 
of  the  city  board  of  education.  Miss  M.  Lizzie  Donohoe, 
formerly  of  the  Whipple  Home  School,  is  teacher.  The  oral 
method  of  instruction  is  followed. 


Gallaudrt   College. — On  Presentation    Day,  May  1,  1895, 
Ernest  Bingham,  Alfred  H.  Cowan,  Laura  V.  Frederick,  Jay 
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C.  Howard,  Arnold  Kiene,  May  Martin,  Max  N.^Marcosson, 
Christina  Thompson,  and  Richard  W.  Williams,  members  of 
the  senior  class,  were  presented  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Ralph  H.  Drought  and  Harvey  W. 
Peter,  members  of  the  same  class,  as  candidates  for  the  de- 
grees, respectively,  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  ;  and  Wesley  O.  Connor,  B.  S.,  Edgar  E.  Stauflfer, 
B.  A.,  Herbert  E.  Day,  B.  Ph.,  and  Josiah  Dearborn,  B.  A., 
members  of  the  normal  class,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  The  announcement  was  made  of  the  confer- 
ring of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  course  upon  the  Rev. 
Philip  A.  Hasenstab,  B.  A..,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  now 
pastor  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Deaf  in  Chi- 
cago ;  Mr.  William  G.  Jones,  B.  A.,  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
Institution  ;  Mr.  J.  Schuyler  Long,  B.  A.,  a  teacher  in  the  Wis- 
consin School,  and  Mr.  Albert  Berg,  B  A.,  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana 
Institution,  all  graduates  of  the  College ;  also  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  upon  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Eoehler,  a  former 
student  of  the  College,  now  Rector  of  All  Souls'  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  Deaf  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Austin  W. 
Mann,  a  deaf  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  charge  of 
the  work  among  the  deaf  in  the  mid-western  dioceses  of  the 
United  States.  The  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  Postmaster- General, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  College.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
W^ilson  said  that  one-twelfth  of  all  the  Presidential  postmas- 
ters who  had  been  appointed  during  his  term  of  office  (namely, 
one)  was  a  graduate  of  this  College. 

President  Gallaudet  has  an  article  in  the  New  York  Eneu- 
ing  FoBt  of  April  24,  1895,  on  '*  The  Education  of  Deaf 
Mutes,'*  showing  that  the  oral  method  is  as  old  as  the  manual 
method,  and  maintaining  that  ^'  if  any  mode  of  educating  the 
deaf  is  *  new,*  it  is  the  Combined  System,  under  which  the 
schools  of  America  have  come  to  enjoy  the  deserved  distinc- 
tion of  being  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  world."  The  article 
has  been  reprinted  in  folio  form. 

Montana  School. — At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
for  the  School,  and  Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  the  architect  of  the 
North  Dakota  School  an^l  of  the  now  dormitory  building  of 
the  Kendall  School,  has  been  selected  as  the  architect. 
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New  york  Tnatitution, — The  trades  building  was  destroy  ^^ 
by  fire  during  the  night  of  April  9,  1895.     The  erection  o:^ 
new  building,  fi!'e])roof  and  greatly  superior  in  all  respects     ^ 
the  one  destroyed,  was  immediately  begun.     It  will  be 
for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

Horticulture  and  floriculture  have  been  added  to  the  infJu^^ 
tries  taught,  and  a  large  conservatory  has  been  built  to  affbx;-^ 
facilities  for  instruction  in  those  subjects. 

The  periodical  PhyBlcal  Ctdture  of  April,  1895,  contains 
article  on  "  Physical  Training  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  by 
Luther  Gulick,  with  illustrations  showing  the  gynmasiuin 
this  Institution,  and  an  extract  from  Principal  Carrier's  r 
setting  forth  the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  work.     One 
the  benefits  suggested  by  Mr.  Currier  as  expected  to  foll< 
the  physical  training,  which  is  now  made  a  part  of  the 
school-room  work,  is  that  it  *'  will  do  much  to  improve  t 
instruction  in  speech  in  the  school,  and  secure  more  sati 
tory  articulation  than  can  be  obtained  where  the  strengtheni^c^A 
of  the  lung  power  has  been  neglected.^' 


Oregon  School. — The  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  for  the 
have  been  united  for  the  present,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Cai'ter,  with  competent  principals  for  each 
meiit,  Mr.  Early  continuing  at  the  head  of  the  department 
the  deaf.     The  new  building  recently  erected  for  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  proves,  on  account  of  its  situation,  so 
tory  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  School  that  it  has 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
and  will  probably  be  used  as  a  school  for  the  feeble-minde-«_i 
instead  of  the  deaf. 


Peniisylvania  histitution. — Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superin- 
tendent of  this  luHtitution,  and  Miss  June  Yale,  a  teacher 
the  Clarke  Institution,  were  married  April  30,  1895,  at 
lingtou,  Vermont,  the  home  of  the  biide. 


Rhode  Idcmd  School. — The  publication  of  a  small  f oor^igi 
paper,  called  What  Cheer ^  has  been  begun.  It  contains  lool 
items,  school  news,  and  short  selected  pieces.  *^Its  objeetii 
to  teach  the  art  of  printing." 
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1^.  LouU  Dat/'SchooL — Miss  Mesa  Bams,  a  graduate  of  the 
St.  Louis  High  School,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  articulation  work,  succeeding  Miss  Pearl  Herdman,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  manual  department. 


Ut€ih  School. — The  School  was  closed  early  in  April  this 
year  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  measles,  and  the  fear  that 
the  disease  might  be  communicated  to  the  hearing  pupils  of 
the  city  public  schools,  who  are  taught  in  the  same  building 
with  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  Otherwise  it  would  have  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  month  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  to  carry  the  work 
through  the  usual  school  year. 


West  Virginia  School. — Mr.  Oliver  Dudley  Cooke,  formerly 
a  teacher  in  this  School,  and  still  earlier  a  teacher  in  the  Hart- 
ford and  New  York  Institutions,  died  March  23, 1895,  of  pneu- 
monia, at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  at  three  diiferent  periods  of  his 
life  a  successful  teacher  of  the  deaf,  during  the  civil  war  a 
major  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 


Whipple  Home  School. — The  Governor  of  Connecticut  has 
discovered  serious  frauds  in  the  management  of  this  School. 
Pupils  have  been  kepi  on  the  rolls,  and  bills  for  their  educa- 
tion have  been  presented  to  the  State,  long  after  they  had 
left  school  and  engaged  in  other  occupations.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  school  has  disappeared. 


Wisconsin  Schools. — The  vigorous  efforts  made  by  friends 
of  day-schools  for  the  deaf  to  indu(;e  the  legislature  to  change 
the  law  of  the  State  so  as  to  proWde  for  the  extension  of 
schools  of  this  kind,  of  which  mention  has  l>een  made  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  A  nuals^  were  not  successful. 

The  Wisconwn  Jnnrnnl  of  Education  for  April,  1895,  con- 
tains a  valuable  article  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  in 
America,^'  by  Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet 
College,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 
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Wright-Humcuon  Sefiool.  — A  periodical,  called  "  Frogre^^^^^  h 
is  published  monthly,  being  reproduced  from  type-writing^  j, 
an  Edison  "mimeograph."  The  editor  is  Ur.  Robert  H.  ]£^-^ 
ton,  and  the  contributions  are  chieily  Irom  the  pupils  of  ^,. 
School.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  two  numbers  we  tispe 
seen  conBisted  of  extracts  from  Helen  Keller's  journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Slalistics  of  I'rusaiaii    .Schools. — The  JllOtter  filr    Tai, 
stumnieiibiUliing  of  March  15,  1895,  presents  the  follot 
statistics  of  Prussian  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  compiled  from 
Beuschert's  "  Statistical  Year  Book  "  for  1895 : 
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In  drawing  comparinouii  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  tfaat 
the  school  term  varies  from  six  to  eight  years  in  different 
localities.  Teachers  of  industrial  branches,  drawing,  and 
religious  instruction,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  excluded  fron 
the  above  table,  and  only  sucli  instructors  are  enumerated  a> 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  schools.  The  differences  wMdi 
prevail  between  localities  m.  regard  to  taxation,  and  eijwiwei 
of  liWug,  of  course  influence  also,  in  many  instances,  the  pre- 
viiiling  rates  of  salaries.  Four  schools  failed  to  rei)ort  uttis- 
factorily.  but  tfaeir  failure  to  do  so  does  not  noticeably  liTect 
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the  percentages  or  general  result.  In  Hanover,  the  allowance 
for  house  rent  is  included  in  the  amount  of  salary.  In  Frank- 
fort, an  annual  allowance  of  600  marks  for  house  rent  is 
awarded  each  teacher. 

Two  supplementary  institutions  for  the  deaf  of  feeble 
capacity  are  to  be  established  in  the  Rhine  Province — one  for 
Protestants  at  Neuwied,  and  one  for  Catholics  at  Essen. 


Union  of  EnglUh  Teachers, — Mr.  William  Van  Praagh, 
Director  of  the  School  and  Training-College  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Oral  Instruction,  London,  has  founded  a  "  Union  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  on  the  Pure  Oral  System,^'  the  objects 
of  which  are  stated  as  follows : 

I.  To  unite  together  in  order  (1)  to  provide  an  opportunity  by  which 
teachers  of  the  deaf  on  the  oral  system  may  give  expression  to  their 
opinions^  and  (2)  to  improve  the  general  education  of  the  deaf  in  this 
eooiitry. 

IL  To  raise  the  status  and  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

III.  To  meet  together  for  the  discussion  of  methods,  and  for  mutual 
improvement.  With  this  view,  three  meetings  will  be  held  annually,  at 
which  either  lectures  will  be  given,  papers  read,  or  impromptu  discussions 
held. 

IV.  To  watch  the  working  .of  the  Education  Act,  and  to  advance  and 
perfect  the  principles  of  pure  oralism. 

y.  To  establish  a  benevolent  fund  for  the  temporary  support  of  mem- 
bers during  illness,  etc. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  "  Union  *'  was  held  March  28, 
1895,  Mr.  Van  Praagh  presiding. 


Church  Work, — The  building  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  where 
the  deaf  of  New  York  city  Lave  worshipped  for  many  yeai's 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  and 
his  assistants,  has  recently  been  sold,  with  the  view  of  erect- 
ing a  new  edifice  farther  up  town.  Meanwhile  the  services 
are  held  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Eleventh 
street  and  Waverly  Place. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  among  some  of  the  deaf  of  the  city 
to  form  a  new  church  which  shall  be  exclusively  for  the  deaf, 
like  All  Souls'  Church  in  Philadelphia.  At  St.  Ann's  there  is 
a  large  parish  of  hearing  persons,  which  enables  the  services 
for  the  deaf  to  be  carried  on  at  much  less  pecuniary  cost  to 
them  than  would  be  possible  in  a  separate  organization,  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  interest  of  the  deaf  in  the  church  and 
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its  work  would  be  greater  if  the  organization  were  exclusivelS 
their  own. 


Deaf  Teachers  of  Hearing  People. — In  the  last  number 
the  Annals  (page  IHG)  we  mentioned  several  successful  dei 
teachers  of  hearing  people.     Two  other  cases  have  recent 
come  to  our  notice.     One,  mentioned  in  the   Western  JPern 
sylvaniaji  of  April  15,  is  that  of  Mr.  James  H.  Logan,  a  gradi 
ate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  Gallaudet  CoUegi 
afterwards  instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institution  and  principfia*-  ^^ 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  who,  since  last  Sep:i9^  P* 
tember,  has  been  giving  instruction  and  demonstrations 
microscopy  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
fessor  Logan  communicates  with  his  students,  who  numbe: 
only  five  or  six,  by  means  of  writing,  but,  as  he  suggests  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  A?inals,  a  deaf  person  unable 
lecture  orally  to  a  large  class  "  could  write  out  lectures,  pro^ 
vide  illustrations  and  demonstrations,  and  hire  the  possessoi 
of  a  good  voice  to  read  for  him."     He  adds : 


If  any  of  the  deaf  have  ability  and  inclination  to  do  work  in  this  liui 

[microscopy  and  biology],  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shonld  not  try.  — - 
In  le(;turiu^,  demonstrating,  dire(^ting  practical  work,  and  conducting 

original  investigations,  there  are  no  difficulties  of  much  conseqaencc.  "^ 

Ah  to  recitations,  there  would  be  difficulty,  unless  these  were  assigned  to  ^^ 

an  assistant.     Even  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  those  expert-  in  -* 
lip-reading. 

Another  instance  of  a  deaf  teacher  of  hearing  people  is 
mentioned  in  the  American  Gazette  of  May  9.  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Watts,  a  graduate  of  the  Hartford  School,  teaches  drawing 
and  clay-modelling  in  the  Boys'  Club  of  Bockville,  Con- 
necticut. 


One  Class — One  Teacher, — Mr.  Putnam's  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Annals^  *'Is  there  a  Better  Way?  "  has  called 
forth  considerable  discussion  in  the  school  papers.  The 
Minnesota  Companion^  while  admitting  that  his  argument, 
"  in  theory,  is  almost  unanswerable,"  makes  the  following  ob- 
jections to  it  in  practice  : 

Tt  is  applicable  only  to  an  idealeonditionof  affairs,  to  an  ideal  corpsof  in- 
struct oi-s.  AV<»  have  to  plan  our  work  according  to  existing  conditions,  not 
according  to  wliut  we  should  like  them  to  be,  or  what  they  should  be.  In 
every  school  for  the  deaf  there  are  teachers  who  could  not  be  entmsted 
with  the  entire  education  of  a  class  with  profit  to  the  pupils  in  the  end. 
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There  is  to  tnttoh  difference  in  the  ability  of  teachers  to  teach  as  there  is  in 
the  ability  of  pupils  to  learn.  No  school  can  secure  a  corps  of  instructors 
who  are  all  equal  in  intellect,  zeal,  and  the  other  qualities  that  make  a 
successful  teacher.  There  must  always  be  a  best  and  poorest  teacher. 
Consequently,  one  class  of  pupils  would  have  the  instruction  of  the  best 
teacher  throughout  their  school  life,  while  another  class  would  get  all 
their  teaching  from  the  poorest.     Would  that  be  just  to  the  pupils  ? 

Again,  consider  the  question  of  sex.  At  the  end  of  a  ten-year  course 
there  would  be  a  marked  difference  between  a  class  of  pupils  taught  by 
ft  man  and  another  taught  by  a  woman.  Each  would  possess  desirable 
qualities  that  the  other  lacked.     *     ♦     * 

Mr.  Putnam  replies  in  the  Lone  Star  Weekly  : 

•     *     *    Let  us  see  how  the  application  of  the  one-teacher  plan  would 

w-ork,  even  when  inexperienced  teachers  are  added  to  the  corps.     Let  an 

Experienced  teacher  take  a  beginning  class  and  continue  with  it  four  or 

fi  ve  ye^irs.     Suppose  there  are  three  or  four  other  experienced  teachers 

take  the  classes  that  follow.      Under  this  plan  every  class  will  have 

four  or  five  years  of  expert  instruction.     Then,  if  there  are  to  be 

t>oor  or  inexperienced  teachers,  let  them  begin  here  and  gain  their  ex- 

(>«rieDce  from  experienced  classes— that  is,  classes  which  ought  to  be 

^Tepare<1,  by  reason  of  fixed  habits  and  correct  methods  of  study,  to  go 

c^n  with  their  studies  almost  independently.     Here  is  justice  whether  the 

t^upii  leaves  school  at  the  end  of  five  years  or  goes  on  to  complete  his 

K^onrse.     He  has  had  his  share  of  expert  instruction  just  at  the  time  he 

K^eeds  it  the  most,  and  it  becomes  of  much  greater  importance  if  he  leaves 

^<:h<x>i  at  that  time.     I  would  never  start  a  class  under  an  inexperienced 

teacher,  but,  aside  from  holding  to  this  principle,  I  would  continue  a 

"^-eacher  with  his  class  as  long  as  it  were  possible.    I  believe  the  best  prep- 

«:^ration  for  teaching  primary  classes  is,  work  with  the  higher  classes.    In 

"^he  higher  work  a  teacher  gains  an  idea  of  whnt  is  to  be  accomplished, 

«">f  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  he  sees  that  to  reach  his  ideals  he 

'Xnost  begin  the  training  in  the  primary  class.      Every  teacher  who  has 

^realized  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  a  bad  habit  of  five  years'  standing, 

^»  compared  with  the  ease  of  overcoming  a  tendency  tu  this  habit  in  a 

^hild  just  beginning,  knows  this  to  be  true.     *     •    * 

As  to  the  question  of  sex,  there  never  has  been  any  evidence  profluced 
"to  show  that  children  develop  certain  qualities  according  as  they  have 
Tieen  instructed  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman.     The  teacher,  whether  man  or 
woman,  should  be  a  student,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  qualities  inher- 
ent in  the  child  will  be  awakened  and  developed.     The  idea  has  too  long 
prevailed  that  the  teacher  is  to  puinp  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  the 
child  in  order  to  educate  him.     We  have  just  begun  to  study  the  child. 
and  find  that  he  has  qualities  and  powers  which  need  to  be  studied  and 
intelligently  directed.     The  world  is  wide,  and  almost  all  children  look 
beyond  their  teachers  for  their  models,  and  esper*iully  is  this  true  if  the 
teacher  is  a  poor  one.     In  this  respect  the  child  will  compensate  him- 
self.    But  it  is  a  serious  thiii^  when  a  child  has  no  one  whose  duty  it  is 
to  try  to  understand  him,  advise  him,  and  lead  him  to  make  the  most  of 
himself.     This  is  a  loss  which  is  never  made  up. 
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The  Century  Article  on  Dialects. — An  articulation  teael^^j. 
writes : 

I  wonder  if  any  of  our  **  articalutiouisto  "  have  noticed  the  Article  on 
**  Dialects  '*  amon^  the  •  Open  Letters"  of  the  Century  Magazine  for  \l^y 
18*.)5.  I  have  been  mnch  interested  in  it  for  various  reasons,  but  the  seC' 
ond  paragraph  on  page  150  refers  to  a  fact  which  I  have  noticed  ainotA.s 
white  people  as  well  as  negroes.  I  refer  to  *'  lazy  and  immobile  faei.jj 
muscles."  I  have  had  more  than  one  child  under  my  care,  the  flaccidi'lT 
of  whose  v(K^al  organs  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  an  extra  eff<=»Tt 
to  produce  certain  sounds  rendered  by  other  children  quite  readily. 

Beside  this  thought  in  the  article  there  is  another  remark  to  wbicft:^  I 
would   call  attention,   and  that  is  the  statement  in  regard   to  "tW»  ^>" 
**  one  of  which  (th)  requires  the  Up  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teetkis..'* 
What  say  our  teachers  to  that  ?     I  commend  the  whole  article  to  th.  ^sir 
attention. 


7'he  JEdiicator. — This  periodical  has  suspended  publication 
at  the  completion  of  its  fifth  volume,  for  the  reason  that;    i% 
made  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  time  of  its  editors.       Jt 
has  been  conducted  with  great  ability  since  it  passed  into  fclie 
hands  of  Messrs.  Booth  and  Davidson,  and  has  contained  xa* 
teresting  and  valuable  articles,  both  editorial  and  contribnt^^d 
The  two  volumes  issued  during  this  period;  bound  in  cloth, 
may  now  be  obtained,  for  $2.50  each,  of  the  publishers,  whose 
address  is  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Af/ierlcati  Gazette. — Another  periodical  for  the  det^ 
published  independently  of  any  school,  was  begun  in  Boston 
April  18,  1805.  Its  title  is  the  American  Gazette,  its  fona 
<|uarto,  and  its  aim  to  promote  ^*  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
educational  interests  of  the  deaf  in  all  lands,  taught  under  what- 
ever methods.'-  The  editor  is  Mr.  Henry  C.  White,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Horace  Maun  and  Hartford  Schools,  and  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  writing 
for  the  press,  and  associated  with  him  as  managing  editors  are 
Messrs.  Henry  A.  Acheson  and  Eugene  A.  Acheson.  The 
Gazette  is  endeavoring,  first,  to  obtain  a  secure  footing  in  New 
England,  and  hopes  afterwards  to  make  its  way  into  Canada 
and  all  over  the  United  States.  It  is  published  weekly:  the 
price  is  Jjl.OO  a  year;  the  address  is  27  Boylston  street, Bol- 
ton, Mjiss. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Fbom  the  days  of  Socrates  until  now  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
men  of  the  profoundest  intellect.  But  for  long  centuries 
psychology  was  pursued  almost  exclusively  as  a  speculative 
study.  The  idealism  of  Plato  and  the  realism  of  Aristotle 
have  given  rise  to  different  schemes  of  philosophy ;  and  these, 
again,  have  subdivided  among  themselves  on  the  nature  of  the 
categories,  on  knowing  and  being,  and  a  host  of  other  corre- 
lated questions,  until  a  body  of  literature  has  been  evolved  so 
highly  abstruse  and  voluminous  that  only  those  who  make  it 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  teach  philosophy  can  hope  to 
attain  to  any  mastery  of  the  subject. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  psychological  renaissance  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  that  the  mind  of  the  child  received, 
comparatively,  any  degree  of  attention.     It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  conception  of 
those  mental  characteristics  which  belong  to  man,  we  must  study 
the  Tarious  phases  of  mind  as  manifested  in  infancy ;  and  if 
psychologists  could  be  brought  to  study  the  mental  evolution 
of  deaf  children,  they  would  get  still  closer  to  a  true  history  of 
the  origin  of  human  speech,  of  volition,  of  attention,  memory, 
imagination,    thought,    and    reason.      The    development  of 
phyaiological  psychology  vrith  experimental  laboratories  at  the 
Uniyersities  of  EUurard,  Yale,  Clark,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  famous  colleges,  has  lifted  psychology  to  a  higher 
plane  among  the  sciences,  yielding  far  more  profitable  results 
than  ooold  ever  be  obtained  by  the  purely  speculative  study 
of  it.     The  brief  period  during  which  child-study  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  students  of  the  mind  has  Ix^n  prolific 
in  books  treating  of  ever^'  phaHe  and  variety  of  the  subject. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  disparage  the  new  movement 
by  calling  it  "  nursery  psychology/'  but  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  among  our  best  educators  that  we  can  never  know 
the  mental  evolution  of  the  race  until  we  know  more  funda- 
mentally and  scientifically  the  mental  development  of  children. 
A  famous  geologist,  finding  in  the  strata  of  New  Jersey  cer- 
tain sand  deposits  for  which  he  could  not  account,  made  a  trip 
to  Alaska,  and  by  careful  observation  there  of  what  took  place 
by  the  sliding  down  of  a  glacier  he  was  able  to  understand 
the  origin  of  the  sand  in  the  geological  formations  of  New 
Jersey.  Observation  of  what  is  going  on  before  oar  eyes 
among  children  is  the  only  process  by  which  we  can  arrive 
at  a  true  psychology.  Against  the  old  descnptive  method  of 
regarding  the  soul  as  a  substance  with  the  fixed  attributes  of 
knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  there  is  a  general  revolt.  To 
get  all  the  light  and  information  possible  men  are  studying 
the  results  of  pathological  examinations ;  recent  discoveries 
in  mental  surgery  are  made  to  contribute  their  lessons ;  the 
wide  field  of  suggestion  as  developed  in  the  study  of  hypnotism 
furnishes  many  new  facts  ;  the  study  of  the  loss  of  speech  in 
insanity,  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  nature  of 
sound,  the  bodily  movements  of  children,  observations  on  the 
growth  of  memory,  attention,  imagination,  thought  and  rea- 
son, the  study  of  children's  vocabularies,  are  all  the  subjects 
of  most  careful  investigation. 

There  is  no  better  field  for  the  study  of  psychology  than 
among  the  deaf,  but  here,  unfortunately,  observers  we  have 
none.  We  not  only  want  notes  on  the  development  of  deaf 
children,  we  want  also  the  mind  philosophically  endowed  to 
observe  what  is  worth  seeing,  and  to  note  the  logical  connec- 
tion of  what  is  seen.  Even  our  best  psychologists  are  liable  to 
en'or  here.  lu  experimenting  with  colors,  Preyer  used  two 
methods.  He  began  his  experiments  with  red  and  green, 
naming  the  color  and  requiring  the  child  to  pick  it  out,  or 
showing  the  color  and  rc(|uiring  the  child  to  name  it.  It  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  that  any  correct 
auKwcrs  were  obtained,  eleven  answers  being  right  and  six 
wrong.  Pr(*yer  continued  these  experiments,  but  in  all  of 
them  yellow  was  recognized  first.  The  trouble  about  these 
experiments  was  the  assumption  that  a  chiUVs  recognition  of 
color  and  the  association  of  its  name  went  together — a  suppo- 
sition contrary  to  fact. 
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Instead  of  the  ''  methode  d^appellatioD,"  Binet  used  what 
he  calls  the  *'  methode  de  ):econnaissance."  By  this  method  a 
child  was  given  a  color ;  then,  from  a  number  of  colors  mixed 
together,  was  required  to  match  it.  Biuet's  little  girl  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  yellow,  while  blue,  the  least  attractive 
to  Preyer's  child,  in  Binet^s  experiments  stands  first.  Sachs, 
another  investigator,  has  suggested  that  the  order  of  color 
perception  could  be  detected  by  reflex  changes  in  the  width  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  We  are  indebted,  however,  to  Professor 
Baldwin,  of  Princeton,  for  the  best  series  of  experiments  on 
this  question.  Beginning  with  the  principle  that  the  reaching 
and  grasping  power  of  the  child  is  the  best  index  of  its  color 
experiences,  Baldwin  conducted  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
experiments.  The  child,  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  refused 
to  reach  for  any  color  sixteen  inches  away,  while  at  ten  inches 
no  color  was  refused,  not  even  brown,  the  least  attractive  to 
this  little  one.     Blue,  white,  and  red  head  the  list. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  make  it  clear  that  before  hearing 
has  developed  speech,  before  a  child  has  words  for  his  con- 
cepts, he  knows  color ;  and  what  is  true  of  color  is  true  of  every 
object  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Visual  pictures  of  figure 
arise  and  become  fixed  mouths  before  the  child  begins  to  speak. 
The  advocates  of  '^  Pure  English  "  may  consider  all  this  objec- 
tivity very  unfortunate  for  the  child,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  process  will  continue  to  go  on,  to  use  a  little  Shakespearian 
bombast,  till  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  From  the 
middle  of  the  first  year,  the  healthy  child,  whether  deaf  or 
hearing,  develops  a  remarkable  propensity  to  seize,  lift,  pull, 
break,  tear,  and  examine  everything  within  his  reach.  For  all 
these  actions  he  has  no  language,  yet  who  doubts  that  mental 
processes  are  at  work  which  will  have  long  to  wait  for  their 
appropriate  oral  expression  T 

A  second  interesting  study  of  child-life  is  the  investiga- 
tion into  hand  movements  and  the  origin  of  right-handedness. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  right-handedness  was  a 
matter  of  early  habit  induced  by  imitation  ;  other  explanations 
have  also  been  given,  but  all  of  them  made  dextrality  an  ac- 
quired habit.  Daniel  Wilson  on  ^'Right-handedness'^  and 
Professor  Baldwin,  in  his  recent  work,  '^  Mental  Development 
in  the  Child  and  the  Race/'  give  able  discuHsions  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  here  again  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Baldwin 
for  a  series  of  experiments  that  go  far  to  settle  the  question. 
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Without  rehearsing  the  method  of  experimentation  pursue 
let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  beginning  in  the  fifth  moi 
and  continuing  through  the  ninth,  Professor  Baldwin  disci 
ered  that  right-handedness  was  an  inherited  tendency, 
that  this  dextrality  was  indefeasibly  associated  with  the 
and  progress  of  speech.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  nL_  ^  ' 
tion  right  here  that,  according  to  Livingstone,  all  animals  ^^|^ 
left-handed.  Mr.  F.  H.  Gushing,  in  the  American  Ani^,^^^ 
pologi8t,y^  1892,  gives  interesting  evidence  of  the  influence  ^m 
hand  movements  upon  spoken  and  written  language.  Zu^oi 
and  Roman  numerals,  according  to  Gushing,  are  derived  f^o^Q 
hand  words,  and  their  numeral  graphic  signs  are  transcrib^^ 
hand  positions.  Gushing  also  points  out  that  in  Indian  li^j^e 
the  left  hand  is  generally  passive.  In  child-life  it  is  the  haciHd 
that  comes  first  into  voluntary  use. 

It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  and  interest  to  lacne 
to  find  these  words  by  the  late  George  Romanes.     This  di 
tinguished  author,  speaking  on  general  principles,  without 
reference  to  the  deaf  or  to  questions  at  issue  among  th( 
teachers,  uses  the  following  language : 


Although  gesture  language  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  efficient  a  mea^ 
of  developing  abstract  ideation  as  is  spoken  langiiage,  It  must,  neve 
less,  have  been  of  much  service  in  assisting  the  growth  of  the  latter, 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mental  fabric  which  has  been 
structed  by  the  faculty  of  speech.     Whether  we  look  to  children,  to 
ages,  or  in  a  lesser  degree  to  idiots,  we  find  that  gesture  forms  an  imp^L__:>Z'. 
tant  part  in  assisting  speech,  and,  in  all  cases  where  a  vocabulary  is  mini  ^  ij 
and  imperfect,  gesture  is  sure  to  be  employed  as  the  natural  means-        of 
supplementing  speech.     Therefore  it  is  in  my  opinion  perfectly  cert^^Kin 
that  the  origin  and  development  of  speech  must  have  been  assisted 
gesture. — G.  J.  Romanes,  **  Mental  Evolution  in  Man." 


Now,  whatever  construction  may  be  put  upon  these  wor^ 
I  can  conceive  of  one  admitting  the  full  force  of  them,  and 
so  adjusting  his  work  and  directing  his  efforts  that,  in 
the  development  of  oral  and  written  language  shall  su^^r- 
sede  gesture.  "  See,  mamma,  see !  "  said  a  little  boy  runnuigf 
to  his  mother  ;  '*  this  is  brother.  "  Then  he  proceeded  to  ctct 
out  what  brother  had  done.  Professor  Van  der  Smissen  rel&i^s 
of  his  little  girl,  just  beginning  to  talk,  that  she  uses  manj 
sentences  in  which  the  verbs  are  not  spoken  at  all,  but  acted 
out,  the  other  words  being  spoken.  "  Willie  whipped  puasy,*" 
would  be  '*  Willie,"  then  a  lively  slapping  of  one  hand  with  tJie 
other,  ending  with  "pussy."     Mr.  Romanes's  Uttle  daughter,  at 
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two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  after  returning  from  the  sea-shore, 
where  she  had  been  bathing,  ran  to  her  father  and  described 
the  whole  proceeding  in  pantomime.  The  whole  process  of 
acquiring  language,  or  rather  of  its  origin,  is  expressed  by  one 
author  by  the  remark  that  "  gesture  signs  were  the  nursing 
mothers  of  grammatical  form." 

The  study  of  diseases  of  the  brain  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  in  the  process  of  degeneration  or  of  dissolution  the 
fiineiions  of  the  mind  correspond  to  stages  in  the  mental 
deyelopment  of  the  race  and  of  infancy.  In  a  special  case 
dted  by  Baldwin,  but  reported  by  Dr.  Pick,  a  patient^s 
i'ecoyery  from  unconsciousness  was  characterized  by : 

a.  No  response  whatever  to  words  spoken  or  written ;  a 
Bta^e  corresponding  to  that  of    early  infancy,   technically 
^xiown  as  abouHcL^  absence  of  will  power. 

h.  An  unintelligent  repetition  of  words  addressed  to  the 
X>miient  or  heard  by  him,  known  as  echolcUia. 
e.  A.  dazed  sort  of  reply  by  counter  questions. 
d.  InteUigent  speech  with  voluntary  forming  of  sentences. 
These  stages  of  development  furnish  a  hint  to  us  of  the 
^>Tder  to  be  pursued  in  teaching.     The  logical  and  reflective 
'mculties  come  last.     The  first  sign  of  awakening  intelligence 
is  the  tendency  to  persistent  imitation.     Prey er  attributes  im- 
X'toiion  to  his  child  at  five  months,  but  most  authoiities  insist 
'^liat  the  nervous  apparatus  is  not  ready  for  conscious  volition 
xmiil  some  months  later.     It  comes,  however,  so  early  in  the 
life  of  a  child,  that  the  importance  of  imitation  as  a  factor 
In  education  cannot  be  overestimated.     '^  Do  not  reason  with  a 
young  child,*'  says  Stanley  Hall.     ''  To  appeal   to  it  is   to 
appeal  to  a  little  animal.     Instincts  and  feelings  are  the  con- 
tents of  a  young  child's  souL     What  it  wants  is  habituation." 
{Seh<}al  Journal  for  June  22,  1895,  p.  673.) 

liany  of  our  kindergartens  and  primary  schools  are  crip- 
pling the  mental  powers  of  children  for  all  time  to  come  by 
insisting  upon  processes  of  reflection  and  reason,  and  sup- 
pressing that  instinctive  impulse  to  the  parrot-like  repetition 
of  what  is  going  on  around  him  to  which  every  child  is  prone. 
Oiildren  in  these  days  are  not  permitted  to  know  the  multi- 
pUcation  table  by  rote ;  they  must  know  the  reason  of  it ;  a 
syllogism  takes  the  place  of  a  nursery  rhyme.  The  old  habit 
of  iteration  and  reiteration,  by  which  a  child,  through  con- 
stant oral  repetition,  made  the  tables  part  of  his  intuitions,  is 
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passing  away.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the  new  education  ^ 
on  the  whole  a  step  in  advance ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  stiZ/ 
experimental.    As  teachers  of  the  deaf,  we  weary  of  the  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  necessary  to  success,  yet  this  must  be  the 
end  and  the  beginning  of  all  methods. 

Another  fact  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  modem  surgery 
is  that  language  has  a  fixed  place  in  certain  lobes  of  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Memory  of  speech  is  not  one  sim- 
ple elementary  power,  but  is  compounded  of  visual,  auditory, 
muscular,  and  articulate  memories.  Take  the  word  horse  and 
ask  yourself  the  question,  "  How  do  I  remember  it  t  Do  I 
remember  it  as  I  have  seen  it  in  print  ?  as  I  have  heard  the 
word  spoken  ?  as  my  hands  write  it?  or  as  my  lips  pronounce 
it  T  ^'  The  answer  may  differ  in  some  cases  according  to 
heredity,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  our  auditory  memory 
that  holds  the  supremacy  and  largely  controls  our  use  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  reinforced,  however,  by  other  forms  of  memory. 
I  find  by  inquiry  that,  when  people  are  in  doubt  about  the 
spelling  of  a  word,  by  taking  a  pencil  and  writing  it  out  they 
are  able  to  remember  it.  Something  in  the  muscular  action 
of  writing  it  and  in  the  sight  of  it  brings  back  the  correct 
form.  The  articulate  memory  is  seen  in  the  memory  of  tables 
and  in  the  use  of  mnemonics.  I  can  never  remember  the  place 
of  Zeta  in  the  Greek  alphabet  without  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning and  running  it  through.  Now,  the  readiest,  most  spon- 
taneous and  instinctive  memory,  by  virtue  of  the  phylogenetic 
principle  of  race  endowment,  is  our  phonetic  or  auditory  memory. 
This  the  deaf  cannot  have,  and  they  are  thus  far  handicapped 
in  the  acquisition  of  language.  Inability  to  speak  is  the  condi- 
tion of  all  children  at  the  beginning.  The  normal  child  rises  oat 
of  that  state  by  virtue  of  his  surroundings,  but  the  deaf  child 
cannot  of  himself  learn  to  speak.  '*  In  short,  so  far  as  my 
observations  go,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  child's 
earliest  vocal  utterances  are  not  acquired  by  imitation  at  all, 
either  of  sound  or  of  movement,  but  that  they  are  purely  im- 
pulsive in  their  character."  (Tracy,  "  Psychology  of  Child- 
hood," p.  151.) 

The  twenty-five  vocabularies  of  young  children  collected  by 
Tracy,  containing  five  thousand  four  hundred  words,  show, 
conclusively,  that  those  sounds  which  require  movements  of 
the  lips,  tongue,  and  teeth,  that  can  be  seen,  are  not  selected 
first  by  the  child.     The  gutturals  whose  movements  are  not 
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seen  hold  a  high  place  as  the  initial  sound  in  these  vocabularies, 
while  thj  whose  movements  are  plainly  seen,  holds  the  eigh- 
teenth place.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  the  words  began  with  6, 
ten  per  cent,  with  a,  and  nine  per  cent,  with  the  guttural  k. 
Only  three  per  cent,  of  the  words  began  with  a,  and  one  per 
cent,  with  o.  This  whole  chapter  by  Tracy,  on  language, 
ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of  every  teacher  of  deaf-mutes, 
whether  he  teaches  articulation  or  not.  The  order  of  difficulty 
in  the  attainment  of  these  sounds  of  our  English  speech  is 
r,  1,  V,  sh,  y,  g,  ch,  s,  j,  e,  f,  t,  n,  q,  d,  k,  o,  w,  a,  h,  m,  p,  b. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  acquiring  language,  auditory 
memory,  to  those  bom-  deaf,  is  out  of  the  question.  It  re- 
mains, then,  to  cultivate  to  the  highest  degree  other  forms  of 
memory,  and  among  these  visual  memory  stands  first.  If,  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  deaf  child's  education,  we  could  unite 
his  keenness  of  vision  with  the  sense  of  touch  in  forming 
words  by  means  of  letter-blocks,  and  by  spliced  combinations 
of  words,  we  should  be  building  a  better  foundation  than  by 
sight  alone. 

Beading  holds  a  prominent  place  in  all  our  discussions  of 
teaching,  but  reading  will  never  give  any  one  the  idiomatic 
mastery  of  a  language.  We  remember  what  we  write  better 
than  what  we  read.  Hence  writing,  composing,  not  to  say 
anythiog  new,  nor  to  give  information,  but  simply  for  the 
mere  play  of  putting  words  together,  is  the  ouly  way  to  mas- 
ter a  language.  The  arts  and  accomplishments  of  daily  life 
are  attained  by  incessant  practice,  and  the  art  of  composition 
mast  come  by  simple  exercises  in  it.  When  sight,  muscular 
movement  (writing),  and  articulation  work  together  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  all  the  functions  of  the  mind  will  in- 
evitably be  at  work.  Watch  a  deaf  child  during  the  writing 
oat  of  a  lesson.  One  can  see  halts  in  the  visual  memory  of 
words,  and  the  attempt  by  finger-spelling  to  recall  a  lost  link 
in  the  chain.  I  have  never  seen  a  pupil  stop  and  make  signs 
to  refresh  his  memory  of  a  lesson.  It  is  not  unusual,  how- 
eyer,  to  find  deaf  children,  by  internal  speech,  keeping  jmee 
with  the  words  they  write,  as  is  manifested  by  their  silently 
moving  the  lips  and  in  other  ways. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  education  of  the  deaf 
is  the  evidence  of  hereditary  mental  defect.  As  a  body  of 
imeben  we  keep  this  matter  very  quiet,  but  this  is  a  questi^^ 
thai  needs  the  attention  of  our  \jehi  phyhiciauH.     The  preva- 
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lence  of  consumption  is  another  question  that  our  literatu 
scarcely  touches.     This,  too,  must  receive  honest,  candid  ^w^js^ 
cussion,  for  it  is  the  business  of  a  teacher  to  avoid  nnjUiiL  —  d 
and  everything  that  bears  hard  on  whatever  is  feeble  in  St^^^^^ 
organism  of  a  child. 

The  records  of  hospitals  and  clinics  show  a  great  variety  c      Ji  »l 
aberrations  to  which  the  mind  is  liable.    It  is  possible,  wit 
the  full  use  of  the  arms  and  muscles,  to  lose  the  power 
writing  (agraphia),  but  not  of  speech ;  the  patient  in  attemp 
ing  to  write  is  not  conscious  that  his  words  are  meaningi 
scrawls.     Que  patient  could  copy  handwriting,  write  to 
tion,  repeat  words  heard  and  read  aloud,  but  he  could  not  rea^ 
nor  write  spontaneously.     Patients  are  reported  who  are  abl 
to  speak  single  words,  but  not  sentences ;  others,  again,  w! 
can  speak  simple  syllabic   sounds,  but  not  words, 
parts  of  speech  disappear  sometimes  from  a  man^s  voeab 
such  as  nouns,  while  other  parts  remain ;  other  cases  are 
ported  where  the  patients  can  only  speak  by  singing  th 
words.     Failure  to  read  is  not  uncommon,  without  im 
speech  or  the  writing  power.     Then,  again,  men  may  lose 
power  to  write  and  recognize  figures  only,  or  lose  all  powetr-    — ^^ 
writing,  except  musical  notation.    I  have  not  attempted  to  S^^^> 


an  exhaustive  list  of  the  impairments,  oral  and  written, 
are  constantly  occurring,  but  any  one  can  see  from  these 
amples  how  the  forms  of  memory  already  mentioned  aa^^^ 
themselves  in  the  working  of  the  mind.     There  are  among    -^^ 
pupils  of  our  schools  cases  that  closely  resemble  the  p^tJio. 
logical  conditions  above  enumerated.     I  wish  we  could  coXlect 
these  and  have  them  recorded  in  the  AmiaU. 

WILLIAM  G.  JENKINS,  M.  A., 
IjMtructar  in  the  Aineri/aan  ScJiool^  ITartfard^  C<mned£^s^ii^ 


THE  JOURNAL  AND  LETTER  AS  FACTORS  IN 
LANGUAGE  INSTRUCTION. 

Probably  the  most  Datural  and  therefore  the  most  success- 
ful method  of  teaching  the  deaf  written  language  is  journal 
and  news  writing.     These  two  species  of  composition  are  valu- 
able in  that  they  are  not  only  elementary  and  intermediate  in 
their  order,  but  may  also  with  no  inconsiderable  advantage  suit 
our  highest  grades.     The  journal  is  descriptive,  narrative,  and 
meditative.     It  not  only  calls  for  the  active  or  passive  voice, 
but  any  tense  or  mood  suits  its  whims.     Its  latitude  is  as  un- 
bounded as  the  thought  which  it  seeks  to  clothe ;  and  while  it 
f>ay8  due  homage  to  grammar,  it  is  not  her  abject  slave,  but 
^K~atlier  her  privileged  vassal,  free  to  roam  and  cull  at  will  in 
royal  gardens  of  colloquialisms  and  rhetoric.     In  the  form 
f  news  it  may  convey  the  unexpected,  and  as  a  painter  of  the 
a^^ation  it  gives  life,  form,  color,  and  expression  to  man^s 
3>iritual  self. 

The  letter  is  a  higher  kind  of  composition,  embracing  both 

5  ^>umal  and  news  writing.     It  is  almost  identical  in  form  with 

fti^oth,  but  less  restricted.     It  is  more  developed  and  more  de- 

^Ki^^ed  for  a  special  purpose.     Obviously  it  ranks  higher  than 

"^^lie  joomal  and  narrative  forms  on  which  it  is  founded,  just  as 

'^^hey  rank  above  simple  sentence  construction  (or  the  five-slate 

^system,  if  you  please),  on  which  they  stand.     It  presupposes 

«^  wider  acquaintance  with  language ;  and  while  it  may  l>e  at- 

^fcempted  with  some  success  in  the  elementary  gnu]i.*s,  it  is 

evidently  not  the  firm  earth  on  which  ducklings  may  wa^ldle 

successfully,  nor  the  element  in  which  their  progress  in  rufmi 

^^racefuL     However,  as  episiol/iry  writing,  like  Mi>eech,  when 

^one  well  is  a  fine  art,  and  when  done  Wily  is  an  afTair  of  the 

^eart  rather  than  of  the  head,  it  will  always  remain  jxipular 

cunong  all  classes  of  people,  particularly  with  the  [larf^its  of 

^e  children  nnder  onr  instruction.     And  inde^l  an  impf^rfect 

letter  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  its  HuccenHfu]  tu^yrtn- 

'plishment  is  jostly  regarded  as  one  of  the  moHt  precious  jewels 

'in  the  crown  of  the  educated  deaf.     Ah  lapid^es  of  th^  mind 

of  the  deaf,  we  know  both  itii  rough  vjd-^ie  and  pre/riv;  hjkrd- 

ness,  and  the  time  and  patietice  n^r^^^^ry  Uj  cjt  ^nd  fa^hiz/n 

itinto  the  many^ieeted.  thoo^Lt-refi^rctirii./  '^/:m.     For  th Jt  r^A- 

•on  the  cottiBg  should  li^Ir.  «rar:j.  tr.e  If-.iUfr  F/^l^  the  ^om 

plemeni  of  the  joonaL 


»' 
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The  journal  should  at  first  reflect  the  surroundings  of  tl^  ^ 
pupil ;  but  it  should  not  be  confined  within  narrow  bound^^ 
Beginning  at  home,  it  should  gradually  take  in  the  whol  ^^ 
world.  But  it  should  not  be  filled  with  newspaper  extracts  (^^  ^ 
current  events  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pupil's  own  experiencefi^^-* 
A  due  proportion  of  each,  couched  in  expressions  slightl] 
modified  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  the  class,  together  wil 
a  nicely  balanced  mixture  of  colloquialisms,  is  very  desirabh 
The  newspaper,  however,  is  an  important  factor,  not  only  ii 
developing  language,  but  in  implanting  a  taste  for  readings 
The  late  Mr.  B.  D.  Pettengill  may  not  have  been  a  greats*- 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  as  we  ambitious  modem  theorists  styl^- 
greatness,  but  the  indisputable  fact  remains  that  his  pupils- 
were  always  in  the  van  in  respect  to  language  and  informal 
tion ;  and  the  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  supply  his  pupils  with  newspapers,  which  he 
himself  had  ravenously  devoured  by  way  of  example. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  the  teacher 
in  his  or  her  model  journal,  when  intending  to  introduce  a  bit 
of  news  from  the  newspaper,  should  give  abstracts  in  head- 
lines, or  go  to  the  body  of  the  reading  matter  and  fashion  it  to 
suit  the  calibre  of  the  class.  Will  a  few  outlines  of  an  inter- 
esting event  arouse  curiosity  and  induce  the  pupil  to  pester  us 
with  questions  for  their  edification  or  information, — "a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished," — or  would  it  be  better  to 
go  into  some  of  the  important  details  ?  We  may  forever  theo- 
rize on  these  questions  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  ai*rive  at  a  definite 
and  logical  answer,  we  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the  pupiFs 
mind  and  put  ourselves  in  his  place.  Suppose  we  had  but  lit- 
tle originality  of  thought,  but  few  ideas,  and  just  enough  lan- 
guage to  clothe  them  imperfectly.  After  exhausting  a  few 
commonplace  items  of  interest,  the  teacher,  wishing  to  stir  up 
our  sluggiwh  imagination,  announces  on  the  large  slate,  *'  There 
was  a  great  storm  at  sea  yesterday."  Our  ideas  as  pupils  are 
few  and  circumscnbed ;  our  ability  of  expressing  them  weak 
and  uncertain.  Perhaps  our  apprehension,  also,  goes  about  on 
crutches.  What  is  that  little  word  *'  storm  "  t  we  first  inquire. 
Ah,  yes,  we  understand  now  ;  and  it  was  a  storm  at  sea.  That 
is  very  natural ;  why  shouldn't  there  be  one  at  sea?  Should 
we  ask  more  ?  Of  course  not.  As  partly  tutored  deaf  chil- 
dren, we  scarcely  have  the  ability  or  curiosity  to  seek  to  learn 
more  through  inquiry.     To  our  minds  a  storm  at  sea  must 
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certainlj  appear  like  one  on  land,  and  be  no  more  interesting, 
since  we  are  conscious  only  of  our  own  experience  of  land 
storms.     Our  curiosity  is  fully  satisfied,  and  we  have  no  fur- 
ther need  of  the  interrogation  mark.     That  bit  of  news  is  a 
complete  story  in  itself,  and  we  know  all  about  it  that  we  care 
to  know.     Probably  it  is  a  complete  story  in  itself  to  the 
teacher's  imagination  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  pupils.    But 
does  he  not  feel  disappointed  at  the  little  interest  aroused  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  go  over  that  simple  outline,  paint  it  in 
/our  darkest  colors,  then  pierce  the  gloom  of  that  black,  un- 
fathomable ocean  with  a  sharp  zig-zag  streak  of  incandescence, 
reTealing  a  great  ship  thundering  down  past  destructive  rocks 
into  the  abyss  of  the  raging  sea;   perchance  a  light-house 
fleams  in  the  distance,  rockets  shoot  the  air,  and  brave  hearts 
little  cockle-shells  borne  aloft  on  the  crest  of  huge  waves 
laboring  on  to  the  rescue.     That  picture  surely  is  not  un- 
teresting.    It  conveys  ideas.     One  idea  begets  another  and 
other.    This  storm  does  not  look  like  anything  on  land. 
"Wliere  is  that  ship  going?    What  is  that  light-house  for? 
^Who  shot  the  rocket  into  the  black  night  ?     Why  did  they 
shoot  it  ?    Is  lightning  dangerous  ?     How  deep  is  the  ocean  ? 
3>id  joa  ever  sail  in  a  big  ship  ?    Don^t  you  think  those  men 
In  the  row-boat  foolish  ?    Why  not  ?  etc.,  etc.     Such  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  dry  outline  and  a  freshly  painted  picture. 

After  all,  it  is  better  still  that  the  deaf  should  be  taught  to 
^ve  their  impressions  from  personal  contact  with  persons 
and  things.  That  is  where  the  idea  is  moulded  and  imprints 
its  image  indelibly  on  the  memory.  This  is  the  practice  of 
the  mind  and  the  experience  of  thought,  without  which  there 
is  no  real  education.  The  want  of  contact  with  things,  no 
doubt,  accounts,  also,  for  the  dislike  which  young  dc^af 
children  have  for  stories  that  are  simply  gotten  up  for  the 
occasion.  They  want  facts.  Fiction  has  no  interest  for 
them,  no  matter  how  beautiful  and  glaring  the  cover.  If 
they  toach  such  a  work,  it  is  either  by  mistake,  or  on  account 
of  the  pictures  contained  in  it.  Their  minds  are  not  suffi* 
dentlj  developed  to  understand  that  the  office  of  fiction  is  to 
illastrate  a  truth  and  not  to  deceive. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  it  is  wiser  that  pupils 
should  write  their  journals  on  thrrir  slates  or  in  blank  IxK^kn. 
The  deaf  are  seldom  ambitious  to  shine  in  their  j>ennjanship 
Uke  hearing  children.     Probably  this  is  on  account  of  meeting 
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with  less  criticism  in  this  respect  We  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  their  language  that  we  often  overlook  their  awful 
scrawling.  Would  not  it  be  well  to  keep  up  with  modem 
ideas  and  ask  whether  slates,  large  and  small,  and  all  kinds  of 
careless  wiiting  with  pencil  on  unruled  manila  paper,  should 
not  be  summarily  dispensed  with  ?  Slates  and  unruled  paper 
and  lead-pencils  have  their  place  in  the  school-room,  partiou- 
laiiy  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  which  does  not  strictly 
require  linear  writing.  But  good  penmanship,  like  good 
soldiers  and  everything  else  that  is  good,  is  formed  by  rule. 
Without  this  there  is  no  symmetry,  no  beauty.  There  is  no 
doubt,  also,  that  proper  care  taken  to  form  a  plain,  legible 
.hand  would  conduce  to  greater  development  in  language 
rather  than  hinder  it.  Besides,  the  greater  care  required  to 
copy  a  corrected  composition  would  impress  the  language  on 
the  pupil's  mind  with  greater  force,  while  there  is  also  the 
possibility  that  the  copy  will  meet  the  eyes  of  the  pupils 
again,  whereas  the  labor  of  the  teacher  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
lost  if  the  corrections  are  made  on  slates. 

The  large  slate  is  pre-eminently  the  province  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  here  that  his  models  are  properly  set  up ;  it  is  the  source 
from  which  language  and  ideas  should  flow  like  a  cool  lucid 
stream,  not  compelling  but  tempting  naturally  the  weary,  con- 
fused traveller  into  the  oasis  of  knowledge  and  plenty,  to 
stop,  drink,  and  think.  The  fountain,  while  refreshing,  should 
be  highly  medicinal  in  its  properties  and  adapted  to  cure  the 
most  serious  mental  ills.  But  it  should  also  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  doctor  of  the  profession — one  that  knows  how  to  prescribe. 
This  knowledge  is  only  gained  by  hard  study  of  many  and 
dissimilar  cases  and  long  practice.  It  requires  of  us  not  only 
enthusiasm,  but  also  that  patience  and  thought  which  made  a 
Newton,  and  which  in  their  results  bring  to  the  faithful  teacher 
his  best  reward. 

JEROME  T.  ELWELL,  B.  A., 
TaiU  Instructor  in  the  Pentigylvanfa  Iiutitution^ 

Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

To  QUBSTioN  the  efficacy  of  a  system  which  has  held  sway 
oyer  school  and  college  from  time  immemorial  seems  like  the 
work  of  an  iconoclast,  but  error  is  error,  no  matter  what  its 
age,  and  false  gods  will  crumble  into  dust  at  last.  Some  of 
the  ablest  educators  in  this  country  have  taken  a  firm  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  old-time  system  of  examinations  and  pro- 
motions based  upon  examinations,  and  in  several  cities,  notably 
^Philadelphia  and  Cleveland,  they  have  been  abolished. 

I  wish  to  enumerate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  objections  to 
4Iie  examination  system  as  it  is  commonly  conducted.    Almost 
^▼ery  teacher  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  examina- 
tion is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  pupil^s  mental  condition.     The 
opportunities  for  deception  ;  the  cramming  methods,  morally 
cas  bad  and  intellectually  worse  than  deception  ;  the  strain  on 
'ft^e  nervous  system  and  the  excitement  causing  embarrass- 
ssaent ;  the  fact  that  one  pupil  will  devote  a  week  or  two  to 
^sramming  and  pass  a  good  examination,  thereby  gaining  a 
inch  higher  rank  than  he  deserves,  while  another,  seemingly 
bright,  wilL  upon  attempting  to  do  the  same  thing,  become 
^liopelessly  mixed  when  the  flnal  test  is  made  and  score  a  total 
:^ailare, — all  these  operate  to  make  it  unreliable  as  a  test,  and 
Hew  principals  can  be  found  who  place  any  confidence  in  the 
xesults.     If  it  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  pupil,  it  can  hardly  be 
used  as  a  test  of  the  teacher's  work. 

"  But,"  say  supporters  of  the  system,  "  we  must  have  exam- 
inations to  stimulate  the  pupils.  Examination  is  the  only  in- 
centive which  will  reach  the  child. '^  Some  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  deaf  at  the  New  York  Convention,  while  ad- 
mitting that  examinations  failed  as  a  test  of  pupil  and  teacher, 
advocated  their  use  to  stimulate  the  pupils.  And  not  one  in 
that  assembly  arose  to  make  objection  and  place  the  system 
in  its  proper  light  So,  then,  deception  must  be  practised 
upon  the  pupils  to  make  them  study.  Pupils  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  shall  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  result  of  an  exam- 
ination. It  is  the  whip  which  the  principal  cracks  over  the 
school,  but  which,  fortunately,  he  lays  aside  when  making  his 
promotions.  The  pupils  may  not  be  aware  of  this  condition, 
but,  if  known,  it  must  cause  a  loss  of  respect  for  the  teachers. 
Is  it  right  to  set  an  example  like  this  before  pupils  ? 
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We  must  admit  that  the  examiDation  doea  stimulate.  First, 
it  stimulates  the  wrong  pupils — that  is,  those  who  are  already 
doing  their  best  Ambitious  and  nervous,  they  are  taxing 
themselves  to  the  limit  of  their  powers,  and  any  additional 
incentive  is  liable  to  lead  to  serious  injury,  while  those  who 
really  need  a  stimulus  are  not  moved  a  hair*s  breadth.  Sec- 
ond, it  stimulates  pupils  to  study  at  wrong  times ;  that  is,  the 
extra  study  is  put  into  a  few  days  just  before  examination, 
producing  results  of  no  value  whatever  intellectually,  and 
sometimes  resulting  in  permanent  injury.  Third,  it  stimu- 
lates to  wrong  methods  of  study ;  that  is,  the  memory  is  bur- 
dened, not  trained,  with  material  to  answer  expected  questioDBy 
resulting  invariably  in  the  neglect  of  other  and  more  valoable 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  examination,  then,  as  commonly 
conducted,  attempts  to  test  the  memory  only ;  it  is  not  a  fair 
test  of  the  memory ;  its  stimulation  is  an  injurious  stimulation. 

If  the  examination  were  simply  useless,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  discussing.  It  is  not  only  useless,  but  it 
is  positively  inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  schooL  If  the 
waste  due  to  the  examination  system  were  limited  to  a  month 
or  two,  wo  might  be  able  to  recover,  but  the  examination  Mte 
the  standard  of  the  work  for  the  whole  time.  Examinations 
as  conducted  are  subversive  of  true  teaching.  We  may  be 
sure  that  instruction  in  the  school-room,  as  a  rule,  will  include 
only  such  things  as  may  be  required  to  pass  the  examination ; 
and  that,  if  these  things  can  be  acquired  easier  by  a  wrong 
method  than  by  a  right  one,  the  wrong  method  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  system  prevents  natural  growth.  No  trained 
powers  which  will  be  useful  in  after  life  are  produced  by  it. 
It  puts  a  premium  on  narrow  work.  The  one  great  object  for 
which  every  teacher  should  aim — the  application  of  instruction 
to  the  life,  immediate  and  prospective,  of  the  pupil — is  of  no 
use  in  examination,  and  the  teachers  who  give  time  to  this 
most  valuable  instruction  in  the  face  of  an  examination  are 
rare  indeed.  If  the  memory  standard  is  in  use  for  the  exami- 
natiou,  it  will  be  the  standai'd  for  the  daily  work.  It  is  the 
eternal  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  fit  pupils  to  show 
well,  instead  of  preparing  them  to  wear  well.  Teachers  have 
discovered  the  power  of  the  child  to  receive  words,  and  then 
like  a  phonograph  repeat  the  same,  though  it  may  have  no 
place  in  the  thought  of  the  child.  Here,  at  least,  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  knowledge ;  here  is  the  symbol  of  thought ;  and 
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l^^X^  upon  this  empty  shell  does  he  stand  and  proclaim  his 
^^^^4«£8s.  Such  methods  as  this  have  given  us  the  inevitable 
iixlt — courses  of  study  far  in  advance  of  the  power  of  the 
pupil  to  assimilate.  I  have  seen  pupils  in  an  exami- 
j^^^tSo^  &^^  pages  of  history,  more  or  less,  word  for  word  from 
xv,.^  l30ok,  sometimes  hitting  the  question  and  sometimes  not. 
j^  tfkxere  any  doubt  that  the  pupil  is  out  of  his  element? 
^^\tl^  many  pupils  arithmetic  is  a  matter  of  memory  and  not 
q£  ^xxiderstanding.  Key-words,  rules,  and  formulae  go  a  long 
vr^V  ^  examination  and  tend  to  carry  pupils  far  beyond  their 
dopt^l^-  When  we  find  pupils  analyzing  and  diagramming  sen- 
ten  o^s,  of  the  words  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  meaning, 
the  thought  of  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  it  seems  to 
iJuit  in  some  way  they  have  been  lifted  from  a  substantial 
fovxzxdation,  and  are  being  swept  along,  not  by  the  exercise  of 
tbe  power  of  understanding,  but  by  the  exercise  of  the  memory 
of  iJie  narrowest  and  most  formal  kind.  When  the  pupils 
Anally  drop  to  earth  again  outside  of  school  walls,  and  have  to 
f&ce  the  realities  of  life,  the  deception,  in  the  name  of  educa- 
iioiiy  which  has  been  practised  on  them  becomes  apparent.  I 
went  through  the  same  process  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  look 
back  at  my  teachers,  not  in  anger,  because  they  did  the  best 
they  knew,  but  in  sorrow  that  they  did  not  know  more,  and 
sorrow  that  they  made  me  waste  so  much  time.  But  they 
hady  then  as  now,  the  same  system  of  examination,  to  which 
was  attached  a  per  cent,  mai-k,  which  became  the  end  and  aim 
of  pupil,  teacher,  and  school. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  clause  in  the  indictment.      The 
system  of  examinations  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  educa- 
tion and  kills  out  its  true  Ufe,  because  it  destroys  the  motive — 
the  desire  to  know — which  should  actuate  the  child,  and  which 
does  actuate  him  until  perverted  by  the  examination  system. 
It  is  unnatural  for  a  child  to  learn  anything  he  does  not  un- 
derstand.    When  we  force  him  to  memorize  lessons  which  he 
does  not  understand,  we  destroy  his  taste  for  true  study. 
And  when  the  child  and  his  teacher,  in  their  desire  to  gain  a 
,     bigli  mark,  break  the  cord  which  binds  instruction  to  the 
child^s  understanding,  an  iiTeparable  injury  is  inflicted.     The 
objects  of   education — character,  culture,  and  learning — are 
sacrificed  for  the  mere  appearance  of  learning.     It  completely 
chaxi^es  a  school  from  a  living  community,  growing  naturally, 
and  seeking  for  knowledge,  to  a  mere  machine  for  turning  out 
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cut-and-dried  answers  for  expected  questionB,  and  to  gain,  not 
power,  but  a  high  mark.  Study  the  child  after  he  has  failed 
in  examination,  and  observe  whether  his  sorrow  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  mastered  the  work,  or  simply  because  he 
has  a  low  mark.  Does  he  blame  himself?  No;  he  scorns 
his  teacher.  The  pupil  is  right  in  doing  that,  though  he  can- 
not explain  the  reason. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  use  that  is  made  of  the 
marks,  and  here  I  shall  include  all  approximations  represent- 
ing the  pupil's  progress  and  conduct  in  school,  which  are  put 
in  the  form  of  a  per  cent.,  and  published.  It  is  an  injustice 
in  itself  to  make  such  comparisons,  even  if  the  estimates  are 
correct,  with  no  explanations,  and  the  pupils  know  that  it  is 
an  injustice.  Many  a  time  have  I  stood  high  in  an  examination 
when  I  knew  that  some  of  those  who  received  lower  marks  knew 
more  about  the  lessons  we  had  studied  than  I  did.  It  is  often 
so,  but  it  does  not  prevent  pride  and  vanity  on  the  part  of  the 
victor,  and  jealousy  and  shame  on  the  part  of  those  who  failed. 
It  fosters  selfishness,  and  tempts  to  questionable  methods  in 
order  to  secure  the  desired  per  cent.  There  be  many  who  say 
that  ^^  marks  ''  are  a  great  aid  in  discipline,  and  that  they  en- 
courage pupils  to  improve  in  character.  Be  good  for  a  high 
mark !  Be  studious  for  a  high  mark !  This  systematic  en- 
couragement of  selfishness  and  the  fostering  of  low  motives 
in  everything  that  is  done  should  be  condemned.  There  is 
not  a  redeeming  feature  in  it.  Let  the  teacher  meet  the 
pupils  on  a  friendly  equality,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  had  the 
elements  of  manhood  or  womanhood  in  them.  If  the  teacher 
cannot,  in  some  other  way  than  by  marks,  make  the  pupil  feel 
that  it  is  better  to  be  good  than  to  be  bad — that  it  is  better  to 
be  learned  than  to  remain  ignorant ;  if  he  cannot  make  them 
feel  that  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  cultured  intellect  and 
refined  manners,  let  bim  resign  or  fall  back  upon  the  rod.  I 
believe  all  our  smaller  matters  of  discipline,  and  our  estimates 
of  the  work  and  deportment  of  the  pupil,  should  be  as  private 
as  possible  between  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  his  parents. 

Abolish  examinations,  and  what  then  ?  You  may  still  have 
wrong  teaching,  but  there  will  not  be  the  incentive,  almost 
compulsioD,  for  doing  it ;  and  the  teacher  who  knows  better 
will  do  better.  But  the  abolishmeut  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem should  by  no  means  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  child^s 
education  is  to  be  carried  on  at  random.     I  have  been  speak* 
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ing  of  examinations  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  might  be. 
The  methods  commonly  used  instead  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem are  the  daily  marking  system,  monthly  examinations,  and 
a  general  estimate  of  the  pupil's  work  made  each  week,  by  the 
teacher.  These  methods  eliminate  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
old  system,  but  do  not  meet  all  the  objections. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  an  examination — that  is,  an  in- 
vestigation at  any  time  of  the  pupil's  mental  resources.     It  is 
the  method,  the  stated  times,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  the 
results,  which  make  examinations  useless  and  injurious.    A 
popil  who  has  been  instructed  by  right  methods,  and  whose 
progress  and  grovrth  have  been  natural,  should  be  able  to 
stand  an  examination,  without  harm,  at  any  stage  of  his  course, 
open  anything  that  has  been  the  subject  of  instruction  during 
the  month  preceding,  or  the  last  two  years  for  that  matter. 
T^e  may  safely  say  that  the  investigation  would  have  no  terrors 
^or  him.   Any  test  that  might  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  pupil's 
^eal   mental  condition,  to  determine  causes  of  failure,  and  to 
I>re8cribe  remedies  therefor,  would  be  welcomed  by  himself 
by  his  teacher.    I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  such  tests 
be  applied.    Let  the  methods  of  ^^  child  study  "  be  adopted 
the  basis  for  examinations,  perhaps  not  in  all  its  depart- 
^laents,  but  those  for  determining  the  condition  of  the  higher 
X^avretB  of  the  mind.    Test  the  power  of  observation  in  con- 
x^eciion  with  expression  in  language  and  drawing;  test  the 
x^aexnory  for  what  it  has  been  able  to  retain  of  past  instruction ; 
'ii^-eBt  the  reasoning  power  by  giving  new  material,  as  a  story 
s^ew  to  the  pupil  on  which  to  prepare  questions,  or  a  new  pic- 
"fcure  in  which  comparison  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
tay  be  developed,  or  an  uncompleted  story  so  that  the  child 
completing  it  shall  exercise  the  reasoning  power ;  test  the 
shild  for  the  applications  of  the  principles  in  which  he  has 
instructed  to  matters  pertaining  to  nature  and  life  about 
;  require  compositions  which  shall  indicate  the  use  of  ob- 
^servation,  the  understanding  of  the  text-book,  and  the  judg- 
:xuent  combined ;  test  the  imagination  to  determine  the  extent 
%o  which  it  is  controlled  by  observation  of  the  real,  and  the 
exercise  of  reasoning  power,  and  also  as  an  indication  of  the 
^language  power;  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  a  picture, 
^he  uncompleted  story,  and  imaginary  stories  and  travels ;  give 
a  new  story  for  a  test  of  the  pupil's  power  of  understanding 
language  in  relation  to  the  visualizing  power  and  reason  by 
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means  of  drawing.  Examinations  conducted  on  these  lines 
would  set  the  standard  for  such  teaching  in  the  school-room 
for  every-day  work.  It  would  mean  that  in  order  to  make  a 
good  showing  at  these  examinations  substantial  power  must 
be  built  up  by  hard  work  every  day,  mere  memory  cram  being 
as  useless  for  the  most  part  as  dreaming. 

Should  such  examinations  be  made  at  stated  times?    I 
think  they  should  not.     The  pupil^s  knowledge  should  be 
fresh  and  ready  for  use  at  all  times ;  this  can  be  done  by  fre- 
quent reviews,  and  by  constantly  connecting  the  new  subjects 
of  instruction  with  the  old.     Examinations  conducted  by  the 
teacher  should  be  made  at  least  once  a  month.    Examinations 
by  the  principal  may  be  made  as  often  as  he  deems  necessary;  . 
the  oftener,  the  better.    When  I  taught  a  primary  class,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  take  each  pupil  alqne  once  a  month,  and 
examine  him  exhaustively,  find  out  in  what  he  was  deficient, 
and  seek  out  the  remedies.     The  pupils  did  not  know  that  it 
was  an  "  examination,^'  and  made  no  special  effort  to  prepare 
for  it,  because  they  did  not  know  when  it  was  coming.     It  was 
a  thorough  test  of  the  memory  and  of  the  power  to  see  and 
do — a  test  in  all  the  methods  by  which  the  pupil  had  been  in- 
structed.    Any  teacher  who  is  competent  to  teach  can  make 
these  investigations  and  render  a  fair  judgment  in  regard  to 
every  pupil  in  his  class.     Then  let  the  principal  conduct  an 
occasional  examination,  and  special  exhaustive  examinations 
of  such  pupils  as  the  teacher  may  reconxmend  for  promotion 
to  a  higher  class,  and  also  of  those  whom  the  teacher  shall 
judge  incapable  of  pursuing  the  work  of  the  class,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  at  once  be  removed  to  a  class  suited  to  their 
capacity.     These   is  no  reason  why  a  pupil  who  is  on  the 
wrong  track  should  wait  half  a  term  to  be  set  right.     The 
losses  on  this  account  amount  to  considerable  in  the  course 
of  a  year.     If  the  teacher  conducts  these  informal  but  thor- 
ough examinaticms,  and  faithfully  reports  to  the  principal,  all 
these  loose  ends  can  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  school 
matters  can  be  kept  properly  adjusted  all  the  time. 

Be  sure  you  have  the  right  motive  for  study,  the  right 
method  of  study,  and  the  right  test  of  the  pupils*  mental  re- 
sources, aud  examinations  can  do  no  harm.  Bring  on  exami- 
nations, under  these  conditions,  by  the  principal,  the  teachers, 
or  anybody  with  brain  enough  to  invent  a  test,  and  stir  up 
things  for  the  teacher  and  pupil.     I  think  every  teacher  should 
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be  required  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  examining 
other  classes,  not  simply  in  looking  on,  but  in  conducting  the 
examination,  for  his  own  instruction  as  well  as  for  the  welfare 
of  the  pupils.  Many  a  good  point  will  be  brought  to  light ; 
many  an  error  will  be  condemned  and  corrected.  Concentrate 
the  examinations  upon  the  teachers.  Twenty  minutes  will  be 
sufficient  for  each  one  to  explain  and  illustrate  his  methods  in 
the  school-room.  But  the  chief  test  of  the  teacher  is  the  re- 
sult he  is  able  to  produce  in  his  pupils,  and  the  system  of 
examination  herein  set  forth  will  furnish  the  evidence  on  this 
point.  Let  the  principal  correct  the  teacher  and  improve  his 
methods  instead  of  leaving  the  pupil  to  bear  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility. Get  an  honest  teacher ;  instruct  him ;  and  then 
inist  to  his  judgment 

Where  is  the  incentiye  to  study  if  you  take  away  the  exami- 
nation, with  its  excitement  and  its  long  columns  of  per  cents 
^or  publication  ?     The  average  child  naturally  takes  pleasure 
ixi  learning.     Furnish  the  child  with  material  suited  to  his 
Oiind,  and  let  him  study  it  in  the  right  way,  under  a  teacher 
^^rith  a  reasonable  amount  of  enthusiasm,  and  further  stimulus 
"^Tvill  rarely  be  necessary.     The  pleasure  of  accomplishment 
^^»ill  be  sufficient.    When  a  pupil   falls  behind  his  class,  a 
"W^aming  from  the  teacher  should  inform  him  that  better  work 
iifeiUBt  be  done  if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  place  in  the  class. 
riThen,  if  the  pupil  does  not  improve,  let  a  careful  examination 
V»e  made  by  the  principal,  and  if  the  pupil  is  found  deficient 
l^t  the  change  be  made  at  once-     The  pupil  will  then  feel  that 
lie  must  in  his  daily  work  satisfy  his  teacher  that  he  is  profit- 
xxig  by  the  instruction,  otherwise  he  will  be  obliged  to  go 
<3own.     The  certainty  of  such  a  course  will  be  a  far  greater 
stimulus   than  the  uncertainty  of  the   common   system   of 
examinations.     The  natural,  healthy  activity  of  the  mental 
j>owers  is  as  pleasurable  to  the  child  as  the  exercise  of  his 
physical  powers ;  and  when  an  artificial  stimulus  is  needed, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupil  has 
l)een  carried  beyond  his  depth,  or  wrong  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  in  use.     To  give  a  child  something  not  suited  to  him, 
and  then  apply  a  stimulus  which  makes  him  learn  it  in  the 
wrong  way,  is  worse  than  waste — it  is  injury. 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  several  years  to  select  the  best 
parts  of  each  pupil^s  written  work  to  be  copied  on  the  black- 
board or  spelled  on  the  fingers  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
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members  of  the  class.  Though  it  never  was  intended  to  act 
as  an  incentive,  my  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  its 
effect  upon  the  pupils  in  this  respect.  Pupils  would  bring 
their  slates  to  me  saying  that  nothing  had  been  marked  to  be 
copied  or  spelled,  thinking,  perhaps,  it  was  due  to  oversight 
on  my  pari  I  would  look  over  the  work  again,  and  if  anything 
could  be  found  which  was  good  I  would  mark  it ;  otherwise  I 
would  tell  the  pupil  that  he  must  do  better  work  in  order  to 
come  up  to  the  standard.  I  began  to  watch  the  faces  of  the 
pupils  after  the  written  exercises,  and  I  became  convinced  that 
it  was  a  stimulus  that  made  itself  felt  every  day,  and  operated 
on  almost  every  pupil.  The  premium  was  on  originality. 
The  pupil  saw  his  best  work  appreciated,  and  was  glad  to  show 
it  to  others.  Was  it  a  fostering  of  pride?  Yes,  but  not 
unduly,  for  others  also  had  good  work  to  show.  But  the  pupil 
who  had  nothing  to  show  appeared  anything  but  pleased,  and 
generally  set  to  work  to  find  out,  if  possible,  wherein  the  others 
had  excelled  him.  Suppose  I  had  estimated  the  pupils'  work 
in  per  cent.,  and  put  the  marks  instead  of  the  actual  work  on 
the  black-board,  would  the  results  have  been  the  samet  I 
think  not.  It  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  elimi- 
nate the  feeling  of  emulation  from  our  schools.  The  question 
is.  How  shall  we  apply  it  ?  I  think  it  should  be  the  pride 
of  the  pupil  in  having  a  good  piece  of  work  to  show — the  feel- 
ing that  excellence  recognized  and  appreciated  is  its  own 
reward.  Let  these  contests  for  excellence  in  work  be  of  daily 
occurrence,  one  day's  victories  or  defeats  being  forgotten  in 
the  interest  that  centres  in  the  next  day^s  contest.  I  think 
such  a  course  very  different  from  a  system  of  marks  which 
continue  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  to  feed 
vanity  and  jealousy,  and  which  classifies  pupils  according  to 
an  unjust  ranking  system.  The  former  is  the  desire  for  excel- 
lence in  work  and  the  natural  pride  in  it ;  the  latter,  a  desire 
for  high  rank  without  regard  to  the  manner  of  gaining  it,  and 
the  feeling  of  pride  one  has  in  being  above  another.  There 
iH  no  doubt  in  my  mind  which  is  the  better  motive  to  place 
before  the  child. 

Putting  it  all  in  a  nutshell :  if  we  have  the  right  motive — 
excellence  in  work ;  the  right  method — that  founded  on  the 
child's  understanding — the  questions  which  the  child  naturally 
asks  suggest  the  trend  of  his  thought,  the  limitation  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  desire  to  know  which  has  been  awakened ; 
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then  if  we  apply  the  right  test — a  test  of  all  the  faculties,  and 
of  the  power  to  use  knowledge  as  well  as  to  remember  it — we 
may  place  confidence  in  the  results ;  and,  whether  the  results 
be  good  or  poor,  we  may  feel  sure  that  we  have  done  our  part. 

GEO.  H.  PUTNAM, 
Instructor  in  the  Texas  School,  Austin,  Texas. 


THE  COLONIAL   PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

The  accompanying  chart,  which  was  prepared  by  me  last 
printer  while  a  teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School,  seemed  such 
a  help  to  my  pupils  that  I  have  been  led  to  publish  it  just  as 
I  had  it,  although  it  is  open  to  changes  and  improvements. 

It  was  designed  for  a  class  studying  history  for  the  first 
time,  and  using  Gkxxlrich's  Child's  History  as  a  text-book.  I 
had  two  objects  in  mind  in  its  preparation  :  first,  to  give  my 
pupils,  in  a  brief  and  compact  form,  the  leading  points  in  the 
early  history  of  each  colony ;  and,  secondly,  to  place  in  their 
hands  an  outline,  the  foUowing  of  which  would  enable  them 
to  write,  in  narrative  language,  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  early  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  I  regret  that  I  have  preserved  none  of  the 
pupils'  work  to  show  what  they  have  done,  but  I  feel  confident 
that  by  the  aid  of  this  chart  they  have  gained  a  much  clearer 
conception  of  the  colonial  period  of  American  history  than 
they  would  have  had  without  it. 
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To  go  with  this  chart,  a  set  of  cards,  oontaming  what  you 
^«e  bdow,  was  printed,  and  these  the  pupils  were  at  liberty  to 
|::BAve  before  them  when  writing  of  a  colony  for  the  first  two 
::>r  three  times.  Later  on,  these  cards  were  laid  aside  and  the 
p^upils  prepared  their  accounts  without  seeing  them. 

Virginia, 
Date  of  settlement. 
Place. 

By  whom  settled  ? 
Why  so  called? 

Colonists, — Number,  character,  most  noted  men,  object  of 
l;J:ieir  coming. 

The  winter  of  1610. 

Captain  John  Smith. 

Two  important  events  in  1619. 

New  York. 

Date  of  settlement. 

Place. 

By  whom  settled  ? 

Why  so  called  ? 

Oolonists, — Number,  character,  object. 

'jSjBTorj  Hudson. 

purchase  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Wbx  between  England  and  Holland  in  1664  and  its  result. 

MoAisachuseUs, 
DtttG  of  settlement. 


Bjr  mrliom  settled? 

Mvtky  so  called  ? 

Coloxiists, — Number,  character,  object  of  their  coming,  most 

ted   men. 

TLkeiir  vessel,  voyage,  and  landing. 

Tlieiir  sufferings  during  the  first  winter. 

Tlioii-  laws. 

Tbkeir  trouble  with  Boger  Williams. 

King  Philip's  War  in  1675  and  1676. 

New  Hafnpshire. 

I^ckte  of  settlement. 
Place. 

3y  whom  settled  ? 
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Why  BO  called? 

Colonists, — Character,  object. 

What  about  the  growth  of  this  settlement  ^ 

What  caused  it  ? 

Connecticiit. 
Date  of  settlement. 

Place. 

By  whom  settled  ? 

Why  so  called  ? 

Colonists, — Number,  character,  object 

The  Pequot  War. 

The  Connecticut  Charter. 

Maryland, 
Date  of  settlement. 

Place. 

By  whom  settled? 

Why  so  called  ? 

Colonists, — ^Number,  leader,  religion,  object. 

Why  called  Maryland? 

Growth. 

Trouble  about   the  boundary  line  between  Maryland  am 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 
Date  of  settlement. 

Place. 

By  whom  settled  ? 

Why  so  called? 

Object. 

How  did  Roger  Williams  come  to  leave  Salem  t 

His  friendship  with  the  Indians. 

Delaware. 
Date  of  settlement. 

Place. 

By  whom  settled  ? 

Why  so  called  ? 

Colonists, — Where  from  ?     Character,  object. 

Tell  how  the  Swedes  lost  Delaware. 

Tell  how  it  came  to  be  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

7^he  (Jarolinas. 
Date  of  settlement. 

Place. 
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By  whom  settled  ? 

Why  BO  called  t 

Colomsts, — Character  and  object. 

Tell  about  the  French  Huguenots. 

Tell  about  the  attempts  of  English  noblemen  to  settle  there. 

New  Jersey , 
Date  of  settlement. 

Place. 

Hy  whom  settled  ? 

Why  so  called? 

Ck>lonist8, — Character  and  object. 
^Their  trouble  with  the  Dutch. 
"Xhe  selling  of  it  to  the  Quakers. 

Pennsylvania. 
X!>ate  of  settlement. 


5e. 

whom  settled  ? 
^Vhy  so  called  ? 

^]lolonists, — Religion,  character,  noted  man,  object, 
[ow  did  Penn  get  the  land  ? 

[ow  did  he  treat  the  Indians  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
TThe  sale  of  Pennsylvania. 

Georcfia. 
JDate  of  settlement. 

Place. 

By  whom  settled  ? 

Why  so  called  ? 

Colonists, — Number,  condition,  leader,  object. 

Treatment  of  the  Indians. 

Troubles  with  the  Spaniards. 

Further  comment  is  unnecessary.  As  I  said  at  first,  I  have 
^ound  these  charts  and  cards  useful  and  practical,  and  I  trust 
"^hat  in  presenting  them  in  the  Annals  they  may,  directly  or 
iiidirectly,  aid  others  who  may  be  teaching  history  to  the  deaf. 

DWIGHT  F.  liANCJS, 
f^vperinUndent  of  Vie  NvrUi  DakoUi  HeJutol,  DeviU  lAike^  N.  />. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  WORK.—: 

PaktII. 
J^irst  Step.     TJie  Present  Progressive  Form  of  Verbs, 

This  form  may  be  brought  out  in  actions      Ex.:  John 
looking  out  of  a  window.     Of  course  have  John  remain  loo^^ 
ing  out  of  the  window  while  the  pupils  give  the  sentence. 

Pictures  may  be  used.  At  first,  select  those  that  represe; 
but  one  or  two  actions,  and  require  the  pupils  to  descri 
them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Miss  Fuller^s  Primer  some  good  rea 
ing  lessons  using  this  form  will  be  found. 

Second  Ste]).     The  Past  Progressive  Form  of  Verbs, 

This  form  may  be  brought  out  in  actions.  Contrast  it  wi 
the  simple  past  tense.  Ex. :  (1)  I  was  looking  at  a  paper  an 
Fred  took  it.  (2)  I  looked  at  a  paper  and  put  it  on  the  tabl 
and  Fred  took  it.  After  considerable  action-work  of  thi 
chai'acter,  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  understand  the  differene 
in  meaning  of  sentences  like  the  following : 

(1)  I  was  7naking  an  apron  and  I  showed  it  to  Miss . 

(2)  I  made  an  apron  and  showed  it  to  Miss . 

The  interrogative  forms,  What  is doing  ?     What  were 

doing  t  may  now  be  used. 

Third  Step. 

The  use  of  the  infinitive  in  answering  the  questions,  Why  ? 

or  What  for?  should  be  shown.     Ex.:  Why  did  Miss  R 

come  here  ?     She  came  to  give  a  letter  to  Mae, 

Fourth  Step. 

While  drilling  upon  the  points  mentioned  above,  work  upon 
the  asked  and  told  constructions  may  be  begun. 

Begin  by  saying  to  a  pupil,  "Ask  Mae  if  she  is  warm," 
or  any  other  simple  command  of  this  kind.  The  pupil  turns 
to  Mae  and  says,!  "  Are  you  warm  t "  If  he  does  not  know 
the  right  form  or  does  not  understand  what  you  want  of  him, 
help  him  out.  Tell  him  to  ask  Fannie  if  she  is  cold.  He 
turns  to  Fannie  and  says,  "Are  you  cold?  " 

Call  another  pupil.  Say,  "  Ask  Laura  if  she  likes  caady." 
The  pupil  says  to  Laura,  "Do  you  like  candy?"  Again,  say 
to  her,  "  Tell  Laura  to  sit  down."  She  complies  by  saying  to 
Laura,  "  Sit  down." 

♦  CoiitiDiied  from  the  June  number  of  the  Antuiln,  p»ge  206. 
t  Wbeu  tlif  manuiil  method  is  employed  the  pupils  should  spell. 

974 
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A  great  deal  of  practice  is  necessary,  for  the  great  variety  of 
forms*  involved  in  these  constructions  is  very  confusing. 

I  should  spend  at  least  six  weeks  in  this  preliminary  work 
t>efore  requiring  the  class  to  use  the  past-tense  forms  asked 
e^nitold. 

This  is  following  the  same  plan  that  we  used  in  the  begin- 
ping  of  our  language  work.  Then  we  used  the  imperative 
form  of  verbs,  in  giving  directions  to  the  pupils,  for  a  long 
period  before  we  attempted  having  them  describe  actions  using 

ibe  pwt  tense.     Now  we  use  the  imperative,  "  Ask  Mary ,'' 

«  J^eH  John ^^  repeatedly,  until  the  meaning  of  the  verbs 

is  cl^^  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils — that  is,  until  they  know 
wh^^  it  is  to  oaky  to  telly  to  do^  to  tell  that,  and  to  say^  just  as 
ihey  learned  what  it  was  to  rtm  and  to  jump.    When  this  is 
ao(»4^2npli8hed  one-half  the  difficulty  is  over. 

Flue   work  suggested  above  affords   splendid   practice  in 
spe^oli-readingt  and  articulation. 

J7b,G  pupils  should  be  asked  to  write  out  the  questions  occa- 
sion all  J- 
X'ls.is  may  be  given  for  evening  work.     Here  is  a  specimen 

iessoxi    of  this  kind.     Hektograph  it  in  blank  books. 
IVhen ? 


1.  ^A.s1l  me  when  I  shall  go  home. 

2.  .A.»lc  me  when  I  saw  Mr.  B . 


3.  .J^ja'is.  me  when  Miss will  come  here  again. 

4.  .J^»Jl  me  when  I  want  to  go  skating. 

5.  .A^sli  me  when  I  shall  buy  a  new  dress. 

:E:tc. 

TYik^    pupils  write  : 

1.  A^Vhen  will  you  go  home  t 

2.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  B 1 

Etc. 
Q^^v"^  a  series  of  similar  lessons  upon — 

Where ? 

"Who ? 

"Why ? 

T?ell to 

Etc. 


give  lessons  involving  several  forms.     Ex. : 

1.  Aslc  me  why  I  did  not  come  to  school  yesterday. 

2.  Ask:  me  whose  dress  I  like. 


♦See    Kuy  article  on  **  Asked,  Said,  Told,"  Annals,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  1)4 
103,  for   e  complete  list  of  anked  and  told  forms, 
t  Wb^rethe  manual  method  is  employed  read  spelling. 
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3.  Tell  me  to  wear  my  blue  dress  to-morrow. 

4.  Ask  me  if  I  can  skate. 

Etc. 

When   the  pupils  have  become  quite   familiar  with  t- 
forms,  weave   them  in  with  other  forms  in  exerdses  in 
school-room.     Ex. : 

1.  Get  a  book  oat  of  the  closet  and  ask  Mamie  if  she  wants  ii. 

2.  Oive  a  picture  to  Mae  and  tell  her  not  to  tear  it, 

3.  Tell  Eddie  to  open  a  window  and  (to)  shut  the  door  and  then 
Fannie  for  her  book. 

Etc. 

Weekly  Programme, 

I  would  advise  a  teacher  to  arrange  a  programme  for  Ih 
week,  being  careful  to  have  a  variety  of  exercises,  and  to  giv 
each  a  due  amount  of  time.     There  should  be  periods  for  oral" 
exercises  and  periods  for  written  exercises,  and,  as  far  as  po 
sible,  these  should  alternate.     The  change  is  restful  to  bo 
pupils  and  teacher. 

The  week's  programme  should  include  the  following  exer 
cises : 

I.  Action- Work.     (Written  and  oral.) 

This  includes  work  upon  asked  and  told. 
II.  Pupils  should  ask  questions. 

This  should  sometimes  be  an  oral*  exercise  and  some- 
times a  written  one. 
in.  Pupils  should  answer  questions. 

This  should  sometimes  be  an  oral*  exercise  and  some- 
times a  written  one. 
lY.  Pupils  should  interpret  commands  and  also  give  them. 
This  should  generally  be  an  oral*  exercise.     Occasion- 
ally it  should  be  made  a  written  one. 
v.  Dictation  Work  or  Speech-Beading  Exercises. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  give  back  what  jou  saj — 
sometimes  orally,t  sometimes  by  writing. 
VI.  Original  Work  (written). 

(a)  News  or  journal,  once  a  week. 
(h)  Letters,  once  a  week. 

(c)  Sentences  on  difficult  forms  and  words,  occasion- 
ally. 
Vn.  Conversation  (oral*). 

Pupils  tell  anything  they  wish;  teacher  asks   ques- 
tions ;  pupils  answer ;  pupils  ask  questions,  etc. 

*  Where  the  muunal  method  is  employed  read  ttpeUing, 
t  Where  the  man  mil  method  is  employed  rea<l  tty  npeUing, 
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Arithmetic  or  Number  Work. 
Counting,  mental  addition  and  subtraction  of  small 
numbers — say  to  25.  Later,  problems  in  which  the 
numbers  are  small  and  the  language  so  simple  that 
it  may  be  comprehended  by  the  slower  pupils  in  the 
class. 

Articulation. 

(a)  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  speech  at 
all  times. 

(b)  Special  drill  upon  difficult  combinations  and  diffi- 
cult words  should  be  given. 

(c)  Practice  in  reading  and  repeating  sentences  or 
short  paragraphs— particular  attention  given  to 
smoothness  of  utterance. 

(d)  Beading  both  printed  and  written  text. 
Object  Lessons. 

Choose  some  common  thing ;  talk  about  it,  teach  all 
you  can  about  it.  Let  the  pupils  answer  questions 
upon  this  lesson  or  reproduce  it. 

Evening  Lessojis. 

tudy-hour  work  is  usually  given  pupils  about  this  time,  and 
question  of  suitable  lessons  is  a  grave  one.     I  have  used 
foUowing  exercises : 
3.  Original  Work  (once  a  week). 

Rule  columns  on  large  sheets  of  manila  paper  to  corre- 
spond with  those  upon  the  pupils'  slates.  All  writ- 
ten  work  should  be  written  m  t/ie  columfis  and  the 
slates  are  too  heavy  to  be  carried  back  and  forth 
from  the  study -rooms. 
An  exercise  in  answering  questions. 

Hektograph  twenty  or  twenty-five  general  questions 
in  blank  books  and  reijuire  the  answers  to  be  written. 
Work  upon  ask  and  tell  as  suggested  under  Fourth  Step. 
XV.  Simple  stories,  given  for  reading  exercises. 

Ask  questions  about  the  story  the  following  day. 
Have  two  or  three  pupils  give  it  orally  *  and  encour- 
age them  to  give  the  idea  without  the  exact  words 

of  the  text. 
Miss  Sweet's  Book,  No.  2,  is  a  good  reading  book  to 

place  in  the  hands  of  the  class  at  this  time. 
*  Where  the  mauual  methcMl  is  ouiployod  have  it  spelled. 
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V.  Arithmetic  Work. 

Simple  problems,  as  suggested. 
VI.  Description  of  pictures. 
VII.  Vocabulary  Exercises. 

(a)  A  list  of  all  verbs  in  the  future  tense. 

(b)  A  list  of  all  verbs  in  the  past  negative  form. 

(c)  A  list  of  all  verbs  in  the  imperative  form. 

(d)  A  list  of  all  verbs  in  the  present  progressive  fo: 

Etc. 

Fifth  Step. 

When  a  fair  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  U^ 
ask  and  to  tell  has  been  acquired  through  the  work  already  d 
scribed,  we  may  begin  work  upon  their  past-tense  forms.     Ex. 
Laura  asks  Annie  who  made  her  dress,  and  Annie  replies 
*'My  mother."     Show  the  pupils  how  to  write  this,  givin, 
them  the  past-tense  form  asked^  and  the  verb  said. 


Who? 


1. 


(1)  Laarai  asked 


who 

made 

She 

Haid 

that 

her  mother 

made 

(2)  You 
wheu 
he 

He 
that 
he 


asked 

would  go 
said 

would  go 


(3)  Aunie!  asked 
'  where  i 

'  her  book      i  was 
'  and 


you 
that 
you 

(4)  You 

He 


(5)  Edith 
if  you 
You 


told 

left 

told 

to  sit  dowu. 
went 
and 
!  sat  dowu. 


asked  I 

w»'re  sick.     ' 

said  I  ''No." 


What  ? 
Whom  ? 

3. 

Whe 
4. 

1 

1 
1 

her  dress, 
it. 

1 

it 

in 

1 

to 

1 

1 

1 

re  ?  Whom  ? 
What? 

5. 

Aunie 


Fred 
homo. 

home 
you 

her 

your  room. 
Henry 
liis  seat 


When  ?      t 


6. 


you 


next  Friday. 
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;|ie  sequence  of  tense  must  be  observed, 
^thing  but  constant  practice  will  fix  this  principle, 
sentences  like  number  four,  have  the  second  clause  writ- 
at  in  full  at  first.     Later,  have  it  written  in  this  manner : 
told  Henry  to  sit  down,  and  he  did.     Explain  carefully 
^  did  in  this  sentence  means, 
ive  only  one  infinitive  with  told  for  some  time.     Later, 
two  or  more,  but  allow  the  pupils  to  repeat  the  sign  of 
lanfinitive  for  a  considerable  time.     Ex. : 


You 


He 
en  you 


his  spoDge 


told 

to  wet 

and 

(to)  wash     his  slate, 
did. 
told  ! 

to  write       his  lesson. 


Eddie 


him 


the  sign  of  the  infinitive  is  not  repeated,  there  is  danger 
^f  t^lae  sentence  being  written  in  this  manner :  You  told  Eddie 
^jfy  ^v«"«t  his  sponge  and  wizshed  his  slate. 

^Xfi^e  the  present  infinitive  of  all  the  verbs  known  written  for 
yQ<»^b'bulary  exercises. 

I>o  not  give  the  forms.  Tell  me  where ,  7'ell  me  whf/ , 

etc. 9  ui^^  A  great  deal  of  practice  has  been  given  upon  all 

other  forms.     The  tendency  will  be  for  the  pupils  to  use 

adc^d  when  they  meisui  told,  and  vice  versa ;  and  if  the  above 

forms  are  introduced  too  early,  the  confusion  will  be  greater. 

When  the  forms  appear  in  the  original  work,  be  very  care- 

lui  to  ascertain  if  the  pupil  has  used  the  correct  one  to  express 

his  idea.     '*  Miss  B told  me  that  I  went,^^  meaning  "  Miss 

R told  me  to  go;"  "  Miss  S told  me  that  I  was  well," 

meaning  ^'  Miss  S asked  me  if  I  was  well,"  are  examples  of 

the  many  mistakes  that  will  probably  occur.     Nothing  but  a 
great  deal  of  drill  will  correct  these  mistakes. 

It  requires  months,  sometimes  more  than  a  year,  to  teach 

these  oonstructions  thoroughly.     There  is  no  need  for  monot- 

o^J  in   the  work,  however,  for  it  may  include  all  the  language 

hat  hck8  been  taught  and  a  great  deal  that  will  be  introduced. 

We     is  no  limit  to  the  extent  these  constructions  may  be 

ed. 
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Sixth  Step, 

Every  primary  department  should  be  supplied  with  U>y 

housekeeping  articles,  toy  animals,  tools,  etc.,  such  as  a  sto"^^ 

and  kettles,  a  table  and  chairs,  a  set  of  dishes,  knives,  for^^^ 

spoons,   a    set    of  washing   tools — bench,   wash-boai*d,  t«^^^' 

wringer,  clothes-pins,  pails,  etc.  (these  can  be  obtained  at  e^^^^' 

large  toy  store  for  a  trifling  sum),  a  set  of  furniture — \>^^^^ 

bureau,  sofa,  etc.,  a  set  of  carpenter^s  tools,  gardener's 

ebC.,  eiiC 

By  this  time  the  pupils  will  have  become  somewhat  w 

of  actions  performed  with  the  ordinary  school-room 

and  the  introduction  of  these  new  features  will  be  a  gr< 

stimulus. 

Such  expressions  as  the  following  may  be  taught  by 

use  of  these  toys : 

to  set  the  table  to  dig  a  hole 

to  wash  the  dishes  to  plant  some  seeds 

to  make  the  Are  to  hoe 

to  pump  some  water  to  harness  a  horse 

to  get  some  water  to  milk  a  cow 

to  sweep  the  kitchen  to  saw  some  wood 

to  scour  the  knives  to  split  some  wood 

to  dust  to  cut  down 

to  pare  potatoes  to  mend 

to  get  into  bed  to  build 

to  get  out  of  bed  to  make  a 

to  scrub  the  floor  to  feed 

to  empty  to  water 

to  stitch  on  the  machine  to  rake 

Etc.  Etc. 

This  work  will  bring  out  many  interesting  stories  of  hom4 

life  from  the  class. 

jSeventh  Step. 

Such  time  expressions  as  the  following  will  now  be  needed : 
last  year  at  once 

two  years  ago  for  a  long  time 

a  week  ago  last for  a  little  while 

next  year  before 

a  week  from after 

Etc.  Etc. 

The  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  and  expressions  found  in 
the  next  few  stej^s  should  be  carefully  taught,  and  they  should 
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;-^3d  in  every  way  possible — in  directions,  questions,  action- 
^     dictation  exercises,  stories,  etc. 

Eighth  Step. 

^:^me  something  somebody 

iC^y  anything  anybody 

40ne  nothing  nobody 

Ninth  Step. 

yiece  of one  of the  top  of 

g^    slice  of some  of the  bottom  of 

g^    j)air  of any  of the  front  of 

^    loaf  of more  of the  back  of 

a»   ^^*8S  of a  part  of the  side  of 

a  1  ninp  of the  rest  of each  of 

7'enth  Step. 

^Q  compound  personal  pronouns,  myself,  himself,  herself, 
ibemselvea,  and  ourselves.  Ex. :  I  asked  Fannie  if  her  mother 
made  lier  dress,  and  she  told  me  that  she  made  it  herself.  I 
was  sui^rised. 

Eleventh  Step. 

• 

The  pronouns  mine,  hers,  his,  yours,  theirs,  and  ours. 

Also  tbe  pronominal  adjectives  this,  these,  that,  and  those. 
Ex. :  This  is  yours.  Do  you  like  thaJt  picture  ?  Bring  those 
books  to  me.  Annie  brought  her  letter-paper  to  school  but 
Henry  and  Willie  forgot  theirs. 

Twelfth  Step. 
Here,  there. 

Tbe  expletives.  There  is  — j-,  there  are  ,  there  were 

— ,  there  was  ,  there  will  be  .     Ex. :  Mr.  B 

came  here  to  day.  You  told  me  that  my  hat  was  in  the  closet 
bat  it  ^was  not  there.  There  are  some  nice  apples  on  a  tree  in 
the  yard. 

Thirteenth  Step. 

The  participial  constructions — 


to  go  skating  to  stop  playing  —  fond  of  playing 

to  E^  s^vimming     to  stop  talking  —  tired  of 

saw flying       saw fall  heard talking 
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FourteerUh  Step. 

out  of  breath  tried  to 

in  a  hurry  had  on 

made  a  face  at tied with  (a  ribbon) 

pointed  at led  with 

had  to held  up by  (the  tail) 

began  to led by 

going  to* ,  in  the  sense  of  shall  or  wUL 

Fifteenth  Stqf>, 

Adjectives  that  resemble  verbs  in  form : 

sleepy  shut  torn  dead 

asleep  open  broken  alive 

Careful  drill  should  be  given  upon  these.  They  are  so 
easily  confused  with  the  verb  forms  in  this  manner :  He  was 
died.    The  window  is  opened,  v 

Sixteenth  Step, 

2%e  comparative  degree  of  adjectives :  Older,  larger,  better, 
prettier,  smaller,  etc.  Ex. :  I  like  Nellie^s  new  dress  better 
than  mine. 

The  interrogative  Which?  may  now  be  used.  Ex. :  Which 
is  nicer — Eddie^s  book  or  John^s  ? 

Seventeenth  Step.     The  Superlative  Degree  of  Adjectives. 

Ex.:  Henry  is  the  tallest  boy  in  my  class.     Miss  gave 

a  new  ribbon  to  each  of  the  girls.  I  think  mine  is  the  prettiest. 
Annie,  likes  hers  the  best. 

For  supplementary  drill  exercises,  utilize  the  new  expres- 
sions and  words  that  are  found  in  the  reading  lessons,  and 
those  that  the  pupils  ask  for  from  time  to  time,  when  trying 
to  express  their  own  ideas. 

The  vocabulary  may  be  increased  further  by  the  addition  of 
the  names  that  have  not  been  learned  of  ordinary  articles  of 
clothing,  food,  and  household  utensils ;  of  common  fruits,  veg- 
etables, and  grains  ;  and  of  all  the  domestic  animals  and  the 
most  common  wild  animals. 

Review  often.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  test  or  brief  exam- 


*  This  form  and  the  participial  coDHtructioiis  f^iven  in  the  **  Thirteenth 
Step  ^'  have  been  given  much  earlier  in  the  work  with  good  results. 
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iiiAtion  each  month.     Oive  a  great  deal  of  time  to  conversation 

and  origintd  work. 

When  the  work  outlined  to  this  point  has  been  thoroughly 
done,  the  class  will  probably  have  had  more  than  two  years  of 
the  column  work,  and  the  columns  may  now  be  dispensed  with. 

Eighteenth  Step.     2^he  Habitual  Present  Tense, 

We  have  used  a  few  verbs  in  this  tense  all  along.  Now 
careful  drill  upon  this  tense  of  all  verbs  should  be  given.  Try 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  it — that  we  use  it  to 
describe  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Ex.:  Fannie  <7065 
to  church  every  Sunday.     Joe  never  studies. 

Questions  using  this  form  should  be  extensively  used. 
There  is  a  gi-eat  field  for  them.  Ex.:  Where  do  you  go  to 
church  T  What  does  your  father  do  ?  Where  do  apples  grow ? 
What  do  you  do  at  night  ? 

Have  the  class  frequently  write  vocabularies  of  this  form, 
in  the  different  persons  and  numbers.  Ex.:  I  make,  you  make, 
Fannie  makes.     I  come,  you  come,  Eddie  comes. 

IKneteenth  Step, 

The  present  perfect  and  past  perfect  tenses  should  be  taught 
and  used  freely. 

Ex. :  Mary  has  been  sick  for  a  long  time.    Jennie  cried  very 

hard  yesterday.     She  had  been  naughty,  and  Miss sent 

her  to  bed. 

Twentieth  Step, 

The  conjunctive  adverbs,  while,  when,  before,  and  after. 

Ex- :  While  I  wa^  walking  in  the  park  to-day,  I  saw  a  great 
many  people.     When  I  went  into  Miss  G's  room  I  saw  an  old 

lady  there,  and  I  did  not  know  her.     When  Mr.  C comes 

here,  he  always  tells  us  that  we  must  not  make  signs.  I  wrote 
a  letter  before  I  came  to  school. 

7\oenty-Jirst  Step, 

The  conjunction  if, 

Ex. :  If  you  make  a  noise,  I  shall  punish  you.     Miss 

will  take  us  to  walk  this  afternoon,  if  we  are  good. 

Twenty-second  Step. 
The  conjunction  but  in  the  following  constructions : 
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Comparison :  Your  dress  is  brown  but  mine  is  blue. 
Contrary  to :  You  told  Henry  to  open  the  door  but  he  ope: 

the  window. 


^ 


Twentj/'third  Step, 

Words  denoting  kind  of  material. 

Ex. :  woolen  iron  brass 

cotton  silver  gingham 

silk  gold  calico 

straw  copper         leather 


wooden 
fur 

velvet 

iron 


Twenty-fourth  Step. 


The  expressions — 


to  cut  out                    to  buy 

too  large 

to  baste                       to  sell 

too  small 

to  hem                         to  pay  to 

too  tight 

to  try  on                     to  pay  for 

worn  out 

to  fit                            to  own 

wrong  side  ou 

to  press                       to  trade 

right  side  out 

Also —                to  look  like 

to  wipe  dry 

to  look  nice 

to  rub  bright 

Etc. 

Etc 

The  interrogative  How?  may  now  be  used. 


Twenty-fifth  Step, 


to  intend  to 
to  pretend  to 
to  pretend  that 


except 
until 
instead  of 


would  rather  go 
would  rather  have 
would  rather  stay 


Twenth-sixth  Step.     Relative  Pronouns. 

Some  work  may  be  given  upon  these  pronouns  in  sentences 
where  they  are  necessary  for  the  description  of  a  certain  per- 
son or  thing.  Ex. :  What  is  the  name  of  the  boy,  in  your 
class,  who  has  curly  hair?  The  little  girl,  who  came  here 
with  Miss ,  looks  like  my  sister. 

Ihoenty -seventh  Step, 

Some  work  may  also  be  given  upon  the  passive  voice,  and 
such  participial  conKtructions  as  sat  wuUrhing,  stood  Itfokinffj 
sat  setoing. 
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T%centy -eighth  Step,     Idioms. 


to  do  it  again 

to  go  on  an  errand 

to  take  a  trip  to 

to  use 

to  catch  fire 

to  set  fire  to 

to  give  it  up 

to  take  cold 

to  get feet  wet 

to  have  picture taken 


to  catch  up 

to  take  aim 

to  upset 

to  turn  over 

to  waste  time 

to  set  out 

to  walk  in 

to  take  a  seat 

to  get  out  of  the  way 

to  call  on 

to  get  home 

to  take choice 


to  get  a  scolding 
to  get  a  whipping 

upply  the  pupils  with  a  great  deal  of  simple  reading  mat- 
and  with  instructive  lessons  about  common  things.     Ascer- 
what  they  have  learned  from  these  by  skilful  que&tioning. 
"\e  them  reproduce  these  ctories  and  lessous  in  their  own 
.^^age.    They  should  also  be  able  to  reproduce  short  stories 
en  from  the  lips.     Qive  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
«ct  discourse  found  in  reading  matter,  but  do  not  have  the 
^"^^'J)ils  use  this  in  their  own  writings.     Have  original  work — 
"ters,  stories,  and  journals. 
^IKncourage  the  pupils  to  ask  questions  about  everything. 
Ht  will  require  three  or  four  years — perhaps  five  years  with 
^ne  classes — to  do  the  work  outlined. 

^t  is  believed  that  if  this  work  is  thoroughly  done,  at  its 
iidusion  the  pupils  will  have  acquired  a  practical  under- 
and  use  of  simple  language — a  good  foundation  upon 
^^^ich  to  build. 

ANNA  C.  HUKD, 
Fir$t  Amdmtant  in  the  RhotU  Island  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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HOW   TO   INCREASE   THE   INTELLIGENCE  OP 

OUR  PUPILS. 

Some  one  once  said,  "An  uneducated  hearing  man  is  far  more 
intelligent  than  an  educated  deaf  man  of  the  same  age  and 
locality/^  This  emphasizes  the  idea  that  book-learning  does 
not  increase  the  intelligence  of  a  deaf  man  as  much  as  hearing 
does  that  of  an  uneducated  hearing  man. 

We  have  long  contended  that  the  deaf  needed  something  in 
the  line  of  education  beside  a  school-room  course  in  order  to 
make  them  intelligent  in  respect  to  the  general  affairs  of  life. 
But  how  to  remedy  this  great  need  is,  perhaps^  a  hard  question 
to  answer.  It  can  be  remedied  to  a  considerable  extent  bj  the 
following  method,  which  I  fully  tested  for  a  great  many  years, 
while  principal  of  a  school  for  the  deaf,  with  very  good  results. 
Any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  an  excellent  way,  and 
one,  too,  that  interferes  with  the  school-room  affiedrB  but  little, 
and  offsets  this  little  interruption  by  the  great  benefits  con- 
ferred. 

It  is  this :  Assemble  the  whole  school  (all  the  classes)  in 
the  chapel  the  last  hour  of  school  every  Friday  afternoon  (or 
twice  a  week)  for  a  lecture  service.  These  lectures  should  be 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  from  Bible  history  down  to  the  art  of 
cooking  and  washing.  They  should  include  whatever  will 
enlighten  the  darkness  of  the  mind  of  the  deaf  that  the  school- 
room course  does  not,  and  which  parents  are  unable  to  attend 
to  from  their  inability  to  talk  by  signs. 

These  lectures  should  always  be  given  or  interpreted  by 
those  who  are  masters  of  signs  and  know  how  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  deaf  to  the  subject  in  hand  by  apt  illustration, 
and  yet  be  so  plain  and  simple  that  the  dull  pupils  can  under- 
stand and  feel  interested  in  them,  for  it  is  these  who  need  "  the 
great  awakening  ^^  most. 

Of  course  those  lines  of  thought  and  information  that  lie 
along  the  road  of  civil  and  domestic  life  must  be  the  leading 
ones  in  order  to  prepare  these  people  for  their  walks  of  life 
with  all  the  information  we  can  give  them ;  even  such  matters 
as  to  how  to  wash  and  scrub  clean  easily  and  quickly,  and  not 
injure  the  clothes  nor  the  paint,  should  be  included.  Other 
subjects  should  be  practical  farming,  gardening,  and  fruit- 
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raising,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals.      Once  in  a  while 

lectures  on  the  humorous  side  of  life  should  be  ^ven.    There 

should  also  be  lectures  on  morality,  moral  science,  and  good 

manners  at  home,  in  society,  at  church,  etc.      These  latter 

&re  greatly  needed  by  the  deaf,  as  deafness  prevents  them 

£rom  receiving  such  hints  and  criticisms  as  hearing  children 

c^onstantly  have. 

From  my  long  experience  in  this  direction,  I  should  say  that 
^he  following  rules  must  be  strictly  observed  in  order  to  make 
"^hese  lectures  pleasant  and  productive  of  the  best  results : 

Ist.  No  talking  by  the  pupils  or  teachers  should  be  allowed ; 
"ftJiere  should  be  absolute  quiet  from  beginning  to  end  during 
'ttie  lecture. 

2d.  Pupils  should  be  seated  in  the  chapel  in  classes  with 
"their  respective  teachers,  so  that  the  teachers  can  take  full 
<!are  of  them.     The  teacher's  time  still  belongs  to  the  class. 

3d.  Devise  some  humane  but  effective  way  to  enforce  silence 
and  good  behavior  otherwise  than  by  scolding  or  coaxing. 

4th.  The  one  who  lectures  must  be  entirely  free  from  any 
care  of  the  audience.  If  any  pupil  distracts  or  annoys  the 
lecturer,  the  attention  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  pupil 
who  causes  the  annoyance  must  be  called  to  the  pupil,  and  the 
pupil  or  class  must  not  be  scolded  from  the  platform.  This 
gains  the  lecturer  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  pupils. 

5th.  The  lecture  should  not  begin  till  all  are  seated  and 
qaiet,  in  order  to  teach  and  train  the  deaf  to  respect  the 
lecturer  and  to  reverence  the  place. 

PHILIP  A.  EMERY,  M.  A., 

Cfdeago,  lU. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  CONVENTION. 

The  Fourteenth  Conyention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  was  held  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michi- 
gan, July  2  to  8, 1895.     The  number  of  schools  represented  was 
53,  a  larger  number  than  at  any  previous  Convention.     The 
number  of  members  present  was  329,  of  whom  227  were  regu- 
lar and  102  honorary  members,  a  larger  number  than  at  any 
previous  Convention,  except  the  Twelfth  held  at  New  York  in 
1890.     The  large  attendance  from  the  Central,  Western,  and 
Southern  States  was  especially  gratifying,  as  it  indicated  a 
high  degree  of  interest  in  the  work,  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  advance  it  in  every  possible  way  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
in  those  sections  of  the  country.     The  East  sent  some  of  its 
ablest  principals  and  best  teachers,  but  only  a  few  of  the  East- 
ern schools  were  well  represented  in  respect  to  numbers. 

The  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Convention 
by  the  Michigan  School  were  admirable,  and  we  hope  the  prece- 
dent established  thereby  will  be  followed  in  future  meet- 
ings. The  payment  of  a  small  sum  for  board  enabled  the 
members  to  feel  that  they  were  not  trespassing  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  Institution,  while  the  charges  were  so  low 
as  not  to  be  burdensome.  The  convenience  and  comfort  of  all 
were  better  pro^'ided  for  than  they  could  have  been  in  hotels, 
the  expense  to  each  individual  was  less,  the  opportunities 
for  becoming  generally  acquainted  were  greater,  and  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  hall  for  the  sessions,  of  rooms  for 
committee  meetings,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  text-books, 
Hcliool-room  work  and  shop  work,  all  under  one  roof,  was  such 
as  could  not  have  been  had  in  any  other  way.  The  Michigan 
School  itself,  with  its  Hue  buildings,  efficient  administration, 
excellent  industrial  work,  and  well-taught  pupils,  many  of 
whom  were  present,  afforded  a  valuable  object-lesson.  The 
courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  of  Superintendent  Clarke,  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  his  large  corps  of  teachers  and 
officers,  and  the  kind  attentions  of  the  citizens  of  Flint,  were 
also  features  of  the  Convention  that  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  by  those  who  were  present. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  of  Georgia,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Convention,  and  presided  over  its  deliberations  with  dignity 
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and  impartiality.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Clarke,  of  Michigan, 
Ilia  aasistantB  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  Secret 
efficiently  and  faithfully,  and  the  excellent  arrangement; 
the  Business  Committee,  composed  of  the  several  heads  of 
partments,  enabled  the  large  amount  of  work  laid  out  for 
Convention  to  be  disposed  of  orderly  and  thoroughly. 

The  time  of  the  Convention  was  largely  devoted  to  Nor 

work  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  of  Illin 

This   gave  opportunity   for  the  introduction   of    many 

oellent  papers,  for  the  discussion  of  important  topics,  ] 

for  the  questions  and  answers  which  are  so  helpful  to  youn 

teachers.    The  *'  Question  Box  *'  with  its  prearranged  que: 

and  replies  wUl  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  printed  I 

ceedin^ ;    in  the  Convention,  partly  because  their  subjc 

fV'ere  bo  numerous  and  varied,  followed  one  another  so  rapi 

And    were  presented  so  concisely,  and  partly  because  1 

c^me  at  the  close  of  the  daily  sessions,  when  members  ^ 

'^eary,  they  could  not  receive  the  full  consideration  that 

iKuportance  and   the  careful  preparation   of  many  of  tl 


The  Oral  Section,  under  Professor  Gordon,  the  Aurici 
XDepartment,  under  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  Industrial  Departm< 
^^nder  Mr.  Swiler,  and  the  School-Room  Exhibit,  prepa 
^t:a.nder  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  were  ^11  more  ^ 
'^'CnfiaticaUy  and  fully  carried  out  than  at  any  previous  C 
^^entiony  and  were  successful  and  useful.  We  hope  they  ' 
liiave  equal  prominence  in  future  meetings. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Convention,  in  view 

"Uie  great  future  interests  involved,  was  its  organization,  i 

^lermanent  form,  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis.     The  const 

%ion   presented  by  the  Standing  P^Ixecutive  Committee  y 

adopted  with  slight  modifications,  an<l    its  author,  Presid 

^shillaudet.  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  reorgani 

saaociation  by  a  large  and  enthusiaKtic  majority.     This  e 

tion  was  a  recognition  at  once  of  the  inestimable  servi 

Pteaident  Ghdlaudet  has  rendered  to  the  work  of  deaf-m 

iaatruction,  and  of  the  candor  and  courage  with  which 

has  always  maintained  his  convictions.     The  numerous  ot 

oflkes  of  the  new  organization  were   ulso  wisely  filled,  i 

there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  future,  as  in 

paaty '*  The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 

for  the   old   name  is    hap])ily  retained — will  continue  to 
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an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  education  and  welf ^ ^ 
of  the  deaf. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  to  be  printed  in  ^ulx 
at  the  press  of  the  Michigan  School,  under  the  editorahif^   ^ 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Clarke,  and  copies  will  be  supplied  free  to     ^^ 
the  members  of  the  reorganized  Convention.     Persons  i3C3« 
present  at  the  Convention  who  are  entitled  to  become  memi 
can  do  so  on  application  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  L. 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minnesota.     We  print  in 
following  pages  the  constitution  adopted  and  a  list  of  t2i< 
officers  elected.  E.  A.  P. 


CONSTITUTION  OF   THE  CONVENTION  OP   AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Abticle  I. 

Name, 

This  association  shall  be  called  The  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

Abticle  II. 
Objects. 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be — 

Firsts  to  secure  the  harmonious  union  in  one  organization 
of  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  educating  the  deaf  in 
America. 

JSeco7id,  to  provide  for  general  and  local  meetings  of  such 
persons,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  of  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  a  free  interchange  of  views  concerning  methods 
and  means  of  educating  the  deaf. 

7'hird,  to  promote,  by  the  publication  of  reports,  essays, 
and  other  writings,  the  education  of  the  deaf  on  the  broadest, 
most  advanced,  and  practical  lines,  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments and  practice  suggested  by  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention,  in  1886, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Berkeley,  California : 

Whereas  the  experience  of  many  years  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
has  plainly  shown  that  among  the  members  of  this  class  of  peraons  great 
differences  exist  in  mental  and  physical  conditions,  and  in  capacity  for 
improvement,  making  results  easily  possible  in  certain  cases  which  are 
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And  sometimes  actually  uDattainable  in  others,  these  differ- 
siif(gesting  widely  different  treatment  with  different  individuals : 
m  ^  is  therefore 

Hetohed,  That  the  system  of  instruction  existing  at  present  in  America 
C70iiimends  itself  to  the  world,  for  the  reason  that  its  tendency  is  to  in- 
cislnde  all  known  methods  and  expedients  which  have  been  found  to  be  of 
<^alne  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  while  it  allows  diversity  and  inde- 
-pendence  of  action,  and  works  at  the  same  time  harmoniously,  aiming  at 
^be  attainment  of  an  object  common  to  all. 

Hesohed,  That  earnest  snd  persistent  endeavors  should  be  made  in 

^rery  school  for  the  deaf  to  teach  every  pupil  to  speak  and  read  from 

"ftlie  lips,  and  that  such  efforts  should  be  abandoned  only  when  it  is 

-X^lftiuly  evident  that  the  measure  of  success  attained  does  not  justify  the 

^lecessary  amount  of  labor ;  provided  that  the  children  who  are  given  to 

«uticulation  teachers  for  trial  should  be  given  to  teachers  who  are  trained 

^or  the  work,  and  not  to  novices,  before  saying  that  it  is  a  failure ;  and 

provided  that  a  general  test  be  made,  and  that  those  who  are  found  to 

liave  sufficient  hearing  to  distinguish  sounds  shall  be  instructed  aurally. 

Fourth^  as  an  association,  to  stand  committed  to  no  par- 
ticular theory,  method,  or  system,  adopting  as  its  guide 
the  following  motto:  '^Any  method  for  good  results;  all 
methods,  and  wedded  to  none.^' 

Abticle  m. 

Members, 

SxdtioN  1.  All  persons  actively  engaged  in  the  education  of 
^he  deaf  may  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  member- 
^liip  in  the  association  on  payment  of  the  prescrilMHl  fees,  and 
^^rreeing  to  this  constitution. 

SscnoN  2.  Eligibility  of  applicants  is  to  l>e  determined  by 
t^lie  Standing  Executive  Committee  and  rejKirteil  tr>  the  iUm- 
'V^ention. 

Sectioh  3.  Any  person  may  become  an  honorary  m^ftnlMfr  of 
%.lie  association,  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privileg#fs  of  ruern- 
l^ership,  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  oliiiUi,  on  luring 
elected  by  vote  of  the  association. 

SscTioir  4.  Each  person  joining  th^r  n»M¥H:\Hi'um  shall  jiay  a 
fee  of  two  dollars  for  the  first  yt^wr  and  on^;  dollar  arinuaJly 
hereafter. 

SiCTiOH  5.  Any  member  of  tL^r  wn^ftnskUou  *UrHinhff  Uf  <*jnn 
mute  the  annual  does  inU}  a  ^iuii\h  inkyin^ui  inr  Viif,  nhaJJ  1/^ 
constituted  a  life  memlj^  fm  tL^  \/^ym*^ti  of  iwiruiy  i'tvir  *ioi 
lars. 

SKnox  6.  ApplicatioD**  1m  su^utf*fr%$ii\f  umtX  \m'  tun/U'.  t// 
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Executive  Committee  and  the  Committees  on  local  meet- 
3  shall  determine. 

icnoN  3.  Proxies  shall  not  be  used  at  any  meeting  of  the 
^xsiation,  but  they  may  be  used  in  committee  meetings. 
ECTiON  4.  Notice  of  general  meetings  shall  be  given  at  least 
months  in  advance,  and  notice  of  local  meetings  at  least 
months  in  advance. 

ECTION  5.  The  business  of  the  association  shall  be  trans- 
only  at  general  meetings,  and  at  such  meetings  one  hun- 
^  voting  members  of  the  association  must  be  present  to 
stitute  a  quorum. 

Abticle  VI. 


rm.  the  first  election  of  officers  held  under  the  provisions  of 
^  j^^»  constitution,  said  election  occurring  immediately  after  its 
}^^Fj)tion,  all  duly  accredited  active  members  of  the  Fourteenth 
4^xx.vention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  shall  be  en- 
tJ.40d  to  vote,  said  members  making  payment  of  their  member- 
^-£p  fees  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportu- 
after  he  shall  have  been  elected. 

Article  "VH. 

Amendments. 

rFhis  constitution  may  be  amended  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 

two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  general  meeting  of 

tho  association,  provided  that  at  such  meeting  at  least  one 

biuiidred  and  fifty  voting  members  of  the  association  shall  be 

present. 

Abticle  VIII. 

I>eviBe8  and  bequests  may  be  worded  as  follows :  '^  I  give, 
de'vise,  and  bec^ueath  to  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf,  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  in  such  manner  as  the  Standing  Executive 
Coiximittee  thereof  may  direct,^'  etc. ;  and  if  there  be  any  con- 
ditdcms,  add,  ^'subject  only  to  the  following  conditions,  to 
wit  ." 

Adopted  at  J^linty  Michigan,  Jvly  5,  1895. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERlO^^ 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  Flint,  Michigan,  ui3<^®' 
the  constitution  adopted  by  the  Convention.  They  are  ^ 
continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  b^'^^ 
power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  body  t^^' 
fore  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Convention.  The  sev^^ 
persons  first  named  constitute  the  Standing  Executive  Coik>^ 
mittee : 

President,  Edward  M.  Oallaudet,  of  Washington. 

Vice-President.  Franois  D.  Clarkb,  of  Michigan. 

Secretary,  S.  Tefft  Walker,  of  Illinois. 

Treasurer,  James  L.  Smith^  of  Minnesota. 

Directors,  Sarah  Fdller,  of  Massachusetts,  D.  0.  Dudley, 
of  Colorado,  and  J.  R.  Dobyns,  of  Mississippi. 

Covtrnittee  for  the  Normal  /Section. 

Abel  S.  Clark,  of  Connecticut,  Chairman/  J.  W.  Blatt- 
NER,  of  Texas,  Alice  Noyes  Smith,  of  Minnesota,  Ada  R.  Kimo, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Katharine  Partridge,  of  Maryland. 

Committee  for  the  Tndtistrial  Section, 

Warren  Robinson,  of  Wisconsin,  Chairman;  Edward  J. 
Hecker,  of  Indiana,  Edwin  H.  Barton,  of  Michigan,  William 
Nurse,  of  Ontario,  and  Helen  Ohnstad,  of  Wisconsin. 

Committee /or  the  Oral  Section, 

Joseph  C.  Gordon,  of  Washington,  Chairman;  Caroline  A. 
Yale,  of  Massachusetts,  Adelia  C.  Fay,  of  Connecticut,  Edwin 
S.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Lottie  P.  Clarke,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Committee  for  the  Art  Section. 

Philip  G.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  Chairman  ;  Clara  H.  Stxvxks, 
of  Illinois,  Theophilus  d'Estrella,  of  California,  E.  M.  R.  Tay- 
lor, of  Missouri,  and  Gabrielle  M.  Le  Prince,  of  New  York. 

Committee  for  the  Auricular  Section. 

3.  A.  Gillespie,  of  Nebraska,  Chairman;  J.  C.  Gordon,  of 
Washington,  F.  D.  Clarke,  of  Michigan,  Frank  B.  Yatu,  of 
Arkansas,  and  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  Nebraska. 

3M 
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Committee  for  the  Kindergarten  Section, 

Maby  McCk)WEN,  of  niinois,  Chairman;  Hebmine  Hauff,  of 
Sentuckj,  Louise  Morgan,  of  Illiiiois,  Z.  F.  Westebvelt,  of 
!New  York,  and  Oathabine  Cbockeb,  of  Illinois. 

Eastern  Local  Committee, 

Edwabd  B.  Nelson,  of  New  York,  Chairman;  Thomas  F. 
Fox,  of  New  York,  F.  W.  Booth,  of  Pennsylvania,  Bobebt  Pat- 
TBBflON,  of  Ohio,  and  0.  F.  Elwood,  of  Michigan. 

Western  Local  Committee, 

Fbank  W.  Metgalf,  of  Utah,  Chairman;  W.  A.  Caldwell, 
of  California,  D.  W.  McDebmid,  of  Manitoba,  Annie  Mobse,  of 
Illinois,  and  G.  L.  Wyckoff,  of  Iowa. 

Southern  Local  Committee. 

Wesley  O.  Connob,  of  Georgia,  Chairman;  J.  H.  Johnson, 
of  Alabama,  Annie  Bogebs,  of  Kentucky,  Philip  H.  Bbown,  of 
Xjouisiana,  and  Anna  C.  Allen,  of  North  Carolina. 


lailNUTES  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CONFEB- 
ENCE  OF  SUPEBINTENDENTS  AND  PBINCIPALS 
AT  FLINT,  MICHIGAN. 

The  Conference  of  Supeiintendents  and  Principals  of  Ameri- 
^;an  Schools  for  the  Deaf  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan,  on  Wednesday,  July  3, 1895,  at  8  P.  M. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Executive  Committee.  He  nominated  Dr.  Job  Wil- 
liams, Principal  of  the  Hartford  School,  for  chairman,  and 
J.  A.  Tillinghast,  Superintendent  of  the  Montana  School,  for 
secretary.  By  unanimous  vote  these  nominations  were  ap- 
proved, and,  upon  taking  the  chair,  Dr.  Williams,  in  a  few 
words,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him. 
He  then  called  for  the  business  in  hand. 

President  Gallaudet  stated  that  the  objects  of  the  meeting 
were  (1)  to  consider  the  question  of  resuming  the  publication 
of  the  Annals  in  view  of  the  contemplated  reorganization  of 
the  Convention,  and  (2)  to  discuss  the  matter  of  a  reorganiza^ 
tion  of  the  Conference. 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Nelson,  Principal  of  the  Central  New  York  Insti- 
tution, offered  the  following  resolutions : 

WhereoH  the  fiuaucial  support  accorded  through  many  years  by  the 
boards  of  directors  of  many  of  the  institutions  of  this  country  and  Can- 
ada to  the  American  AntuiU  of  the  Deaf  has  been  an  essential  element 
of  the  marked  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  since  its  revi- 
val  in  18r>8  ;  and 

WherfOM  such  support  has  been  obtained  in  the  past,  and  is  likely  to  be 
most  easily  secured  in  the  future,  by  an  organization  deriving  no  fnnds 
from  other  sources  :   be  it 

Henolveds  That  in  view  of  the  proposed  organization  and  incorporation 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  into  an  associa- 
tion which  may  hold  funds  and  possibly  be  endowed,  it  will  be  prudent 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  members  of  the  profession  at  large,  to 
whom  the  AnnaU  is  an  ur^an  of  great  importance,  that  the  publication 
of  the  said  magazine  be  hereafter  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Ani«r- 
ican  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

After  a  full  discussion  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

It  was  voted  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  presented  bj 
the  chairman  of  the  Conference  to  the  Convention  for  such  ae- 
tion  as  the  latter  body  might  see  fit  to  take. 

President  Gallaudet,  by  permission,  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  College  at  Washing- 
ton to  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  by  permission,  made  a  statement  conoeming 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Classification  of  Methods  of  In- 
Htruction  appointed  by  the  Seventh  Conference. 

The  chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  a 
bill  recently  introduced  into  the  Connecticut  legislature,  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  congenitally  deaf. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Saturday 
evening. 

A  Hecond  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  Saturday, 
July  6,  at  7  P.  M.,  Dr.  Williams  in  the  chair.  The  Convention 
having  approved  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  publication  of 
the  Anndls  to  the  Conference,  it  was  voted  to  elect  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  take  charge  of  that  matter. 

The  following  nominations  were  then  made  for  members  of 
the  committee  on  publication  of  the  Annals:  Messrs.  Mathi- 
son,  Swiler,  R.  O.  Johnson,  Crouter,  Ray,  Tate,  Ely,  J.  BL 
Johnson,  Yates,  Jenkins,  Gillespie,  Patterson,  and  Booth,  and 
Miss  Yale. 
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The  chairman  appointed  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  Principal  of  the 
IMKnnesota  School,  and  Mr.  Lars  Larson,  Pnncipal  of  the  New 
^dexico  School,  as  tellers. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wall^er,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution, 
znoved  election  by  ballot,  and  the  motion  prevailed.  President 
Crallaudet  moved,  however,  that  Dr.  Job  Williams  be  made 
tile  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
'unanimously. 

The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows :  Mathison  26,  Crouter 
16,  Bay  15,  R  O.  Johnson  13,  Swiler  11,.  Miss  Yale  10,  Tate  8, 
J.  H.  Johnson  7,  Yates  6,  Jenkins  5,  Booth  5,  Gillespie  3,  Pat- 
terson 2,  Wright  1.  The  chairman  declared  Mr.  Mathison 
elected,  but  no  election  in  the  case  of  the  rest,  and  a  second 
ballot  was  taken. 

This  resulted  as  follows :  R.  O.  Johnson  21,  Ray  19,  Crouter 
16,  Swiler  10,  J.  H.  Johnson  9,  Tate  6,  Ely  5,  Booth  4,  Miss 
Yale  3,  Yates  3,  Gillespie  2,  Patterson  1.  The  chairman  de- 
clared Messrs.  R.  O.  Johnson  and  J.  E.  Ray  elected.  On 
motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  Conference  for  Dr.  Crouter  as  the  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  The  Secretary  then  read  the  names  of 
those  who  should  constitute  the  committee  on  the  publication 
of  the  A  nnalSy  as  follows :  Job  Williams,  of  Connecticut ;  R. 
Mathison,  of  Ontario,  R.  O.  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  J.  E.  Ray, 
of  Kentucky,  and  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Walker  moved  that  associate  or  corresponding  editors, 
one  from  each  State,  be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
editor  at  Washington,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  resources  of 
the   periodical.      After   discussion,    Mr.   W.   O.    Connor,   of 
Georgia,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  to  the  effect 
that  the  committee  may,  if  they  see  fit,  appoint  one  person 
in  each  State,  such  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  that  State,  for  corresponding  editor.     The  amend- 
ment was  accepted,  and  as  amended  the  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Metcalf,  Superintendent  of  the  Utah  School, 
moved  that  the  Annals  be  published  nine  times  each  year. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Booth  offered  an  amendment  reducing  the  number 
to  six  a  year.  After  some  diecussion,  the  amendment'  was 
accepted  and  the  motion  as  amended  was  carried. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institute, 
moyed  that  the  Conference  hold  its  future  meetings  on  the 
day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Convention.     Discussion 
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followed,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Tate,  Superintendent  of  the  Missoi. 

School,  moved  as  a  substitute  that  the  matter  be  referred 

the  committee  that  had  just  been  elected.     Mr.  Tate's  motia 

was  carried. 

Upon  a  motion  to  adjourn  being  carried,  the  chairman  c 

olared  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  A.  TILLINGHA8T, 

Secretary 

SCHOOL   ITEMS. 

American  School. — Miss  Lucy  S.  Williams,  who  has  beei^ 
teacher  since  1875,  resigned  in  June  because  of  ill  health.  liV 
Lucy  Clark,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Abel  S.  Clark,  has  been  • 
pointed  a  teacher.  She  taught  in  the  New  York  Instituk;: 
last  year. 

Califorfiia  Institution. — Arrangements  have  been  made  | 
the  education  of  pupils  from  Arizona  in  this  Institution,  as 
already  done  with  pupils  from  Nevada. 


Clarke  Institution. — Miss  Rebecca  Sparrow  has  resigned  tl 
position  of  teacher  to  teach  in  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  as 
Miss  Ella  Scott  to  teach  in  the  Whipple  School.  Miss  CarolLi 
Blodget,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  and  Miss  Julia  Grci 
venor,  ^  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  connected  with  the  Nc 
mal  School  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  have  been  appoint-^ 
teachers. 


Colorado  School. — Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo  has  been  appointed 
an  additional  articulation  teacher.    The  exclusively  oral  class 
proceed  as  before,  while  Mrs.  Argo  devotes  herself  to  t^ 
training  in  speech  and  speech-reading  of  pupils   othenri 
taught  manually. 


Gallaudet  College. — At  the  last  commencement  of  Y'* 
University  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  up 
President  Gallaudet. 

Dr.  Gordon  has  resumed  the  full  duties  of  his  former  pi 
fesHorship,  some  of  which,  when  the  Normal  Department  'Vi 
established,  he  relinquished  in  order  to  direct  that  work  a 
the  Depai'tment  of  Articulation.  The  Normal  Departing 
during  the  present  year  will  be  under  the  direction  of    1 
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Deni9^>^'  Principal  of  the  Kendall  School,  and  the  Department 
I  Aff^ioulation  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hall.  Miss 
May  ]%C»*'^^>  ^-  -^j  ^  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution 
and  of  Oallaudet  College,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  in- 
stnicfcio'^'  She  will  teach  both  in  the  CoUege  and  in  the  Ken- 
dull  Soliool. 

Mr-   E<iward  P.  Clarke,  B.  Ph.,  a  giaduate  of  Tufts  College, 
Massa-oliusetts,  Mr.  Albert  C.  Gow,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Wil- 
liam 3^^^^  College,  Missouri,  who  last  year  was  connected 
^th  tli-e  Missouri  Schocfl  as  superintendent's  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Josbua  Barbee,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Westminster  College, 
Missau^ti,  have  been  appointed  Normal  Fellows.     Miss  May 
(greener,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  High  School,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Greener,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  has 
\)eeii  acUnitted  as  a  Normal  student. 

The  additional  buildings  and  modifications  of  former  build- 
ings mentioned  in  the  April  A  nnals  have  been  completed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  affording  excellent  accommodations  for 
the  young  women  of  the  College  and  for  the  boys  of  the 
Kendall  School. 


Georgia  School. — Miss  Katharine  King,  late  of  the  Iowa 
School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  oral  teachers. 


TUiiioia  Institution, — Mr.  Allen  C.  Waddell,  a  teacher  in  the 
Institution  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  feeling  that  his  health 
demands  a  change  of  work,  is  going  to  reside  near  Pasadena, 
^ifornia,  where  he  has  purchased  a  farm.     Miss  Bertha  Mel- 
ifiQ,  whose  talent  as  an  elocutionist  added  to  the  enjoyment 
of  t^lie  Convention  at  Flint  last  summer,  returns  to  the  Kansas 
^'^titution,  having  taught  in  Ilhnois  two  years.     Miss  Lucy 
^'^^odell,  who  has  taught  for  two  years,  leaves  the  Institution 
^  ^nter  upon  the  duties  of  a  professional  nurse.     Miss  Emma 
^    A?7ait,  who  has  taught  for  fifteen  years,  retires  at  her  own 
^^^luest,  desiring  to  rest  from  the  labor  of  teaching.     Miss 
U&ry  Martin  "has  been  advised  by  her  physician  that  rest  is  im- 
perative in  her  case,  and  will  therefore  be  granted  several 
nionths'  absence.     Mr.  Asa  Williams,  a  supervisor,  leaves  the 
work  to  enter  a  medical  college  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  succeeded 
by  ULr.  Chaiies  Shepherd,  of  Coffeen,  Illinois,  who  has  been  a 
teacdher  in  the  public  schools  of  his  county. 
Improvements  have  be^p  made  during  the  summer  which 


f \toPOttft«*'  *';^ae¥e»**  „  State  «^' „*cie«^  ^*T-^e 
»»^''     o^?»^^'     Is  \>««*  '    a   o«\T  ^**^  tei  io'  ^!!! 


ft  pipe  ''*^  A  60  a»  ^  «, ,  ft  totft^ ""'  ^^eeo  ^»*^  iroto 


ftftd  set.  ft^^  ^.    It  ^       ^fttxce  ^»  ottoge  t 

*^    '  dec^ae*  to  cu         ^,tt  «"j^^vuoV«,  as  tV^       4t  pt*^  V    ^^ 

«\ace  o^  o^      Aep»^^*  "^v^oce^  ^  •  ^\  ^e  ^^  ^ 

,  rK«tit«*'^'"  .  ,vxi8  ^'e»^'  *tivc^i^g*«  ^""^ 

aecAVfy^o^^^-^'^' 
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«  coarse  of  study  has  been  remodelled.     Provision  has 

made  for  a  systematic  course  of  journal  writing  and  com- 

^xijon,  commencing  with  the  second  and  ending  with  the  ninth 

Object  and  observation  lessons  will  be  prominent  fea- 

during  the  coming  year.     TarbelFs  *'*'  Lessons  in  Litera- 

|.^^^Oy''  Parts  1  and  2,  will  be  substituted  for  Reed  and  Eellogg's 

4&  G^T^^^^  Lessons.''     For  general  reading  in  the  sixth  and 

seventh  years,  "  -SJsop's  Fables,"  "  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  etc., 

^y^ill  be  used.     In  the  final  year  '^  Clark's  Primer  of  English 

32^<J  American  Literature  "  wiil  be  added. 

The  teaching  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  selected  pu- 
pilB  has  been  discontinued,  and  this  work  will  now  be  done 
only  ^  the  exclusively  oral  classes.  All  new  pupils  entering 
the  school  will  be  given  one  year's  trial  in  this  department. 

The  new  shop  and  printing-office  building  has  been  re- 
modelled and  finished  up  in  colors,  and  the  interior  of  the  en- 
tire school  building  has  been  painted,  varnished,  and  tinted. 


JCansas  School, — Changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors  have 
been  made  as  follows :  Miss  Fannie  Henderson  goes  to  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  Miss  Mary  Holder  to 
the  Iowa  School ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Hubbell,  Miss  Mollie  Medcraf t, 
liiss  Joanna  Randolph,  Miss  Ida  Cole,  and  Miss  Mattie  Eddy  are 
not  re-employed.  Miss  Bertha  Mellen,  late  of  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution, will  teach  articulation.  Miss  Angie  Mackey,  of 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  is  a  new  and  inexperienced  teacher. 
Sozne  of  the  classes  will  be  combined,  thus  reducing  the  num- 
bex*  of  teachers  required,  but  probably  one  or  two  more 
tesi,chers  will  be  appointed.  Mr.  Homer  Bodley  has  been  ap- 
poxnted  supervisor  of  the  boys. 

^f  or  the  first  time,  pupils  will  be  received  at  six  years  of  age 
^o^r  the  kindergarten  class. 

^^XetUucky  School, — Mr.  Herbert  E.  Day,  M.  A,  a  graduate 
0^       Brown  University  and  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gal- 
hk«:%det  College,  formerly  supervisor  of  boys  in  the  California  lu- 
stra, 't^ation,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers.    Miss  Breck- 
®i=i:zndge  has  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  her  position 
u^    'Ue  Oral  Department,  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Florence 
Bennett,  formerly  of  the  McCowen  School,  and  later  of  the 
^^suhington  State  School.     Miss  Mary  D.  Tilson,  who  was 
irckined  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
in    'tJie  Colored  Department. 


>*iool  tteins, 

.  .   .^...'4:^*.'«. — Mis8  Edith  Rambo,  who  has  had 

'    ^•..-:iiiv:r\L  articulation  class  of  the  Oral  Depart- 

:»»«.   '.'.'U  years,  died  at  her  home  in  Stamford, 

..  lu..*  I    ».  '.Sv^.D.      She  was  a  faithful  and  efficient 

.»     :.i5>^  for  bei,nnners  has  been  added  to  the 

iiii:..!.  lud  iliss  Belle  Howard,  formerly  a  teacher 

.:<^:^  S"!i«^ol,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the 


• "., 


Ik." 


'..  -Miss  Laura  C.  Yerkes,  the  senior  teacher 
v::v     i;u>  held   the  position  for  five  years,  has 
t     i.*f-t'.L     The  vacancy  has  been  tilled  by  the 
»w  ''lia*  Fi.  Frances  Hancock,  who  was  trained 


•  *^  — .  Miss  Ida  M.  Jack  has  resigned  her  place 
.  •  .  i.>». 'J or.  intending  to  rest  for  a  time.  Miss 
.  ^-.i  ^1  ;*«>  Mary  Knickerbocker,  both  of  Flint, 
lA^j-  \  >ijLip!»on,  formerly  of  the  South  Dakota 
^    •Ltf.  id»  U\l  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 


>.     .     ?v      • .  •.   xw- ••  >/, — Mr.  Paul  Binuer,  who  has  con- 

-  ^     VI  vkI  the  Training  School  of  the  Wisconsin 

•n  ., ..  ,^ .  *^    v>4ii  .icc  sucoessfnlly  for  the  past  twelve  years, 

«^^  Vv..    ■  =-4'^*'.*^J  -V*  rvsign  his  position  on  account  of  fail- 

i»^    v-i^:t-       **    >  sAivxtHHlod  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Taylor,  who  has 

t«i*i^  >«t'w*4    •N»fc*^  •\;,'xfcienoe  in  teacliing  hearing  children  and 

•kflha.  i>^t%«»  "ft^  %  ^■•ci.tvr  of  the  deaf  in  the  Clarke  Institution. 

V*  K  «««i^a«*|^    *    iXv  School  Board,  held  on  the  4th  of  June 

'■1.^^  41^,  ^V«^^  v^k'Iutions  were  ado2)ted : 

^'iH^'^,,    '"^^fc  wfc«>  ?i*4?vfmt indent  of  S<.'lu)ol8  is  liereby  iu8tructe<l,  in 

*^-i  -irfn  "-^    *   N*i^l.  ^"^  this  Board,  to  prepjm*  u  ntkinmiitiicatioii  to 

%  *^n  '^*-*'   K  Vw«*i  K«»irt*utH  meruorijiliziiij,'  that  body  to  provide 

tui  \bi  iitfUiJ*L  tki^^iM  -ifiifitaetiou  uud  truiniu}^'  of  oral  teachers  of  the 

Wli  iu!i»>C  """^  %»  "^^Wi.^tw  therefor,  aud  oflferiuj^  the  fo-operatiou  of 

'i^.^trii  "^^ *^*^  ^^ >M»i<tf«l  the  name  iu  persou  at  the  ucxt  meeting 

ti  iu,.  ^.mii^  iMiMJn  «Alt  aeot^ssary  information,  explanatitms,  und 

^^^^1|^l|^l0^pgllMMid«iitaud  secretary  1>e,  und  thoy  are  hereby, 

.^mmmnhMI^^*^ '^®  ^^*'^'*^  boards  of  Sheboypni,  Mani- 

-J-lIiIp^**^  llllfct'nidi   Marinette,  Fond  dii  La<',  Superior, 

,^^)|^;|WfM» Point,  and  such  otht.>r  cities  as  tliey  deem 

^l^ggngHil  action  with  this  Hoard  un  this  subject. 


r 
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Minnesota  SchooL^-The  following  resignations  have  taken 
3)lace  in  the  corps  of  instructors :  Mr.  D.  F.  Bangs,  to  accept 
"the  supeiintendency  of  the  North  Dakota  School ;  Mr.  Olof 
Hanson,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  profession  of  archi- 
tecture ;  Miss  Helen  Vail,  to  teach  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  Miss  Maiia  Peterson,  to  marry  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith. 
Miss  Katie  Gloeser,  who  had  been  acting  as  substitute  during 
the  year,  was  not  reappointed.  The  places  thus  made  vacant 
have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mi\  W.  W.  Beadell,  a 
graduate  of  the  Iowa  Institution  and  of  Gallaudet  College; 
Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the  principal  of  the  Georgia 
School,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology 
and  of  the  Normal  Depai'tment  of  Gallaudet  College;  Miss 
Clara  Halverson,  formerly  of  the  North  Dakota  School ;  Miss 
Florence  Heizer,  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Quinn,  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Alice  Noyes  Smith,  who  rested  from 
her  school-room  duties  last  year,  resumes  work,  and  her  sub- 
stitute, Mr.  Thomas  Sheridau,  has  been  added  to  the.  regulai* 
force.  Miss  Hattie  L.  Cornell,  visitors^  attendant  and  office 
assistant  last  year,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  in  the  place 
of  Miss  Yinnie  L.  Wood,  who  has  been  appointed  teacher  in 
the  North  Dakota  School,  and  Miss  Stout,  of  Iowa,  takes  Miss 
Cornell's  place.  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  an  experienced  printer  of 
Faribault,  a  hearing  man,  takes  charge  of  the  printing-office 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Seaton,  who  has  been  appointed 
teacher  and  instructor  of  piinting  in  the  North  Dakota  School. 

The  rotary  system,  which  has  given  satisfaction  during  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  three  addi- 
tional classes. 

A  two-story  and  basement  stone  building  has  been  erected 
as  a  carpenter  shop. 

Mississippi  Institution, — Miss  Washington,  an  oral  teacher, 
resigned  in  July  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Washing- 
ton State  SchooL  Miss  Maggie  Mitchell,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Missouri  Schof*l, — Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  a  son  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution,  and  Misses 
Grace  Rose,  Blanche  Jordan,  and  Minnie  Bell  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  additional  teachers,  the  old  law  requiring  20  pupils 
to  a  teacher  having  been  obhterated  from  the  statutes  by  the 
last  legialatore. 
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The  buildings  have  been  handsomely  painted  on  the  out- 
side to  imitate  pressed  brick. 


Montana  School, — Mr.  Louis  A.  Divine,  formerly  a  student 
of  the  Nebraska  Institute  and  of  dallaudet  College,  and 
more  recently  supervisor  in  the  New  York  Institution,  has 
been  engaged  as  an  additional  teacher. 

After  some  delays,  the  new  building  will  be  under  construc- 
tion this  fall,  and,  if  favorable  weather  permits,  will  be  finished 
before  next  summer.  It  is  planned  to  accommodate  60  pupils 
easily,  and  75  if  crowded. 

Nebraska  Institute. — Mrs.  Eva  Comp  resigned  her  position 
as  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  last  term.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Otie  B.  Crawford,  a  graduate  of  this  school. 

The  opening  of  the  school  is  deferred  one  month  on  account 
of  the  extensive  repairs  and  remodelling  of  buildings. 


Nev)  Jersey  School. — Dr.  Geo.  H.  Quackenbos  and  Miss 
Edith  E.  Brown  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers,  and 
Miss  Martha  C.  Eincaide,  who  was  trained  in  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution, and  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
has  been  appointed. 

Neiri  York  histitution. — The  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
retirement  from  the  corps  of  teachers  of  Messrs.  Percival 
Hall  and  George  R.  Hare,  and  Misses  Lucy  Clark,  Grace  Peck, 
and  C.  L.  Clarke  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
W.  Barlow  Hill,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  has  for  several  years 
past  been  teaching  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction,  and  Misses  Helen  C.  Vail,  formerly  of  the  Minne- 
sota School,  Stella  B.  Hanmer,  formerly  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina School,  Florence  G.  Smith,  of  Providence,  A.  E.  Berry, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Berry,  a  former  teacher  at  this 
Institution,  and  E.  R.  C.  Capam,  who  was  trained  by  Miss 
Plympton. 

The  male  pupils  have  donned  a  neat  uniform  of  cadet  gray, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  term  will  have  daily 
military  drill. 

A  horticultural  plant,  consisting  of  five  connected  buildings, 
to  be  used  respectively  as  palm-house,  rose-house,  propa- 
gating hot-house,  stove-house,  and  gardener's  quarters,  has 
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^^Q  finished,  and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  appliances 

^^J*  the  teaching  of  floriculture.     The  entire  cost  was  $10,000. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  new  trade  school  building  to 

^place  that  destroyed  by  fire  in  April  last.     It  will  cover  the 

^te  of  the  old  building. 

During  the  summer  the  school-rooms  and  halls,  and  the 
assembly-rooms  of  both  sexes,  have  been  handsomely  painted 
and  otherwise  transformed  by  needed  additions  and  improve- 
ments. 


North  Carolina  School. — Four  new  teachers  have  been 
added,  viz..  Miss  Olivia  Grimes,  of  Raleigh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
•  O.  Hurd,  formerly  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  Mr.  H. 
HcP.  Ho£fsteater,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  School.  Mr.  Hoff- 
steater,  in  addition  to  his  class-room  work,  will  teach  printing. 
Hiss  Frances  Burr  Way,  of  Asheville,  N.  0.,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Sinims,  of  Baleigh,  will  be  Normal  students  in  the  Oral  De- 
partment. 

During  the  vacation,  a  carpenter  shop  has  been  built 
and  fitted  out  with  new  wood-working  machinery — a  plant 
sufficient  to  do  all  ordinary  wood- work.  The  building  has 
been  completed  above  the  basement,  except  the  assembly- 
xt>om,  which  will  be  done  by  November.  The  industrial  de- 
partment will  open  early  in  the  session.  A  new  printing  outfit 
lias  been  purchased.  Broom  and  mattress  making  will  be 
l^egun,  and  shoemaking  will  be  one  of  the  trades  taught. 


North  Dakota  School, — In  the  early  part  of  May,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Spear  resigned  the  position  of  superintendent,  and  the  board 
closed  the  school  May  13.  At  the  June  meeting  of  the  board, 
Mr.  D.  F.  Bangs,  late  of  the  Minnesota  School,  was  offered , 
and  accepted,  the  superintendeucy  of  the  school.  The  follow- 
ing teachers  have  been  a2)pointod :  Mr.  0.  D.  Seaton,  late  of 
the  Minnesota  School,  Miss  Florence  Wright,  of  Chicago,  and 
Miss  V.  L.  Wood,  of  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

During  the  summer,  two  rooms  have  been  finished  off  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  storm-windows  for  the  entire  building 
have  been  ordered. 


Ohio  Institution. — Mr.  Eagleson  has  resigned  the  office  of 
superintendent,  and  is  succeeded  ])y  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Normal  University  and  of  the  Ohio  University,  and 
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late  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Manchester,  Ohio. 
James  B.  Hudson  has  been  appointed  superrisor  of  boys 
the  place  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Mcllvaine. 


Pennsylvania  Inatitution. — Miss  Emma  Pope,  who  taugh 
in  the  Kendall  School  last  year,  has  been  added  to  the  corp^^ 
of  teachers  in  the  Oral  Department. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnside,  a  teacher  in  this  Institution  for  man^ 
years,  who  retu'ed  a  few  years  ago  on  account  of  failing  health, 
died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  the  12th  of  Septembei 
last. 

The  Silent  World  has  been  enlarged  to  eight  pages  and 
otherwise  improved,  and  its  name  has  been  changed  to  the 
Ml  Airy  World. 


Portlaiid  School. — Miss  Mai*y  L.  Divine,  late  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Mary  Webb,  who  was  married  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation. 

The  dormitory,  which  has  been  building  during  the  summer, 
is  n earing  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the 
latter  part  of  October.  Though  the  building  is  not  large,  it 
provides  ample  accommodation  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
School.  It  is  conveniently  arranged,  and  all  available  space  is 
utilized,  makmg  it  possible  to  accommodate  comfortably  about 
seventy-five  pupils. 

Miss  Taylor  writes  that  the  plan  of  placing  pupils  in  shops 
and  manufactories  for  several  hours  each  day  with  hearing 
workmen  has,  so  far,  proved  a  success,  and  she  suggests  the 
question  whether  industrial  training  gained  in  this  way  may 
not  better  qualify  a  boy  to  compete  with  those  workmen  when 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  than  he  would  be  if  he  were 
trained  in  the  industiial  department  of  an  institution  with  only 
di>af  boys  as  his  competitors. 


Rhode  Island  Institute, — Miss  R.  E.  Sparrow,  for  many 
years  an  instructor  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  place  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hurd,  who  goes  to  the 
North  Carolina  School,  and  Misses  Ward  and  Tovmsend  in 
place  of  Misses  Smith  and  Burrill.  Miss  Jennie  Buggies  has 
been  appointed  as  an  additional  teacher. 

Last   May  the  legislature  appropriated   $10,000  to  build 
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^   laundry,  assembly  hall,  and  gymnasium.     The  contractors 
^^e  pushing  the  work  forward  as  fast  as  possible. 


8t.  LouU  Day-SchooL — Miss  Mesa  Bams  has  resigned  the 
'position  of  teacher  to  teach  in  the  Florida  Institute. 


Texas  School. — Miss  Addie  B.  Faubion,  a  graduate  of  the 
Sam  Houston  State  Normal  School,  monitress  last  year,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  position  of  teacher,  and  Miss  Louise 
Taliaferro,  of  Hillsboro,  takes  the  position  of  monitress.  The 
position  of  monitor  is  filled  by  Mr.  Ota  Cantrell,  of  Waxa- 
hachie,  Texas,  vice  Mr.  H.  D.  Callahan,  resigned. 


Utah  School, — The  roof  of  the  main  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  August,  but  happily  the  damage  was  fully  covered 
by  insurance.  Repairs  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
School  to  open  on  the  first  of  October. 


Virginia  Institution, — Mr.  Lou.  G.  Doyle,  son  of  the  prin- 
cipal, was  elected  as  an  additional  teacher  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  June.     Mr.  Doyle  has  been  engaged 
in  teaching  the  deaf  since  February,  1892,  first  in  the  Virginia 
Institution,  and,  later,  for  two  years  in  the  Arkansas  Institute. 
Besides  the  High  Class  (in  which  there  are  two  separate 
classes),  there  are  now  seven  regular  classes  in  the  school. 
This  arrangement  enables  the  Virginia  Institution  to  offer  a 
nine  years'  course  to  its  pupils — a  considerable  advance  from 
the  six-year  course  of  ten  years  ago. 


Western  New  York  Institution, — At  the  last  commence- 
ment of  Rochester  University  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  ]VIr.  Westervelt. 

Mr.  Edmund  Lyon,  the  inventor  of  the  phonetic  manual 
alphabet  which  was  introduced  into  this  Institution  a  few 
years  ago,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 


Western  J^ennsyloania  Imttitntion. — Miss  Macmillan  re- 
signed at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  and  was  married  dur- 
ing the  vacation.  Her  place  was  filled  by  Miss  Mary  McGuire, 
late  of  the  Alabama  School.  Mrs.  Monroe  has  retired  from  the 
work  temporarily  to  spend  a  year  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
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igaD.     Her  place  is  supplied  by  Miss  Fannie  Henderson,  late 
of  the  Kansas  Institution. 

An  architect  is  now  preparing  plans  for  a  new  hospital,  to 
be  erected  early  next  spring  not  far  from  the  main  building. 

Whipple  Iloine  School, — The  School  has  been  reorganized 
with  the  following  officers  and  teachers :  Mrs.  Clara  M.  H. 
McGuigan,  superintendent ;  Miss  Ella  Scott,  principal ;  Miss 
Lena  Whipple,  first  assistant ;  Miss  Ellen  Cheney,  second  as- 
sistant; Mr.  Wylie  Whipple,  boys^  supervisor;  Miss  Jennie 
Whipple,  girls'  supervisor. 

Wisconsin  Scliool. — Mrs.  Eleanor  McCoy,  who  has  been  a 
faithful  and  successful  teacher  for  twenty-two  years,  has  re- 
tii*ed  to  enjoy  a  well-deserved  rest  from  her  labors.  The  Del- 
avan  Republican  of  September  5  contains  an  interesting  sketch 
of  her  life  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Warren  Robinson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Child  Study. — The  article  by  Mr.  Harris  Taylor  in  the 
Anrials  a  year  ago  (vol.  xxxix,  pp.  244-248),  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke  at  the  Flint  Convention,  and  the  article  by 
Mr.  W.  6.  Jenkins  in  the  present  number  of  the  Ann4;^s^  all 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  studying  the  minds  of  our 
pupils  more  thoroughly  and  philosophically  than  has  hitherto 
been  done.  During  the  Convention  a  meeting  was  held  of 
persons  interested  in  this  subject,  and  an  organization  was 
formed  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Harris  Taylor  as  President,  and 
Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke  as  Secretary.  Ninety  persons  have  thus  far 
given  in  their  names  as  members  of  this  society.  There  are 
no  dues  and  no  duties,  except  that  each  member  pledges  him- 
self to  promote  the  object  of  the  society  as  far  as  possible.  A 
circular  stating  the  object  of  the  society  and  the  method  to  be 
pursued  will  be  sent  out  shortly  by  the  Secretary,  and  all 
members  of  the  profession  specially  interested  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  work  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names 
as  members,  bo  that  all  publications  may  be  sent  them. 

7'he  Sense  of  Smell  in  the  Deaf-Blind, — We  shall  be  happy 
to  publish  any  communications  that  may  be  received  on  the 
subject  of  the  following  letter,  or  to  forward  them  to  Mr. 
Wade,  as  may  seem  desirable.  We  are  informed  that  Profes- 
sor C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  of  Bristol,  England,  as  well  as  Mr.  Wade, 
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is  deeply  interested  in  the  collection  of  all  the  facts  relating 
to  the  matter  that  are  available : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals: 

Sib  :  I  am  engaged  in  an  inveetigation  of  the  powers  of  the  sense  of 
smell  in  man,  particularly  as  compared  with  the  manifestations  of  the 
same  sense  in  dogs,  it  being  my  belief  that  the  sense  is  equally  delicate 
in  discriminations  in  both  races ;  that  is,  man  is  naturally  as  capable  of 
following,  by  smell,  the  track  of  another  man  as  a  hound  is,  but  that  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  so  superior  as  means  of  gaining  informa- 
tion that  the  sense  of  smell  has  been  wholly  neglected.  In  his  unique 
and  charming  romance,  '*  Kaloolah,'*  Dr.  Mayo  made  his  *'  Framazugs  ** — 
a  highly  cnltivated  people  his  hero  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Africa — 
cultivate  and  use  the  sense  of  smell  for  their  artistic  enjoyment,  just  as 
we  do  those  of  sight  and  hearing ;  scents  were  grouped  in  harmonious 
combinations,  as  the  colors  of  a  painting  or  the  notes  of  a  song,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  rare  insight  of  Dr.  Mayo  had  taught  him  that  such  a 
cultivation  of  smell  was  entirely  possible. 

I  have  gathered  instances  of  men  who  could  detect  odors  so  faint  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  the  average  man.  such  as  knowing  whether  a  rabbit 
was  in  its  burrow  by  smelling  at  the  opening ;  but  such  cases,  being  ex- 
ceptions,  do  not  fit  the  point  I  am  inquiring  on.     But  the  universal  use 
of  the  sense  by  the  deaf-blind  for  gaining  information  (except,  of  course, 
those  in  whom  the  sense  has  been  destroyed  by  the  disease  that  deprived 
them  of  the  superior  senses  of  sight  and  hearing)  seems  to  me  conclusive 
in  support  of  my  belief  that  we  all  have  the  same  powers  in  this  line,  had 
^re  only  cultivated  them.     The  deaf -blind  are  forced  to  use  every  remain- 
ing sense  they  have;  thus  Julia  Bracers  abilities  in  this  are,  of  course, 
'^rell  known  to  you  ;  Helen  Keller  has  much  of  the  same  ;  Willie  Elizabeth 
^iobin  knows  when  a  friend  even  leans  in  the  room  where  ^he  is  by  smel- 
ling  him  or  her :  Linnie  Haguewood  knows  what  articles  of  food  are  on 
%he  table,  even  such  inodorous  ones  as  bread;  Orris  Benson,  at  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  deaf,  uses  this  sense  to  gain  information,  and  so 
does  William  Nolan,  at  Hartford. 

These  cases  go  far  to  support  niy  belief,  but  I  wish  to  make  this  be- 
yond  qaestion  by  showing  that  this  ability— that  we  think  so  won<1erful 
in  a  hound — is  universal  amou^  the  deaf -blind,  and  to  this  end  I  ask 
your  assistance,  with  the  hope  that  you  and  your  readers  will  communi- 
cate  any  cases  of  the  deaf-blind  that  you  or  they  may  know  of,  and  their 
capabilities  in  this  line. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  mere  layman  to  o£fer  a<lvice  to  so 
skilled  a  body  as  iustruetors  of  the  deaf  or  the  blind,  but  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  systematic  cultivation  and  development  of  the  sense  of 
smell  as  a  means  of  gaining  knowledge  in  the  deaf-blind  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  Surely  it  is  very  advanta^^eous  to  Linnie  Hagnewood 
to  know  what  articles  of  food  are  near  by,  and  to  Willie  Kobin  to  know 

when  friends  are  near. 

Yours  truly, 

W   WADE 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Juli/  2'.».  1W5. 
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Marriage, — The  following  bill,  intended  to  make  marriage 
on  the  part  of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  certain  other  classes 
a  Clime,  was  introduced  into  the  Connecticut  legislature  at  the 
last  session.  Its  passage  was  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Humane  Institutions,  and  but  for  Dr.  Job  Williams,  Piin- 
cipal  of  the  Hartford  School,  it  would  have  become  a  law. 
Through  his  earnest  efforts  the  clauses  relating  to  the  deaf 
and  blind  (here  printed  in  brackets)  were  stricken  out  and  the 
bill  thus  amended  was  passed.  Later  a  bill  was  passed  ex- 
empting from  the  provisions  of  the  law  those  who  were  already 
married. 

AN  ACT  concerning  crimes  and  punishments. 

Jie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentcUiveM  in  Qeneral 
Anseinbly  convened: 

Section  1.  No  man  and  womnn,  either  of  whom  fwas  bom  deaf  or 
blind  or]  is  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  shall  intermarry,  or  live 
together  as  husband  and  wife,  when  the  woman  is  under  forty-five  years 
of  age ;  any  person  violating  or  attempting  to  violate  any  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  section  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  not  leas  tban 
three  years. 

Sec.  2.  Any  selectman  or  any  other  person  who  shall  advise,  aid,  abet, 
cause,  or  assist  in  procuring,  or  countenance,  any  violation  of  section  one 
of  this  act,  or  the  marriage  of  any  pauper  when  the  woman  in  such  mar- 
riage is  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  Every  man  who  shall  carnally  know  any  female  under  the  age 
of  forty-five  years  [who  was  born  blind  or  deaf,  or]  who  is  epileptic,  im- 
becile, feeble-minded,  or  a  pauper,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  state 
prison  not  less  than  three  years  or  for  life.  Every  man  [bom  blind  or 
deaf  or]  who  is  epileptic  who  shall  carnally  know  any  female  under  the 
age  of  forty-five  yearn,  and  every  female  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years 
who  shall  consent  to  be  (;nrnally  kntiwu  by  any  man  [born  blind  or  deaf 
or]  who  is  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  shall  be  imprisoned  li^ 
the  state  prison  not  less  than  three  years. 


T/te  Ilritish  Association  of  Teax^hers. — The  British  teachera 
of  the  deaf,  like  the  Ameri(*au,  organized  themselves  last  sum- 
mer into  a  permanent  association.  The  new  body  is  called 
"  The  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Peaf,"  and  is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  "  Conference  of  JJeadmasters,'^ 
"Association  of  Teachers,''  and  oth€»r  similar  organizations. 
Lord  E^erton  of  Tatton  was  elected  president,  Dr.  Richar4 
Elliott  of  Margate  chairman,  Mr.  J.  D.  Willoughby  vice-chairr 
man,  Mr.  W.  8.  Bessant  of  Manchester  and  Mr.  Driscoll 
lumorary  secretaries.  The  organization  was  largely  due  to  an 
energetic  statement  of  the  need  of  such  an  association  toprch 
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unity  and  concentration  of  action,  presented  in  an  able 
«r  read  by  Mi-.  W.  S.  Bessant  at  a  Conference  of  Head- 
iters,  held  in  Exeter  Hall  in  July.     This  Conference  was 
ely  attended,  several  questions  of  special  importance  to 
teachers  were  discussed,  and  the  new  association  was 
at  that  time.     Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were 
follo¥mig :  ^'  That  it  is  desirable  that  facilities  should  be 
en  by  which  pupils  of  our  institutions  who  show  exceptional 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  extended  educa- 
than  it  is  now  possible  to  give  them,'^  and  *'  that  this 
nference  considers  it  desu*able  that  the  governing  bodies  of 
^titutions  should  at  once  petition  the  Govei*nment  to  reduce 
proportion  of  one-third,  to  be  provided  out  of  sources 
er  than  rates  or  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  to  the 
oportion  of  one-fifth." 


ConvtfUions  of  the  Deaf. — Important  conventions  of  the 

f,  at  which  appropriate  subjects  were  discussed  and  action 

^^^tended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  class  was  taken,  have 

^«en  held  during  the  past  summer  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Michi- 

an,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 

ania,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.     Full  reports  have  been  given  in 

"tie  newspapers  for  the  deaf.     There  was  also  a  large  and 

Successful  ''  congress  ^'  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asso- 

^^dation  at  Dublin,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet, 

'fche  Rev.  J.  M.  Eoehler,  Mr.  T.  S.  McAloney,  and  others  from 

.America  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 


The  Ifeinicke  Bust. — On  the  14th  of  July  last,  at  Oppendorf, 
a  village  near  Hamburg,  where  Samuel  Hcinicke,  in  1772, 
established  the  first  German  school  for  the  deaf,  a  memorial 
in  his  honor,  consisting  of  a  handsome  bust  in  bronze  placed 
on  a  pedestal  of  red  Swedish  granite,  was  unveiled.  The 
bust  is  the  work  of  a  deaf  sculptor,  Peter  von  Woedtke,  of 
Berlin.  The  collection  of  the  funds  has  been  the  work  of 
many  years ;  we  find  an  appeal  for  this  purpose  in  the  first 
Yolume  of  the  Annals^  published  forty-.seven  years  ago.  It 
has  finally  been  accomplished  through  the  united  efforts  of 
the  societies  of  the  deaf  scattered  throughout  Germany. 
Numerous  delegates  from  these  societies  were  present  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  bust.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  both 
orally  and  in  the  sigu-language.  The  orator  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Schonbemery  of  Berlin,  in  his  address,  eloquently  defended 
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the  deaf  of  GermaDj  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  which 
has  been  freely  brought  against  them  by  some  of  their 
teachers  during  recent  years,  saying  that  gratitude  can  only 
be  the  reward  of  loving  service,  and  that  those  who  complain 
of  the  iugratitude  of  the  deaf  should  rather  seek  for  the  love 
that  might  call  it  forth.  On  the  subject  of  methods  of 
instruction  he  said : 

Heiuicke'8  whole  effort  was  to  secure  speech  for  the  deaf.  Have  we 
a  right  to  commemorate  his  work  ?  Are  we  the  true  representatives  of 
the  community  of  the  deaf  when,  in  addressing  this  assembly,  we  use  the 
sign-language,  which  it  was  the  work  of  his  life  to  oppose  ?  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
sign-language  and  articulation  ;  they  must  be  determined  by  experience 
and  by  the  historical  development  of  the  two  principles.  We  will  only  say 
that  no  German  teacher  wishes  to  deprive  the  deaf  of  speech,  and  that 
its  value  is  also  recognized  beyond  the  limits  of  our  fatherland.  But  it 
is  altogether  another  question  to  determine  whether  speech,  which  for  the 
deaf-mute  is  only  a  sign-language  after  all,  is  sufficient  for  his  mental 
development ;  whether,  under  certain  limitations  and  conditions,  he  does 
not  also  need  the  sign-language,  which  is  his  mother  tongue,  and  which  to 
him  will  always  remain  the  natural  language,  speaking  directly  to  his 
heart.  But  if  Heinicke  opposed  the  sign-language,  it  was  in  the  form  in 
w^hich  the  French  school  under  the  Abbe  de  I'Epoe  developed  it:  he 
even  approved  of  the  use  of  signs  to  a  certain  extent.  Whether  we 
agree  with  him  in  all  respects  or  differ  widely  from  him,  there  are  no 
teachers  t^)-day  who  follow  his  methods  in  all  respects. 


A  Golden  Wedding. — The  fiftieth  anuivei^ary  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  llev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gallaudet  was  appro- 
priately celebrated  by  their  deaf  friends  and  others  on  the  15th 
of  July  last  at  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet is  a  director,  and  in  which  he  was  formerly  a  teacher 
and  Mrs.  Gallaudet,  then  Miss  Elizabeth  R.Budd,  was  a  pupil. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  directors  and  principal,  the  chapel, 
diuing-room,  and  assembly-room  were  thrown  open  for  the 
occasion.  About  three  hundred  guests  were  present.  The 
deaf  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  gave  expression 
to  ihviY  gratitude  and  affection  by  gifts  of  purses  of  gold. 
Addresses  were  made  by  deaf  and  hearing  friends,  and  two 
poems  written  for  the  occasion,  both  by  deaf  persons,  were 
delivered.  With  reference  to  the  same  happy  event,  at  the 
Congress  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association,  held  at 
Dublin  in  August,  at  which  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  present,  a 
beautifully  illuminated  address  of  congratulation  was  presented 
to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 
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^NCERNING  AIM  AND  METHOD  IN  LANGUAGE 

TEACHING. 

There  are  few  books  in  a  library  that  answer  so  many 
9  the  interrogatories  of  an  inquiring  mind  as  does  the 
^^"— 2«ntury  Dictionary.     It  is  a  work  which  brings  such  sat- 
^faction  in  so  many  of  the  perplexities  of  life  that  it  would 
«em  as  if  a  sensible  fairy  godmother,  like  the  estimable 
Id  lady,  for  instance,  who  supplied  Prince  Giglio  with 
arren's  Blacking,  might  be  tempted  to  present  it  at  a 
V^aby's  christening  instead  of  the  regulation  magic  ring  or 
Enchanted  slipper.     In  the  third  of  its  delightful  volumes 
Ave  find  the  following  as  a  definition  of  language :  ''  The 
"%rhole  body  of  uttered  signs  employed  and  understood  by 
«t  given  community  as  expression  of  its  thought."     Now, 
^e  all  know  well  enough  what  language  is  without  the 
Century   Dictionary   to   tell   us.     This  definition  is  not 
quoted  here  as  an  especial  proof  of  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  that  publication,  but  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  language  is  a  thing  to  be  ''  employed  "  and  ''  un- 
derstood/' and  that  these  two  words  suggest  two  different 
though  not  wholly  separable  departments  in  the  work  of 
language  teaching. 

Generally  speaking,  the  correct  employment  of  language 
certainly  involves  the  understanding  of  the  terms  used,  but 
the  understanding  of  language  as  certainly  does  not  neces- 
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sarily  involve  the  ability  to  employ  it  correctly.     This  two- 
fold mastery  of  words  is  acquired  by  two  processes.     Both 
must  be  carried  on  to  the  last  day  of  a  pupil's  school  life, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  of  equal  importance 
and  should  receive  equal  attention.     With  our  average 
scholars,  anything  like  general  accuracy  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage can  be  attained  only  by  an  immense  amount  of  drill 
in  written  exercises,  and  the  consumption  of  time  in  this 
drill  leaves  a  correspondingly  shorter  period  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  material.     On  the  other  hand,  a  wide  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  words  as  they  stand  in  sen- 
tences written  by  somebody  else,  gained  by  much  reading 
and  at  the  expense  of  practice  in  writing,  will  often  lead 
to  blundei*8  in  speech  and  composition  which,  at  times, 
bring  a  very  uncomfortable  warmth  to  a  teacher*s  cheek. 
What  shall  we  do  ?     Teach  the  meaning  or  the  construc- 
tion of  language  ?     To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  we  naust 
do  both — we  all  agree  to  perfection  about  that — but  if  it 
be  true,  as  Buskin  has  said,  speaking  presumably  of  per- 
sons in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  senses,  that  "  it 
takes  a  lifetime  to  learn  a  language  perfectly,"  the  ^most 
ambitious  of  us  need  not  delude  himself  with  the  belief 
that  in  nine  or  ten  years  with  a  deaf  child  he  is  going  to 
half  do  either.     When  we  try  to  find  time  for  the  reading 
which  we  want,  and  for  the  writing  and  formal  drill  which 
we  also  want,  we  are  confronted  by  the  old  vexatious  im- 
possibility of  having  our  cake  and  eating  it  too.     Some 
teachers,  to  be  sure,  try  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma  by  as- 
suring us  that  a  correct  use  of  language  will  be  uncon- 
sciously gained  by  reading.     This  seems  a  plausible  and 
most  beautiful  theory,  and  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  in  an  individual  case  might  justify  it,  but  unfortu- 
nately an  experience  of  ten  years  with  an  ordinary  pupil 
does  not.     We  all  know  many  insatiable  readers  among 
our  boys  and  girls  who  are  just  about  as  apt  to  trip  on 
their  verb  forms  when  they  set  out  to  writ^  as  are  others 
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in  the  class  who  have  had  the  same  drill  but  who  never 
Tolontaril  J  touch  a  book.  No ;  we  cannot  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  our  souls  that  by  encouraging  the  habit  of  read- 
ing we  are  rapidly  securing  in  our  pupils  the  ability  to  use 
words  in  an  approved  manner.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  Lord  Bacon  was  producing  his  essays 
and  Shakespeare's  plays— and  who  should  know  better 
than  he? — ^that  writing,  and  writing  alone,  maketh  an  exact 
man. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Divide  our  efforts  with  ab- 
solute impartiality,  or  favor  one  side  above  the  other  ? 
And  in  the  latter  case,  which  ? 

There  are  many  things  which  lead  one  to  give  the 
precedence  to  the  drill  work.  There  is  probably  no  per- 
son on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  loves  a  correct,  clear, 
and  forcible  sentence  better  than  does  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  language.  A  meaningless  snarl  of  words  in  an 
otherwise  decent  paper  affects  him  as  as  a  grain  of  sand 
between  his  teeth  does  when  he  is  eating  a  dish  of  straw- 
berries; and  if  the  entire  paper  is  a  nonsensical  jumble, 
the  reading  of  it  produces  sensations  not  unlike  those  ex- 
perienced in  the  dentist's  chair.  After  that  kind  of  torture, 
one  is  pretty  apt  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  its 
repetition. 

Then,  too,  as  a  rule,  a  teacher  is  judged  by  the  pro- 
ficiency of  his  pupils  in  the  employment  of  language. 
The  written  exercises  of  a  class  furnish  the  readiest 
means  of  testing  its  scholarship.  Zealous  instructors 
make  pilgrimages  up  and  down  the  land,  going  from  school 
to  school.  They  enter  your  class-room,  examine  your 
daily  programme,  and  then  ask  for  "  written  work."  You 
start  your  pupils  off  with  a  painful  consciousness  in  your 
own  breast  that  Lowell's  words  about  Alcott  are  true  of, 
perhaps,  more  than  one  of  them : 

*'  In  this,  as  iu  all  things,  a  lamb  among  men, 
fle  goes  to  sure  death  when  he  goes  to  his  pen.** 
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When  these  literary  productions  are  completed  tl 

are  gathered  up,  each  inscribed  with  the  author's  na^      

age,  number  of  years  under  instruction,  age  at  which  d^^   ^^ 
ness  occurred,  and  any  other  interesting  facts  in  his  bS,#      jg. 
raphy,  and  the  visitor  glances  over  them,  folds  them  iw^mpj 
and  bears  them  away  for  more  leisurely  perusal. 

Now,  this  test  is  well  and  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  b nfc 

the  trouble  is  it  does  not  go  very  far.     If  one  depeni 
upon  this  alone  to  lead  him  to  just  and  valuable  concli 
sions  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  which  hf 
been  done  with  a  given  pupil,  at  times  '^  it  will  his  8tep:=>8 
betray,'*  or,  if  it  does  not  exactly  '*  betray  "  him,  it  wi^Sll 
most  certainly  leave  him  in  the  lurch.     I  have  in  mind^^Htt 
this  time  two  boys  in  the  same  class,  and  with  about  timae 
same  record,  so  far  as  it  appears  on  such  papers.    ^    yjx 
occasions  like  these,  one  of  them  may  be  depended  upcm^u 
to  hand  in  a  composition  which  will  be  read  with  approb»   .9^. 
tion,  and  pronounced  a  credit  to  himself,  his  teacher,  a^^^^ 
the  school,  while  the  efifiision  of  the  other  often  provolc^  es 
a  smile  which  even  politeness  can  hardly  conceal,     l^ie 
first  boy  has  a  nice  little  vocabulary  pretty  well  under  Saf^ 
control,  and  wild  horses  could  hardly  draw  him  from  %^lie 
beaten  track.      In  his   acquisition  of  language,  he  ta'kes 
what  is  given  him  by  his  teacher  and  stows  it  away  c£kxe- 
fully,  but  would  apparently  no  more  think  of  taking  pos- 
session of  a  word  without  permission  than  he  would  ot 
appropriating  his  neighbor's  jack-knife.     In  reading,  he 
gets  on  well  until  he  strikes  an  unfamiliar  word.     There 
he  stops,  no  matter  whether  the  word  is  of  any  importaDce 
or  not.    Though  the  sentence  may  be  perfectly  transparent 
in  spite  of  it,  it  is  Egyptian  darkness  to  him.     His  class- 
mate, on  the  contrary,  dashes  into  language  like  a  guerrilla 
and  brings  oflf  captives  at  every  foray.     He  subjects  them 
all  to  his  service,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are 
put  to  do  work  that  they  have  never  done  before.     In  his 
reading  he  seems  to  regard   individual  words  as  beneath 
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notice,  but  takes  a  sentence  as  a  whole  and  generally 

►'fcs  the  gist  of  it.     One  eyening,  not  long  since,  the  boys 

TO  given  Macaulay's  England  and  told  to  prepare  a 

^'^^iitation  giving  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Massacre  of 

^^lencoe,  and  an  account  of  the  massacre  itself.     The  next 

^^y  the  author  of  acceptable  compositions  had  very  little 

say  for  himself.     He  "  couldn't  understand  it  very  well." 

le  other  fellow  was   in  his  element.     He  started  off 

*^^ter-skelter  and,  in  astonishing  English,  full  of  the  most 

^{^egious  blunders,  reproduced  the  whole  thing.     This  is 

le  boy,  though,  who  perhaps  disgraced  his  teacher  the 

^«y  before  in  the  eyes  of  her  distinguished  guest.     In  my 

tinmble  opinion,  his  knowledge  of  language  is  worth  a 

Ixundred  times  as  much  as  that  of  his  fellow-student. 

Just  here  we  remember  that  it   is  recorded  in  Holy 
XVrit — possibly    for     the    thoughtful     consideration     of 
'^achers  of  the  deaf — that  when  Philip  the  Deacon  found 
Qaeen  Candace's  treasurer   beguiling   the   tedium  of   a 
journey  with  a  book,  the  question  which  he  put  to  that 
gentleman  was, ''  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?  " 
and  not,  "  Canst  thou  handle  thy  verbs  as  adroitly  as  did 
Ssaias  the  Prophet  ?  "  and,  indeed,  modem  questioners 
make  no  mistake  in  occasionally  conducting  their  exam- 
inations on  what  we  may  call,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Weller, 
"  the  same  genteel  principle."     It  is,  undoubtedly,  much 
easier  to  hand  a  boy  a  pencil  and  piece  of  paper  and 
leave  him  to  work  out  his  own  doom  than  it  is  by  kindly 
and  sympathetic  questioning  to  draw  from  him  what  he 
might  never  venture  to  offer  of  his  own  accord ;  but  unless 
one  has  the  skill  and  the  tact  required  to  do  this,  let  him 
never  dream  that  his  qualifications  entitle  him  to  a  place 
on  the  judgment-seat. 

Oar  school-rooms  are  by  no  means  the  only  places 
where  language  shows  itself  exceedingly  intractable.  It 
was  not  a  deaf  man  who  exclaimed, — 

**  And  I  would  that  my  tongue  conld  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me." 


^ 
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Nor  is  a  lack  of  hearing  the  matter,  either,  with  the  taim  — 
talized  novelist  who  tells  us  that  "  though  to  get  the  righ 
word  is. the  sweetest  pleasure  in  life,  it  is  as  difficult  t 
hit  as  a  squirrel,"  or  with  his  "  brither  Scot"  who  declare^^ 
that  "  to  express  your  mind  with  some  degree  of  accuracji?^ 
is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life."     After  such  testimony  a^ 
this  to  the  stubbornness  of  words  from  those  whose  abso — 
lute  facility  in  their  management  one  would  have  sup — 
posed  unquestionable,  we  "  of  meaner  birth "  may  easilj^ 
admit  that   our  attempts  to  embody  at  some  length  io. 
written  form  ideas  which  at  the  outset  may  seem  fairly^ 
definite  are  not   unfrequently  attended  with   labor  and. 
sorrow.     Truth   might  even  force  us  to  the  confessioa 
that  at  times  we  groan  with   the   "Shepherd"    of   th^ 
"  Noctes "  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  "  Grammar  is  a  griev- 
ous and  a  gallin'  burden."     The  power  to  deal  with  words 
as  their  master,  in  exchange  for  which  one  might  joyfully 
cut  off  his  right  hand  or  pluck  out  his  right  eye,  is  a 
power  which  most  men  and  women  must  get  on  without ; 
but  we  may  endure  this  deprivation  with  some  measure 
of  content,  feeling  that  it  is  satisfaction  enough  for  one 
lifetime  to  enjoy  the  perfect  work  which  has  been  done 
for  us  by  others.     We  can  bear  to  be  dumb  so  long  as  we 
are  not  condemned  to  be  deaf.     When  we  read  one  of 
De  Quincey's  or  Walter  Savage  Landor's  marvellous  sen- 
tences, we  know  we  could  no  more  put  words  together 
after  that  fashion  than  we  could  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  but 
how  much  does  that  knowledge  detract  from  our  delight? 
In  this  life  it  is  not  by  words  of  our  own  that  our  hearts 
are  rejoiced  and  our  souls  fed,  but  by  the  gracious  utter- 
ances of  other  men.     Thrice  happy  he  who  can  confer 
such  gifts!     But,  though  the  divine  blessedness  of  this 
giving  bo  denied  us,  the  capacity  to  receive  is  a  thing  to 
thank   God  for.     This  thought,  with   which  we  console 
ourselves  in  our  own  limitations,  should  be  uppermost  in 
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ota.»  minds  in  the  education  of  a  deaf  child.  We  should 
^^'Ver  foi^et  that  it  is  not  what  he  says  himself,  but  what 
^^eiB  say  to  him  that  is  of  superlative  value.  If  his 
SK'^^uip  of  the  meaning  of  language  is  not  always  far  be- 
y^>iid  his  ability  to  use  it,  his  case  is  very  pitiful,  for  the 
^^^"^  in  its  silence  '' outstretches  its  eager  palms"  long 
^^^fore  the  mind  has  caught  the  cunning  to  frame  peti- 
^ons  for  the  food  which  it  must  have  or  perish. 

If,  then,  we  should  attempt  to  answer  our  own  question, 
^^d  to  decide  what  should  enlist  our  chief  energies  as 
language  teachers,  we  should  say  most  emphatically,  to 
^^gin  with,  that  good  "  written  work  '*  may  well  be  dear 
^O  our  hearts,  for  we  all  know  that  it  is  attained  only 
'^lirough  much  tribulation.     The  teacher  who  in  a  few 
^ears  succeeds  in  enabling  a  deaf  child  to  express  himself 
'^iiih  comparative  freedom  in  fairly  grammatical  sentences 
Xs  deserving  of  very  high  praise.     A  page  of  faultless 
Slhglish,  very  simple  though  it  be,  from  this  child's  pen  is 
^ui  achievement  of  which  teacher  and  pupil  may  justly  be 
proud.     To  produce  such  pages  is  a  great  thing  for  a  deaf 
<2hild  to  do.     We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  a  greater 
tiling  for  him  to  read  and  in  the  main  understand  the 
ordinary  pages  of  our  common  books.     If  the  painstaking 
teacher  whose  chief  aim  is  accuracy   of  expression   is 
worthy  of  much   commendation,  in   our  judgment  the 
highest  award  should  be  made  to  the  one  to  whom  accu- 
racy itself  is  always  subordinate  to  something  better  still 
— insight.     Furthermore — and  now  we  know  we  are  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground — if,  because  there  is  not  time 
enough  for  both,  the  proper  tithing  of  the  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin  of  articles  and  prepositions  be  sometimes  omitted 
by  him  to  make  sure  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
an  enlarged  vocabulary  and,  above  all,  greater  breadth  of 
tiiought,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  apparent 
remiflanesB  in  duty  should  really  be  counted  unto  him  for 
rigbteoiiBnefis. 
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When  we  meditate  on  the  ways  and  means  to  be  adoptecfc^z^ 
in  the  presentation  of  language  to  a  deaf  learner,  we  con- 
ceive that  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  would  have  been 
to  its  utmost  had  the  royal  sage  been  called  upon  to  ma] 
out  in  detail  the  best  method.  One  might  imagine  from, 
the  working  of  many  of  our  own  plans  that  we  had  in 
mind  the  problem  of  the  Circumlocution  Office — "  How  not^ 
•  to  do  it."  In  our  great  and  laudable  anxiety  that  our  in- 
struction should  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  need  of  our 
pupils,  and  in  our  discouragement  over  their  many  failures 
to  understand  what  we  do  offer,  it  may  often  be  sadly  true 
that  we  withhold  as  too  difficult  what  would  have  been 
entirely  within  their  comprehension,  and  would  have  given 
them  much  of  the  same  enjoyment  that  we  find  in  it 
ourselves.  Though  the  elevated  diction  in  which  lofty 
thought  may  naturally  clothe  itself  is,  of  course,  often 
wholly  beyond  them,  yet  the  most  high  gods  have  decreed 
that  some  of  the  divinest  utterances  of  mortal  men  should 
be  in  the  simplest  forms  of  human  speech.  Very  little 
intellectual  development  or  familiarity  with  language  is 
demanded  to  see  the  beauty  of  many  a  passage  which  has 
a  "  high  perpetual  place  "  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
More  years  ago  than  the  woman  cares  now  to  count  up,  a 
very  young  child  was  riding,  as  evening  was  coming  on, 
over  a  lonely  country  road  with  her  father.  As  they  drove 
along  in  the  gathering  darkness  they  saw  the  glimmer  of 
a  light  from  a  window  on  a  distant  hillside,  and  the  father 
murmured  to  himself : 

**  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  I 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

That  was  all.  I  suppose  the  words  "  beams  "  and  "  deed  " 
could  in  themselves  have  meant  nothing  at  that  time  to 
the  little  girl,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  her  conception  of 
the  world's  wickedness  was  small,  but  she  probably  had  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  difference  between  being  "good" 
and  *'  naughty,"  and  the  couplet  made  such  an  impression 
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it  thus  fell  upon  her  ear  that,  years  after,  her  surprise 

d  pleasure  were  great  when  the  whole  soene  was  brought 

ck  to  her  as  she  first  read  the  lines  in  their  original  oon- 

:^.     Incidents  like  this,  which  we  all  recall,  prove  that 

nguage,  with  the  aid  of  favoring  circumstances,  has  an 

mense  power  of  interpreting  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 

e  may  safely  trust  a  good  deal  to  it.     Or  perhaps  we 

lonld  rather  say  that  thought  has  a  mighty  germinating 

rinciple  within  itself  by  virtue  of  which  it  bursts  the  fet- 

rs  of  language,  sending  out  roots  and  often  establishing 

S.'tself  permanently  in  soil  the  most  uncultivated  and  un- 

;promising.     Nature,  the  all-provident  mother,  who  clothes 

%^he  untilled  meadow  with  verdure,  and  sends  to  barren 

^fields  the  life-bearing  seed  by  her  trusty  messengers,  the 

^^nds  and  the  birds  of  heaven,  has  not  been  so  strangely 

:f  orgetful  as  to  leave  that  fairest  part  of  her  domain,  the 

lieart  of  a  child,  uncared  for. 

The  special  interest  of  language  work,  if  this  work  is 
anything  more  than  that  worst  of  drudgery,  memorizing 
definitions  and  writing  sentences,  lies  in  the  fact  that  by 
it  one  accomplishes  many  ends  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
the  beauty  of  it,  that  you  are  always  sure  of  two  Vjirdn, 
and  sometimes  you  can  take  a  whole  flock.  Science,  hin- 
tory,  ethics,  poetry,  all  belong  here.  The  more  curioun 
or  important  or  beautiful  the  thought  ensbrine^l  in  the 
new  language,  the  more  readily  will  the  words  ihammAyfsn 
be  remembered.  Hence  there  is  ever\'  reanfm  in  the  world 
that  we  should  always  give  our  children  of  our  very  1>^^, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  them,  with  the  help  of  our  m<M  lucid  ex- 
planation, to  receive  it.  By  all  means,  let  our  libraries  \h9 
stocked  with  nmple  and  int«rei$tiug  juvfrniie  liieruinrh. 
The  more  hundreds  of  volumes  of  tbiK  kind  that  wh  liare 
the  better.  These  are  the  books  iliAi  oar  U/vh  and  inrln 
will  read  by  ibeiiiselve«,  but  when  tL^ry  ar^;  with  tih  it  In 
our  boanden  dotr  to  mMkfh  them  h^ih  and  f^;!  iUHi  xhhth  in 
sameUiiiig  belter  tfaan  tLe^,     A  U:iitch^r  who  doen  u^A 
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find  his  supreme  pleasure  in  those  moments  when  he  c 
stand  before  his  pupils  as  in  some  sort,  and  to  th 
best  of  his  ability,  an  int-erpreter  of  the  poets  and  sages 
should  have  no  place  in  one  of  our  advanced  classes. 
And,  further,  a  teacher  of  language,  and  so  eventually  of 
literature,  is  nothing  if  to  the  office  of  interpreter  he  can- 
not add  that  of  guide.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
youthful  travellers  should  scale  the  far-reaching  heights 
from  which  one  catches  glimpses  of  a  lost  Eden,  should 
struggle  painfully  through  what  Swinburne  calls  '^  the 
weedy  wilderness  of  Endymion,"  or  should  hopelessly  lose 
themselves  in  the  vast,  enchanted  forest  where  Arthur  and 
his  knights  went  wandering,  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
hold many  of  the  fair  scenes  that  Milton,  Keats,  and  Ten- 
nyson would  show  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
considerable  number  of  the  students  even  in  our  public 
high  schools  make  such  prolonged  excursions  in  the  re- 
gions of  romance  and  poetry.  What  all  children  need  is 
somebody  to  go  before  them  who  knows  the  ground  and 
can  lead  them  at  once  by  safe,  and  not  too  difficult,  paths 
to  some  of  the  most  *'  sightly  "  places. 

With  a  mental  diet  like  the  one  suggested,  there  is  un- 
deniably a  certain  danger  that  a  deaf  child  may  suffer  from 
a  plethora  of  meaningless  words,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  his  teacher  waits  to  be  sure  that  every  expression  is 
fully  assimilated  before  giving  another,  there  is  the  danger 
of  slow  starvation.  There  was  of  old  no  chart  by  which 
the  timid  mariner  could  give  a  comfortably  wide  berth  to 
the  terrible  monster  Scylla,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  free 
from  all  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  perils  of  Charyb- 
dis,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  that  one  has  been  prepared  for 
the  navigators  of  to-day.  Until  by  many  voyages  one  has 
learned  something  of  the  channel  for  himself,  the  possi- 
bilities of  shipwreck  on  one  side  or  the  other  may  well 
appall,  and  even  the  oldest  sailor  probably  never  feels  per- 
fectly secure. 
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The  clanger  of  accumulating  words  without  ideas  is  one 

^ich  besets  the  pathway  of  educational  methods  in  all 

hools.     Many  a  hearing  student  has  swallowed  the  husks 

a  whole  language  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  fact 

he  was  not  getting  a  single  grain  of  the  seed  itself. 

t  one  time  the  writer  of  this  article  was  making  a  humble 

^ttempt  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  to  a  class  of 

Gang  ladies  who  were  studying  English  literature.     One 

ay  in  their  reading  there  was  a  reference  to  some  of  the 

oings  of  ^neas,  and  a  certain  girl  was  called  on  to  ex- 

Xplftin.     A.S  she  seemed  to  have  little  cognizance  of  the  feats 

"gperformed  by  that  worthy,  the  teacher  said,  inquiringly,  "  I 

^hink  you  have  read  Virgil  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  have  you  read  of  Virgil's  ?  " 
"  Six  books  of  the  ^neid." 

*'  And  do  you  not  remember  any  allusions  to  ^neas  in 
the  ^neid  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  remember  anything  about  him  now." 
I  know  this  passes  all  the  bounds  of  human  belief,  but  the 
fact  remains,  and  the  girl,  though  certainly  not  calculated 
to  shine  in  the  literary  firmament,  was  not  an  absolute 
idiot,  either.  Her  teacher's  curiosity  in  such  a  remarkable 
case  led  her  to  inquire  further,  '*  May  I  ask  what  was 
your  object  in  reading  Virgil  ?  "  With  a  look  of  slight 
surprise  at  a  question  whose  answer  might  seem  obvious 
to  the  meanest  intellect,  she  replied  simply,  ''  To  learn 
Latin."  One  finds  in  this  artless  response  a  confirmation 
of  the  truth  contained  in  the  lines  of  the  poet  — 

"  As  in  this  bad  world  below 
Noblest  thiDgs  find  vilest  nsing." 

It  had  evidently  never  entered  the  heart  of  this  classical 
scholar  that  Virgil's  iBneid,  that  ''  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices/'  could  be  to  any  human  being  aught  but  a  vast, 
treeless  plain,  good  for  nothing  but  a  parade  ground  for 
the  rales  of  Latin  grammar.  Yes ;  she  read  Virgil  ''  to 
learn  Latin,"  and  we  began  to  say  that  what  she  learned 
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Latin  for  the  Lord  only  knows,  but  indeed  it  hath  been 
revealed  to  many  finite  minds.  This  yoong  woman 
learned  Latin  with  no  sentimental  longing  to  listen  to  the 
tender  lamentations  in  which  TibuUus  poured  out  his  soul 
over  a  lost  love,  or  the  still  sweeter  strains  in  which 
Catnllus  celebrated  the  matchless  charms  of  a  present 
one  ;  but  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  she  pro- 
posed to  engage  in  the  business  herself  of  teaching  the 
Latin  language  and  literature,  and  to  earn  thereby  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  besides  her  board  an 
washing. 

There  is  in  this  incident — pitiful,  if  it  were  not  so  ab- 
surd—a pregnant  suggestion  for  us  in  our  language  wor] 
Let  us  give  our  older  children  as  few  exercises  as  possib! 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  teaching  English,  but  as  mu 
English  as  possible  in  the  direct  process  of  teaching  liter^^  .^ 
ture.     Granted  that  we  may  not  thus  get  from  some 
them  so  many  of  those  neat  little  compositions  which 
a  source  of  such  pride  and  pleasure  to  us,  but  they 
be  getting  from  us — no,  not  from  us — they  will  be  getti^  ^^^ 
from  those  teachers  to  whom   we   ourselves  owe  near^T*]^ 
everything   that   makes   life    worth   living,  ideals  wh:5.c^} 
will  fill  many  otherwise  vacant  places  in  their  souls  et.^:^^ 
give  a  diflferent  color  to  their  whole  existence.     They  x%ri|/ 
be  getting  a  faint  conception  of  what  we  are  talking  abo^^ 
when  we  tell  them  of  the  infinite  riches  which  may  becozue 
the  lawful  possession  of  every  dweller  in  the  kingdom  o/ 
letters,  and  will  gradually  grow  to  feel  that  they  are  no 
longer  aliens  and  strangers,  but  citizens  of  that  kingdoos. 
Little  by  little  they  will  learn  to  recognize  the  accent^fi 
which  are  the  mother-tongue  of  all  high  souls,  and,  though 
the  dull  ear  may  remain  forever  unresponsive  to  the  har- 
monies of  sound,  they  will  be  training  a  finer  sense  to 
catch  those  melodies  which  no  ear  hath  heard,  but  which 
are  in  truth  the  -sweetest  music  of  life. 

KATHARINE  FLETCHEB, 
Instructor  in  the  Clarke  Schoolf  Northampton,  Mau, 
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rXHE  CONVENTION  AS  ORGANIZED  AT  FLINT. 

The  action  taken  at  Flint,  Michigan,  last  July  by  the 
stmctors  of  the  deaf  of  America  in  convention  assem- 
,  effecting  a  formal  permanent  organization  b j  the  adop- 
on  of  a  constitution,  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
Old  hearty  support  of  every  member  of  our  profession  on 
e  western  continent.     Such  a  wide  extent  of  territory  is 
Spoken  of,  because  it  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed 
^^Dd  presented  the  constitution  that  the  association  ex- 
m^sting  thereunder  ought  to,  and  would,  ultimately  include 
%^eachers  of  the  deaf  from  all  the  schools  of  Central  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  continent.     The  name  adopted — The  Conven- 
'ikion  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf — happily  one 
lionored  by  years  of  use  in  a  less  formal  manner,  is  fitted 
'to  the  broad  field  of  the  three  Americas,  and  shuts  out  no 
s<^taal  teacher  of  the  deaf,  by  whatever  method  he  or  she 
may  seek  to  light  up  the  darkened  intelligence  of  those 
whom  "  the  finger  of  God  hath  touched." 

The  catholicity  of  the  platform  of  principles  made  a  part 
of  the  constitution  furnishes  the  best  reason,  though  not 
the  only  one,  why  the  organization  should  receive  tlie  ac- 
tive support  of  every  American  teacher  of  the  deaf.  For 
this  platform  recognizes  the  valu^,  in  its  proper  place,  of 
each  and  every  method  now  in  use ;  urges  that  every  deaf 
child  should  have  an  opportunity,  under  the  most  favor- 
able possible  conditions,  to  learn  to  speak ;  that  tests  should 
be  made  as  to  aural  capacity ;  and  advises  auricular  in- 
struction for  those  with  whom  this  is  practicable,  at  the 
same  lime  acknowledging  the  pregnant  fact  that  a  variety 
•  of  capability  exists  among  the  deaf  which  compels  variety 
in  method. 

The  significance  of  this  acknowledgment  will  be  best 
appreciated  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  present  at 
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Flint  not  a  few  who  have  often  been  understood  to  ap — 
prove  but  one  method,  the  oral,  and  that  these  promoters 
of  pure  oral  teaching  took  their  places  on  a  platform  hav — 
ing  abundant  room  for  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  th^ 
combined  system.     It  is,  therefore,  to  be  remembered  ia 
the  future  that  the  oralist  members  of  the  Flint  conven- 
tion, including  their  distinguished  representative  on  the 
board  of  management,  recognize  and  admit  that  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  deaf  has  a  place,  and  only  a  place,  in  a 
system  which,  recognizing  differences  of  capacity  among 
the  deaf,  selects  and  adapts  different  methods  to  the  vary- 
ing ability  of  their  subjects. 

If  I  seem  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  matter,  it  is  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  war  of  methods,  which  has  been  so 
long  waged,  is  near  its  end,  and  that  this  fact  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  concerned.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence and  fair-mindedness  of  those  who  have  borne 
a  part  in  this  controversy  in  the  United  States  during,  say, 
the  last  ten  years,  to  suppose  that  it  can  last  forever. 
Practical  results  must  settle  it  sooner  or  later,  and  when 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  advocates  of  speech-teach- 
ing declared  at  Flint,  after  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the 
orally  taught  pupils  of  the  Michigan  School,  that  it  was 
now  proved  that  deaf  children  could  be  taught  to  speak 
and  read  the  lips  well  in  a  Combined-System  school,  it 
would  seem  that  testimony  of  a  conclusive  character  was 
in  evidence.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
multiply  testimony,  which  could  be  done,  but  to  show  why 
the  "  Convention  "  deserves  and  needs  the  support  of  the 
entire  profession. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  set  forth  in  Article  II 
of  the  constitution,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  approba- 
tion of  every  earnest  worker  in  our  cause. 

The  third  object,  which  includes  the  publication  of  re- 
ports of  conventions  and  other  meetings,  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  on  the  part  of  the  association,  which 
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^^  present,  has  no  other  sources  of  income  than  the  fees 
*^d  contributions  of  its  members.  Should  every  person  in 
^h^  three  Americas  "  actively  engaged  in  the  education  of 
**^^  deaf  "  join  the  association,  each  paying  the  first  year's 
^^^  of  two  dollars,  and  continuing  to  pay  the  smaU  annual 
5^«  of  one  dollar  thereafter,  no  more  money  would  be  flow- 
^^ginto  the  treasury  than  could  be  used  to  good  advantage, 
''^^must  be  understood  that  all  expenditures  for  publica- 
^ V  on  will  be  for  the  direct  benefit  of  individual  members, 
oce  copies  of  all  reports  of  conventions,  et  cetera,  will  be 
to  members  without  cost  to  them.  To  be  able  to 
eet  the  expense  of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ention  at  Flint,  the  Standing  Executive  Committee  need 
be  support  of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  I  appeal,  there- 
ore,  to  all  persons  eligible  to  active  membership  to  send 
n,  without  delay,  their  first  year's  fee  of  two  dollars  to 
TIMr.  J.  L.  Smith,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minne- 
«»ota,  who  is  the  duly  elected  treasurer  of  the  Convention. 
If  to  the  minds  of  any  the  evil  spirit  of  undue  thrift 
should  make  such  suggestions  as  **  Why,  there  will  be  no 
meeting  of  the  Convention  until  1898,  and  I  think  I  will 
not  join  until  then,"  or  ''  Oh !  my  friend  Mr.  B.  is  a  mem- 
ber already,  and  I  can  borrow  and  read  his  copy  of  the 
Proceedings  at  Flint,"  or  "  My  pay  is  so  small  I  can  hardly 
afford  to  spend  two  dollars  for  such  a  purpose,"  I  trust 
the  spirit  of  true  professional  pride  and  self-respect  that 
ought  to  govern  every  one  working  in  a  cause  like  ours 
will  speak  out  so  loudly  as  to  end  every  such  case  of  hesi- 
tation with  a  prompt  remittance  to  our  treasurer. 

But  a  recognition  of  the  Convention's  need  of  money  is 
not  the  only  consideration  which  should  lead  educators  of 
the  deaf  to  seek  membership.  The  importance  and  value 
of  cultivating  an  esprit  de  corps  among  men  and  women 
having,  naturally,  a  common  object  do  not  need  to  be  urged 
to  persons  of  such  intelligence  as  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
And  when  the  members  of  a  profession  form  an  organiza- 
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tion  intended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all,  a  duty  rest^ 
on  each  to  sustain  such  an  association,,  unless,  indeed,^, 
there  be  some  good  reason  for  withholding  one's  support^ 
which  certainly  cannot  be  justly  said  in  regard  to  our  Con- 
vention.    When,  as  is  true  in  our  profession,  the  number* 
of  possible  members  is  not  large,  the  duty  resting  on  each. 
individual  is  the  more  imperative. 

Still  another  reason  why  the  Convention  deserves  the 
support  of  every  educator  of  the  deaf  in  America  will  ap* 
pear  when  the  breadth  and  details  of  its  proposed  work 
are  considered.  Reference  to  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the 
constitution  will  show  that  meetings  of  the  Convention, 
either  general  or  local,  may  be  arranged  for  with  sufficient 
frequency,  and  in  such  localities  as  to  meet  aU  reasonable 
demands.  Committees  are  provided  for,  and  have  been 
appointed,  to  give  special  consideration  and  secure  due 
prominence  to  every  important  feature  of  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  deaf.  And  if  in  the  future  other  committees 
should  be  needed  than  those  already  authorized,  they  can 
be  added  without  difficulty. 

The  constitution  of  the  Convention  commends  itself 
further  in  this,  that  it  provides  for  a  self-governing  and 
strictly  professional  association.  No  person,  on  the  mere 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  can  exercise  power  or  be 
eligible  to  office.  Every  feature  of  the  organization  is 
consistent  with  its  name.  And  yet  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  persons  outside  our  profession,  but  who  may 
take  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  is  by  no 
means  repelled.  Provision  for  honorary  membership  is 
made,  and  bequests  are  invited. 

And  now,  last  of  all,  I  will  direct  attention  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  most  important  paragraph  in  the  con- 
stitution adopted  at  Flint.  The  Jlrst  object  of  the  associa- 
tion is  stated  to  be  (Article  II)  to  '^secure  the  harmonious 
union  in  one  organization  of  all  persons  actually  engaged 
in  educating  the  deaf  in  America.** 
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¥^ve  years  ago  an  association  came  into  existence,  for 
wbose  support  the  co-operation   of   all   teachers  of  the 
deaf,  and  even  of  all  deaf  persons  themselves,  has  been 
solicited.     The   object   of  this  society,   as   at  first   an- 
nounced, was  to  promote  only  a  certain  feature  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  of  recognized  importance.     But, 
as  time  went  on,  a  disposition  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its 
operations  manifested  itself  in  a  proposal  to  encourage 
the  presentation  at  its  summer  meetings  of  *'  essays,  dis- 
^rtations,  and  discussions  upon  all  subjects  appertaining 
to  tlie  education  of  the  deaf."     This  proposition,  meeting 
the  public  eye,  as  it  did,  almost  immediately  after  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  Convention  towards  the  merging 
^'   itself  in  the  new  association  in  the  intent  of  a  "  har- 
'^^Hious  union,"  seemed  to  justify  the  hope,  entertained 
*^  that  time  by  many,  that  the  consolidation  of  the  pro- 
®^sion  in  one  "  organization  "  was  about  to  take  place, 
^ailing  in  its  efforts  to  attain  union  through  dissolution, 
^^<i  compelled,  so  to  speak,  to  live  against  its  will,  the 
^^Xivention,  so  long  without  a  definite  manner  of  living, 
entered  upon  an  organic  life  that  gives  promise  of  be- 
vigorous  and  perpetual.     It  is  devoted  to  objects  that 
^^^H  demand  the  best  efforts  of  its  members  as  long  as 
^^^f  children  are  found  in  America.     On  the  other  hand, 
^^^  association  to  which  the  Convention  proposed  to  sur- 
^^Uder,  provided  it  would  so  enlarge  its  objects  as  to  de- 
^^rve  to  live,  indefinitely,  has  held  to  its  original  nan'ow 
^^Qiits,  accepting  thereby  the  natural  probability  that  in 
the  near  future  it  will  find  its  occupation  gone.      For  it 
certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  deaf  children  of  America  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  speech-teaching  they  can  make  use  of  with 
success. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  said,  in  balancing  the  claims 
of  the  Convention  and  the  Association  upon  the  profes- 
sion, that  the  greater  includes  the  work  of  the  less — under 
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a  compulsion  it  could  not  escape.  And  consequently  there  ^ 
seems  to  be  small  raiaon  d'etre  for  the  Association,  even  ^ 
from  this  time  forward. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  thai^,^ 
I  am  in  any  degree  unfriendly  to  the  objects,  as  published^^ 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  ct>^ 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.  On  the  contrary,  I  publicly  advc^^ 
cated  in  1867,  and  have  since  urged,  the  policy  of 
every  deaf  child  an  opportunity  to  acquire  speech.  B* 
I  consider  that  the  Association,  by  declining  the  unii 
proposed  by  the  Convention,  has  forced  the  latter  body 
adopt  a  course  which  renders  the  continuance  of  the 
sociation  unnecessary. 

When  I  advocated  "  union,"  as  every  one  knows  I 
long  and  earnestly,  one  of  my  reasons  for  doing  so 
out   of   a   conviction  that  our  profession  was  not 
enough  nor  strong  enough  to  sustain,  properly,  two  ^5^^^, 
eral  organizations.     There  are,  perhaps,  individual  n^^^ 
bers  of  our  profession  who  have  time  enough  and  mo^^^^ 
enough  to  enable  them  to  maintain  active  membershi  j>    • 
both  organizations.     But  when  the  question  arises,  a^^  u 
will  with  most  of   us,  "under  which    king,  Bezoniart  ?" 
— although,  happily,  there  is  no  royal  monarch,  and  J 
trust  there  are   no   bezonians,  on  either  side — I   believe 
little  difficulty  will  arise  in  the  professional  mind  in  <3e- 
termining  that  the  Convention  should  have  an  undoabfc^ 
preference. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  urging,  as  I  now  c^ 
earnestly  and  fraternally,  that  at  an  early  day  educator 
of  the  deaf  all  over  the  continent  of  America  make  the?? 
remittances  to  Mr.  Smith  at  Faribault. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

l*rmi1ent  of  the  Convention  of  Aineriain  Instructorn  of  the  DeaJ 


GEORGE  B.  GOODALL. 

7  might  be  thought  more  proper  for  some  one  now 

COT2  mected  with  the  California  Institution  to  pay  a  feeling 

tril->^tite  to  the  memory  of  George  B.  Goodall  in  the  Annals, 

bub     as  an  old-time  pupil  of  his  I  claim  the  privilege  of 

^^riting  a  few  words  myself. 

I  Lave  known  Mr.  Goodall  many  years,  but,  as  he  did 
not  speak  much  of  himself,  I  know  only  that  he  was  a 
nati've  of  Maine  and  a  Yale  man,  class  of  '61.  His  widow 
tinclly  furnished  these  few  facts. 

A-t  an  early  age  he  turned  his  attention   to  teaching. 
Ho     passed  from  grammar  to  high  school   work  in  New 
Qo  gland,  and  as  success  crowned  his  efforts  as  a  teacher 
he  decided  to  settle  in  New  York  city.     There  he  taught 
for  some  years,  and  there  he  married  one  of  his  pupils. 
Hisi  wife's  health  made  it  necessary  to  move  to  a  warmer 
climate.      He   sailed   for   California   in    1873,  and,  for- 
tunately for  the  Institution,  he  immediately  secured  a 
position  at  Berkeley.     His  connection  with  that  school 
coatinued  unbroken  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
October  17,  1894,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.     He  had  just 
entered  upon  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  work  when 
bis    health  showed  signs  of  failing  strength.     The  direc- 
tors of  the  Institution  kindly  granted  him  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  or  more  if  he  needed  it,  to  recuperate,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  long-needed  rest.     The  peace  of 
God  fell  upon  him. 

As  Mr.  Goodall's  greatest  success  was  with  advanced 
ptipils,  he  was  given  the  position  of  instructor  of  the  high 
class.  A  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  worthless  without  one 
great  requisite — he  must  have  faith  in  the  aptitude  of  his 
pupils.  From  the  beginning  Mr.  Goodall  had  that  faith. 
*  peaf    children  are  as  apt   as  hearing  ones.     Deaf-mutes 
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can  enter  any  university  if  they  will."  Such  was  his 
creed,  born  of  conviction,  and  this  wholesome  belief  ceased 
only  with  his  death.  Extraordinary  results  crowned  his 
work.  He  sent  several  pupils  to  the  State  University  of 
California.     I  think  such  a  record  is  not  common. 

He  was  a  well-educated  man  in  the  old-school  sense 
that  looks  upon  solid  attainments  as  true  scholarship. 
He  was  a  fine  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  delighted  in 
French  and  German,  read  fluently  Spanish  and  Italian, 
acquainted  himself,  I  believe,  with  Sanskrit  and  one  or 
two  other  languages.  His  extreme  modesty,  perhaps, 
prevented  him  from  writing  ;  or,  who  knows  but  that  the 
scythe  of  Time  cut  short  secretly  cherished  plans  ?  His 
forte,  however,  was  mathematics,  on  which  he  would 
sometimes  keep  his  class  whole  days.  It  is  not  easy  to 
criticise  such  class-room  work  in  the  face  of  results.  One 
of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Grady,  easily  disposed  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  at  the  University 
matriculation,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  Sophomore  in  mathe- 
matics, while  a  Freshman  in  other  studies. 

Mr.  Goodall  began  to  teach  the  deaf  later  in  life  than 
is  the  custom,  having  been,  for  a  long  time,  in  charge  of 
hearing  classes.  But  I  believe  that  that  very  thing  was  a 
gain,  for  he  came  not  as  a  stereotyped  production  of 
another  school,  but  as  an  originator.  There  were  no 
methods  like  his,  and  perhaps  there  never  will  be.  The 
fashion  is  for  a  young  man  to  enter  an  institution,  and, 
after  a  number  of  years,  to  become  a  teacher  or  principal 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  parent  school  are 
carried  from  one  State  to  another ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  more 
to  the  detriment  of  education  than  to  its  benefit.  A  man  of 
the  stereotype  school  may  go  from  one  place  to  do  pioneer 
work  in  another  territory.  That  is  natural  and  proper. 
But  where  an  institution  has  been  long  established,  a  good 
man  unknown  to  the  profession  is  sometimes  preferable 
to  a  good  man  educated  in  the  traditions  of  another  insti- 
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ration.     As  a  teacher  new  to  the  profession,  Mr.  Goodall 
^^  a  singularly  happy  acquisition  to  the  California  Insti- 
tution.    He  brought  to  the  position  no  ancient  saws.     He 
®^en  resented  the  idea  that  small  wages  were  a  just  com- 
P^'isation  for  a  deaf  teacher.   He  was  philosophic  and  posi- 
*^®i  and  had  a  large  share  of  enthusiasm,  which  he  de- 
®loped  in  carrying  out  his  theories. 
J^hanks  to  his  extended  work  in  other  fields  before  he 
^^me  interested  in  the  deaf,  he  never  fell  into  the  com- 
On  illusion  of  small-minded  men,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
Called  "  to  the  labor  in  this  particular  vineyard,  he  would 
^ve  been  a  great  and  famous  man  elsewhere.     His  simple 
^^^•t  accepted  the  work  that  fell  to  his  share,  and  that 
^*"k  he  did  with  all  his  might.     More  than  this  can  no 


^i^ 


*^^  do.     He  was  of  a  very  sensitive  nature,  retiring  in 
^l>08ition,  sympathetic,  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
^^  patience  was  marvellous.     One  pleasant  side  of  his 
^racter  was  kindness.     He  was  tender  toward  animals, 
j^^^  would  not  even  strike  his  horse  if  it  declined  to  mend 
-^^^    pace.     Mr.   Goodall  was  philanthropic.     There  is  a 
■^  'Terence  between  a  philanthropic  man  who  is  kind  by 
^^.ture  and  "  that  still  engine  of  the  Devil's  contrivance,  a 
^ilanthropist,'*  as  Hawthorne  called  it,  who  is  wedded 
■^  an  idea,  and  curses  the  world  if  the  idea  miscarries. 


'•^f^.  Goodall's  generosity  was  a  large-hearted  one,  mel- 
^^wed  perhaps  by  the  memory  of  the  poverty  and  strug- 
gles of  his  earlier  days.     As  a  pupil,  I  was  often  a  witness 
^o  his  kindness,  and  once,  in  Paris,  T  had  occasion  to  ask 
Ixim  for  a  loan,  upon  which  he  sent  me  a  sum  I  believed  he 
could  hardlv  afford  to  lend  ;  but  what  touched  me  most 
Was  that  part  of  the  letter  in  which  he  made  excuses  for 
not  enclosing  a  larger  cheek,  as  all  his  available  money 
had  already  been  giveu  to  a  poverty-stricken  family. 

Upright,  honest,  generous,  and  strictly  clean  in  life  and 
thought,  Mr.  Goodall  acted  his  part  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  ability,  and  the  curtain  fell  on  his  labors.     If  he  is 
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looking  down  from  heaven,  which  is  his  meet  home,  let 
him  know  that  genuine  sorrow  followed  him  to  his  grave, 
and  that  memory  will  keep  it  green. 

DOUGLAS  TILDEN, 
Teacher  of  Sculpture  in  the 

University  of  (Jaliforniay  Berkeley^  Cal. 


AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE   RESULTS   OF 
MARRIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA. 

Introduction. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  Inquiry  is  to  find  true  answers  to 
the  following  questions,  which  are  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  the  doaf  as  a  class  and  as  individuals,  and 
also  to  society : 

1.  Are  man'iages  of  deaf  persons  more  liable  to  result 
in  deaf  oflfspring  than  ordinary  maiTiages? 

2.  Are  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  deaf 
more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring  than  marriages  in 
which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf  and  the  other  is  a  hear- 
ing ])erson? 

3.  Are  c(irtain  classes  of  the  deaf,  however  they  may 
marry,  more  liable  than  others  to  have  deaf  children  ?  If 
so,  how  are  these  classes  respectively  composed,  and  what 
are  the  conditions  that  increase  or  diminish  this  liability? 

4.  Aside  from  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  off- 
spring to  deafness,  are  marriages  in  which  both  of  the 
partners  are  deaf  more  likely  to  result  happily  than  mar- 
riages in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf  and  the  other 
is  a  hearing  person? 

Some  other  points,  of  minor  interest  and  importance, 
will  also  be  considered. 

The  questions  above  stated,  especially  the  first  and  sec- 
ond, have  been  much  discussed  in  Europe  and  America, 
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^   ^xxay  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  extensive  bibliography 
^^^n  at  the  end  of  this  monograph.     The  conclusions 
^  ^ched  differ  widely.     Some  writers  maintain  that  mar- 
^^es  of  the  deaf  are  far  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  off- 
luting  than  ordinary  marriages,  and  that  this  liability  is 
S^eatly  increased  when  both  of  the  partners  in  marriage 
^^e  deaf ;  others  maintain  that  such  marriages  are  but  lit- 
tle more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring  than  ordinary 
^^arriages,  and  others  that  they  are  not  at  all  more  liable. 
-^8  examples  of  the  two  extremes  may  be  cited,  on  the  one 
laand,  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
declares  that  "  the  evidence  shows  a  tendency  to  the  for- 
isiation  of  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race  in  America ; "  * 
cind,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Irish  census  of  1881,  who  say  that  "it  ap- 
pears evident  that  the  question  of  deafness  and  dumbness 
in  the  parents  has  no  influence  in  propagating  the  defect."t 
The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  the  commissioners 
of   the   Irish  census  are   drawn    from   the   statistics   of 
different  countries,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  laws  of 
heredity  that  hold  in  America  do  not  also  hold  in  Ireland ; 
in  fact,  similarly  opposite  conclusions  might  be  cited  from 
numerous  writers  residing  in  the  same  countries,  but  deal- 
ing With  different  data.     The  cause  of  all  these  diversities 
and  contradictions  is  that,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on 
both,  either  the  statistics  upon  which  the  conclusions  are 
based  do  not  include  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases, 
or  they  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  accurate.     The  num- 

*A.  G.  BziXf  **  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Hnman  Race,*'  in  *' Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciencefi/* 
Waahington,  1884,  vol.  ii,  ]:>art  4  :  Reprint,  Washington,  1894,  p.  45.  Dr. 
BeU's  concltunon  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  results  of  the  marriages  of 
fonner  pupils  of  the  Hartford  and  lUinoin  Sch^^^^ln  for  the  Dfaf,  and  upon 
the  returns  of  the  United  States  cen.sus  of  18S0. 

t**Ceii«U8  of  Ireland,  1881,  Part  II,  General  KejK>rt,  Dublin,  1882,"  p. 
44.  The  conclusion  of  the  commia^ionern  ii*  baned  Ufx^n  the  returns  of  the 
eeoBiises  of  1851,  1861,  and  1871. 
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ber  of  marriages  collected  by  each  investigator  is  conm 
paratively  small,  and  the  details  given  are  so  meagre  thik 
even  bj  grouping  together  all  the  statistics  that  have  beer 
published  no  conclusive  results  can  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Holder  M  jgind ,  of  Copenhagen,  writing  on  this  subject  since 
the  present  Inquiry  was  begun,  says  :  "  It  is  impossible  to 
make  use  of  the  numerous  reports  of  single  cases  in  which 
deaf  and  dumb  children  have  been  born  in  marriages 
contracted  by  deaf-mutes,  to  prove  the  frequency  with 
which  such  marriages  produce  deaf-mute  offspring.  It  is 
only  by  collecting  all  the  marriages  contracted  by  deaf- 
mutes  in  a  certain  country  or  province  into  a  group,  and 
by  investigating  the  number  of  these  marriages  which 
have  produced  deaf-mute  children,  and  the  number  of  the 
latter,  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  reliable  conclusions."* 
This  is  the  method  adopted  in  the  present  Inquiry,  and  it 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  statistics  collected  include 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases,  and  are  sufficiently 
full  and  accurate,  to  render  the  conclusions  trustworthy. 

In  Europe  as  well  as  America,  since  the  education  of 
the  deaf  has  become  general,  marriage  has  ceased  to  be 
rare  among  them  ;  but  in  America,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  freedom  from  certain  restrictions  that  hamper  mar- 
riage more  or  less  in  most  European  countries,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  more  prosperous  circumstances,  and 
consequent  greater  ability  to  support  a  family,  of  the 
deaf  of  this  country,  the  proportion  of  those  who  marry 
is  larger  than  in  Europe.  In  Denmark,  in  1880,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  that  year,  23.7  of  the  adult  deaf  re- 
siding in  the  rural  districts  and  provincial  towns  were 
married.t     In  other  countries  of  Europe  the  percentage 


*H.  Myoind,  **  Deaf  Mutism,"  London,  1894,  p.  46. 

tH.  Myoind,  **Deaf-Mute8  in  Denmark,"  in  **  Archives  of  Otology," 
New  York,  1892,  vol.  xxi,  p.  407.  Information  on  this  point  was  only  to 
be  had  from  the  rural  districts  and  provincial  towns,  as  the  census  re- 
turns from  the  metropolis  did  not  show  the  marriages  of  the  deaf.     Dr. 
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f  the  deaf  who  marry,  as  indicated  by  the  meagre  statis- 
that  have  been  published,  is  considerably  lower  than 
Denmark.     In  Magdeburg,  in  1871,  the  percentage  of 
^he  adult  deaf  who  were  married  was  12  per  cent,  f  in 
dSologne,  in  1870,  it  was  10  per  cent.  ;t   in  Prussia,  in 
1880,  7^  per  cent.  ;J  in  Bavaria,  in  1871,  7  per  cent.§     In 
'tihe  United  States,  27,924  pupils  had  attended  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  up  to  the  year  1890,11  and  the  present  collec- 
tion of  marriage  records  shows  that  6,460,  or  23.1  per 
cent.,  of  these  have  been  married.     Inasmuch  as  (1)  many 
of  the  pupils  included  in  the  former  statement  are  still  in 
school,  (2)  some  who  have  left  school  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  a  marriageable  age,  and  (3)  probably  not  all  who  have  been 
married  are  recorded,  the  true  percentage  of  those  who 

Mygind*8  comments  confirm  the  opinion  above  expressed  concerning  the 
less  prosperous  circumstances  of  the  deaf  in  Europe  and  the  influence  of 
this  fact  in  diminishing  the  number  of  those  who  marry.  He  says : 
**The  returns  prove  the  sad  fact  that  nearly  half  [46.8  per  cent.]  of  all 
deaf-mutes  over  twenty  years  of  age  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the 
help  of  others.  «  *  *  When  this  is  the  case  in  Denmark,  where  the 
public  care  of  deaf-mutes  is  especially  highly  developed,  what  must  it 
be  in  other  countries,  where  matters  concerning  deaf-mutes  are  less  ad- 
vanced? •  *  *  The  reason  why  comparatively  so  few  deaf-mutes 
contract  marriages  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  chiefly  sought  in  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  men  comparatively  rarely  attain  an  independent  position 
to  make  a  good  livelihood."— /ftW.,  pp.  404,  405,  407. 

*  B.  F.  Wn^HEiiSn,  **  Statistik  der  Taubstummen  des  Uegierungsbezirks 
Magdeburg  nach  der  Volksiuihlung  vou  1871,**  in  ''  Beilage  zur  deutscheu 
Klinik,  Monatsblatt  fiir  medicinische  StatiHtik  und  offentliche  Gesnnd- 
heitspflege,**  Berlin,  1873,  No.  0.  p.  G8. 

tDr.  Lxsrr,  **  Statistik  der  Taubstummen  des  Regierungsbezirks  C<>ln, 
Bericht  an  den  Verein  der  Aerzte  des  Regierungsbezirks  C<"»ln,"  Cologne, 
1870,  p.  20. 

4GUTT8TADT,  "Die  Verbreitung  der  Blinden  und  Taubstummen,"  in 
**  Zeitschrift  des  koniglichen  Preussischen  statistischen  Bureau,"  Berlin, 
p.  206. 

§G.  Matsb,  *'  Die  Verbreitung  der  Blindheit,  der  Taubstummheit,  des 
Blodsinns  und  des  Irrsinns  in  Bayern,"  in  "  Beitriige  zur  Statistik  des 
Konifi^eichs  Bayern,"  Miinchen,  1877,  xxxv.  Heft,  p.  29. 

I ''School  Statistics  of  the  Deaf,"  in  "Proceedings  of  the  World's 
Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,"  Washington,  1893,  p.  270. 
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marry  is  much  higher.  Dr.  Bell,  inquiring  into  the  num- 
ber of  former  pupils  of  the  American  and  Illinois  schools 
born  before  1840,  found  the  proportion  of  those  who  had 
been  married  up  to  1882  to  be  45.4  per  cent.,*  and  this 
rate  is  probably  an  approximation  to  the  true  percentage 
of  the  married  deaf  in  the  United  States.  This  country, 
therefore,  offers  the  most  abundant  materials  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  results  of  marriages  of  the  deaf. 

The  term  "  deaf,"  in  its  widest  application,  includes  all 
degrees  of  imperfection  of  hearing.  "  Von  Troltsch  de- 
clares (and  he  has  never  been  contradicted)  that  every 
third  person  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age  is  more 
or  less  deaf,  at  least  in  one  ear."t  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  slight  imperfection  of  hearing  is  of  scarcely  less 
importance  in  connection  with  the  question  of  heredity 
than  total  deafness,  but,  in  order  to  bring  the  present  In- 
quiry within  reasonable  limits  and  to  render  the  calculation 
of  percentages  feasible,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  somewhere.  The  term  "  deaf,"  as  used  in 
this  monograph,  invariably  refers  to  the  class  of  persons 
for  whose  benefit  our  "  schools  for  the  deaf  "  are  intended 
— persons  so  deaf  from  birth,  childhood  or  youth  that 
they  cannot  bo  educated  in  common  schools,  persons  who 
are  more  frequently  but  less  accurately  classed  as  "  the 
deaf  and  dumb  "  or  "  deaf-mutes."t  I^  includes  all  per- 
sons who  are  recorded  in  school  reports,  census  reports, 
murriugo  records,  etc.,  as  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  "  deaf-mutes," 
"  totally  deaf,"  **  very  deaf,"  "  deaf,"  or  "  very  hard  of  hear- 
ing," and  all  who  have  attended  schools  for  the  deaf. 
Persons  recorded  as  "  slightly  deaf,"  "  partially  deaf ,"  "  deaf 

♦A.  G.  HKLTi,  "Memoir  on  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Human  Race,"  Ueprint,  Washington,  1H84.  p.  10. 

tH.  Myoind,  ♦•  Deaf-Mutism,"  Lon(l(m,  1K94,  p.  03. 

J  Many  of  the  i)erMons  bo  chissod  are  really  deaf-mntes,  but  others  had 
learned  to  spmk  in  childhood  hefore  hearing  was  lost,  and  still  others 
have  been  tjiught  to  speak  by  teachers  of  articulation.  To  the  two  classes 
last  named  the  terms  **  dumb ''  and  "  mute  "  are  inappropriate. 
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^^  one  ear,"  "deaf  in  adult  life,"  "hard  of  hearing,"  etc., 
*^^  not  included,  unless  they  have  attended  schools  for 
^^^  deaf. 

The  present  Inquiry  was  begun  in  the  year  1889,  and 
*^^  work  has  continued  uninterruptedly  since  that  time. 
^^  October   of  the   previous   year   the  Hon.  Frederick 
■toward  Wines,  then  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
^f  Charities,  had  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  heads 
Of  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  asking  their  co-opera- 
tion in  an  effort  to  establish  a  record  of  future  marriages  of 
the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  which  he  proposed  to  pub- 
lish in  the  International  Record  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tioHj  a  periodical  of  which  he  was  the  editor.     He  pre 
pared  a  form  of  record  which  was  to  show  whether  either 
of  the  partners  in  marriage  was  a  hearing  and  speaking 
person,  and,  if  not,  whether  he  or  she  was  congenitally  or 
adventitiously  deaf.     As  some  of  the  replies  received  by 
Mr.  Wines  suggested  that  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  would  be  a  more  suitable  medium  for  the  proposed 
publication,  he  offered  to  transfer  the  whole  scheme  to 
the  editor  of  the  Annals,     The  offer  was  accepted.     On 
further  consideration  it  was  decided  to  modify  the  plan 
considerably,  extending  it  so  as  to  comprise  past  as  well 
as  future  marriages,  to  include  in  the  Inquiry  many  im- 
portant details  not  provided  for  in  the  original  scheme, 
and  to  defer  publication  until   a  large  body  of  statistics 
should  have  been  collected  and  collated.     The  following 
blank    marriage  record   was    prc})ared   and   copies   were 
widely  distHbuted  among  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf, 
the  deaf  themselves,  and  their  relatives  and  friends : 

[Please  answer  the  qu»*8tion»  as  fully  aH  possible,  and  n^tiirn  tlie  r«*corcl 
toE.  A.  Fay,  Kendall  Green,  Wanhington,  1).  C] 

Marriage  record   of rbii**baij<l)  an<l Cnam*'   of    wife 

before  marria;;e. ) 
I.  DetailM  /Mating  to  ^f^lrringe.^ 
1,  Date  of  marriage?     Place  of  marriage?     Were  the  parties  related 

•In  the  original  of  the  blank  niarriag*;  reeord  ample  spaces  are  left  for 
answers  to  all  the  questions. 
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before  marriage  ?    If  so,  what  relationship  ?     Give  any  other  details 
known  relating  to  marriage. 

2.  Offspbino.  Total  number  of  children  born  of  this  marriage  ?  How 
many  deaf  ?  How  many  hearing  ?  How  many  died  in  infancy  ?  Gire 
any  other  details  known  relating  to  offspring ;  for  example — names,  dates 
of  birth  or  death,  causes  of  death,  ages  at  death,  etc.,  where  possible. 
If  any  are  or  were  deaf,  write  the  word  deaf  after  their  names. 

II.  QuesUoTM  to  be  Answered  by  Husband, 

1 .  Pabentaoe.  Name  of  your  father  ?  Name  of  your  mother  before 
marriage  ?  Were  your  parents  related  before  marriage  ?  If  so,  what  re- 
lationship  ?  Give  any  other  details  known  relating  to  parents ;  for  exam- 
ple— causes  of  death,  dates  of  death,  ages  at  death,  etc.,  where  possible. 

2.  Bbothbbs  and  Sistebs.  Give  your  full  name  and  dat«  of  birth,  and 
the  names  of  all  your  brothers  and  sisters,  with  dates  of  birth,  if 
possible.  Where  dates  are  not  given,  state  whether  names  are  in  the 
order  of  birth  or  not.  -  How  many  of  these  (yourself  included)  are  or 
were  deaf  ?  How  many  hearing  ?  How  many  died  young  (under  two 
years)?  Give  any  other  details  known  ;  for  example — causes  of  death, 
ages  at  death,  etc.  Write  the  word  deafBiiev  the  names  of  all  who  are  or 
were  deaf. 

3.  Otheb  Relatives.  Have  you  any  deaf  relatives  other  than  brothers 
and  sisters  or  children  ?    If  so,  give  relationship  and  names,  if  possible. 

4.  Note.  Are  you  deaf  or  hearing  ?  If  deaf  :  Age  when  deafness  oc- 
curred ?  Cause  of  deafness  ?  Attended  what  school  or  institution  ? 
Kesidence  when  admitted  ?  Year  when  admitted  ?  Age  when  admitted  ? 
Years  under  instruction  ?    Present  residence  ?    Occupation  ? 

III.  Questions  to  be  Ansioered  by  Wife, 

1 .  Pabentaoe.  Name  of  your  father  ?  Name  of  your  mother  before 
marriage  ?  Were  your  parents  related  before  marriage  ?  If  so,  what 
relationship  ?  Give  any  other  details  known  relating  to  parents  ;  for  ex- 
ample— causes  of  death,  dates  of  death,  ages  at  death,  etc. ,  where  possible. 

2.  Bbothebs  and  81STEBS.  Give  your  full  name  and  date  of  birth,  and 
the  names  of  all  your  brothers  and  sisters,  with  dates  of  birth,  if 
possible.  Where  dates  are  not  given,  state  whether  names  are  in  order 
of  birth  or  not.  How  many  of  these  (yourself  included)  are  or  were 
deaf  ?  How  many  hearing  ?  How  many  died  young  (under  two  years)  ? 
Give  any  other  details  known ;  for  example— causes  of  death,  ages  at 
death,  etc.  Write  the  word  deaf  slier  the  names  of  all  who  are  or  were 
deaf. 

3.  Otheb  Relatives.  Have  you  any  deaf  relatives  other  than  brothers 
and  sisters  or  children  ?     If  so,  give  relationship  and  names,  if  possible. 

4.  Note.  Are  you  deaf  or  bearing  ?  If  deaf :  Age  when  deafness 
occurred  ?  Cause  of  deafness  ?  Attended  what  school  or  institution  ? 
Residence  when  admitted  ?  Year  when  admitted  ?  Age  when  admitted? 
Years  under  instruction  ?    Present  residence?     Occupation  ? 
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IV.  Remarks. 
Date  of  information. 


(Signed) 


The  replies  received  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the 
c^hove  blank  marriage  record  have  been  far  more  numerous 
c^nd  more  complete  than  was  anticipated.    Several  thousand 
x^ecords  have  been  returned  with  the  questions  more  or  less 
f  nllj  answered.     Many  of  these  have  been  duplicates,  and 
xn  some  cases  five  or  six  returns  have  been  made  by  differ- 
ent persons   concerning   the   same  marriage.    As  details 
omitted  by  one  correspondent  have  often  been  furnished 
T>y  another,  all  have  been  welcome.     In  cases  of  doubtful, 
Tincertain,  or  contradictory  returns,  verification  has  been 
sought  by  further  correspondence.     Much  additional  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  from  the  early  volumes  of  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  the  numerous  periodicals 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf,  the  annual  and  bien- 
nial reports  of  schools  and  institutions,  and  the  returns  of 
the  United  States  census  enumerators.     The  result  of  the 
whole  effort  is  a  collection  of  records  of  marriages  of  the 
deaf  far  larger  than  all  previous  collections  put  together ; 
records,  moreover,  which,  notwithstanding  many  defects, 
are  believed  to  be  trustworthy  in  their  essential  features, 
and  which  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  vahiablo  sta- 
tistical information  concerning  the  partners  in  marriage, 
their  children,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other 
relatives. 

Without  the  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  by 
many  persons,  the  work  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 
Acknowledgments  are  due  to  nearly  all  the  heads  of  Amer- 
ican Schools  for  the  Deaf,  who  have  supplied  such  statis- 
tics concerning  their  former  pupils  as  were  given  in  their 
school  records,  and  have  obtained  others  by  correspond- 
ence and  personal  inquiry ;  to  several  teachers  in  Schools 
for  the  Deaf,  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  copying 
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and  comparison  of  records,  and  the  collection  of  further 
data ;  to  many  of  the  deaf  themselves,  who  have  not  only 
cheerfully  given  all  desired  information  concerning  their 
own  marriages,  but  have  been  of  great  service  in  gathering 
statistics  concerning  the  marriages  of  others  ;  and  to  sev- 
eral students  of  GalLiudet  College,  who  have  rendered 
important  help  in  copying  records  and  colhiting  results, 
above  all  Miss  May  Martin,  who  has  been  my  faithful  and 
efficient  assistant  for  the  past  three  years.  Special  ac- 
knowledgment is  due  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
committed  to  my  hands  all  the  material  relating  to  the 
marriages  of  the  deaf  which  he  himself  had  collected,  and 
placed  at  my  disposal  the  resources  of  the  "  Volta  Fund," 
a  sum  which  he  had  set  apart  a  short  time  before  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf. 
The  Volta  Bureau,  afterwards  established  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  fund,  has  continued  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry.  To  prevent 
all  possible  misunderstanding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add 
that,  while  1  have  drawn  freely  upon  the  Volta  Fund  to 
com])ensate  my  numerous  helpers,  my  own  share  in  the 
work,  which  has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  leisure 
hours  for  the  past  six  years,  has  been  purely  a  labor  of 
love. 

The  work  was  undertaken,  and  has  been  carried  on,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  deaf  and  to  society 
by  settling  definitely  the  question  whether  or  not  the  deaf 
are  more  liabhi  than  hearing  persons  to  have  deaf  children ; 
and,  if  it  should  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  numer- 
ous instances  to  the  contrary,  thev  are  more  liable  to  this 
result,  by  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  liability  is  in- 
creased by  the  marriage  of  the  deaf  with  one  another  ;  also 
whether  certain  classes  of  the  deaf,  however  married,  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  have  deaf  children  ;  and,  if  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  by  determining  how  these 
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olasses  are  respectively  composed,  so  that,  as  the  result  of 

i;he  conclusioas  reached,  in  many  instances  deaf  persons 

might  be  advised  to  follow  the  choice  of  their  own  hearts 

in   the  matter  of  marriage  without  any  fear  whatever  of 

«vil  consequences;  while,  in  cases  where  the  deafness  of 

the  parent  was  unquestionably  more  liable  than  in  others 

to  reappear  in  the  offspring,  the  persons  interested  might 

be  effectively  warned  in  time  of  the  danger  incurred. 

E.  A.  F. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARTICULATION  BY 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  marked  success  which  has  been  secured  by  our  sys- 
tematic course  of  graded  breathing  exercises,  and  also  the 
increase  of  chest  expansion  among  the  boys  which  was 
shown  by  our  physical  examinations  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  have  led  to  the  attempt  to  combine  articulation 
with  the  regular  gymnasium  class  work.  It  was  with  con- 
siderable apprehension  that  I  undertook  this,  but  I  can  say 
that  already  the  results  have  been  far  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations. Previous  to  this  year,  in  my  gymnasium 
classes  I  had  used  the  manual  alphabet  only,  as  is  the 
practice  of  other  teachers  at  the  Institution,  but  this  year 
the  boys  have  learned  to  number  through  the  line  and  take 
their  positions  for  work  upon  the  floor  by  speaking  the 
numbers  aloud.  At  first  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to 
pronounce  the  numbers  j)roi)erly,  but  the  old  saying,  **  Prac- 
tice makes  perfect,"  has  again  been  verified  in  this  instance. 

I  have  at  this  writing  entire  classes  who  go  through  this 
new  process  of  numbering  themselves  and  taking  their  i)o- 
sitions  without  any  assistance  from  me.  These  are  not 
semi-mutes,  but  boys  who  are  congenitally  deaf.  Going 
a  step  farther  in  my  class  drills,  where  a  large  inspiration 
has  been  taken — as  in  the  breathing  exercises,  —at  the  ex- 
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piration  or  expulsion  of  the  same,  the  air  rushing  forth 
with  more  than  normal  force  assists  the  articulation  of 
such  words  as  Hello,  Now,  No,  Ah,  Yes,  Up,  and  other 
short  and  abrupt  words.  These  they  now  utter  clearly 
and  intelligibly. 

I  began  this  work  with  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
sult, but  am  fully  convinced  that  its  value  in  the  work  of  per- 
fecting articulation  will  prove  very  helpful.  Why  is  this 
beneficial  ?  As  all  in  the  profession  know,  systematic  breath- 
ing exercises  have  been  of  fundamental  value,  and  from  my 
experience  thus  far  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  found 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  future  to  consider  this  form  of 
exorcise  an  important  part  of  the  system  of  articulation 
teaching.  At  present  the  one  great  drawback  in  this  ed- 
ucation is  the  inability  of  the  pupil  properly  to  inflate  the 
lungs.  Breathing  exercises,  however,  are  lessening  this 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  we  have  been  able  to  take  a  step 
in  advance. 

The  lungs  are  composed  of  millions  of  small  air  cells  or 
pouches.  The  respiratory  act,  of  which  there  are  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  per  minute,  consists  of  inspiration  and 
expiration.  During  inspiration  the  air  is  carried  into  the 
lungs  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  which  exerts  a 
suction  force,  and  the  ascent  of  the  ribs,  causing  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  chest.  The  expiration  or  expul- 
sion of  air  is  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  descent  of  the  ribs  and  partial  collapse  of  the  lungs. 
These  are  not  the  only  agents  of  respiration.  There  are 
other  elements,  notably  the  assistance  of  certain  muscles 
which,  although  of  less  importance,  aid  this  function. 
Where  there  is  difficulty  in  breathing,  as  in  some  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  the  action  of  these  auxiliary  muscles  about 
the  neck  and  shoulders  becomes  very  apparent. 

The  following  illustration  is  the  one  upon  which  I  base 
my  theory,  and  I  have  followed  it  out  practically.  Dur- 
ing life  the  lungs  are  never  entirely  collapsed,  this  being 
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prevented  by  about  one  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  that 

cannot  be  expelled.     Another  hundred  cubic  inches  re- 

ttiain  in  the  lungs  after  expiration,  known  as  reserve  air. 

^his  is  used  during  any  increase  of  physical   exertion 

^"hich  requires  an  extra  amount  of  air.     The  tidal  air  is 

tIio,t  taken  in  at  each  ordinary  inspiration,  and  consists  of 

^'^^^nty  cubic  inches.     During  exercise,  however,  an  addi- 

^^oiial  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  inches  can  be  taken  in 

^^   ^ach  inspiration.     This  is  known  as  complemental  air. 

-■■^    '^^ill  thus  be  observed  that  the  extreme  capacity  of  the 

*^i:ig8,  in  cubic  inches,  is  as  follows  :  Residual  air,  100 ; 

^rve  air,  100  ;  tidal  air,  20  ;  and  complemental  air,  110, 

Icing  a  total  capacity  of  330  cubic  inches.     This  com- 

Uental  air  that  we  receive  from  exercise  gives  us  so 

<;h  more  power  for  our  work  in  articulation,  and  is 

'*^  ^t  we  are  working  to  secure. 

e  deaf-mute  who  receives  no  physical  exercise  does 

^  —  possess  this  extra  force,  whereas  the   boy  who  has 

*^      ~  trained  gains  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  inches  of 


to  assist  him  in  his  work  of  speaking.     Naturally  this 
him  so  much  stronger  in  the  respiratory  organs 
^  gives  him  the  power  that  is  a  requisite  of  perfect 
unciation. 

IVork  along  this  course  will,  I  think,  without  doubt, 

^ke  good  the  deficiency  and  give  the  deaf-mute  the 

^^xcer  and  strength    tff   breathe  am  welt   as   heanng  and 

eaJdng  children.     The  results  thus  far  from  this  system 

not  only  very  gratifying,  to  the  principal,  who  used 

^Viis  line  of  argument  to  secure  the  gymnasium,  but  will 

^Iso,  I  am  sure,  indicate  physical  training  as  a  necessity, 

^^hich  all  who  teach  articulation  will  demand  from  their 

School  authorities.     I  trust  before  long  all  heads  of  insti- 

^litionB  will  recognize  the  fact  that  properly  prescribed 

Igymnasium  work  must  be  a  part  of  the   regular  school 
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coarse,  feeling  confident  that  all  will  come  to  realize  t 
the  gymnasium  is  not  merely  a  place  for  muscle-bnild 
and  the  development   of  strength,  but  the  source 
which  the  highest  success  in  speech-training  can  be 
cured. 

TREVANION  G.  COOK, 
Physical  Director  ih  the  New  York  InstittUton,  New  York  Ci 


METHODS  OF  INSTEUCTION .♦ 

1.  At  present,  as  heretofore,  I  hold  the  so-called  "  p 
oral  *'  method  to  be  pedagogically  misleading,  owing 
the  indisputable  fact  that  it  misinterprets  the   essenti 
characteristics  of  deaf-mutism,  disowns  the  purpose  • 
deaf-mute  institutions,  and,  in  its  endeavor  to  attain 
impossible,  neglects  the  attainable. 

2.  Mr.  Vatter  was  in  error  when,  in  his  efforts  to  sa 
this  method,  he  asserted  (at  the  last  Congress  of  Germ 
Teachers  of  Deaf-Mutes  at  Augsburg)  that "  the  deaf-m 
like  every  other  person^  i3  endowed  with  the  capacity  to  ^ 
quire  speech,''  and  when,  consequent  upon  giving  expr^ 
sion  to  this  assertion   of  a  theoretical  error,   he  miLd 
without  opposition,  the  declaration  :  "  The  primary  8ti 
of  German  deaf-mute  institutions  is  the  training  of  dea 
mutes  in  speech.     *     *     *     I  shall  primarily  judge 
the  standing  of  a  school  and  of  individual  teachers  by  t/ 
character  of  the  speech  of  their  pupils."     This  theory 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  deaf ;  it  is   contrary  to  I 
actual  facts  in  the  case,  is  devoid  of  any  scientific  criteri 
and  is  undeserving  of  serious  criticism,  because  the  c 
mon  sense   of  even  the  lowest  grade  of  laymen  prof 
against  it. 

3.  The  object  of  deaf-mute  institutions  can  be  no 
than  that  of  being  to  the  deaf  a  substitute  for  the  j 

*  From  a  comiuunicatiou  to  the  Volta  Bureau,  dated  June  5,  If 
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^csbcol.  Deaf-mate  institutions  are  training  and  educa- 
□al  institutions,  and  tbeir  task  consists  in  affording  to 
kf-mutes,  according  to  their  capabilities  and  necessities, 
dxxt»ble  culture,  and  in  equipping  them  with  such  intel- 
^^c^tmal  and  moral  qualities  as  shall  enable  them  to  prove 
i^lx^^selves  serviceable  members  of  the  state,  of  the 
^2H3.Bicipality,  and  of  the  church. 

4.  With  a  view  to  attaining  this  object,  the  teacher  of 
^^^.f-mutes,  paying  due  regard  to  the  individuality  of  his 
pi3.pils,  is  bound  to  employ  all  means  which  shall  assuredly 
^xxA  most  quickly  achieve  the  same.     Among  these  means 
X     enumerate,  primarily,  speech.      Experience,   however, 
tec^^^l^^  that  the  Congress  of  Milan  overrated  the  service- 
ability of   this  artificial  instrumentality  of  culture,  and 
tot^filly  ignored  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  deaf- 
nir&ies  can  avail  themselves  of  this  means  to  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory extent  only,  and  that  De  T^p^e  expressed  an  ir- 
Te£i3table  truth  when  he  asserted :  '*  For  the  deaf-mute 
there  exists  solely  a  visible  form  of  speech." 

5.  The  audibleness  of  speech  is  lost  to  the  deaf-mute, 
and  the  uniform  motions  of  the  mouth  operate  so  feebly 
aad  uncertainly  uponhis  vision  and  mind  that  deaf-mute 
iastitntions  employing  this  means  of  instruction  exclu- 
gively  are  constantly  losing  their  character  as  training  in- 
stitutions and  schools  of  instruction,  for  this  method  of 
instruction  degenerates  into  torture,  drill,  and  farce. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  mind  and  heart, 
to  explain  or  to  impart  vitality  to  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage, I  consider  the  unconsciously  developed  natural 
gesture-language  in  vogue  among  the  deaf  as  indispensable, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  the  methodical  acqui- 
ntion  and  use  of  the  artificial  manual  alphabet  a  waste  of 
ime,  an  unnecessary  aggravation  of   difficulties,  and  a 

rolongation  of  the  period  of  culture. 

7.  Accordingly,  I  consider  the  Combined  System  as  the 
>8t  complete  and  serviceable  method  ;  with  the  distinct 
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understanding,  however,  that,  in  teaching,  verbal  latigtia^ 
(both  in  its  oral  and  written  form)  should  constitute  t 
centre^  whereas  to  the  natural  gesture-language,  on  t 
other  hand,  a  helping  position  should  be  assigned ;  t 
latter  not  to  constitute  an  object  of  instruction,  but  sol 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

8.  I  regard  the  Combined  System  indicated  the  b 


e 


for  all  categories  of  deaf-mutes  in  all  stages  of  7nen,  ^      . 
trainijig ;  with  the  limitation,  however,  that  in  the  lov%r, 
grades  of  the  mentally  less  gifted  deaf-mutes  the  gestd/^^, 
language   should   dominate   in   the   measure   that   th< 
children  are  defective  in  comprehending  verbal  langua^-   e. 

9.  The  manner  of  ijistructing  by  this  method  woi 
practically  constitute  itself  about  as  follows :  Deaf-moi 
pupils  would   be  urged,  during   instruction,  to  exprc 
themselves  on  their  part  as  far  as  possible  by  means 
oral  language,  whereas  it  would  be  allowable  during  tl 
lesson,  in  presenting  and  explaining  the  subject  und( 
consideration  (orally  or  in  written  form),  for  the  teache 
if  necessary,  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  aflforded  by  demoi 
strative  gestures. 

J.  HEIDSIEK, 
Iiistructor  in  the  Breslau  InsUttUion, 

BreslaUj  Silesia^  Pruma.^^ 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIE 
TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  *'  Methods  of  Instruction  "  named  in  the  following  Tabular  Stc^te- 
ment  raav  l>e  defined  as  follows : 

I.  The  Manual  Method. — Signs,  the  manuftl  alphabet,  and  writinjjf  are 
the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal 
(►bjects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  compreLk^n- 
sion  and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importa,nce 
giv(^n  to  these  thre(;  means  varies  in  different  schools;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The    Oral  J/t^Af^rf.  -Speech   and    speech-reading,    together    "writli 
writing,  are  made  the  chief  meaus  of  instruction,  aud  facility  in  speecki  and 
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ih-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  language,  is 
1  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to  which 
se  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  and  also  in 
rominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech  and  speech- 
Dg  in  the  course  of  instruction ;  hut  they  are  differences  only  in 
«,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

.  Tkt  Manual  Alphabet  Method. — The  general  instruction  of  the 
s  in  and  out  of  school  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  orthographic 
ihonetic  manuals,  and  by  writing  and  speech. 

The  Auricular  Method. — The  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pupils  is  de- 
ed and  improved  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or  with^ 
he  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on  chiefly 
igh  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim  of 
lethod  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-hearing  speaking  people, 
id  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded  as 
important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language 
egarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases 
al  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best  pro- 
d  by  the  Manual  method,  and,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  such 
od  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems  best  adupted  for  his  individual 
Speech  and  speech-reading  are  taught  where  the  measure  of  suc- 
leems  likely  to  justify  the  labor  expended,  and  in  some  of  the  schools 

of  the  pupils  are  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the 
rular  method. 

)  **  Industries  Taught  **  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly  desig- 
L  by  abbreviations  in  the  following  Tabular  Statement,  are :  Art, 
jg  (Bak.),  Basket-making  (Bas.),  Blacksmithing  (BI.),  Bookbinding 
,  Broom-making  (Br.),  Cabinet- making  (Cab.),  Carpentry  (Car.), 
c-engraving  (Ce.),  Chair-making  (Ch.),  Cooking  (Ck.),  Clay-model- 
(Cl.),  Coopery  (Co.),  China-painting  (Cp.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.), 
roidery  (Em. ),  Engineering  (En. ),  Fancy-work  (Fan. ),  Farming  (Fa.), 
culture  (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glazing  (Gl.),  Harness  Repairing 
),  Housework  (Ho.),  Horticulture  (Hor.),  Knitting  (Kn.),  Mattress- 
Dg  (Ma.),  Painting  (Ph.),  Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Plate-engraving 
,  Pictorial-engraving  (Pic),  Photography  (Ph.),  Printing  (Pr.;, 
ng  (8e.),  Shoe-making  (Sh.),  Sloyd  (SI.),  Tailoring  (Ta.),  Weaving 
u),  Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning 
),  Wood-working,  and  the  Use  of  Tools. 
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SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  Institute. — A  department  of  physical  culture  has 
been  organized.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Mc- 
Aloney.  Miss  Grace  E.  Ely,  a  daughter  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Maryland  School,  and  Miss  Vivian  May,  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

All/any  Jfome  jSchool. — Some  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  added  to  the  building,  which  is  now 
owned  by  the  principal. 

The  training  class  for  teachers  this  year  numbers  five  mem- 
bers.    A  visiting  board  of  ladies  has  been  appointed. 

Arkansas  Institute, — Miss  Ada  SaunderB,  late  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Institution,  Miss  Pansie  Loughborough,  formerly  of 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  but  lately  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Arthur 
Mashburn,  of  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Gardner,  late  o/  the 
New  York  Institution,  have  been  appointed  teachers.  Mr. 
Gardner  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Doyle,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Virginia  Institution.  In  addition  to 
his  school  duties,  he  edits  the  Optic,  with  the  assistance  of 
several  other  teachers. 

Five  additions  to  the  Institute  are  now  being  built.  When 
they  are  finished  the  school  will  accommodate  over  300  pupils. 

California  Institution. — Mr.  "Wilkinson  had  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  forty-five  days  during  the  autumn,  and  spent  most 
of  the  time  in  visiting  schools  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Chicago  Day-Schools. — Mr.  Hammond  has  resigned  the 
prineipalship  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  School. 
It  is  probable  that  no  successor  to  Mr.  Hammond  will  be  ap- 
pointed at  present,  but  that  the  schools  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools. 

Since  Mr.  Hammond's  resignation  strenuous,  but  unsuccess- 
ful, eflTorts  have  been  made  by  friends  of  the  oral  method  to 
have  that  method  adopted  as  the  only  one  to  be  used  in  all 
the  schools.  One  exclusively  oral  school  is  to  be  established 
at  Englewood ;  the  teachers  are  to  be  Miss  Dora  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  C.  N.  Haskins.  The  methods  of  the  other  four  schools 
are  not  changed. 

49 
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Some  parents  of  deaf  children  have  organized  the  '^  CHiicago 
Association  of  Parents  of  Deaf  Children."  The  objects  of  the 
Association,  according  to  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  December 
12,  1895,  are  "  the  investigating  of  the  various  methods  of 
educating  deaf  children  and  the  promulgation  of  its  views. *^ 

Cincinnati  Oral  School. — Heretofore  the  School  has  had 
rooms  in  one  of  the  public  school  buildings,  but  the  board  of 
education,  realizing  its  growing  needs,  have  rented  a  house, 
containing  nine  light  airy  rooms,  for  its  exclusive  use,  four 
squares  west  of  the  former  location.  The  rooms  have  been 
nicely  fitted  up  for  small  classes,  and  it  is  thought  this  will 
prove  a  permanent  home  for  the  School. 

Cleveland  Day- School. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Geary  was  appointed,  in 
March  last,  to  take  charge  of  the  articulation  classes.  In 
October,  Miss  Fannie  Bierbower,  of  Maysville,  Kentucky,  who 
had  'taken  a  normal  course  in  the  Cincinnati  Oral  School, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten 
is  intended  for  all  new  pupils  under  ten  years  of  age.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  the  oral  department,  and  the  pupils  are 
separated  from  the  manual  pupils  except  for  brief  periods  at 
recess  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the 
kindergarten  pupils  will  be  transferred  to  the  oral  department 
or  the  manual  department,  according  to  their  several  abilities 
in  speech. 

Florida  Inatittite. — Miss  Mesa  Barns  takes  the  place  of 
Miss  0.  A.  Yendes  as  teacher  of  speech,  Miss  Christina 
Thompson  the  place  of.  Miss  Belle  Howard  as  manual  teacher 
of  the  white  deaf,  and  Miss  Hattie  B.  Sprague  the  place  of 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Chavis  as  manual  teacher  of  the  colored  deaf. 

Gallaudet  College. — Mr.  Jamini  Nath  Banerji,  head  master 
of  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Calcutta,  who  spent  a  large  part 
of  last  year  in  studying  the  oral  method  of  instruction  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  admitted  to  the  College  as  a  normal  student,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  American  methods  before  returning  to  his  im- 
portant work  in  India.  He  will  also  visit  other  American 
schools. 

President  Gallaudet  contributed  important  ai'ticles  on  the 
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^ucation  of  the  deaf  to  the  New  York  Sunday  World  in  Sep- 
tember and  December,  1895. 

Georgia  School, — The  School  had  a  complete  exhibition  of 
&n  its  departments  in  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 

JTalifax  Institution, — Owing  to  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ups'* which  stands  on  the  same  site  as  the  old  one,  the  school 
was  not  in  session  from  March  till  December.  In  the  Tabular 
Statement  published  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals, 
therefore,  the  statistics  of  last  year  are  given.  Mr.  A.  G.  Forbes 
left  in  March,  and  his  place  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

-Horace  Mann  School, — Miss  Martha  C.  Kincaide  has  been 
*cl<ied  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

-^Minois  Institvtion. — A  large  number  of  pupils  have  been 
at  home  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker  on  account  of  an 
^l<i  building  having  been  torn  down,  and  a  new  one  being  built 
^"^  it;8  stead  which  is  not  yet  ready  for  occupancy.  Our  Tabu- 
*^'^  Statement,  therefore,  gives  the  statistics  for  last  year  instead 
"tJiis. 

kindergarten  class  or  two  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  the 
building  is  finished,  and  children  will  be  received  at  a 
dinger  age  than  formerly. 

Indiana  Institution, — Mr.  Johnson  has  been  re-elected 
X^erintendent  for  four  years.  We  are  glad  of  this,  not  only 
'^^ause  Mr.  Johnson  has  proved  himself  an  efficient  officer, 
-toring  the  school  to  its  former  high  standard  under  Dr. 
[ntire,  but  also  because  it  gives  us  the  assurance  that  this 
])ortant  Institution  is  not  again  to  be  made  the  foot-ball  of 
«^^^litical  parties,  as  it  was  for  some  years  before  Mr.  Johnson's 
^X^']>ointment,  to  the  detriment  of  its  work  and  the  disgrace  of 
**^«  State. 

Ifr.  Johnson  is  contributing  a  series  of  valuable  articles  on 
^eaf- Mutes  and  their  Education  ''  to  the  Iidand  Uducator, 
^   ^ew  iperiodical  published  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.     The  first 
^^^de  appeared  in  the  number  for  November,  1895. 

Jeuss^  Home,  London,  Knrjland. — A  reading   society   has 

formed  by  the  teaching  staff  for  the  puq)ose  of  dis- 

^KlissiDg  professional  and  other  matters.     Meetings  are  held 

Monthly  and  original  papers  of  an  educational  character  are 

^kmtributed. 
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Kansas  Institution. — Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond,  formerly  a  teacbe 
in  the  Illinois  Institution,  late  principal  of  the  Chicago  Da; 
Schools,  and  formerly  supeiintendent  of  the  Arkansas  an 
Iowa  Schools,  has  been  appointed  superintendent.  We  trus 
that  the  result  of  this  excellent  appointment  will  be  to  remove  ^^^ 
this  Institution  from  the  influence  of  politics,  from  which  i  -Si>  ^ 
has  suffered  so  grievously  during  the  past  few  years. 

Kentucky  School. — Miss  Lillian  Woodworth,  late  of  th^  -^  ^ 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  tb^  -«-  "^ 
Colored  Department  in  the  place  of  Miss  Mary  D.  Tilson,  wh 
has  gone  to  the  New  Jersey  School.  Miss  Jennie  Lee,  wh 
resigned  her  position  in  July,  1894,  to  give  her  attention 


her  parents  and  to  recuperate  her  own  health,  has  retume^::^ 
to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  lavatory  con- 
veniences of  the  School  during  last  summer  at  a  cost  of  seve 
thousand  dollars. 


La  Crosse  School. — In  September  last  the  School  was  mov 
into   the  High   School   building,  where  it  occupies  a  larg 
pleasant  room  on  the  first  floor. 

Lfyuisianu  Institution. — Miss  Belle  E.  Howard  and  Miss  Het- 
tie  Patterson,  both  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  have  been  ap- 
pointed teachers  of  the  oral  classes,  Miss  Howard  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Edith  S.  Rambo,  and 
Miss  Patterson  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Ada  Saunders. 

Mayiitoha  InstUiUion. — A  department  of  articulation  has 
been  established.  Heretofore  the  work  has  been  conducted 
by  one  of  the  manual  teachers  after  regular  school  exerciBes. 
Miss  Ella  Williams,  a  public  school  teacher,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  this  department.  Fonds  to  carry 
on  the  work  have  been  raised  by  private  subscriptions. 

Marhe  (^onsilia  School. — Sister  M.  Adelina  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Joseph's  Institute,  St.  Louis.  She  is  replaced 
by  Sister  M.  Suso,  who  is  assisted  by  Sister  Louise  and  Slater 
Berenice. 

A  system  of  ''  vocal  training  of  the  auditory  nerve,"  as  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Urbantschitsch,  of  Vienna,  was  introduced  into 
the  school  this  year  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Goldstein,  of  St.  Louis.     At 
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present  fourteen  pupils  are  receiving  this  training.  Dr.  Gold- 
stein has  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Archives  of  Otol- 
^ffyy  New  York,  1895,  vol.  xxiv,  No.  1. 

J^Utoaukee  Day- School. — Miss  Mary  L.  Funk,  a  graduate 
^^  the  normal  department,  has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher. 
^^r.  Binner,  who  has  been  obliged  to  resign  the  principalship 
o^  tlie  School  on  account  of  his  health,  continues  the  normal 
with  a  class  of  five,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phonolog- 
Institute. 

•AfinncBota  School, — The  establishment  of  a  day-school  in 
^^ixMieapolis  withdrew  a  small  number  of  pupils  from  attend- 
^■^^cse  at  this  School.  This  rendered  necessary  a  change  in  the 
^^^ssification.  Prom  among  the  advanced  pupils  a  class  of 
«  was  organized,  to  be  taught  wholly  by  the  oral  method, 
^re  are  now  two  classes  thus  taught,  and  two  others  are 
tght  pai'tly  by  this  method  in  addition  to  the  regular  in- 
nction  in  speech  given  by  two  articulation  teachers. 
Xjast  fall  the  Board  of  Directors  appropriated  the  sum  of 
fK)  for  an  addition  to  the  School  library.  Nearly  150  stand- 
<3  books  have  been  purchased. 

*The  School  lost  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  in  the  death, 

ptember  21,  1895,  of  the  Hon.  George  E.  Skinner,  of  St. 

lul,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  since  1876. 

A  course  of  Friday  evening  half-hour  lectures  to  the  pupils 

the  advanced  classes  has  been  arranged.     Six  teachers  have 

TDlunteered  for  the  course.     The   subjects   are :    Etiquette, 

thics   of    Every-day   Life,   ^Esthetics,   Hints    on   Business 

orms  and  Principles,  Astronomy,   and   Physiology.     Each 

^^acher  takes  one  subject  and  will  deliver  from  three  to  five 

^^ctures  on  it.     Every  eflfort  is  made  to  have  the  lectures  sim- 

^^le  and  practical     The  arrangement  is  a  voluntary  addition 

'to  their  required  duties  by  the  teachers  who  take  part,  and 

should  not  be  confounded  with  the  monthly  lectures  which 

Xiave  been  a  feature  of  the  school  work  for  years,  and  which 

Btill  continue. 

Missouri  School. — Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina, 

lias  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  to  accept  a  similar  one  in 

the  South  Carolina  Institution.     He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  D. 

C.  McGue,  a  former  teacher  in  this  School.     Miss  Mary  Fleih- 
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mann  and  Mr.  Ansel  Williams,  both  educated  in  this  Sok^ 
have  been  appointed  tutors.  ^^-H)^ 

During  the  summer  the  buildings  were  handsomely  pai^:^  ^ 
All  the  dormitories  and  the  interior  of  the  buildinfins   ^%w^ 
papered  and  painted.     Within  the  past  year  all  pupils     ^ 
been  assigned  single  beds. 

Montana  School. — The  contract  for  the  new  building     x        j 
been  let.     The  building  is  to  cost  $37,911,  including  heafciDij 
and  lighting  apparatus,  and  is  to  be  finished  by  September  i 
1896.     The  remainder  of  the  $50,000  originally  appropriated 
is  to  be  used  for  furniture,  apparatus,  etc. 

Montreal  Male  Institution, — The  Rev.  Father  Alf.  B^njgrer, 
after  an  absence  of  eleven  years  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  lias 
returned  to  be  the  director  of  the  Institution. 

The  method  of  teaching  a  part  of  the  pupils  wholly  by     'tlie 
oral  method  has  been  resumed. 

Nebraska  Institute. — The  school  opened  a  month  later  tl3&n 
usual  this  year  on  account  of  extensive  repairs.     The  nc^x^l 
wing  has  been  made  over  from  top  to  bottom,  except  the  bSiACL 
ment  floors.     An  addition  has  been  made  to  it  for  toilet-rooziu 
and  lavatories,  with  cement  floors.     The  south  wing  has  b^ea 
replastered,  and  toilet-rooms  and  lavatories  provided.    ^N'eir 
roofs  are  put  on  all  the  buildings,  except  the  main  building, 
dining-room,  and  hospital.     All  the  roofs  and  outside  wort 
have   been   repainted.     Other   improvements   are   new  stej^s 
everywhere,  cement  floors  in  basement  and  outside  areas,  a 
new  cellar,  and  brick  tunnels  for  steam  and  water  pipes. 

Netn  Jersey  School. — Miss  Es telle  M.  Dey  and  Miss  MartliB 
E.  Kiiicaide  have  resigned   their   positions  as  teachers,  \he 
former  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  the  latter  to  return  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School.     Miss  Mary  D.  Tilson  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Xeir  York  Iistitution. — Mr.  Andrew  P.  McKean  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  teacher  to  go  into  business  at  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.  His  place  lias  l>een  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  Rol)ert 
D.  Hoyt,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  '92,  formerly  tutor 
The  vacancy  as  tutor  has  been  tilled  by  the  appointment  c 
Mr.  E.  S.  Burdiok,  of  Crown  Point,  a  graduate  of  the  Potsda 
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Noinnal  SohooL     Miss  Mary  H.  Higgs  has  been  advanced  to 
*^©   position  of  teacher,  and  her  place  as  tutor  has  been  filled 
^J''   t.be  appointment  of  Miss  Harriet  J.  Adams,  of  Wethers- 
^^1<3,  Connecticut. 

^The  designation  of  "  supervisor,"  heretofore  applied  to  those 

D  oversee  the  pupils  during  study  hours,  has  given  place  to 

5^^^tor,"  as  more  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  office. 

^position  will  in  future  be  one  of  probation  for  new  teachers, 

^  have  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  instruction  of  the 


lij 


^J^orth  Carolina  Institution. — The  colored  deaf  children  of 
State  remain  in  this  Institution,  while  the  white  pupils 

^^e  all  been  transferred  to  the  School  at  Morgan  ton.  An 
class  has  been  organized,  with  Mrs.  A.  W.  Pegrees  as 


Jibrth  Carolina  School, — The  publication  of  a  weekly  paper, 
the  Kelly  Messenger^  was  begun  on  the  12th  of  Oc to- 
last.     It  is  neatly  printed  and  well  edited  under  the  direc- 
^3n  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hofsteater  and  Miss 
en.     It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  John  Kelly,  a  benevolent 
tizen  of  the  State,  who,  in  1851,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  six 
oasand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  educating  poor  deaf  chil- 
:sren. 

Northern  New  York  Institution, — The  State  legislature 
aving  made  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  kinder- 
n  building,  kindergarten  work  has  been  begun  in  a  room 
et  apart  for  that  purpose.  Miss  Charlotte  H.  Patterson,  of 
-^^banj,  and  Miss  Alice  Cannon,  of  Binghamton,  are  employed 
^^8  teachers  in  this  department. 

The  title  of  the  Institution  paper  has  been  changed  to  the 
"Senior.  It  is  now  edited  by  the  teachers  and  in  all  res2)ects 
^^eatly  improved. 

Oregon  School. — The  year  1895  has  been  one  of  transition. 
3>uring  the  summer  the  new  building,  begun  in  '94,  was  com- 
pleted and  furnished.  It  is  six  miles  from  Salem,  on  the 
Oregon  State  farm,  consisting  of  eighteen  hundred  acres  of 
land,  one  hundred  of  which  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  school  for  the  deaf.    Mr.  J.  B.  Early  is  now  superintendent, 
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Mr.  Benj.  Irving  has  charge  of  the  adyanced  daas,  Mr  ^ 

E.  Litherland  of  the  second,   Mrs.  N.  E.  Litherland  of         ^   ' 

third,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Early  of  the  primary  class.  ^ 

Paris  Institution, —M.r,  Alexandre  Debax,  formerly  prfe-:^ 
has  been  appointed  director.     Mr.  Javal  receiyes  the  tit^^    ^ 


honorary  director. 

Pennsylvania  Home  for    Training  in  Speech, — ^A  8^^ic>»j 
cottage  ha9  been  erected.     The  first  one,  which  was  bail^i;     * 
thirty  children,  has  had  fifty  three  children  crowded  into  %^ 

During  part  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition  Miss  Gtirrett  li^^j  ^ 
'*  liying  exhibit ''  of  her  pupils  in  attendance.  As  at  the  Cfaioago 
Exposition,  the  exhibit  was  an  object  of  great  interesi;  to 
numerous  yisitors. 

Pennsylvania  Institution, — Miss  Margaret  P.  Hinkley,     oi 
Portland,  Me.,  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Young,  of  Jacksonyille,  IBI-^ 
Miss  Emma  Pope,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  Miss  Kate  Lee  Brya^srl^Fi 
of  Winchester,  Va.,  and  Mr.  Barton  Sensenig,  of  Lanca8*^^^» 
Pa.,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors.     Mr.  Serv-  ^^ 
nig  and  Miss  Pope  are  graduates  of  the  Normal  Departm^^^^^ 
of  Gallaudet  College.    Mr.  Edward  I.  Noble  has  been  mr^^^^ 
chief  supervisor  of  boys  in  the  Advanced  Oral  Departmental- 
Alterations  and  improvements  in  the  heating  and  ventilatm-KSg 
plant  were  made  during  the  past  summer  at  a  cost  of  w^. 
$25,000. 

The  Institution  is  making  a  fine  exhibit  of  its  work  at 
Atlanta  Exposition. 

The  buildings  have  been  named  as  follows :  Wissinoming 
(Advanced  Oral),  Wingohocking  Hall  (Manual),  Cresheim  'BeUl 
(Primary  Oral),  Morris  Industrial  Hall  (Shop -Building),  and 
the  lufirmary. 

A  course  of  lectures  and  a  series  of  concerts  will  be  giyen 
by  distinguished  lecturers  and  singers  in  Wissinoming  Hall 
during  the  coming  winter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mt.  Airy 
Country  Club.  The  officers,  teachers,  and  advanced  pupils  o! 
the  school  attend. 

Peff?isfylo<t/iia  Oral  School. — Dressmaking  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  girls.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
central  building  to  fit  it  for  school  pui*poses.  Shades  and 
carpets  have  been  put  in  the  dormitories,  considerable  funr 
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^^^*^  added  in  other  parts  of  the  hoase,  and  a  pleasant  sitting, 
fitted  np  for  the  older  boys. 

.  Joseph^ 8  Institute, — A  private  school,  the  third  in  the 

States  bearing  this  title,  was  opened  at  Oakland,  Cali- 

ia,  on  the  2d  of  September  last.     Sister  M.  Alphonsus, 

principal  of  the  school  of  the  same  name  at  St.  Louis,  has 

n  transferred  to  this  school.     She  is  succeeded  in  St.  Louis 

Sister  Mary  Adelina. 

--Sf.  Louis  Daf/'SehooL— Miss  Arline  B.  Nichols,  of  St.  Louis, 
been  appointed  teacher  of  articulation  in  place  of  Miss 
Bams,  who  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  articulation 
rk  in  the  Florida  Institute. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Jefferson  School  build- 
g,  which  will  be  ready  for  use  in  January.     The  school  for 
6  deaf  will  then  be  assigned  to  new  and  much  better  quar- 
TB  than  it  has  heretofore  occupied. 

South  Dakota  School. — Mrs.  M.  L.  Simpson  and  Miss  M. 
.  Walker  have  been  succeeded  as  teachers  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Simp- 

and  Miss  Claire  Gentrv. 
The  publication  of  the  Advocate   has  been  discontinued 
mporarily  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  work  in  the 
rinting  office. 

Daring  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  a  six-horse- 

wer  engine  and  a  dynamo  large  enough  to  run  one  hundred 

lectric  lamps  or  more,  and  when  all  is  in  running  order  the 

^School  will  discontinue  using  light  furnished  by  the  city  elec- 

"^ic  light  company. 

Tennessee  School. — Gymnasium  and  mechanical  buildings, 
supplied  with  all  modem  appliances,  have  been  erected. 

Ulster  Institution. — The  Rev.  John  Kinghan,  principal  of 
the  Institution  for  the  past  forty-two  years,  and  connected 
with  it  for  half  a  century,  died  August  31,  1895,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  The  governing  board  of  the  Institution  are  en- 
deayoring  to  secure  as  his  successor  ''a  gentleman  who  is 
competent  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  the  Combined  Sys- 
tem.*^ A  liberal  salary,  in  addition  to  house  rent,  etc.,  is 
offered. 

WUzh  School. — The  new  State  constitution  recently  adopted 
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provides  for  the  removal  of  the  Schoal  for  the  Deaf  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  OgdeD. 

3Ii8S  Warren's  School. — As  Miss  Warren  has  but  one  deaf 
child  in  her  school  at  present,  the  school  is  omitted  from  the 
Tabular  Statement  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals.  Miss 
Warren  and  her  two  assistants  are  now  devoting  their  time  chiefly 
to  teaching  speech-reading,  or,  as  she  prefers  to  call  it,  "  ex- 
pression reading,"  to  adults  who  are  becoming  or  who  have 
become  deaf,  and  correct  utterance  to  persons  whose  speech 
and  voice  are  defective.  She  writes  that  all  the  deaf  chililren 
she  formerly  taught  have  entered  boarding-schools  for  hearing 
children.  "  One  of  them  was  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
school  connected  with  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
went  through  the  preparatory  school  and  the  Institute  in  the 
regulation  time  of  seven  years,  and  was  (graduated  as  mechan- 
ical engineer  before  he  was  twenty-two." 

West  Virginia  School, — Mr.  W.  Laurens  Walker  Las  re- 
signed his  position  as  teacher,  and  his  place  has  been  filled  by 
the  ele(;tion  of  Mr.  J.  Willbur  Neel,  of  West  Vii'ginia.  Miss 
Susie  Cbidester,  of  Romney,  West  Virginia,  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed teacher,  to  take  charge  of  a  new  class. 

Wisconsin  School. — Mr.  W.  A.  Cochi*aneand  Miss  Elsie  M. 
Steinke  have  been  reappointed  teachers. 

Wisconsin  Day- Schools. — New  schools  were  opened  on  the 
first  of  September  last  at  Eau  Claire,  Marinette,  Oshkosb,  and 
Fond  du  Lac.  The  names  of  their  teachers  and  other  sta- 
tistics concerning  them  are  given  in  our  Tabular  Statement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J^olitics  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  held  at  Washington, 
December  12  and  18,  1895,  President  Gallaudet  delivered  an 
earnest  address  on  the  injury  done  to  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  influence  of  political  pai'ties.  The  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  League 
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iras  instrucied  to  send  copies  of  it  to  the  Executive  of  each 
State: 

^^jResolvedy  That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  principle  of  permanent  tenure  of  office  dur- 
ing' g'ood  behavior  in  schools  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes 
&xid  of  the  blind,  and  in  charitable,  humane,  educational  and 
penal  institutions.     The  League  indignantly  protests  against 
t;lie  interference  of  spoils  politics  in  the  management  of  such 
i9^1iool8  and  institutions,  and  it  urgently  demands  that  the 
s^lianief ul  and  disastrous  abuses  now  existing  be  peremptorily 
:f  orbidden  by  legislation.^^ 

T'ests  of  Hearing  with  the  Phonograph, — In  an  article  on 
^'  *•  Deaf-Mutes  and  their  Education,"  in  the  Inland  JEJduccUor 
or  November,  1895,  Mr.  R.  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the 

diana  Institution,  gives  the  following  report  of  tests  of  hear- 
Tig  of  the  pupils  of  the  Indiana  Institution : 

^^  Some  time  ago  I  made  an  examination  of  261  pupils  in 

he  school,  using  for  the  purpose  a  phonograph  with  musical 

^Sjistrument  records  (cornet,  piccolo,  xylophone)  and  human 

"^oice  records  (spoken  words  and  song).     Of  the  total  number, 

225  were  marked  as  hearing  more  or  less  in  one  ear  or  the 

other,  or  in  both,  and  the  results  in  per  cents,  were  as  follows : 

37  per  cent,  more  deaf  in  right  ear  (male  49  per  cent.,  female 

61  per  cent.,  84  pupils) ;  47  per  cent,  more  deaf  in  left  ear 

(male  63  per  cent.,  female  47  per  cent.,  106  pupils) ;  16  per 

cent,  equally  deaf  in  both  ears  (male  39  per  cent.,  female  61 

per  cent.,  35  pupils). 

"  Of  the  36  who  were  unable  to  hear  (15  per  cent,  of  the 
whole),  24  were  male,  12  female.  Of  the  225  who  said  they 
could  hear,  the  ability  was  but  feeble  in  72  per  cent.,  being 
divided  almost  equally  between  the  male  and  female.  Of  the 
total  number,  44  per  cent,  were  able  to  distinguish  musical  in- 
struments, 26  per  cent,  the  human  voice,  and  15  per  cent, 
spoken  words. 

"Miss  Robinson,  who  had  daily  chaige  of  the  examination, 
says :  *  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  said  they  could  hear  a  little  and  are  so  marked  were  un- 
able to  perceive  the  difference  between  sensation  or  feeling  and 
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hearing/  This  may  be  true,  yet  'tis  exceedingly  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two  ;  the  fact,  however,  remains, 
that  a  number  who  at  first  thought  they  could  not  hear,  after- 
wards, upon  repetition,  did  hear.  Supposing,  however,  we 
deduct  this  entire  number  who  could  hear  but  feebly  (163 — 
boys  80,  girls  83),  it  still  leaves  28  per  cent,  who  have  been 
found  to  possess  '  considerable  ability  to  hear '  (62 — boys  30, 
girls  32).  It  is  because  of  such  facts  as  these  that  the  Oral- 
aural  Department  has  been  established  in  the  Indiana  School. 

''  In  21,691  cases  (Fay)  total  deafness  is  reported  in  84  per 
cent.  This  is  a  very  wide  divergence  from  results  obtained 
above,  and,  I  am  sure,  could  not  be  sustained  if  careful  exami- 
nation were  made.'' 

The  21,691  cases  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  above 
quoted  are  taken  from  the  "  School  Statistics  of  the  Deaf  " 
collected  in  connection  with  the  eleventh  census  of  the  United 
States  and  reported  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Chicago,  page  274.  The 
statistics  of  total  and  partial  deafness  there  given  are,  in  most 
cases,  not  the  result  of  careful  examination  of  pupils  in  school, 
but  are  taken  from  the  answers  made  by  parents  or  guardians 
when  the  pupils  were  admitted  to  school,  and  are,  therefore, 
less  exact  than  the  results  of  Mr.  Johnson's  examination. 


Prenatal  Ittflnence. — A  trustworthy  correspondent  sends 
us  the  following  statement :  "  There  is  a  lady  living  in  this 
town  who  has  a  deaf  and  dumb  nephew.  She  says  the  mother 
of  this  boy,  seven  mouths  before  his  birth,  was  thrown  from 
a  carriage  in  a  runaway  accideut.  From  that  day  until  the 
baby  was  born  she  could  not  hear  a  sound.  Then  she  re- 
covered her  hearing,  but  the  child  was  a  deaf-mute." 


Jjiyttle  Sullivan. — A  deaf -blind  pupil  named  Lottie  Sullivan 
has  recently  been  admitted  to  the  Colorado  School.  She  lost 
her  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  four,  from  meningitis. 
She  is  an  intelligent  girl,  and  before  coming  to  school  had  in- 
vented a  sign-language  of  limited  extent  with  which  she  con- 
versed on  the  every-day  affairs  of  her  home.     Mr.  Dudley,  in 
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the  Colorado  Index  of  October  30,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  some  of  her  signs  : 

'^  Her  sign  for  ^  bread '  is  almost  identical  with  the  one  in 

g-eneral  use,  the  difference  being  that  she  cuts  the  supposed 

l>read  at  the  wrist  instead  of  on  the  back  of  the  hand.    '  Meat  ^ 

expressed  by  cutting  one  forefinger  with  the  other.    'Water' 

the  sign  for  drinking.     '  Milk '  is  indicated  by  the  sign  of 

liking,  using  the  left  forefinger  to  represent  the  cow's  teat, 

.nd  afterward  the  drinking  sign.     '  Butter '  is  the  same  sign 

8  is  commonly  used,  except  one  finger  is  used  to  spread  it  on 

'^be  supposed  bread  instead  of  two.     Her  sign  for  her  mother 

-i.s  ^ear-rings,'  she  having  seized  upon  the  fact  some  years  ago 

^bat  her  mother  wore  ear-rings  and  other  members  of  the 

:^amilj  did  not.     One  of  her  sisters  is  indicated  by  buttoning 

gloves  and  pointing  off  towards  Denver,  where  she  lives.    Her 

:±ather  is  'mustache.'    In  indicating  'sleep'  she  passes  her 

open  hand  downwards,  letting  the  tips  of  her  fingers  drag 

over  each  eye,  while  '  death '  is  shown  by  passing  the  open  hand 

irom  the  forehead  down  the  face  to  the  breast,  where  it  rests. 

Her  travelling  experience  before  she  came  to  us  was  confined 

to  a  trip  to  Denver,  and  she  often  speaks  of  it  by  describing  the 

car  seat  and  the  water-faucet." 


l^he  Atlanta  Educational  Congress. — One  of  the  sessions 
of  this  Congress,  held  at  Atlanta  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
position, October  25-31,  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  Principal  of  the 
Georgia  School,  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  GKllett  and  President  Gallaudet. 


'The  Gallaudet  Statue. — We  learn  through  the  Hon.  Gardi- 
ner G.  Hubbard,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  and 
member  of  the  committee  for  awarding  the  gold  medals  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition,  that  the  Jirst  gold  metal  awarded  by  the 
Committee  was  to  Mr.  Daniel  C.  French  for  his  *'  Gallaudet 
and  his  First  Pupil,"  of  which  a  copy  in  plaster  was  exhibited. 


OallandeCs  Birthday. — The  108th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
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of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  appropriately  celebrated 
on  the  10th  of  December  last  by  many  schools  and  societies 
of  the  deaf  in  America.  The  most  noteworthy  celebration,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past,  was  that  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Manhattan  Literary  Association  in  New 
York.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  President  Gallaudet,  Dr. 
Job  Williams,  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  Mr.  E.  H.  Currier,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hodgson,  Mr.  T.  A.  Froehlich,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Jones,  and  a 
poem  written  for  the  occasion  by  Professor  A.  G.  Draper  was 
read. 


7'he  De  Haerne  Memorial. — The  memorial  statue  of  Mgr. 
De  Haerne  at  Courtrai,  Belgium,  to  the  erection  of  which 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Annals  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tributing a  few  years  ago,  was  unveiled  on  the  19th  of  August 
last  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  festivities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  event  continued  for  nine  days.  Many  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  present,  not  only  from  Belgium,  but 
also  from  other  countries.  President  Gallaudet  was  invited 
to  represent  America,  but,  as  he  was  unable  to  leave  home, 
the  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet, 
of  New  York,  who  delivered  an  address  in  behalf  of  Mgr.  De 
Haerne's  American  friends  and  admirers.  The  Burgomaster 
of  Courtrai  in  his  address  referred  in  terms  of  high  apprecia- 
tion to  the  part  taken  by  Americans  in  the  erection  of  the 
statue,  quoting  from  the  letter  of  President  Gallaudet  in 
which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  contributions  he  en- 
closed would  not  be  the  less  welcome  because  they  came 
entirely  "  from  American  Protestants — as  we  are  often  called — 
though  we  consider  ourselves  as  forming  part  of  the  great 
Catholic  church  which  embraces  all  Christians  within  its  fold." 

The  statue,  which  is  the  work  of  the  eminent  sculptor 
Devigue,  is  of  marble,  of  heroic  size.  Beside  it  are  two 
marble  figures,  one  representing  a  Belgian  volunteer  of  1830 
carrying  the  Hag  of  independence,  and  the  other  a  religions 
sister  teaching  a  deaf  child  the  manual  alphabet.  The  child 
holds  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  which  he  is  placing  at  the  foot 
of  a  shield  resting  on  olive  branches  and  containing  the  words 
PATRIA,  CARITAS.     On  the  pedestal  below  is  the  name 
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^IB  HAERNE,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  a  Latin  inscription 
stating  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  contributions  from 
^Ig^ium,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Canada,  and  the  United 
Sfc&tes.     The  monument  is  in  the  public  place  of  the  city,  sur- 

'funded  by  imposing  buildings ;  among  others,  the  old  town 

^W  a.nd  the  church  of  St.  Martin. 


C^^4.urch  Work. — The  corner-stone   of    a    church    for    the 

"^^^    at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  was  laid  on  the  10th  of 

^^y    last.     The  building  measures  40  by  23  feet.     It  has  a 

^'^^^irch  on  the  upper  floor,  accommodating  from  70  to  80 

^^^*^  clippers,  and  meeting-rooms  for  men  and  women  sepa- 

'^^^X  J,  and  a  room  for  the  missionary,  Mr.  E.  Salas,  on  the 

^^^^x^nd  floor.     For  the  establishment  of  this  mission  and  the 

ng  of  funds  to  build  a  church,  the  deaf  of  Adelaide  are 

'^y  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  headmaster  of  the 

^^"t^itution  for  the  Deaf  at  Brighton,  near  Adelaide.     The 

®*^^^:i:ch  was  dedicated,  free  of  debt,  Oct.  31,  1895. 

a  volume  of  "  Sermons  on  the  Gospels  "  recently  pub- 

..^       -^  at  Milwaukee,  the  sermon  for  the  Twelfth  Sunday  after 

^^''Vliity  is  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Mann,  the  deaf  missionary  to  the 

of  the  midwestem  States,  on  the  restoration  to  speech 

hearing  of  the  deaf  man  recorded  in  Mark  vii,  32-35. 

J)eath  of  L,  TF.    Saunders.  -Mr.    Lawrence   Washington 
^Hundere,  one  of  the  first  pupils  of  the  Mississippi  Institution, 
^tid  afterwards  a  pupil  of  tlie  Virginia  Institution,  a  teacher  in 
^lie  Virginia  Institution  from  18<>8  to  1871,  and  since  that  time 
It  teacher  in  the  Mississippi  Institution,  died   December  25, 
1895,  aged  55  years.     He  hud  dressed  as  Santa  Glaus  to  dis- 
tribute presents  to  the  children  of  the  Institution,  and  in  that 
disguise  qall^d  in  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  beloved  nephew. 
The  nephew  did  not  open  the  door,  but  asked  several  times 
who  he  was.     Receiving  no  reply,  he  supposed  him  to  be  a 
burglar,  and  shot  him  dead.     A  sketch  of  Mr.  Saunders,  pub- 
lished in  the  Deaf-Mnte  Voice  of  October  lUst  last,  written  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  Institu- 
iioDy  speaks  of  him  as  having  a  strong,  active,  and  quick  mind, 
and  as  being  a  very  suc^cessf ul  teacher,  genial,  hopeful,  sympa- 
thetic, and  kind. 


^♦"«'- 
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The  AnnaU. — ^As  announoed  in  the  Ittt  number  of  t^^^ 
AnnaU  (page  296),  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  me^^ 
ing  of  the  Conference  of  Piindpah  and  Saperintendent%   ^ 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  held  at  Flint,  and  of  the  O^w 
vention  of  American  Instractors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  a^^^ 
place,  the  responubility  for  the  pahlication  of  the  AnnaU  1^^ 
been  transferred  from  the  Conyention  to  the  Oonf erenoe.    TPi^^ 
change  was  made  for  pecuniarj  reasons,  and  with  the  distii^^ 
understanding  that  its  effect  should  not  be  to  render  £1-^ 
Annals  in  any  sense  the  *^  organ  ^  of  the  principals  and  sap^-j. 
intendents.    The  Annals  is  the  joomal  of  the  entire  profa 
sion,  teachers  as  well  as  heads  of  schools,  and  ita  odlamnsi 
open  to  contributions  from  all  who  have  anything  of  h 
or  value  to  offer  relating  to  tiie  deaf  and  their  education. 

Beginning  with  the  present  number,  the  AnnaU  is  to  ~? 
published  six  times  during  the  school  year,  instead  of  quarto^Hj, 
appearing  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  April,  Jm  us 
October,  and  November.  It  is  hoped  that  this  more  trsqnai^BNit 
publication  will  prove  such  an  addition  to  its  value  as  to 
pensate  for  the  increased  labor  and  expense  involved. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted,  a  position  in  Kindergarten  or  primary  work, 
Kindergartner  who  has  had  experience  with  the  deaf. 
ences  given.    Address  E.  K.,  care  of  the  editor  of  the  Ann^sak, 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Olof  Hanson,  Architect,  Tbeopold  Block,  Faribault,  IGujl 
Schools,  Residences,  Public  Buildings.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 
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[E  CO-OPEBATION   OF  WOBKEBS   IN  A  COM- 
BINED-SYSTEM SCHOOL. 

Fee  conditions  that  surround  the  teacher  of  speech  in 
ohool  employing  the  Combined  System  are  very  diflfer- 
;  from  those  which  are  found  bv  the  teacher  in  an  oral 
looI.  We  cannot  ignore  this  fact,  and  it  has  its  influ- 
5«  upon  the  results  obtained.  I  do  not  intend,  how- 
5T,  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  that  time-worn  and 
jitneyed  theme,  the  relative  merits  of  the  Combined 
stem  and  the  Oral  Method.  The  great  majority  of  the 
lools  in  this  country  believe  in  using  all  tried  and  tested 
^thods.  Very  many  faithful  and  successful  teachers  of 
eech  are  employed  in  these  Schools,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  up  and  maintain  a  high 
mdard  of  excellence  in  the  oral  department. 
In  the  oral  school,  especially  if  it  be  a  boarding-school, 
e  greatest  harmony  exists  among  the  different  depart- 
ents  of  school  life.  The  attention  to  speech  is  almost 
ever  relaxed.  The  child  uses  his  speech  and  lip-reading 
bllity  in  the  play-room  and  at  the  dinner-table,  and, 
whatever  the  subject  he  is  studying  may  be,  the  chief  end 
tud  aim  is  fluent  speech,  easy  and  rapid  speech-reading, 
[n  a  school  where  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs  are  em- 
Joyed  as  a  means  of  cominuuicatiou  in  the  class-room, 
nd  where  the  pupils  spend  daily  only  a  half-hour,  or  at 
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best  an  hour,  in  the  articulation  class,  they  must  necessa- 
rily lose  much  of  this  drill  in  speech.      There  may  be  a 
tendency,  too,  to  feel  that  the  two  departments  have  noth- 
ing  in  common,  and  perhaps  there  has  been  a  feeUng  of 
antagonism.      I  sincerely  believe,  however,  that  there  are 
very  few  among  those  teaching  by  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  and  signs  who  would  endorse  the  utterance  of  & 
certain  teacher  who  said  she  did  not  encourage  her  papila 
who  could  speak  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  making  the  others  In 
the  class  jealous,  and  because  she  was  hired  to  teach  Vsy 
signs  and  not  by  articulation.     The  true  teacher,  who     is 
working  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  l:>^ 
lieves  in  using  any  method  by  which  one  isolated  becacaxe 
of  his  deafness  may  be  brought   into  touch   with  those 
around  him. 

If,  then,  the  most  possible  is  to  be  accomplished  in  any 
of  our  schools,  it  must  be  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  connected  with  the  institution.  Unless  the  hearing 
teachers  in  the  manual  department  aid  the  articulation 
teacher,  it  is  up-hill  work  for  the  latter.  A  teacher  will 
have  much  more  enthusiasm  and  courage  if  she  knows  that 
her  pupils  will  have  some  chance,  when  they  are  in  their 
other  classes,  to  put  in  practice  the  spoken  language  ac- 
quired in  the  short  articulation  period. 

This  help  could  be  given  in  the  lowest  primary  grade- 
In  the  majority  of  our  schools  probably  all  or  nearly  all 
the  first-year  pupils  are  given  instruction  in  speech. 
Those  who  are  dropped  so  early  are  children  below  the 
average  in  intellect  who  do  little  but  imitate  the  brighter 
ones  in  any  school  exercise.  The  children  in  the  articu- 
lation classes  are  taught  very  soon  to  take  from  the  lips 
and  execute  simple  commands,  such  as:  Go  to  the  black- 
board, Sit,  Stand,  Fold  your  arms.  If  the  teacher  made 
out  a  list  of  such,  and  gave  it  to  the  primary  teacher,  she 
could  also  lijive  her  pupils  the  same  directions  orally  in- 
stead of  by  signs,  and  so  emphasize  and  fix  those  forms. 
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When  the  children  begin  to  use  words  and  simple  sen- 
nces,  a  list  of  them  from  time  to  time  can  be  furnished 
e  teachers  in  the  manual  department^  and  the  children 
icouraged  to  use  them  there.  The  children  taught 
►eech  learn  very  quickly  the  numbers  as  far  as  ten,  and 
aid  readily  use  them  in  class,  and  usually  enjoy  doing 

Of  course  there  is  some  force  in  the  objection  occa- 
tiially  raised  by  teachers  that,  with  a  large  class,  they 
%re  not  the  time  to  spare  from  general  class  work  to  de- 
ye^  to  oral  work  with  the  few,  it  may  be,  who  can  speak 
3  read  the  lips.  Then,  too,  many  of  them  say  they  do 
b  know  how  to  correct  the  mistakes  made  or  teach  the 
>per  pronunciation  of  new  words.  As  to  the  first  ob- 
t^ion,  would  it  not  pay  to  take  the  time  occasionally,  in 
>  benefit  derived  by  the  pupils  from  the  added  practice 
speech  and  in  reading  the  lips  of  others  than  the  artic- 
wtion  teacher  ?  As  far  as  the  second  difficulty  is  con- 
-ned,  if  a  record  of  the  difficult  words  was  kept  and 
er  given  to  the  teacher  of  speech,  then  they  could  be 
3d  for  drill  work  in  pronunciation  and  so  remove  one 
stacle.  I  often  ask  the  teachers  to  tell  me  of  such  dif- 
alties,  and  am  very  glad  to  know  what  peculiarities  and 
Fects  teachers  perceive  who  are  less  accustomed  to  the 
pils'  speech  than  I  am. 

Xhe  domestic  and  industrial  department  should  by  no 
^ans  be  overlooked.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  a  part  of  the 
ocational  work  of  the  school,  and  in  the  shop  or  print- 
5-office  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  use  of  articulate 
igaage.  This  fact  was  brought  quite  forcibly  to  my  at- 
ution  recently  by  a  conversation  with  the  foreman  of 
e  printing-office  connected  with  the  Minnesota  School. 
This  instructor  is  new  to  the  work  among  the  deaf,  and 
,  when  he  began  in  September,  had  great  difficulty  in 
ing  the  manual  alphabet,  and  found  the  boys  some- 
bat  impatient  with  his  slowness  in  understanding  spell- 
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ing.    Discovering  very  soon  that  some  of  them  could  speak, 
he  has  grown  into  the  custom  of  requiring  all  who  bave 
any  speech  to  use  it.     Of  course,  with  some  it  was  no 
eflfort  to  accomplish  this,  but  there  were  a  few  who  hesi- 
tated  either  through  diffidence  or  through  sensitiveness. 
These  he  tried  to  encourage,  and  if  he  failed  to  understand 
what  was  said  at  first  had  it  repeated.     He  further  re- 
marked that  he  had  been  thinking  the  subject  over  of  lat^, 
and  felt  that  more  could  and  should  be  done,  by  those  coxa- 
nectod  with  the  deaf  outside  the  school-rooms,  to  help  th^  -ma 
use  the  speech  they  had  acquired,  whether  that  spee^ish 
was  natural  or  artificial.     In  my  heart  I  wished  the  indiz^a- 
trial  departments  of  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  la^Kod 
were  in  the  hands  of  instructors  possessed  of  kindred  sea.  ^. 
ments  and  that  they  would  put  them  into  constant  a.-x)(j 
conscientious  practice. 

In  the  third  and  by  no  means  least  important  dep^r^ 
ment  of  school  life,  namely,  the  domestic,  there  are    au 
almost  limitless  number  of  opportunities  for  the  practice 
of  speech  and  lip-reading.     The  language  used  there  is 
more  nearly  that  which  the  children  will  have  to  use  in 
their  own  homes  after  they  leave  school.     Then  there  is 
greater  freedom  of  action  and  speech  during  the  hours  of 
recreation.     It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  educa- 
tional  feature  of  this  part  of  the  pupils'  life  might  bemado 
more  prominent  than  it  usually  is.   If  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  deaf  outside  of  school  hours  were  careful  alwavsto 
spell  or  speak  to  them,  and  require  them  to  do  the  same, 
many  of  the  expressions  so  common  and  almost  necessary 
in  our  daily  intercourse  with   those   about   us  would  be 
learned  with  very  little  effort,  and  much   more  naturallj 
than  when  made  a  school  exercise   and  their  use  forced 
and  mechanical. 

In  fact,  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  possibilities  and 
opportunities  for  helping  the  deaf,  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  supervisors  especially,  were  not  always  real- 
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I.  It  seems  as  if  they  sometimes  came  nearer  the  inner 
of  the  young  people  in  their  charge  than  the  teachers 
)  perhaps  meet  their  pupils  for  the  four  or  five  hours 
;lass-room  work  only. 

^here  is  another  side  to  the  question  of  co-operation, 
he  teachers  in  the  manual  department  can  supplement 
work  of  the  articulation  teacher,  what  can  she  do  to 
them  ?  Every  teacher  of  speech  is  at  the  same  time 
mguage  teacher.  The  most  of  us  have  to  do  language 
•k  in  all  the  grades.  We  are  oftentimes  confined  within 
row  boundaries  by  the  limited  knowledge  of  spoken 
guage  on  the  part  of  our  pupils,  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
re  is  much  that  we  can  do. 

iany  of  the  deaf  find  their  greatest  stumbling-block  to 
colloquial  language.  They  cannot  use  it  easily,  and 
y  do  not  enjoy  reading  it.  The  idiomatic  expressions 
ich  a  hearing  child  learns  almost  intuitively  are  quite 
^ond  the  comprehension  of  the  child  who  never  heard, 
the  articulation  class,  drill  in  such  forms  can  be  given 
great  advantage.  In  the  short  time  we  articulation 
cLers  have  each  day,  we  cannot  do  much  work  in  the 
'erent  branches  of  study,  but  we  should  aim  to  give  our 
pils  some  command  of  the  language  of  every-day  life, 
onversational  exercise,  like  any  other  school  exercise, 
letter  remembered  if  all  the  children  see  it  written  out ; 
before  the  class  has  finished  one,  I  usually  have  it 
tten  on  the  black-board  by  the  pupils  themselves,  some- 
les  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

The  peculiar  idioms  used  in  such  an  exercise  are  usu- 
7  brought  up  a  second  day,  and,  after  the  necessary 

II,  a  review  exercise  is  given  upon  them  in  lip-reading, 
1  written  down  in  the  pupils'  note-books. 

SV^here  one  has  an  evenly  graded  articulation  class  it 
quite  easy  to  follow  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  the 
gnage  teacher  in  the  manual  department  is  pursuing, 
arly  every  week  last  year  the  language  teacher  would 
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give  one  or  the  other  of  the  articulation  teachers  an  o 
line  of  the  plan  he  had  laid  out  for  the  week,  and  tell 
of  the  special  points  he  wished  to  emphasize,  so  that  if 
had  or  could  make  an  opportunity  we  might  bring  up  tbo 
same  points  in  our  classes.     In  these  and  other  ways  i_    .1, 

can  aid  the  language  teachers  in  their  work,  and  add a 

little  to  that  constant  practice  which  is  needed  that  0^ — th 
pupils  may  use  the  English  language  with  ease  and  fre^^^e 
dom. 

MARY  E.  6BIFFIK, 
ArUculaUon  Teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School^ 

FaribauUy  MinnoKOa.  _  ^sb. 
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The  instructions  I  have  in  mind  embrace  all  the  Im^^. 
guage  lessons  given  preparatory  to  the  formal  work      0/ 
composition.      These  lessons  deal  with  the  language     of 
pupils  in  primary  classes. 

Habits  of  language,  like  all  other  habits,  are  acquired 
by  constant  repetition.      Once  established  they  become 
second  nature.      The  secret  of  so  much  faulty  EngligJbi 
common  to  deaf-mutes  is  that  the  language  has  not  been 
repeated  to  them  often  enough.      It  is  practice,  practice, 
practice,  that  gives  a  good  command  of  language.    It 
the  frequency  of  repetition  of  words  that  impresses  thei 
upon  the  memory.     If  we  could  repeat  words  to  the  eyes  of    J5  c 
deaf  children  with  anything  like  the  frequency  and  clearne&s 
with  which  they  are  presented  to  the  ears  of  the  hearing,  the 
deaf  would  come  to  master  the  language  by  the  same  nati- 
ural  process  that  produces  comprehension  in  the  heariin 
child.     The  great  difficulty  is  how  to  do  this.     The  spe 
of  writing,  even  at  a  scribble,  hardly  exceeds  thirty  wor- 
a  minute.    The  speed  of  the  manual  alphabet  can  be  m 
to  approximate  one  hundred  words  a  minute,  but  very 
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4;hers  exceed  an  average  speed  of  eighty  words  per 
aute.  According  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  average  rate  of  nursery 
isip  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute.  One 
adred  and  fifty  words  a  minute  will  amount  to  nine 
^tisand  words  an  hour.  Allowing  four  hours  to  the  day, 
3  means  that  we  pour  into  the  ears  of  the  hearing  child 
I  east  thirty-six  thousand  words  a  day.  Spelling  will 
i  approximate  to  more  than  eighteen  thousand  words  a 
7j — about  half  the  speed  of  speech,  and  then  very  few 
-sons  outside  the  school  spell. 

Ls  there,  then,  no  hope  for  the  deaf  child?  The  only 
pe  is  in  reading.  The  speed  at  which  we  read  is  greater 
.n  that  at  which  we  write  or  spell.  A  person  fairly 
Kversant  with  the  language  can  read  at  a  rate  of  from 
«e  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  words  a  minute, 
ere  is  nothing  that  will  do  for  the  deaf  in  the  acquisi- 
a  of  language  what  hearing  does  for  the  ordinary  child 
»ept  reading.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  am  grateful 
my  teachers  for,  it  is  the  habit  of  reading  they  have 
planted  in  me.  They  always,  whenever  they  could,  cou- 
nted their  lessons  with  the  world  of  books.  This  world 
books  is  a  great  source  of  knowledge,  a  great  means  of 
acation.  My  habit  of  reading  has  reduced  my  want  of 
aring  to  a  mere  inconvenience.  Everything  worth  know- 
5  is  in  print,  and  so  within  my  reach.  Indeed,  if  I  were 
pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under 
rery  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happi- 
ess  and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield 
gainst  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss  and  the 
^orld  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  I 
m  thinking  of  it,  of  course,  only  as  a  worldly  advantage, 
id  jiot  in  the  least  as  superseding  the  surer  and  stronger 
noplj  of  religious  principles. 

Vhe  importance  of  this  subject  of  reading  cannot  be  too 
^ngly  urged  upon  all  who  have  charge  of  the  education 
eaf -mutes.    The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Maclntire  had  a  just 
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The  Anftals.-^As  announced  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals  (page  296),  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  Conference  of  PrincipaTs  and  Superintendents  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  held  at  Flint,  and  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  same 
place,  the  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  the  AnnaU  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Convention  to  the  Conference.    The 
change  was  made  for  pecuniary  reasons,  and  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  its  effect  should  not  be  to  render  the 
Annals  in  any  sense  the  "  organ  "  of  the  principals  and  super- 
intendents.    The  Annals  is  the  journal  of  the  entire  profes- 
sion, teachers  as  well  as  heads  of  schools,  and  its  columns  are 
open  to  contributions  from  all  who  have  anything  of  interest 
or  value  to  offer  relating  to  the  deaf  and  their  education. 

Beginning  with  the  present  number,  the  Annals  is  to  be 
published  six  times  during  the  school  year,  instead  of  quarterly* 
appearing  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  Apiil,  June, 
October,  and  November.     It  is  hoped  that  this  more  frequex^** 
publication  will  prove  such  an  addition  to  its  value  as  to  colt^' 
pensate  for  the  increased  labor  and  expense  involved. 


ADVERTISEIVIENTS. 

Wanted,  a  position  in  Kindergarten  or  primary  work,  by 
Kindergartner  who  has  had  experience  with  the  deaf.  Refer- 
ences given.  Address  E.  K.,  care  of  the  editor  of  the  Annals  - 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Olof  Hanson,  Architect,  Theopold  Block,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Schools,  Residences,  Public  Buildings.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 
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X)ariiig  the  first  two  or  three  years  I  would  try  to  get 
glong  without  a  text-book.     It  is  not  a  necessity  ;  it  is 
siixiply   a   convenience.      Successful  teaching  was   done 
before  books  were  printed,  and  is  done  to  this  day  without 
thoir  use.     Draw  material  for  sentence-building  from  all 
branches  of  school  work,  from  whatever  interests  the  child 
or    exercises  his    mind   in   gaining   knowled^^je.     Do   not 
m^ke  the  child  furnish  simultaneously  the  thought  and 
the   ^vords.     If  you  ask  him  to  tell  about  dynamite,  he  can 
stato  only  two  or  three  facts  about  it.     Knowing  little,  he 
says  little.     A  good  many  teachers  stuff  their  children's 
ben-ds  with  facts  from  the  cyclopoedias.     It  only  makes 
them  waste  their  brain  power  trying  to  recollect  what  they 
said  and  how  they  said  it.     In  the  first  instance  you  ask 
them  to  express  their  thoughts  when  they  have  none,  and 
iu  the  second  you  make  parrots  of  them.     Neither  exer- 
cise can  be  called  a  language  lesson.     If  the  topics  you 
select  are  within  the  pupil's  range  of  knowledge  or  obser- 
TCttion,  he  will 'be  more  interested  than  if  you  try  to  lift 
him  np  to  your  level  of  thought. 

A  good  many  teachers  complain  that  their  pupils  do 
not  study  at  night.     The  teachers  themselves  are  iu  the 
great  majority  of  cases  to  blame  for  it.     Almost  any  child 
will  study  if  you  give  him  the  right  kind   of  lessons.     I 
have  seen  some  of  the  lessons  certain  teachers  have  been 
giving  out.     If  their  pupils  did  not  study  them,  I  don't 
blame  them.     It  is  foolish  to  give  a  child  a  number  of  dis- 
connected things  at  a  time  or  insist  on  his  keeping  his 
mind  bent  on  the  same  subject  too  long.     And  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  young  child's  power  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion is  rudimentary  only.     Force  must  be  economized  by 
reducing  obstacles  and  making  the  task  as  attractive  and 
agreeable  as  possible.     When  the  child  is  taught  in   a 
natural  way  he  becomes  interested  in  his  work.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  give  him  his  food  in  an  indigestible  and 
unpalatable  form,  you  take  away  all  his  interest  in  his 
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work.  You  make  learning  a  source  of  drudgery  to  hi 
and  the  school  or  study-room  a  prison  cell.  I  doubt  if  i 
pays  to  force  a  child  to  study.  Forced  attention  to  whai 
is  wholly  uninteresting  is  not  only  wearying  but  is  certain 
to  be  ine£Eectual  and  unproductive.  In  looking  back 
upon  my  own  mental  life,  I  feel  thankful  that  I  was  not 
forced  to  learn  many  things  for  which  I  had  no  special 
appetite  at  the  time,  and  I  am  thankful,  too,  that  I  obtained 
my  primary  education  in  a  day-school,  where  it  was  easy 
to  play  truant  and  go  off  to  some  vacant  lot  and  engage  in 
a  game  of  ball.  I  could  not  have  done  that  at  a  State 
institution.  I  confess  to  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  in- 
telligent truant  who  loves  the  fields  and  the  woods  better 
than  he  does  the  brain-prodding  school-room. 

Sentence-building  begins  naturally  with  reading.  The 
pupil  is  first  trained  to  find  out  thoughts  contained  in 
the  printed  lesson.  Let  him  say  what  goes  with  a  given 
word  to  tell  something,  or,  in  other  words,  to  form  a  sen- 
tence. Select  words  and  phrases  and  call  upon  him  to 
make  sentences.  Afterwards  write  a  list  of  words  on  the 
board  and  let  the  children  tell  what  is  said  about  each  in 
the  book.  Thus  far  the  thought  comes  from  the.  text. 
Now  let  the  pupils  use  the  words  in  saying  something 
new. 

Every  word  added  to  the  child's  vocabulary  should  be 
carefully  taught.  Make  its  meaning  plain.  Synonyms 
do  not  always  define.  Suppose  the  child  wants  to  know 
what  the  word  conspiracy  means.  You  say  it  means  a 
plot.  That  will  not  do,  for  plot  has  more  than  one  mean- 
ing, and  probably  the  child  has  the  wrong  one.  I  once 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine — a  graduate  of  one 
of  the  State  institutions — in  which  he  told  me  that  his 
father  died  a  few  days  before  and  they  buried  him  in  the 
family  conspiracy  in  the  graveyard.  Another  example  is 
in  the  use  of  affection  and  love,  "  We  should  affection 
one  another."     A  third  deaf-mute  told  me  that  his  brother 
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^t  with  a  painful  accideDt.  He  was  Btanding  on  a  scaf- 
^^Id,  painting  a  honse,  when  in  some  way  he  lost  his  re- 
^''^  ^iwrfer  and  fell  to  the  ground.  A  fourth  deaf-mute  com- 
l^Xained  of  a  cold  in  his  box. 

Building   sentences    around   strange   words   tests   the 
npil's  knowledge  of  their  meaning  but  does  not  increase 
is  power  of  expression,  for  he  tries  to  call  to  mind  how 
e  word  is  used  in  the  text  and  either  repeats  the  lan- 
e  of  the  book  or  closely  imitates  it.     I  sometimes 
ave  pupils  supply  missing  words.     It  tests  the  extent  of 
heir  vocabulary  and  also  shows  whether  they  know  the 
^xueaning  and  use  of  words. 

Arithmetical  work  supplies  a  mine  of  valuable  material, 
^»pecially  if  a  book  something  like  Miss  Barton's  Lan- 
fi^age  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  is  used.     With  the  aid  of 
i9imple  problems,  statements  may  be  drawn  out  which  are 
not  memorized,  nor  suggested  by  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The  thoughts  referred  to  are  inferred.     The  child 
has  to  attend  closely  and  individually  to  the  given  state- 
ments.    This  is  tine  exercise  for  the  reasoning  faculty. 

The  best  way  to  teach  location  and  position  is  by  re- 
quiring the  pupils  to  put  the  actions  of  the  teacher  into 
words.  For  example,  I  put  my  pencil  under  the  book, 
and  ask  the  class  to  tell  what  I  did.  On^  above,  below, 
around^  before^  behind,  beneath,  by,  and  in  are  a  few  of  the 
prepositions  which  may  be  drawn  out  in  this  manner. 
By  teaching  an  object  you  can  get  sentences  containing 
the  bottom^  the  top,  the  inside,  the  outside,  the  left  side, 
the  right  s^ide,  etc.  By  using  two  objects  together  sen- 
tences for  tw  front  of,  face  to  face,  close  together,  far  apart, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained.  The  idea  of  rest  and  motion  en- 
ters into  the  meaning  of  through,  across,  in,  into,  toward^ 
etc.  This  fact  may  be  utilized  in  teaching  the  accurate 
use  of  many  prepositions. 

The  correct  use  of  this  and  that  and  their  plural  forms 
may  be  taught  by  asking  the  pupils  about  a  knife  which 
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you  hold  in  your  band.     They  will  say,  "  That  knife  i& 
rusty."     Hold  up  two  or  three  knives  and  they  will  sa; 
"  Those  knives  are  rusty."     Let  one  of  the  pupils  holo^ 
one  knife  and  he  will  say,  "  This  knife  is  rusty."     Giv 
him  an  additional  knifo  and  you  obtain,  '^  These  kniv 
are  rusty."     You  may  develop  in  this  way  the  ideas  o 
distance  and  number  expressed  by  these  words. 

In  teaching  the  a/ticle  teach  that  a  and  an  mean  one 
thing  and  that  the  denotes  a  special  thing  or  group  of 
things. 

The  words  is  and  are  are  easily  taught.  Write  on  the 
slate,  "  Trissey  is  sick."  Add  "  Gertie,"  and  get  the  sen- 
tence, "  Trissey  and  Gertie  are  sick."  Or  write,  "  The 
book  is  on  the  table,"  and  substitute  two  for  th^.  The 
effect  is  far-reaching.  Two  changes  are  necessary.  Teach 
the  correct  use  of  is  and  are  by  comparing  subjects. 

To  teach  the  words  is  and  am,  tell  something  about 
John — "John  is  a  tall  boy."  Now  let  John  come  forward 
and  write  the  same  thing  about  himself,  "  I  am  a  tall  boy." 
Now  you  may  teach  the  personal  relation  of  the  subject 
and  the  verb.  Combine  the  two  statements  into  one 
predication.  To  illustrate,  write  on  the  slate,  "James  is 
a  studious  boy."  Let  him  say  the  same  thing  about  him- 
self— "  I  am  a  studious  boy."  Write  on  the  slate  another 
sentence,  "  Alpha  is  a  studious  boy."  Let  Alpha  say  the 
same  thing  of  himself — "  I  am  a  studious  boy."  Now  com- 
bine the  two  statements  into  one  predication  by  letting 
James  and  Alpha  say  of  themselves,  "  We  are  studious 
bovs." 

Have  and  has  may  bo  taught  by  letting  Dika  tell  what 
she  has  in  her  hand  ;  "  I  have  a  crayon."  Let  her  trans- 
fer it  to  Edith,  and  Dika  will  say,  "  Edith  has  a  crayon." 
This  change  depends  on  the  person  of  the  subject.  Direct 
attention  to  the  table  and  write  the  sentence,  "  The  table 
has  four  legs."  Then  ask  about  two  tables.  The  change 
from  has  to  ?iave  depends  on  the  number  of  the  subject. 
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ed  in  combiDation  with  other  verbs,  these  words  denote 
,  "  James  has  written  his  lesson,"  or,  "  I  have  re- 
-^ived  a  letter,"  or,  "John  and  James  have  skated." 

Do  and  does  may  be  treated  like  have  and  has.  The 
^^ditional  facts  that  they  are  emphatic  words  when  used 
ith  other  verbs,  and  assist  in  formulating  questions,  may  be 
Bveloped.  Call  up  John  and  say  to  him,  "  You  copied 
om  the  book."  John  denies  it.  The  accusation  repeated 
i"  :»a  spite  of  John's  denial  becomes,  "  You  did  copy  from  the 
t>ook."  This  put  into  the  form  of  a  question  becomes, 
*  *  Did  you  copy  from  the  book  ?  " 

Time  changes  beyond  the  following  are  extremely  diffi- 
^3ult  to  obtain  :  Indicative  mood,  present,  past,  future,  and 
present  perfect  tenses ;  subjunctive  mood,  present  and  past 
Senses,  and  imperative  mood.     Beginning  with  the  indica- 
%iive  mood,  write  on  the  slate,  "Willie  is  present  to-day." 
Bave  it  repeated  with  the  word  yesterday — "  Willie  was 
present   yesterday."     By  using  the  word  to-morrow  the 
sentence  becomes,  "  Willie  will   be  present  to-morrow." 
To  obtain  the  plural  forms,  write  on  the  slate,  "Willie  is 
present  to-day,"  and  "  Tom  is  present  to-day."     Combine 
them — "  Willie  and  Tom  are  present  to-day.     Willie  was 
present  yesterday.     Tom  was  present  yesterday.     Willie 
and  Tom  were  present  yesterday.     Willie  will  be  present 
to-morrow.     Tom  will  bo  present  to-morrow.     Willie  and 
Tom  will  be  present  to-morrow."     Let  Willie  say  the  same 
thing  about  himself — "  I  am  ])resent   to-day.     I  was  pres- 
ent yesterday.     I  shall  be  present  to-morrow."     Let  Tom 
do  the  same.     Then  let  them  say  it  of  themselves — "  We 
are  present  to-day.    We  shall  be  present  to-morrow.    We 
were  present  yesterday."     Let  the  other  pupils  say  the 
same  of  Willie  and  then  of  Tom — "  He  is  present  to-day. 
He  was  present  yesterday.    He  will  be  present  to-morrow." 
Then  let  them  combine  the  two  statements  into  one — "  They 
are  present  to-day.     They  were  present  yesterday.     They 
will  be  present  to-morrow."     The  potential  and  subjunc- 
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tive  moods  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way.     The  imper-  ^ 
ative  mood  is  best  taught  by  action  work.     Select  a  lis' 
of  time  words  and  let  the  pupils  make  statements.     It  i^ 
only  by  constant  practice  that  they  will  come  to  under — 
stand  the  various  time  changes. 

In  developing  the  ideas  underlying  descriptive  wordae 
centre  attention  upon  a  quality  that  may  be  discovere<B 
readily.     By  rolling  a  ball  on  the  floor,  you  draw  attention.^ 
to  its  shape.     The  children  will  say,  "  The  ball  is  round.*'" 
The  words  lame,  dully  sharp,  wet,  dry,  old,  new,  hard,  ^ 
soft,  denote  accidental  qualities  and  require  slight  atten— 
tion.    Others,  like  slender,  lean,  tall,  big,  require  more  atten- 
tion, because  the  idea  of  growth  enters  into  the  meaning. 
The  inherent  qualities,  porous,  brittle,  elastic,  are  put  oflT" 
to  the  last,  since  a  knowledge  of  them  depends  upon  close 
and  accurate  observation. 

For  review,  draw  a  vertical  line  on  the  black-board,  and 
on  one  side  write  a  name-word  and  on  the  other  all  the 
descriptive  words  that  may  be  used  with  it.  The  work  of 
discovering  object  qualities  goes  on  from  day  to  day. 
Each  step  makes  the  children's  ideas  fuller  and  richer. 
The  powers  of  perceiving  and  judging  grow  almost  simul- 
taneously. Each  phase  of  the  development  assists  the 
other.  When  the  child  says,  "  This  is  an  old  coat,"  he  has 
a  reason  for  using  the  qualifying  word.  Draw  it  out  and 
ask  him  to  add  to  his  statement.  When  you  think,  you 
always  compare  one  object  with  another.  Here  the  old 
coat  alone  is  present,  but  you  may  lead  the  child  to  recall 
the  object  which  he  uses  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and 
then  to  note  the  points  of  resemblance  and  di£ference. 
This  will  constitute  the  first  step  in  composition  work. 
Next,  encourage  the  child  to  write  something  else  about  the 
same  article.  When  he  shows  ability  in  the  direction  of 
sustained  thought,  the  work  may  take  a  more  definite  form. 
Facts  may  be  developed  in  the  order  of  time.  The  train 
of  thought  ma}  be  directed  in  the  line  of  cause  and  effect, 
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or  ^^  general  and  particalar  characteristics.  In  the  begin- 
jjjj3g,  confine  the  children's  attention  to  small  subjects  or 
part^  of  subjects,  and  they  will  reflect  and  infer  instead  of 
stra-i^i^g  their  memory.  If  the  theme  be  a  watch,  direct 
atteKition  to  the  shape,  parts,  use,  cost.  Do  not  make  the 
exer'<:^ise  a  lecture ;  make  it  a  conversation  or  an  observa- 
tion  lesson.  Then  let  the  class  write  what  they  know 
aboix*  it. 

EDWARD  p.  CLEABY, 
Intitrtietor  in  the  Illinois  Institution  y  Jacksonmlle,  Illinois, 


AN      INQUIRY  CONCERNING   THE   RESULTS   OF 
IVaiARRIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA.* 

Chapter  I. 

'iCcLirrnagea  of  the  Deaf  One  or  Both  of  the  Partners  Being 

Deaf, 

The  total  number  of  marriages  of  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  deaf, 
concerning  which  trustworthy  returns,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, have  been  received,  is  4,471 .     Active  efforts  to  obtain 
reports  of  recent  marriages  ceased  after  June,  1894,  but 
33  records  of  marriages  occurring  since  that  date  have  been 
received  and  are  included  in  the  tabulation.     It  is  not 
supposed  that  all  the  marriages  of  the  deaf  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  1894,  are  included  in  this  collection,  but  it 
is  believed  that  a  majority  of  them  are  included. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  each  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  down  to  the  present,  the  number  in  the 
first  3^  years  of  the  present  decade,  the  number  occurring 
since  June,  1894,  that  are  included  in  the  tabulation,  and 
the  number  of   which  the  dates  are  unreported,  together 

*Coniinaed  from  the  January  number  of  the  Annals^  page  31. 
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with  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  marriages  of  eacZ^ 
period  to  the  whole  number  of  marriages : 


Tabia  I. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Namber. 


Percentage. 


In  first  decade,  1801-1810* 

In  second  decade,  1811-1820t 

In  third  decade,  1821-1830 

In  fourth  decade,  1831-1840 

In  fifth  decade,  1841-1850 

In  sixth  decade,  1851-1860 

In  seventh  decade,  1861-1870 

In  eighth  decade,  1871-1880 

In  ninth  decade,  1881-1890 

In  3^  years  of  tenth  decade,  1891^une  30, 1894. 

Since  June  30,  1894 

Dates  not  reported 


Total. 


1 
1 

8 

37 

84 

198 

369 

532 

1,017 

534 

33 

1,657 

4,471 


.17 


1.879^ 
4.429— 
8.253 

11.899 

22.747 

11.944 
.738 

37.061 


100.000 


Probably  the  actual  rate  of  progression  in  the  number 
of  marriages  from  decade  to  decade  is  not  precisely  as  in- 
dicated by  the  above  table,  since  (1)  the  marriages  of  the 

*  The  first  marriage  of  which  the  date  is  recorded  took  place  in  1803. 
The  husband  was  an  uneducated  deaf-mate,  the  wife  a  hearing 
woman.  After  the  first  American  school  for  the  deaf  was  opened  at 
Hartford,  fourteen  years  later,  the  husband  sought  admission  as  a  pupil, 
but  was  thrice  refused  on  account  of  his  age.  He  was  finally  admitted, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  on  condition  that  he  himself  would  pay  the  tuition  fees. 
He  remained  a  year,  making  excellent  progress. 

tin  the  second  marriage  recorded  (1819;  both  partners  were  deaf. 
Thirty-nine  years  later,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  inatmctors  and 
pupils  of  the  Hartford  School,  the  husband  said  that,  when  he  married, 
*'  the  marriage  of  deaf-mutes  with  each  other  was  objected  to  by  many 
friends,  and  even  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  then  principal  of  the 
Hartford  School.  It  was  feared  they  would  suffer  too  many  inoonven- 
iences :  also  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  would  thereby  be  multiplied. 
He  related  how  the  first  thing  he  did,  on  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  was 
to  satisfy  himself,  by  experiment,  that  the  child  could  hear,  and  how 
pleased  he  was  to  find  that  the  discouraging  predictions  of  his  friends  had 
failed  to  come  to  pass.'"  (American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  IBM, 
vol.  X,  page  181.)  Similar  experiments,  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  could  hear  or  not,  have  been  made  by  many  an 
anxious  deaf  parent  since. 
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^^►Tlier  decades  are  probably  less  fully  recorded  than  th  e 

l^ter  ones,  and  (2)  a  considerable  number  of  the  marriages 

of    -which  the  dates  are  not  reported  belong  to  the  earlier 

decades.      The  high  rate  of  progression  beginning  with 

the  third  decade  and   continuing  with   some  variations 

down  to  the  present  time  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 

establishment  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  America,  the  first 

^f  which  was  opened  at  Hartford  in  1817,  and  which  now 

number  89  in  the  United  States  and  6  in  Canada.     The 

^ueated  deaf  are  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the 

^orld  of  hearing  people  and  with  one  another  than  the 

ttneclucated,  and  are  better  able  to  marry  and  support  a 
family. 

I^be  number  of  partners  in  marriage  tallying  with  the 

'^^mber  of  marriages,  if  each  person  had  been  married  but 

ooo«,  would  be  8,942  ;  but  362  of  the  deaf  partnern  were 

ttu^irried  twice,  2  of  the  hearing  partners  were   married 

*^^ioe  to  deaf  persons,  32  of  the  deaf  were  married  thrice, 

^    Mr  ere  married  four  times,  and  one  was  married  five  times. 

^*I^»lcing  the  necessary  deductions  for  the«<5  s^jcorid,  third, 

looirth,  and  fifth  marriages,  the  numl>er  of  partners  in  mar- 

:e  comprised  in  the  records  is  8,504.     They  are  claMMi- 

,  with  respect  to  deafness  or  hearing,  as  follows : 

Tabu  II. 


penons — 

TiDgpemnw 


Totol ^ '"'  >>«  M/^,Wi 


^f  the   4.471  fw^niii'jr^   ^'^^rz-j/ri-^yl   it*   *th<i^,  fMy/f'l>,. 

'^^TB  are  974  wiih  r-^.i^r-r,  Vy  *»;..'-.   I  t.^-^*:  ;,'/  .r.f'/fr/i*- 

*ion  conoeming  tL^  v5^ :,  r.  \  j  '  --  ^.\.'./  \ .  'f*r  f .» v  v,      '/ ;.  *rM; 
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made  from  announcements  published  in  the  early  YoluiKaa^ 
of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  or  in  other  period/, 
cals  relating  to  the  deaf,  with  the  addition  of  such  detai^i/s 
as  could  be  derived  from  institution  records,  but  with  :«re- 
spect  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  infonca-^- 
tion  as  to  the  later  history  of  the  persons  concerned,  sin.  ^e 
they  had  either  died  or  changed  their  residences,  and  coca.  Id 
not  be  found  at  the  time  when  inquiry  was  made.    The^«e 
974  marriages  are  excluded  from  the  tabulation  that  fc=i>l- 
lows. 

The  number  of  marriages  of  which  the  results  with  Kr-e- 
spect  to  offspring  have  been  reported,  one  or  both  of  b.^e 
partners  in  marriage  being  deaf,  is  3,497.  The  total  na.Kii, 
ber  of  children  reported  as  born  of  these  marriages  ig 
6,782.  The  actual  number  of  children,  as  will  be  Ex- 
plained later  (page  85),  is  probably  somewhat  larger  ttx^j 
this.  As  many  of  the  married  couples  are  still  living,  th^ 
future  results  may  be  different  from  those  here  reporti^^ 

Before  entering  upon   the  questions  proposed  at    tj^^ 
outset  of  this  Inquiry,  let  us  briefly  consider  one  not  there 
specified,  which,  though  of  less  interest,  is  not  without 
importance  from  a  sociological  and  physiological  point  o/ 
view,  viz  :  Are  marriages  of  the  deaf  less  productive  o/ 
offspring  than  ordinary  marriages?     According  to  the  sta- 
tistics of    marriages   of    former  pupils  of  the   Hartford 
School,   published    by   Dr.    Williams,    Priucij^al   of  that 
School,  a  few  years  ago,  they  are  much  less  productive. 
Of  the  590  marriages  he  reported,  283,  or  47.9  per  cent, 
were  without  offspring.     Dr.  Williams  says  on  this  point; 
**  It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  marriages 
are  without  issue,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 
It  is  probable  that  in  some  eases  there  have  been  children 
of  whom  we  have  received  no  account.     In  other  cases 
the  marriages  are  of  recent  date.     But,  making  due  allov- 
ance  for  all  these,  the  proportion  of  sterile  marriages  is 
still  very  large,  much  exceeding  that  in  the  general  popn- 
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•ion.     It  is  a  serious  question  whether  nature  alone  is 
^^sponsible  for  this  barrenness."* 

The  proportion  of  sterile  marriages  contained  in  the 
I^X'esent  collection  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  statistics 
►ported   by  Dr.  Williams.     Of  the  3,497   marriages  of 
tich  the  results  have  been  reported,  853,  or  24.4  per  cent., 
without  offspring  ;  but  419  of  these  marriages  were 
'V'^ry  recent,  having  taken  place  less  than  a  year  before 
tilney  were  recorded,  and,  consequently,  offspring  was  not 
to  be  expected  from  them.     Deducting  these  419  very  re- 
Cient  marriages,  there  remain  3,078  marriages,  of  which 
4:34,  or  14.1  per  cent.,  were  without  offspring.    This  is  not 
c^  large  proportion  ;  probably  it  is  not  much  larger  than 
t;liat  of   ordinary  marriages.     We  have  no  statistics   of 
sterility  in  marriage  for  the  whole  country,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  married  women  living  in  Massachusetts  in  1885 
^^p?ho  were  without  children  was  17.56  per  cent.t 

The  number  of  marriages  reported   in  these  records 
^%¥hich  are  known  to  have  resulted  in  children  is  2,644. 
TIhe  number  of   children  reported   is  6,782.      Probably 
'^fae  actual  number  of  children,  as  will  be  explained  later 
^page  85),    is   larger ;    but    the   number   reported   gives 
«n   average   of   2.565   children    to   each   marriage.     We 
lave  no  statistics  showing  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren to  a  marriage  for  the  whole  country  ;  but  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1885  the  average  number  of  children  to  each 
mother  who  had  had  children  was  4.11.  J     The  mothers  of 
the  6,782  children  reported  in  these  marriage  records  of 
the  deaf  number  2,598,  giving  an  average  of  2.61  children 
to  each  mother.     When  we  consider  that  the  children  are 
probably  not  fully  reported,  and  that  a  considerable  pro- 

*JoB  WnxiAMB,  **  Hereditary  Deafness. — A  Study,"  in  **  Science,"  New 
York,  1891,  vol.  xvii.  No.  418,  p.  77. 

t  The  Census  of  Massachusetts,  1885.  '*  Population  and  Social  Statis- 
tics," vol.  i,  Part  2,  p.  1171. 
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portion  of  the  marriages,  as  shown  by  Table  I,  are 
comparatively  recent  date,  it  seems  probable  that  m 
riages  of  the  deaf  are  somewhat,  but  not  very  much,  1 
productive  than  ordinary  marriages.  That  they  are  som 
what  less  productive  may  be  due,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  My — ' 
gind,  not  directly  to  the  deafness  of  one  or  both  of  the  part^^ 
ners  in  marriage,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  age  o 
the  deaf  at  the  time  of  marriage,  owing  to  the  later  ag€^ 
at  which  they  leave  school,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  gen— - 
eral  population.* 

We  will  now  consider  the  first  question  proposed  in  tbii 
Inquiry,  viz :  Are  marriages  of  deaf  persons  more  liable 
result  in  deaf  offspring  than  ordinary  marriages  ? 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  results  of  the  marriages 
of  the  deaf,  with  respect  to  deaf  offspring,  may  properly 
be  considered.     First,  we  may  regard  the  marriages,  and 
ascertain  what  number  and  percentage  of  them  resulted 
in  deaf  offspring.     Secondly,  we  may  regard  the  children 
bom  from  these  marriages,  and  ascei*tain  what  number 
and  percentage  of  them  were  deaf.     I  shall  pursue  each 
of  these  methods  in  turn. 

First,  regarding  the  marriages,  the  following  table  shows 
all  the  marriages  of  the  deaf  of  which  the  results  have 
been  reported,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  deaf,  and 
the  number  and  proportion  of  them  that  resulted  in  deaf 
offspring  (with  or  without  other  offspring) : 

Table  III. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


One  or  both  partners  deaf. 


Namber 

of 
marriages. 


3,497 


MaBBIAOIS    BBBUIiTIHO 
IN  DBAF  OrPSPBIMO. 


Number. 

Percentage. 

300 

S.579 

*H.  Myoind,  **  Deaf-Mutes  in  Denmark,"  in  **Archive«»  of  Otology," 
New  York,  1892,  vol.  xxi,  p.  416. 
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'We  do  not  know  just  what  proportion  of  marriages  in 
'^ich  both  of  the  partners  are  hearing  persons  resalt  in 
\^^i  offspring ;  but  the  proportion  is  certainly  very  much 
,i^0S  than  8.579  per  cent.  Probably  it  is  much  less  than 
013.6  per  cent. 

£yen  if  we  should  include  in  the  tabulation  the  974 
marriages  of  which  the  results  were  not  reported,  and 
should  assume  that  none  of  them  resulted  in  deaf  off- 
spring, making  the  number  of  marriages  upon  which  the 
calculation  was  based  4,471,  the  marriages  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring  would  be  6.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  marriages,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  that  of 
marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  hearing  per- 
sons. 

Now  let  us  regard  the  children  born  from  these  mar- 
riages and  ascertain  what  number  and  percentage  of  them 
were  deaf.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  IV. 


Gh.ildren  bom  from  marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Deaf  children 

Heiuring  children 

GhUdreu  anreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing... 

Total 


Number. 


6,  782; 


Percentage. 


8.670 
75.066 
16.264 


100.000 


The  actual  number  and  percentage  of  "  hearing  children  " 
are  probably  greater  than  shown  in  the  above  table.     In 
some  cases  the  sources  from  which  the  information  was  de- 
rived merely  reported  "  several  children,  all  hearing,"  "  sev- 
eral hearing  children,"  or  other  words  to  the  same  effect. 
In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  have  allowed  only  two 
bearing  children  to  each  marriage  in  which  "  several "  were 
reported,  though  the  actual  numbers  may  have  been  and 
probably  were  greater.     In  general,  moreover,  the  hear- 
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ing  children  are  less  fully  reported  than  the  deaf  children  ^ 
since  in  many  cases  T  have  been  able  to  obtain  informa — 
tion  of  the  latter  through  school  records,  census  returns, 
newspaper  items,  etc.,  but  not  of  the  former.     Where  th^ 
total  number  of  children  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  rec- 
ords, I  have  assumed  that  the  total  number  was  the  sum 
of  those  whose  names  were  recorded,  though  there  may 
have  been,  and  in  some  cases  there  probably  were,  other 
children  whose  names  were  not  recorded. 

Of  the  1,103  "  children  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing,"  813  are  children  the  fact  of  whose  existence  was 
ascertained  from  announcements  of  births  in  early  volumes 
of  the  Amei^can  Annals  of  the  Deaf  or  in  other  periodicals 
relating  to  the  deaf,  from  school  records  and  other  sources, 
concerning  whom  it  was  impossible,  at  the  time  of  this 
Inquiry,  to  obtain  further  information.  It  is  probable 
that  these  were  mostly  hearing  children,  for  if  they  had 
been  deaf,  when  they  arrived  at  a  suitable  age  they  would 
probably  have  been  sent  to  some  school  for  the  deaf,  and 
would  have  been  reported  as  the  children  of  deaf  parents 
in  the  "  School  Statistics  of  the  Deaf,"*  from  which  all 
the  information  bearing  upon  the  marriages  of  the  deaf 
has  been  carefully  gleaned  for  the  purposes  of  this  Inquiry. 
The  remaining  290  "  children  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing  "  are  children  who  were  stillborn,  or  who  died  in 
infancy  before  it  was  ascertained  whether  they  were  deaf 
or  hearing. 

*  The  '*  School  Statistics  of  the  Deaf/'  are  comprised  in  a  nearly  com- 
plete  card  catalogue  of  all  the  deaf  who  attended  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States  up  to  the  year  1890,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  the 
case  of  a  few  Southern  schools  whose  records  were  destroyed  daring  the 
Civil  War.  This  catalogue  was  made  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Volta 
Bureau.  The  number  of  pupils  recorded  is  27,924,  and  concerning  each 
pupil  are  given  all  the  important  details  of  his  or  her  antecedents, 
school  life,  and  after  life  that  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  school 
attended.  A  fuller  description  of  this  work  and  a  summary  of  a  part  of 
the  contents  are  given  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  World's  Congress  of 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,"  Washington,  1893,  pp.  269-283. 
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^e  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  children  are 
d^fif  among  children  bom  from  marriages  in  which  both 
o:f  the  partners  are  hearing  persons,  but  it  is  certainly 
^^*y  much  less  than  8.67  per  cent.  It  is  probably  less 
them  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  first  question  of  our  Inquiry,  then,  must  be  an- 

s^w^ered  in  the  affirmative.     Marriages  of  deaf  persons,  one 

^^   both  of  the  partners  in  marriage  being  deaf  (taken  as  a 

'^faole,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  deafness), 

Jar  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring  than  mar- 

:«8  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  hearing  persons.* 

n  the  other  hand,  these  records  show  that  marriages  of 

E  persons,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  deaf  (taken 

whole,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  deaf- 

^^^*^),  are  far  more  likely  to  result  in  hearing  offspring 

"^^^"Ma  in  deaf  offspring.     At  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 

^^^^:m  reported  could  hear,  and  since,  (1)  as  above  explained 


e  85),  the  hearing  children  are  probably  less  fully  re- 
ted  than  the  deaf  children,  and  (2)  a  large  majority  of 
^^    16  per  cent,  '^'unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing" 
'^^d  probably  hear,  the  proportion  of  hearing  children 
^3oubtle88  considerably  higher  than  75  per  cent. 
*^Jhe  above  conclusions,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
m  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  laws  of 
edity.     It  is  one  of  these  laws  that  a  physical  anomaly, 
an  unusual   liability  to  certain  diseases,   existing  in 
^   parent  tends  to   be   transmitted   to   the   offspring. 

^  Of  coarse  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  marriages  in  which  both 

the  partDers  are  hearing  persons  result  in  deaf  offspring.     Sometimes 

^h  a  marriage  resalts  in  several  deaf  children.     Indeed,  it  would  be 

\j  to  collect  statistics  showing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  deaf 

^^^ildren  resulting  from  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were 

^^^arin^persons  than  from  these  marriages  of  the  deaf.    But  such  mar- 

^^^^fegee  would  be  selected  cases,  and  would  therefore  not  afford  a  suitable 

^^%sis  of  comparison.    The  marriages  of  the  deaf  here  recorded  are  all  of 

^V'bich  trustworthy  information  could  be  obtained,  and  their  results  must 

^>e  oompared,  not  with  those  of  selected  cases,  but  with  the  average  re- 

^tilts  of  marriage  of  hearing  persons. 
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Deafness,  it  is  true,  is  neither  a  physical  anomaly  nor  ^ 
disease,  and  such  expressions  as  "  transmitted  deafness,*'  ^ 
''  inherited  deafness,"  etc.,  are  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
When  the  deafness  of  the  parent  reappears  in  the  offspring, 
what  is  really  transmitted  and  inherited  is  not  deafness, 
but  some  anomaly  of  the  auditory  organs  or  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  the  tendency  to  some  disease,  of   which  deaf- 
ness is  but  the  result  or  the  symptom.*     It   would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  anomaly  of  the  auditory  organs  or 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  the  disease,  that  caused  the 
deafness  of  the  parent  were  never  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
children  born  from  deaf  parents  can  hear  seems  to  accord 
with  the  law  of  heredity  that  the  offspring  tend  to  revert 
to  the  normal  type. 

E.  A.  F. 

[to  be  CONTnOTED.] 


BUSY  WORK  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

Every  primary  teacher  feels  the  need  for  "  busy  work  " — 
something  to  keep  the  restless  hands  and  eager  minds 
occupied,  and  something  that  does  not  demand  the 
teacher's  time  and  supervision.  The  cry,  "  Keep  the 
pupils  busy,"  is  a  time-worn  one,  but  how  to  keep  them 
busy  is  often  a  problem.  In  a  beginning  oral  class,  where 
much  time  must  be  given  to  individual  instruction  in 
speech,  profitable,  interesting  employment  for  the  other 
members  of  the  class  is  a  necessity. 

To  meet  this  need  in  my  own  classes,  I  have  arrtinged 
a  series  of  occupations  that  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

*This  (listinctioD  is  not  a  mere  purism,  but,  as  will  appear  later,  has 
an  important  bearing  ui>on  some  of  the  questions  proposed  in  the  present 
Inquiry. 
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The  materials  for  this  work  have  been  gathered  from 
various  BonrceB  and  are  inexpensive.  I  have  variety 
eDoogh  so  that  one  kind  of  work  is  not  repeated  more 
oitexi  than  once  a  week.  In  selecting  the  materials,  I  had 
three  things  in  mind  : 

X.   That  the  work  should  be  so  simple  that  the  pupils 
Voiild  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  teaclier. 
H.  That  it  should  be  attractive  and  interesting. 
IXX,  Tliat  it  should  be  more  or  less  instructive  and  jet 
*«oi»j  like  play. 

Occupation  I. 
Paper  Folding  and  (Jutting. 
^E*li«  materials  for  this  occupation  consist  of  a  pair  of 
'****-lX,  cheap  scissors  for  each   child,  aud  a  variety  of 


^^lored  papers,  four  or  five  inches  square,  and  circular 
'pieces  (oar  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 

These  may  be  procured  in  beautiful  colors  aud  shades 
ttom  any  kindei^arten-supply  bouse  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
oents  per  hundred,  aud  from  them  any  number  of  pretty 
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things  may  be  made  by  folding  and  cutting.  Box^s, 
baskets,  windmills,  stars,  and  picture-frames  of  vario'^^ 
styles  are  easily  manufactured. 

I  obtain  a  supply  of  pretty  little  pictures  from  the  a^  -^" 
vertisement  pages  in  magazines,  which  the  pupils  frac^crnie 
as  shown  on  page  89,  each  using  a  different  colored  pape^^^t. 

These  make  very  attractive  little  articles,  and  the  pupi  JkhIs 
take  great  delight  in  them.  Each  child  in  my  class  seriKr  snt 
one  of  his  own  manufacture  home  for  a  Christmas  remeim«zi!n- 
brance. 

Application,  neatness,  accuracy,  precision,  and  the  plea^^  ^. 
ure  of  possession — for  each  child  is  allowed  to  keep  h"  ^{^ 
own  work — are  the  points  gained  by  this  occupation. 

Occupation  II. 
Weaving. 

A  weaving  needle  for  each  child  and  a  variety  of  m^^^^ 
and  fringes  of  different  colors  and  sizes  are  requir^^^ 
These,  also,  may  be  found  among  kindergarten  suppli^^ 
The  mats  are  sheets  of  colored  paper  slitted  into  str* J  |^ 
joined  by  a  margin  at  each  end.     The  fringes  are  sh^^^ 
of  strips  with  a  narrower  margin  to  distinguish  them  frorji 
the  mats.     These  strips  must  be  cut — not  torn — apart,  one 
by  one,  as  they  are  wanted,  and  are  to  be  woven  into  the 
mat  with  the  aid  of  a  long  flat  needle   having  a  spria& 
catch  to  hold  one  end  of  the  strip.     By  passing  the  needle 
over  and  under  the  strips  of  the  mats  the  strip  attach.o<J 
to  the  needle  may  be  woven  into  it  in  various  patterns. 

Taste — by  choosing  and  combining  colors ;  skill — by  cat- 
ting the  strips  of  paper  apart  and  weaving  them  neatly 
into  the  mat ;  and  invention — by  originating  designs— arc 
cultivated  by  this  work. 

Occupation  III.  I'  ^-^ 

Drawing. 

Simple   outline  pictures  of  common  objects  on  cards 
are  furnished,  and  the  pupils  copy  these   upon  slates  or 
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.     I  have  procured  my  outline  pictures  from  various 
98.     Those  contained  in  Thompson's  Instructive  Busy 


,*  No.  1  b  and  No.  2  b,  are  excellent  for  the  purpose, 
uts  in  Miss  Fuller's  Primer  are  sometimes  used. 


Occupation  IV. 

Chitting  Out  Pictures, 

tline  pictures  of  common  objects  (see  page  92)  are 

(graphed  upon  sheets  of  paper. 

cb  pupil  is  furnished  with  a  sheet  containing  ten  or 

n  pictures,  which  he  cuts  out  with  his  scissors,  and 

srves  in  a  small  box  kept  in  his  desk. 

very  limited  knowledge  of  drawing  only  is  necessary 

kke  these  sheets.     I  first  sketch  the  pictures  with  lead- 

il,  and  then  trace  with  liektograph  ink  for  the  copy  to 

}ed  on  the  hektograph. 

le  pupils  frequently  occupy  themselves  by  reproduc- 

hese  pictures. 

acing  upon  slate  or  paper  a  picture  that  has  been  cut 

the  exact  outline  is  obtained  by  marking  around  it 

pencil ;  then  the  additional  lines  may  be  sketched  in. 

make  use  of  these  little  pictures,  also,  in  teaching  the 

al  number  of  nouns  a  little  later. 


sued  by  J.  L.   Hammett,  352   Washington    street,  Boston.     The 
of  the  Ko.  1  set  is  15  cents  and  of  the  No.  2  set  25  cents. 
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Occupation  V. 
Card-hoard  Sewing. 

Cards  pricked  in  various  designs,  blunt  needles,  and 
several  spools  of  colored  silk  or  thread  are  required — all 
of  which  may  be  found  among  kindergarten  supplies. 
The  colored  thread  makes  very  pretty  work,  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  silk. 

When  a  new  design  is  given  out,  a  few  minutes  of  the 
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^  ^acher's  time  are  required  to  show 

^lie  class  how  to  work  it.     Then 

^he  pupils  can  do  the  work  by 

^hemselyes,  and   boys   and  girls 

slike  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

Occupation  VI. 

The  New  Century  Busy  Work*  f\  ^\ 

There  are  seventeen  sets  of  this    . 
work  issued,  each  put  up  in  a  neat 
box  4x5. 

I  selected  twelve  of  these  sets 
for  my  beginning  class. 

Sets  I  and  II  each  consist  of 
twenty-five  two-inch  squares  of 
colored  card-board,  upon  which 
the  numbers  from  1  to  5  are  rep- 
resented in  five  different  ways,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 

Sets  III  and  IV  each  consist 
of  twenty-five  squares  of  colored 
oard-board,  upon  which  the  num- 
V)er8  from  6  to  10  are  represented. 
Set   V  consists   of    numerous 
^mall  squares  of  the  various  colors 
:for  assorting  and  teaching  color. 
The  pupils  enjoy  putting  these  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  patchwork, 
and  great  differences  in  taste  are 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  combine  the  colors. 

Set  VI  consists  of  eight  pic- 
tures of  wild  animals — a  deer, 
a  tiger,  foxes,  etc. — copied  from 
pictures  by  Laudsecr,  Bosa  Bou- 

•  This  work  may  be  obtained  from  The 
New  Century  £<hicational  Co.,  113  Devon- 
shire street,  Boston.  The  price  per  set 
is  from  15  to  25  cts. 
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^^^1              hear,  and  otlier  noted  artists — witlj  uame  of  each  ic 
^^1               anil  script  iin<]oniL>!ith'<- : 

1 

^^^^^^^H    ] 

||^■■|^■L^ 

^B 

erwj                                          COWS 

dnplk-iite  [lii-tnres  wiliiout  names; 

^ 

Bi 

i 

^^H                      -  ineiltustrjitioiis  lii^re  reproduced  ore  takeu  from  8eU  VH  HUd  ^nO^^^^H 
^H                                      OD  page  US.                                                                      ^^^^^^^H 
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>ight  small  cards  upon  which  are  the  names  in  script ; 


c^^u*^ 


and  eight  small  cards  upon  which  are  the  names  in  print. 


cows 


The  pupils  arrange  the  first  pictures  on  their  desks, 
place  the  duplicate  pictures  beside  them,  and  then  select 
and  arrange  the  proper  printed  and  script  names  under 
these.  I  believe  this  practice  to  be  very  helpful  in  train- 
ing the  pupils  to  observe,  and  later  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
them  to  read  both  written  and  printed  words. 

Sets  VII  and  VIII  each  consist  of  eight  pictures  of 
domestic  animals,  with  duplicates  and  names  as  described 
above. 

Set  IX  consists  of  eight  pictures  of  birds,  with  dupli- 
c^ates,  names,  etc. 

Sets  X  and  XI  each  consist  of  eight  representations  of 
different  leaves,  naturally  colored,  with  duplicates  and 
Dames. 

Set  XII  consists  of  the  flags  of  different  nations,  col- 
ored, with  names  of  countries,  and  duplicates  of  each.     / 

In  using  sets  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  I  do  not  teach,  nor 
expect  my  little  pupils  to  learn,  the  names  of  the  different 
leaves,  countries,  etc.  The  benefit  derived  from  the  use 
of  these  sets  lies  in  the  training  the  child  gets  in  observ- 
ing and  comparing  things  that  resemble  one  another  but 
are  not  alike. 

I  give  out  a  box  containing  one  set  to  each  pupil,  and 
after  a  time  they  exchaii;;e  with  one  another.      Using  this 
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work  once  a  week,  or  once  in  ten  days,  it  always  seem^ 
fresh  and  the  pupils  continue  to  enjoy  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  one  child  has  made  ^ 
Two  months  ago  she  could  not  match  the  pictures,  and  ilK 
was  two  or  three  weeks  before  she  could  arrange  the  name^ 
of  one  set  properly ;  now  she  can  arrange  all  of  the  set^ 
quickly  and  correctly. 

Occupation  VII. 

Practice  in  Penmanship. 

Lists  of  words — nouns,  verbs,  names  of  the  pupils  in  tho 
class — that  I  am  teaching  are  hektographed  upon  sheefas 
of  card-board.  Each  child  is  furnished  with  a  sheet,  and 
he  copies  the  words  neatly  upon  his  slate. 

Later,  as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  plural  number  of  nouns, 
I  sketch  groups  of  objects — two  fans,  three  spoons,  four 
cups,  etc. — and  write  the  name  of  each  group  underneath 
it.  I  hektograph  a  large  sheet  of  these  groups  for  each 
child.  The  pupils  copy  the  names  and  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  numeral  adjectives,  and  how  to  form  the  plural  of 
nouns.  Later  the  groups  are  given  without  the  names,  and 
the  pupils  are  required  to  supply  them. 

Occupation  VIII. 

Mrs.  Hailmann's  beads,  balls,  and  cubes  afford  pleasant 
occupation  occasionally.  They  are  brightly  colored  and 
may  be  strung  in  a  given  order,  or  used  for  building,  or 
for  shaping  the  capital  letters. 

Peg-boards  also  are  desirable,  and  colored  straws  and 
bits  of  bright  paper  for  stringing. 

Occupation  IX. 

Sliced  Anim^als. 

Those  having  the  letters  of  the  word  at  one  end  of  the 
slices  are  best. 
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Occupation  X. 

Bj  sending  eighteen  cents  to  the  Willimantic  Thread 

Company  I  obtained  three  very  pretty  sets  of  pasteboard 

furnitare,  each  containing  all  the  articles  generally  found 

in  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  bed-room,  and  parlor.     These 

-f  cut  out  and  pasted  according  to  directions.     Squares  of 

colored  card-board  were  obtained  from  the  printing-office 

for  the  floors,  a  different  color  for  each  room.     The  fur- 

Jiitur^  for  each  room  is  kept  in  a  separate  box,  and  a  box 

*n<i  ^,  floor  given  to  each  pupil.     The  pupils  arrange  the 

''ooms  according  to  their  individual  tastes,  and  after  a  time 

^^^lidnge  ^th  one  another. 

I-««^ter,  the  name  of  each  article  is  written  on  the  back  of 

^J=fc<3  the  pupils  are  required  to  make  a  list  of  the  arti- 

cies   iu  each  room.     As  the  furnishings  are  very  complete, 

y  ^\xe  time  all  these  names  are  learned  the  class  will  have 

*^   Extensive  vocabulary  of  household  words. 

ANNA  C.  HURD, 
Inslruetor  in  the  North  Carolina  School^  Morgantony  N.  C, 


,  ARG  UMENTUM  AD  PARENTEM. 

T  nine  years  of  age  the  sense  of  hearing  was  taken 

me  in  a  single  night.     I  have  now  a  son  who  is  a 

and  some  months  past  that  age.     As  he  was  drawing 

it,  and  since,  I  have  often  looked  at  him  and  con- 

^^^red  what  I  would  wish  to  do  in  the  matter  of  his 

^Ucation  if,  like  myself,  he  were  to  be  suddenly  smitten 

^^^th  total  deafness. 

Many  a  parent  has  been  forced  into  this  cruel  situation. 

•^very  parent,  no  doubt,  has  endeavored  to  meet  it  wisely 

^nd  well.     The   ability  to  do  so,  however,  involves  the 

(Possession  of  information,  or  experience,  or  both,  to  which 

Jew  parents  can  lay  claim.     Any  one,  parent  or  other,  but 

parent  especially,  who  possesses  that  information  and  ex- 
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perience,  and  attempts  to  choose  his  coarse  sinoeTelj, 
must  express  his  inmost  convictions  in  regard  to  the  eda> 
cation  of  the  deaf. 

Not  many  persons  have  had  an  experience  that  fits  them 
to  face  this  situation  better  than  my  experience  ought  to  fit 
me  to  face  it,  both  from  inside  and  outside  points  of  view. 
Of  my  last  thirty-five  years  of  total  deafness,  six  have 
been  spent  in  business  exclusively  among  the  hearing, 
four  as  a  student  in  the  College  for  the  Deaf,  one  quarter 
of  each  of  the  remaining  twenty-five  exclusively  among 
the  hearing,  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  each  of  these 
twenty-five  being  spent  in  teaching  the  deaf,  in  said  col- 
lege, but,  outside  the  time  given  to  that  work,  in  constant 
and  active  relations  with  hearing  people. 

If,  therefore,  this  boy  became  deaf,  I  should  confront 
the  problem  of  his  education  after  receiving  a  preparation 
for  its  solution  which  in  range  /and  completeness  can 
scarcely  ever  have  been  excelled  by  any  single  human  ex- 
perience. I  have  not,  indeed,  been  an  inmate  of  a  pure 
oral  school ;  but,  first,  I  am  familiar  with  the  theories  and 
workings  and  acquainted  with  the  practical  results  of  those 
schools ;  and,  second,  I  think  this  article  will  show  that  I 
place  a  fair  valuation  upon  pure  oral  training  so  far  as  it 
would  concern  this  boy. 

Hence,  should  I  fail  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  educa- 
tion coiTectly,  the  failure  would  be  due  to  my  incapacity 
and  not  to  a  lack  of  almost  the  richest  possible  advantages. 

Now  to  the  problem. 

This  boy's  opportunities  have  been  superior  to  mine  at 
the  same  age.  He  has  not  only  perfect  hearing  and 
speech  (as  the  speech  of  boys  goes),  but  he  is  well 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  education.  If,  now,  he  be- 
came deaf,  but  retained  health  and  mental  vigor,  it  would 
be  practicable,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to  continue 
his  education  at  home  and  under  private  instruction  until 
he  was  old  enough  and  advanced  enough  to  enter  some 
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preparatory  school  like  Phillips  Academy.  His  speech 
and  power  of  understanding  speech  by  sight  could  be 
trained  during  this  private  tuition,  and  there  would  be  no 
xeason  why  he  should  not  retain  speech  in,  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  substantial  perfection. 

Such  a  course  would  be  my  first  choice  for  this  boy. 
IBut  to  the  statement  that  1  would  put  him  in  a  school 
like  Phillips  there  is  a  great  reservation,  namely,  that  I 
should  not  fancy,  far  less  assume,  that  he  could  be  in  a 
class  in  that  school  as  a  homogeneous  member  thereof. 
l^oth  experience  and  common  sense  declare  that  no  totally 
TiOT  even  partially  deaf  boy  can  act  in  a  class  of  hearing 
"boys  as  a  co-ordinate  member  of  it.     On  the  contrary,  he 
is  an  indigestible  atom.     He  must  be  separately  treated 
l>y   his  school-mates   and  separately  considered  by  his 
instructors.     He  is   like  a   one-legged   man  in  a  game 
of   foot-ball ;  the  twenty-one  other  players,  and  the  ofli- 
oers  of  the  game,  can  accommodate  their  efforts  to  the 
orippled  one,  but  at  how  great  a  sacrifice  of  their  satis- 
faction, freedom,  and  power,  and  at  what  a  tax  on  the 
sensibilities  of  spectators.     The  deaf  boy,  no  matter  what 
liis  previous  training,  if  placed  unreservedly  in  a  class  of 
bearing  boys,  is  in  a  situation  just  as  unequal,  unnatural, 
illogical,  and  cruel.     To  suppose  that  all  concerned  will 
not  suffer  accordingly  is   not  common  sense,  but  must 
be  credited  rather  to  parental  fondness,  the   iridescent 
dream  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  unscrupulous  zeal  of  partisan- 
ship.    This  boy  should  not  be  thus  forced  nor  thus  force 
others.     But  I  would,  if  he  lacked  a  personal  friend  among 
the  older  boys  of  that  school  to  fill  the  part,  engage  one, 
or  an  instructor,  who  should,  on  occasions,  act  as  ears  for 
him,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  vital  points   of 
lectures  or  exercises  essential  to  progress  and  which  others 
obtained  in  the  natural  way.     By  this  means,  if  he  had 
ability,  I  should  hope  and   believe   he  could  get  many 
(though  he  would  also  miss  many,  and  among  them  some 
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of  the  most  precious)  of  the  benefits  of  the  course  and  life 
of  the  school,  without  boring  and  hindering  his  class, 
peculiarly  burdening  his  instructors,  and  oft  humiliating 
himself.  Afterwards,  if  still  proving  able,  he  could  pur- 
sue in  like  manner  a  course  in  any  college. 

This  would  be  my  first  plan,  but  a  slight  change  in 
circumstances  might  defeat  it,  and  I  be  forced  to  avail 
myself  of  public  provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
What  then  ? 

In  sending  the  boy  to  a  school  for  the  deaf,  one  of  my 
first  wishes  would  certainly  be  that  his  now  normal  speech 
should  be  confirmed  and  trained,  and  that  he  should  form 
the  habit  of  trying  to  understand  speech  by  sight.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  proper  arrangements  this  can  be  done  as 
well  in  a  combined  as  in  an  oral  school ;  but,  to  carry  out 
my  ideas  as  to  this  particular  boy,  I  should  want  the  oral 
product  immediately  and  in  a  concentrated  time  and  form. 
To  this  end  I  would  place  him,  if  possible,  in  some  school 
like  that  at  Northampton,  where  great  emphasis  is  laid  on 
speech  and  lip-reading,  and  where  also  his  environment 
in  many  other  respects  would  be  of  the  best  and  purest. 
At  the  end  of  not  more  than  two  vears  I  would  remove  him 
from  that  school,  for,  among  others,  the  following  reasons : 
(1.)  During  those  two  years  I  should  hope  that  he  would 
acquire  habits  of  good  speech  and  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  and  of  understanding  speech  by  sight,  and 
realize  the  importance  of  cultivating  those  powers.  If  he 
did,  well  and  good ;  if  he  did  not,  I  should  fear  he  never 
would ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not  I  should  equally  con- 
clude that  the  time  had  come  when  emphasis  should  be 
laid  not  upon  those  two  powers  but  upon  the  general  de- 
velopment of  all  his  faculties.  I  have  seen  many  sacri- 
fices incurred  by  kee])iDg  the  emphasis  forever  upon  those 

two  ])owers.     One  must  suffice.     Miss is  as  bright  a 

congenitrtlly  deaf  person  jis  I  kuow.     She  was  eleven  years 
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ne  of  our  largest  pure  oral  schools.     In  the  sixth  year 
joined  the  highest  class  and  passed  through  its  course. 
rpYx^HQ  was  nothing  beyond,  and  so,  in  the  Seventh,  eighth, 
t^h,  tenth,  and  eleventh  years,  she  was   actually  put 
ugh  the  routine  of  the  sixth  year, — the  same  teacher, 
tox:t5-book8,  exercises,  written  and  oral,  repeated  annually 
for    six  years.     From  the  last  five  years  she  got  nothing 
practice  in  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  even  that  only 
the  same  persons  and  on  the  same  topics.     And  this 
at    £k^  Age  when  her  faculties,  most  excellent  by  nature, 
wex'e  ready  to  expand,  and  eager  to  explore  the  realms  of 
kno^edge.      Her  intellectual  murder  would  have  been 
cotxm  plate  but  for  the  fact  that  she  was  partly  a  day  pupil, 
pas^ng  two  days  each  week  in  a  home  of  wealth  and  in- 
telligence, and  that  at  the  end  of  the  six  years  of  repeti- 
tiox:^   she  was  placed  in  a  school  where  the  means  of  com- 
ma  Ktication  are  not  limited  to  speech.     I  am  acquainted 
witb  several  other  cases  similar  to  the  above,  where  young 
mex^  and  women  have  remained  in  pure  oral  schools  for 
tea  9     twelve,  and  even  fifteen   years.     (2.)  I   think   that 
woKKien  are  admirably  fitted  by  nature  to  teach  children 
and    young  boys  and  girls,  but  not  to  have  the  education 
of  "boys  approaching  young  manhood  entrusted  to  them. 
It  'fclie  tenderest,  most  refined,  and  sweetest  impressions 
I  h^cive  received  as  boy  and  man  came  from  women,  so 
also   did  the  loftiest,  the  sternest,  the  justest,  and   the 
tm^ist  come  from  men.     The  body  of  teachers  in  one  of 
ihe    foremost  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  them- 
BeWes  women,  recently  deplored  the  fact  that  there  were 
80  few  male  teachers  among  them,  for,  they  thought,  the 
yoixng  men   and  women  growing  up  under  them  would 
pTofit  by  the  daily  impression  of  masculine  attributes.* 
(3.)  I  have  often  observed  that  the  persistent  and  long- 

*  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  I  have  seen  this  same  opiniou  ex- 
Afened  by  female  members  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  leading  colleges 
fift  women  in  this  country. 
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continued  forcing  upon  pupils'  minds  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading  as  paramount  objects  of  education  has  unfortu- 
nate and  unhappy  effects  upon  character — effects  that  tend 
to  make  a  deaf  person  insincere,  and  neither  happy  in 
himself  nor  fair  to  others,  nor  capable  of  seeing  himself 
in  just  relations.  For  example,  it  is  known  that  certain 
classes  of  pupils,  taught  by  the  pure  oral  method,  habitu- 
ally place  sentinels  in  the  teachers'  absence  so  that  they 
may  enjoy  natural  intercourse  among  themselves  by  signs. 
When  the  teachers  return,  all  are  intent  on  their  tasks. 
What  is  the  effect  on  character  ?  Forced  into  habits  of 
cheating  as  children,  will  they  cease  to  cheat  as  citizens  ? 
Again,  the  pupils  of  the  oral  branch  of  a  certain  school 
which  has  also  a  non-oral  branch  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  pupils  in  the  latter  branch  as  '^  the  deaf-mutes,"  as 
when  they  say  to  a  teacher  or  in  a  composition,  "  We 
played  ball  with  the  deaf-mutes."  Is  this  a  healthy,  not  to 
say  a  moral,  habit  of  mind  to  foster  in  children  ?  Is  it  not 
beneath  even  the  level  of  that  class  of  persons  who  habitually 
speak  of  any  deaf  person  as  a  '^  dummy  "  ?  Again,  not  long 
ago  an  orally  taught  lady  of  my  acquaintance  entered  a  dry- 
goods  store  in  a  large  city  in  company  with  a  hearing  fa- 
miliar, and  said  to  a  clerk :  *'  Please  show  me  some  nainsook." 
The  clerk  looked  puzzled  an  instant,  then  said :  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  do  not  understand  you."  She  saw  that 
she  was  not  understood,  and  repeated  emphatically,  "  I  wish 
to  see  some  nainsook"  while  the  poor  clerk  bent  his  head 
and  listened  with  all  his  might,  but  was  again  compelled 
to  indicate  his  inability  to  understand  her.  Once  more 
she  repeated,  "  Nainsook — nainsook,"  the  clerk  glancing 
about,  hoping  that  people  did  not  notice  his  embarrass- 
ment, but  still  shaking  his  head  despairingly ;  whereat  she 
flounced  out  of  the  store  in  a  dudgeon,  exclaiming  to  her 
companion,  **  That  man  is  an  idiot ! "  My  note-book 
shows  many  other  cases  of  those  so  taught  wHo 

Hold  aloof  from  other  meu 
In  impotence  of  fancied  power. 
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(4.)  Id  my  daily  life,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  passed 
exclusively  among  the  hearing,  I  am  often  in  sitaations 
where  more  power  of  understanding  speech  by  sight  than 
I  have  would  be  of  great  service.     I  am  also,  and  as  fre- 
quently, in  situations  where  such  a  power  would  fail  to 
relieve  me,  unless  it  was  so  perfect  as  to  be  quite  the 
equivalent  of  hearing.     For  example,  last  summer  I  stayed 
several  weeks  at  a  house  with  about  twenty  people.     Two- 
thirds  of  them  learned  to  use  the  manual   alphabet.     Of 
^iiese  the  majority  used  it  with  freedom  and  facility.     One 
day,  on  a  sailing  party,  I  turned  from  the  view  to  find  the 
whole  company   laughing   heartily.     Instantly,  with  the 
l^ugh  at  its  broadest,  a  young  lady  turned  to   me  and 
spelled,  **  How  do  we  know  that  Coesar  had  an  Irish  sweet- 
ly eart?" — and  at  once,  with  the  laugh  still  rippling,  she 
Sodded,  "  Because  when  he  got  to  the  Rhone  he  proposed 
to  bridge  it !"     Immediately  I  was  "  one  with  my  kind." 
^Aj  laugh  chimed  in  with  theirs,  and  little  there  lacked  of 
X>©rfect  sympathy.     Now,  if  to  any,  to  how  many  totally  deaf 
Xip-readers  could  this  have  happened  ?    True,  by  repetitions 
Kaore  or  less  numerous  and  prolonged,  the  point  could  be 
<3onveyed  to  their  minds  at  last.     But  what  of  the  com- 
pany ?     In  all  probability  it  would  lapse  into  one  of  sev- 
eral   conditions:    watching   the  repetitions  with  varying 
clegrees  of  interest,  waiting  with  Christian  resignation  for 
them  to  cease,  or  plunged  in  a  discussion  as  far  from  the 
Csesarean   conundrum  as  the  heavens  are  far  from  the 
earth — like  that  which,  indeed,  presently  ensued  :  whether 
Oladstone,  if  adrift  in  an  open  boat  with  a  negro  laborer, 
would  be  justified,  on  account  of  its  importance  to  the 
world,  in  saving  his  own  life  at  the  cost  of  the  laborer's — 
a  discussion  in  which  the  manual  alphabet  again  enabled 
me  to  take  part,  without  being  a  pensioner  upon  the  com- 
pany. 

The  boy  having  been  removed  from  the  pure  oral,  but 
still  necessarily  sent  to  some   school  for  the  deaf,  what 
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next  ?  Judging  from  all  the  pupils  1  have  seen  coming 
from  the  former  schools,  his  general  education  would  not 
then  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  him  to  the  Intro- 
ductory Class  of  Gallaudet  College,  his  time  having  been 
(with  my  full  approbation)  so  largely  devoted  to  oral 
training.  I  should  therefore  seek  to  place  him  in  some 
school  which  had  an  instructor  of  its  highest  class  in 
whose  ability  and  character  I  had  confidence.  Several 
such  instructors  in  as  many  schools  are  known  to  me. 
As  to  the  means  of  communication  with  him  in  that  class, 
I  should  still  prefer  speech,  but  should  wish  that  no  time 
whatever  be  devoted  to  it  at  the  expense  of  his  general 
development.  When  it  failed  in  speed  or  certainty,  let 
the  manual  alphabet  or  writing  serve  the  end  at  once. 
As  to  signs,  this  boy  would  never  need  them,  yet  I  should 
not  only  not  oppose,  but  approve  his  acquaintance  with 
them,  because  I  know  that  they  would  tend  to  make  him 
sympathetic,  and  contribute  immensely  to  his  comfort, 
happiness,  sense  of  humor  (than  which  there  are  few 
greater  stays  in  life),  and  capacity  for  receiving  vivid 
impressions  from  fine  and  strong  and  living  personalities. 
After  one  year  of  such  preparation  the  boy  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  enter  the  Introductory  Class  of  Gallaudet 
College.  In  saying  that  I  should  (still  being  obliged  to 
keep  him  in  some  school  for  the  deaf)  enter  him  there,  it 
may  seem  like  lauding  one's  own  wares.  But  the  reasons 
are  very  plain,  and  to  me  very  cogent.  They  are  mainly, 
(1.)  The  faculty  are  high-minded  and  capable  men,  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  (2.)  Both  my  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation  assure  me  that,  if  he  has 
the  wish  and  the  will,  he  cannot  only  preserve  but  im- 
prove his  oral  powers  while  in  the  College.  (3.)  The  curric- 
ulum, while  not  perfect,  is  fitted  to  test,  train,  and  give  full 
scope  to  the  powers  of  the  ablest  deaf  students  who  have 
yet  undertaken  it,  and  a  special  coui*se  for  special  abilities 
or  aims  can  at  any  time  be  arranged.     (4.)  As  I  '*  get  on,*' 
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the  physical  basis  of  life  seems  more  and  more  important. 
Tor  its  cultivation  the  College  life  and  regimen  are  excep- 
tionaUj  favorable.    The  regalar  habits,  plain  food,  freedom 
from  anxiety,  and  especially  the  abundant  provision  for  in- 
and  out-door  exercise  with  congenial  companions,  are  all  fa- 
vorable to  physical  development.     All  that  is  needed  in  the 
boy  is  ordinary  prudence.     I  have  seen   many  a  puny, 
sickly  boy  enter  the  College,  apparently  "  on  his  last  legs," 
and  leave  it  a  strong,  sturdy,  symmetrical,  vigorous  man. 
(5.)  Among  the  ablest  of  my  deaf  acquaintances  there  are 
several  who  have  never  entered  the  College.     They  in- 
clude men  taught  some  by  the  pure  oral  method,  others 
in  schools  not  pure  oral,  and  still  others  who  were  never 
in  any  school  for  the  deaf.     One  fact  applies  to  all  of 
tbem.     It  applies  with  especial  force  to  two  that  I  have 
in  mind.     Both  lost  hearing  when  half-grown.     One  of 
^liem  was  in  a  pure  oral  school ;  the  other  was  taught  in 
Xike  manner,  but  privately.     In  certain  ways  these  two  are 
^he  equals  of  any  of  my  deaf  friends.     Both  are  bright, 
Ixeen,  successful  business  men.     In  that  respect  perhaps 
Ci  college  course  would  not  have  improved  them.     Yet  I 
liave  often  looked  at  them  and  thought  how  much  such  a 
<K)urse  would  have  added  to  their  happiness  in  themselves, 
^heir  weight  as  citizens,  and  their  value  as  friends,  because, 
after  every  visit  with  them,  I  feel  that  their  intellectual 
liorizon  is  bounded  by  the  daily  newspaper  and  immediate 
practical  affairs.     One  of  them,  as  alrea^ly  said,  an  ex- 
tremely bright  and  able  man  by  nature,  but  limited  as 
above  by  education,  recently  asked  me,  in  a  kind  of  anx- 
ious way,  "  Do  you  enjoy  the  so-called  U/V;  great  novelists, 
Dickens,  Bulwer,  and   so   on?"      I  replies],  "There  is 
hardly  anything  in  life  that  I  enjoy  more."     His  face  fell, 
and  he  said,  "  Well,  I  envv  vou.     I  have  tried  and  tried 
to  get  interested  in  them,  but  I  just  can't.     They  are  io 
me  all  stupid  and  dull ! "     This  man  has  a  fine  library  be- 
queathed him  by  his  father,  but  it  is  little  more  to  him 
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than  so  mach  furniture.  A  college  training  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  him  a  real  heir  to  this  storied  wealth  of 
all  the  ages. 

Very  soon  after  this  boy  had  entered  college,  if  he 
showed  no  natural  bent  to  any  particular  calling,  I  should 
try  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  importance  of  choosing 
one,  and  of  making  his  reading  and  observation  apply  to  it. 

If  he  pursued  his  course  uninterruptedly,  he  would 
graduate  while  still  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  I 
could  fairly  hope  that  he  would  come  out  sound  and  vigor- 
ous in  body,  unsapped  in  vitality,  with  excellent  oral 
powers,  and  with  a  rounded  development  of  mind  and 
taste.  He  would  still  be  young  enough  to  pursue,  if  neces- 
sary, some  years  of  preparation  for  his  chosen  calling. 

And  whatever  might  be  his  fate  on  the  troubled  seas  of 
life  I  should  feel  that,  all  things  considered,  I  had  done 
my  best  for  his  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness. 

AMOS  G.  DRAPER, 
ProfeMor  in  Oallaudet  College,  WathingUm,  D,  C, 


PAKAGRAPH8.— I. 

These  paragraphs  are  to  serve  but  as  gateways  through 
which  others  passing  may  find,  perhaps,  broader  paths 
and  fairer  fields  than  those  our  feet  have  trodden. 


Utilize  the  Things  at  Hand, — Don't  wait  for  articles 
to  be  bought  for  you.  Any  talent  can  draw  music  from 
a  perfect  violin,  but  it  is  proof  of  a  P^anini  genius  to 
produce  sweet  strains  from  an  instrument  of  one  string. 


Table-talk, — Get  a  set  of  toy  dishes, — a  number  suf- 
ficient for  the  class, — write  the  names  of  various  articles 
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of  food  on  bits  of  paper  and  paste  them  on  the  different 
dishes,  and  then  have  a  pupil  arrange  them  on  a  table  or 
desk,  and  proceed  as  with  a  meal.     Let  ev^ry  kind  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  usually  spoken  at  a  hearing  person's 
table  be  given,  and  every  form  of  politeness  shown.     Have 
the  conversation  on  the  same  lines  as  those  at  your  own 
home  table.     One  child  may  act  as  carver,  and  another 
serve  the  tea  and  coffee.     Choose  different  children  on 
different   days,  that   all    may  learn   to   use   the  various 
phrases.     Bits  of  caution  or  reproof  may  be  introduced 
during  the  meal  as  is  often  done  in  the  family  at  home. 
The  children  will  enjoy  the  game,  and  gain  a  great  amount 
of  conversational  language  at  the  same  time.     Even  the 
older  pupils  will  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  take 
part  if  the  matter  is  presented  to  them  in  the  right  light. 
X^et  one  child  saj'  to  another,  **  Will  you  please  pass  the 
bread?"     The   child    nearest   whom    the   plate   marked 
**  bread  "  is  passes  it  to  the  one  requesting  it.     Another 
oliild  may  then  say,  **  I  would  like  some  butter  ;  can  you 
r'each  it  ?     Thank  you."     (A  pupil  might  take  the  part  of 
«^  waitress,  but  we  consider  the  lesson  better  without,  as 
"tie  conversation  is  more  general.)     The  carver  says : 
"  Will  you  have  beef  or  mutton  ?  " 
"  Beef,  if  you  please." 
"  Do  you  like  it  rare  or  well  done  ?  " 
"A  trifle  rare." 

"  Will  you  have  some  gravy  on  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,  thank  you,  a  little  from  the  platter." 
He  may  then  turn  to  the  next,  varying  his  sentences 
and  receiving  in  consequence  varying  answers.  If  the 
pupil  expresses  his  preference  for  mutton,  the  carver 
may  say,  "  It  is  boiled  mutton ;  will  you  have  some  caper 
sauce?"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  meantime  another  child  may  be  serving  the  po- 
tatoes by  merely  passing  the  dish  marked  with  that  name, 
and  other  children   may  question   about  the  vegetables 
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nearest  themselves.  The  one  serving  the  coffee  may  ask 
about  the  cream  and  sugar;  whether  the  coffee  is  desired 
strong  or  weak,  and  some  one  may  ask  for  "black  coffee." 
One  day  the  meal  may  be  breakfast ;  another  day  it  may 
be  dinner,  and  another,  supper.  Even  a  "four-o'clock 
tea  "  would  not  be  amiss.  Let  each  meal  have  its  appro- 
priate food.  The  "  mother  "  at  the  table  may  caution  as 
mothers  do— 

"  Take  your  fork  in  the  other  hand." 

"  Do  not  put  your  knife  in  your  mouth." 

"  Be  careful  not  to  spill  the  gravy." 

"  Where  is  your  napkin  ?  " 

"  Do  not  soil  the  tablecloth." 

The  children  will  probably  volunteer  such  remarks  a^ 
these  quite  readily,  having  garnered  them  from  their  own 
experiences  at  home.  In  any  wise,  the  game  seldom  lags. 
We  will  add  a  few  more  sentences  used  in  our  own  school- 
room : 

"  Please  put  the  gravy  on  my  potatoes." 

"  I  do  not  like  red  pepper." 

"  I  would  rather  have  black." 

"  Th,e  gravy  is  running  off  the  plate." 

"  Can  you  reach  the  mustard  ?  " 

"  Will  you  put  the  cheese  where  I  can  reach  it  ?  " 

"  I  would  like  a  little  more  butter." 

"  Another  cup  of  coffee,  if  you  please  ;  not  quite  so 
sweet." 

"  I  prefer  syrup  on  my  hot  cakes." 

"  I  like  sugar  better." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  any  more,  thank  you." 

"  Who  upset  that  glass  of  water?" 

"  Which  way  do  you  like  your  potatoes  cooked  ? 

"  I  will  take  another  piece  of  beef,  if  you  please." 

"  Will  you  move  your  chair  a  little?— it  is  on  my  dress," 
etc.,  etc. 

Let  the  sentences  be  varied  as  often  as  possible  in  order 
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that  eveiy  form  may  be  used.      The  carver,  for  iDstance, 
^  ODO  of  the  meals,  may  say  : 

"  We  have  only  a  roast  of  beef  to-day  ;  would  you  like 
Ao  outside  piece  ?  "  or — 

•*  We  have  spring  lamb  and  mint  sauce  ;  will  you  have 
«ome  ?  "  or— 

^*  We  have  ham  and  eggs  ;  how  will  you  have  yours — 
ed  on  both  sides  or  not  ?  " 
"  Do  you  like  hard  or  soft-boiled  eggs  ?  " 
"  We  have  both   fried  and  baked  potatoes ;  which  do 
^  ^:du  prefer  ?  " 

Avoid  all  stilted  phraseology  and  use  only  natural  home 
^^Ik. 

We  advocate  this  lesson  very  strongly,  as  too  often  our 
^^ttle  ones  at  meals  simply  sign  or  speak  the  name  only  of 
^Tie  article  desired. 

Allow  them  to  ask  for  things  not  in  market,  and  explain 

^^rhy  they  are  not  on  the  table.    If  corn — "  Too  early  in  the 

^season  for  it,"  or  "  Too  late  ;  the  last  corn  we  had  was  only 

fit  for  fodder ;"  or,  if  in  market,  "  The  price  is  too  high  as 

^et."     If  ben'ies — "  None  in  market  to-day  ;  the  heavy 

Tains  (or  the  drought)  have  spoiled  the  crop." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  ramifications  of  this  ''  table 
talk,"  and  likewise  no  end  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it. 


Topics  Suggested  by  Pupiln. — After  receiving  the  pu- 
pils "  Good  morning,"  let  the  first  exercise  of  the  day  be  to 
have  each  member  of  the  class  either  tell  you  something  or 
ask  a  question, — ^the  matter,  of  course,  to  pertain  to  some- 
thing outside  of  the  school-room.  Even  the  tiny  ones  will 
soon  respond  to  the  words  "Tell  me  something,"  and  the 
older  ones  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  a  special  time 
for  asking  questions  on  subjects  not  connected  with  school 
a£fairs.  In  this  exercise  have  as  little  corretrtion  as  pos- 
sible, so  the  children  may  feel  perfectly  free  to  communi- 
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cate  any  trifle  of  news  without  fear  of  being  called  t 
halt  and  having  the  thread  of  their  story  broken  byap 
longed  correction  of  the  language  used.     We  would 
like  it  ourselves,  and  we  have  seen  many  an  enthnsia^^^ 
little  speaker  grow  disheartened  by  repeated  correctic^ 

Anything  and  everything  may  be  accepted  at  first, 
will  be  an  easy  matter,  later  on,  to  avoid  unpleasant  top-^ 
and  the  class  will  soon  find  out  the  most  desirable  or:^ 
A  little  conversation  should  follow  with  each  child  al^ 
the  item  he  has  told,  to  show  that  you  are  interested, 
a  record  should  be  kept,  for  future  reference,  in 
his  mistakes.     This  record  will  also  show,  more  rec^ 
than  in  any  other  way,  the  advancement  made  in  the 
use  of  language,  as  it  is  composed  of  the  children's   , 
sentences   as  given  in  speech,  and  not  in  compositj,-^ 
which  are  too  frequently  but  a  reproduction  of  sent^^-^     ' 
which  the  writer  has  seen  elsewhere. 

Do  not  suggest  nor  "  draw  out "  topics  in  this  ©^^roigfl 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  purely  "  volunteer  "  method,  aucj  «» 
we  said  before,  save  your  corrections  of  mistakes  UixtiJ  a 
future  hour. 

The  following  sentences  from  our  note-book  will  ^how 
the  point  at  which  some  little  ones  started  : 

"  The  boys  and  girls  danced  on  the  floor." 

"  The  boys  walk  the  hill." 

"  A  snake  hid  in  the  grass." 

"  Last  Saturday  I  went  to  the  hills." 

"  I  have  two  kevs  and  box." 

**  The  boy  is  very  cough." 

"  Last  Saturday,  all  the  men  race  field-day." 

Less  than  six  months  later  I  find  the  same  children  vol- 
unteering  in  spcecJt  the  following  : 

"  I  went  to  a  circus  and  saw  the  animals.  The  animals 
all  played.  The  horses  ran  very  fast  and  jumped  overthe 
fence  [liiinllel.  The  clown  went  to  ride  on  the  horse  and 
he  fell  off." 
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"  Last  Satnrdaj  S and  I  went  to  Oakland.     I  met 

D on  Broadway  street.     D told  me  his  house  was 

burned.     We  went  to  Webster  street  and  saw  the  train." 

"  The  boys  will  carry  the  trunks  to  Morse  Hall.   Miss 

and  I  will  pack  the  clothes.  She  has  hats,  shoes,  and 
pants  in  the  trunks.  The  men  and  boys  are  picking  the 
cherries  and  putting  them  in  pails." 

'*  Last  night  the  cat  walked  up  the  stairs  and  I  carried 

the  cat,  but  Mrs. talked  with  me.     The  cat  is  bad." 

"  N and  J will  catch  a  gopher  or  mole  in  the 

erx-ass." 

Two  months  later  still,  I  find  this  as  B's  gift  for  the 
xicioming  : 

"After  breakfast  I  ran  to  Bartlett  Hall  and  made  my 

V>ed.     S went  to  his  bed  and  gaye  me  this  [necktie]. 

X!  thanked  him.  I  told  him,  '  Please  tie  this  around  my 
Ciollar.'  I  went  to  the  blacking  room.  I  blacked  my 
lahoes.  My  hands  were  dirty,  and  I  washed  them.  I  went 
out  and  study  my  books.     I  remembered  my  lesson.     I 

look  for  S .     I  met  S by  Morse  Hall.     I  saw  Miss 

IB's  cats.  Miss  B's  cats  amused  me  playing  by  a  thread. 
It  was  8  o'clock.  I  went  to  the  line.  I  walked  to  the 
chapel." 

At  this  point,  the  young  orator  was  informed  that  he 
was  using  up  all  the  time,  but  he  pleaded  for  "  one  more," 
and  continued : 

"  Mr.  P lectured  in  the  chapel.     Finished." 

As  for  the  children's  opinion  of  this  exercise,  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  saying  of  one  of  them — tlie  young  vis- 
itor to  the  circus — **  I  love  to  go  to  art  cult  "  [artirrnlation]. 
The  time  occupied  is  only  thirty  minutes  each  day. 

The  following  questions  are  specimens  of  the  kind  asked 
by  one  of  the  older  classes  : 

"  What  makes  the  stars  twinkle  ?" 
"  What  does  ditto  mean  ?  " 
"  What  does  Omega  mean  ?  " 
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"  What  is  the  meaning  of  *  hackneyed  phrase '?  " 

"  What  is   the   meaning   of  the   mark   over  the   n  in. 
canon  ?  " 

"  Why  do  lawyers  challenge  a  juror,  and  how  do  they 
challenge  them  ?  " 

From  a  still  higher  class  came — 

"  What  is  the  soul  ?  " 

"  How  do  they  collect  the  ashes  of  a  corpse  in  a  crema- 
tory ?  " 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  feature  [of  a  landscape] 
and  scene  ?  *' 

"  Why  does  noi  freedom  mean  independence  ?" 

"  What  does  hippocratic  oath  mean  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  policy  of  the  French  anarchists  ?  " 

These  are  not  picked  questions,  but  are  consecutive  ones 
taken  from  a  single  page  of  the  note-book.  It  is  best, 
whenever  possible,  to  refer  the  pupils  to  sources  where 
they  can  find  for  themselves  the  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions. Knowledge  too  easily  gained  is  ofttimes  as  easily 
lost,  while  that  obtained  by  labor  will  remain  longer  in 
the  memory.  It  is  well,  also,  to  be  wary  in  your  rep^es, 
or  you  may  find  yourself  occasionally  in  deep  water. 
Teacher  and  scholars  are  not  averse  to  perpetrating  jokes, 
and  once  when  the  question,  '^  Is  an  island  always  sur- 
rounded by  water  ?  "  was  replied  to  in  the  affirmative,  the 
pupil  quietly  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  note-book  has 
also  this  statement  by  one  of  the  little  ones  : 

"  You  opened  the  window.  The  cat  saw  it  and  jumped 
on  the  sill.  You  said  to  the  cat  '  papa,'  and  the  cat  said 
*  mou.' " 

Children  are  frequently  more  willing  to  write  or  sign  a 
communication  than  to  articulate  it,  and,  as  this  exercise 
has  always  been  conducted  in  speech,  the  results  have 
been  valued  accordingly. 
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^he  Use  of  Wall  Space, — Make  use  of  all  your  wall  space. 
^^    rnuch  knowledge  is  gained,  without  any  special  teach- 
x^^9  bj  constantly  seeing  a  thing  that  it  is  advisable  to 
3a,^e  at  least  one  black-board  on  which  items  can  be  placed 
ko  remain  for  a  lengthy  period.     If  this  is  impracticable, 
get  large  sheets  of  manilla  paper — the  kind  used  in  kin- 
dergartens— and  hang  them  on  the  wall.     Have  the  writ- 
ing on  them  large  enough  to  be  seen  across  the  room,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.     On  one  large  sheet 
we  have  a  sketch  of  a  bunch  of  dates,  labelled  "  A  bunch 
of  dates  grown  on  Atnerican  soil." 

It  first  aroused  the  children's  curiosity,  and  a  closer  in- 
spection showed  that  on  each  date  the  number  of  a  year 
bad  been  placed.  A  still  further  examination  brought  out 
the  fact  that  one  stem  contained  only  the  dates  of  discov- 
eries ;  another,  purchases ;  a  third  was  devoted  to  battles, 
while  another  held  only  a  single  date — that  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

On  another  sheet  of  paper  we  have  "  a  typical  plant," 
copied  from  M.  L.  Piatt's  "Little  Flower  Folk."     The 
parts  are  all  plainly  named,  and  even  the  tiny  children 
have  gained  something  from  it.     Having  drawn  various 
leaves  one  day  to  show  divergences  of  structure  to  an 
older  class,  the  next  morning  a  tap  came  on  the  school- 
room window,  and  a  little  day  scholar  from  a  class  of  be- 
ginners placed  on  the  sill  a  leaf  which  he  had  brought 
{rom  home.     He  wished  it  drawn,  because  it  was  different 
from  any  we  had. 

When  the  eye  has  wearied  of  the  old  set  of  papers, 
others  can  be  easily  hung  over  them,  or  they  can  be 
eecxxTQA  in  a  newspaper  file  and  hung  up  always  ready  for 
reference. 

L.  MOFFAT, 
Imttmctor  in  the  California  Institution ^  Berkeley,  California. 

[to  be  continued.] 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  most  important  publication  relating  to  the  deaf  that 
has  recently  appeared  is  Mr.  Eduard  Waltheb's  "  Hand- 
buch  der  Taubstummenbildung "  (Manual  of  Deaf-Mute 
Instruction),  published  by  Edwin  Staube,  Berlin,  1895, 
an  octavo  volume  of  756  pages. 

Mr.  Walther,  as  the  director  of  the  Boyal  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  at  Berlin,  editor  of  the  semi-monthly  educational 
periodical,  Blatter  fur  Tanbatummenbildunffj  and  author 
of  an  important  History  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction  *,  and 
other  works,  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  position 
among  German  teachers  of  the  deaf.  In  the  present  work 
he  has  availed  himself  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
trainer  of  teachers,  and  his  thorough  study  of  all  that  has 
been  written  in  the  German  language  on  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  to  produce  the  most  comprehensive  manual 
of  deaf-mute  education  that  has  appeared  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

Beginning  with  the  school-room,  its  equipment  and  ar- 
rangement, Mr.  Walther  goes  on  to  treat  of  such  im- 
portant subjects  as  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  duration 
of  the  school  term,  the  training  of  teachers,  the  classifica- 
tion of  pupils,  the  class  and  rotary  systems,  boarding- 
schools  and  day-schools ;  deafness — its  nature,  causes, 
treatment,  and  physical,  mental,  and  moral  results ;  artificial 
aids  to  hearing ;  the  sign-language  ;  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  general,  and  specifically  in  language,  articulation, 
speech-reading,  religion,  and  writing ;  the  care  of  pupils 
after  they  leave  school,  the  choice  of  occupations,  socie- 
ties of  the  deaf,  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  legal 
rights,  etc.,  etc.  Special  branches  of  instruction,  as 
the    Catholic    religion,    arithmetic,    geography,    natural 

♦Reviewed  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xxWii,  pp.  234-244. 
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science,  history,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  manual  train- 
ing, are  treated  in  special  articles  contributed  by  other 
writers.     All  these  subjects  are  discussed  with  consider- 
able  fulness,   especially  that  of  instruction  in  language 
and  articulation,  to  which  250  pages  are  devoted. 

Mr.  Walther  is  an  advocate  of  the  oral  method — the 
German  method,  he  prefers  to  call  it — but  he  is  not  an 
6:aLtremist.     He  regards  the  sign-language  as  the  natural 
language  of  the  deaf-mute,  and  admits  its  ''  inestimable 
^<lvantages  "  as  a  medium  of  communication  before  spoken 
language  is  acquired,  and  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and 
xnQoral  development.     He  believes  that  no  person  is  fit  to 
V^e  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  who  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
^^^ith    it.     If  it   were  possible  to  confine   its  use  within 
sparrow  limits,  he  would  be  in  favor  of  giving  it  a  recog- 
Kiized  place  in  the  course  of  instruction.     But,  inasmuch 
OS  experience  has  shown  that  even  its  moderate  use  ex- 
poses teachers  and  pupils  to  the  danger  of  using  it  to 
excess,  he  advocates  its  repression  as  much  as  possible 
<luring  the  pupil's  school  life.     He  does  not,  however, 
attach    very  great  importance  to  this  point.     "The   re- 
pression of  the  sign-language  is  good ;  faithful   work  is 
better,"  is  the  sentiment  with  which  he  concludes  his  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Walther  makes  no  extravagant  claims  for  the  re- 
salts  of  the  oral  method,  and  he  has  only  words  of  con- 
demnation for  those  who  do.  "  Since  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble," he  says,  **  that  they  deceive  themselves,  their  object 
must  be  to  deceive  others."  In  that  deception  he,  as  an 
honest  man,  will  have  no  part.  "  We  must  openly  and 
candidly  confess,"  be  continues,  "  that  all  we  can  do  is 
imperfect  work.  What  nature  has  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  the  hearing  person  we  cannot  give  to  the  deaf-mute. 
We  cannot  bestow  upon  him  a  power  of  speech  which, 
in  clearness,  euphony,  and  extent,  approaches  that  of 
hearing  persons.     We  cannot  give  him  a  means  of  under- 
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standing  the  speech  of  others  which  is  anything  more  than 
a  meagre  substitute  for  hearing ;  for  his  practice  in  speech 
at  school  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  daily,  and  is  still 
further  limited  by  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  his 
comprehension  of  what  is  said."  But  Mr.  Walther 
heartily  believes  in  teaching  speech,  and  in  making  it  the 
means  as  well  as  the  chief  end  of  instruction, ''  not  only  for 
its  intellectual,  but  also  for  its  eminently  practical  value." 


The  second  volume  of  Mr.  G.  Ferreri's  "  H  Sordomuto  e 
la  sua  Educazione  "  (The  Deaf-Mute  and  his  Education), 
of  which  the  first  volume  was  noticed  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Annals ^  pag©  238,  is  published  by  S.  Bernardino,  Siena, 
1895.  It  is  a  work  of  433  duodecimo  pages,  and  treats  in 
detail  of  methods  of  teaching  articulation,  language,  and 
special  branches,  such  as  religion,  history,  geography,  the 
elements  of  natural  science,  and  arithmetic.  Mr.  Ferreri 
disclaims  all  originality,  but  he  has  been  a  careful  student 
of  works  published  in  Germany,  France,  and  America,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  country.  He  has  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated what  he  has  studied,  and  presents  it  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  style  for  the  benefit  of  normal  students  in  Italy. 


Another  addition  is  made  to  the  already  extensive  lit- 
erature relating  to  Helen  Keller  in  "  Always  Happy;  or, 
the  Story  of  Helen  Keller,"  by  Jennie  Chappell,  published 
by  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  London,  1895,  a  duodecimo 
book  of  96  pages.  It  does  not  contain  much  that  would 
be  new  to  readers  of  past  volumes  of  the  Annals,  but  it  is 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  young  folks  of  England," 
and  it  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  Helen's  education, 
achievements,  and  character  in  an  interesting  way  for  un- 
professional readers.  There  are  two  portraits  of  Helen, 
one  on  the  cover,  printed  in  colors,  and  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one  constituting  the  frontispiece,  but  neither  of 
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them  is  a  good  likeness.  A  third  picture,  in  which  she 
is  shown  in  company  with  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  is 
better,  but  still  does  not  do  her  full  justice. 


Mr.  AuGUSTE  Boyer's  valuable  treatise,  "  De  la  Prepara- 
tion des  Organes  de  la   Parole   chez   le   Jeune   Sourd- 
Mnet "  (Preparation  of  the  Organs  of  Speech  in  the  Young 
X>eaf-Mute),  published  some  time  ago  in  the  Revue  Inter- 
Ttationale,  has  been  printed  separately   (Paris,   Georges 
Carr^,  1894),  and   an   Italian   translation  of   it   by  Mr. 
Srnesto  Scuri,  Director  of  the  Naples  Institution,  has  been 
published  at  Pavia,   1895.     An  English  translation  has 
CfeJso  been  made  for  the  Annals,  an  abridgment  of  which 
"^ill  appear  in  a  future  number  of  this  periodical. 


Professor  Alexander  Melville  Bell's  original  publica- 
'fcion   of  "  Visible  Speech :    Universal    Alphabetics "   was 
^rather  an  expensive  book,  but  in  "English  Visible  Speech 
in  Twelve  Lessons  "  (Washington,  published  by  the  Volta 
£ureau,  1895,  80  pages)  he  places  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  principles  of  the  system,  so  useful  to  all  articula- 
tion teachers,  within  their  reach,  at  the  low  price  of  50 
cents.      To   members   of   the  American   Association   to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Si>eech  to  the  Deaf  the  book  is 
presented  free  of  charge. 

All  of  Professor  Melville  BelFs  works  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  and  price-lists  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application.  His  most  recent  publication 
(1896)  is  ''  The  Sounds  of  B,"  a  pamphlet  of  22  pages, 
founded  on  a  paper  read  before  the  Phonetic  Section  of 
the  Modem  Language  Association. 


The  Indiana  Institution  pn1>liHhes  "Outlines  (Fifth 
Year)  for  1895- '96  (Fifty-Second  Year;,"  an  octavo  pam- 
phlet of  53  pages.  In  addition  to  the  usual  information 
of  the  "Outlines"  it  contains  a  preface;  by  Mr,  K.  O. 
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Johnson,  Superintendent,  and  appropriate  selections  from 
Boone's  '^  School  Courses  and  Studies  in  Indiana "  and 
Preyer's  "  The  Mind  of  the  Child." 


In  "  The  Combined  System  Approved  by  Friends  of  the 
Orally  Taught,"  Washington,  1896,  a  pamphlet  of  12  pages, 
President  E.  M.  Gallaudet  makes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  methods,  quoting  the  letters  of 
several  parents  of  children  taught  exclusively  by  the  oral 
method  to  show  that  this  method  is  insufficient  for  the  best 
education  of  all  the  deaf.  He  also  quotes  a  letter  from  a 
former  pupil  of  an  oral  school  to  the  same  effect,  and  one 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Brownson,  of  the  Committee  of  the  Port- 
land School,  testifying  that  since  the  change  of  that  School 
from  the  oral  method  to  the  Combined  System  two  years 
ago  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  all  respects.  The  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  to  President  Gallaudet,  Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  following  reports  of  schools  published  in  1895  have 
been  received  in  addition  to  those  previously  acknowl- 
edged :  Bristol  (England),  Calcutta  (India),  Clarke,  Colum- 
bia, Cross  (Preston,  England),  Edinburgh  (Scotland),  Genoa 
(Italy),  Glasgow  (Scotland),  Iowa,  Oral  Instruction  (Lon- 
don, England),  Mississippi,  Botterdam  (Netherlands),  Frn 
Bosing's  (Christiania,  Norway),  Texas,  and  Victorian.  We 
have  also  received  ''  Church  Work  Among  the  Deaf  in  the 
Mid- Western  Dioceses  from  July  1, 1893,  to  July  1, 1894," 
by  the  Kev  A.  W.  Mann  ;  "  Keports  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sion to  the  Deaf  in  the  Dioceses  of  Central  and  Western 
New  York  from  October  1,  1893,  to  May  1, 1895,"  by  the 
Kev.  C.  Orvis  Dantzer  ; "  Report  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  Loudon,  England,  1895  ;  and  "  Gli 
Esami  di  Patente  nel  Begio  Istituto  Pendola  in  Siena,"  by 
VnroRio  Banchi,  Director  of  the  Pendola  School,  1895. 

£.  A.F. 
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In  Dr.  BiCHABD  Elliott's  "  Series  of  Lessons  in  Articula- 
tion and  liip-Reading,"  London,  1895,  we  heartily  com- 
mend at  the  very  oatset  the  remarks  contained  in  the 
Preface.     The  author  seems  to  be  holding  a  personal  con- 
versation with  his  reader,  and  not  to  be  addressing  the 
public  in  general.     We  are  pleased,  also,  with  the  Index. 
It  is  arranged  according  to  the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  and 
not  according  to  the  "  articulation  method "  of  teaching 
t^Iiem,  so  that  a  novice  can  readily  find  each  sound  desired. 
n?he  opening  ''  Practical  Remarks  "  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
sk  welcome. 

As  it  seems  a  mere  matter  of  personal  opinion  among 
^Klncators  as  to  whether  sounds,  words,  or  sentences  shall 
iDe  taught  first  to  a  deaf-mute,  we  make  no  comment  on 
t;he  author's  using  the  alphabetic  method.     We  heartily 
endorse  his  statement  on  page  10,  which  is  repeated  on 
page  14,  thus :  "  If,  after  a  certain  number  of  trials,  he 
(the  pupil)  does  not  succeed  in  giving  the  required  sound, 
pass  it  over  for  a  time ;  long  persistence  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  may  irritate  or  discourage  him."     A  teacher  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  proverbs,  "  Perseverance  works  wonders  " 
and  "  Continual  dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,"  will  be 
a  little  loath  to  put  aside  an  unconquered  mistake,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  remark  quoted,  in  some  instances,  might 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  putting  aside  too  soon  the  work  on 
a  difficult  sound.     There  is  always  some  risk  of  being  mis- 
apprehended when  one  makes  a  strong  statement,  so  in 
this  case  we  are  glad  to  see  the  author  has  the  courage  to 
say,  "  Put  it  aside  for  a  time."     Our  experience  has  been 
that  a  mistake  can  very  easily  become  chronic  by  a  too 
persistent  effort  to  cure  it. 

We  are  rather  dubious  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
often  calling  a  pupil's  attention  to  his  breath.  If  a  result 
can  be  obtained  without  a  special  effort  in  any  one  direc- 
tion, the  sound  produced  will  be  far  more  natural  than  that 
resulting  from  a  labored  attempt  to  form  it. 
If  the  author  allows,  as  he  says  in  the  foot-note  on  page 
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36,  the  rule  of  ease  to  guide  him,  we  do  not  see  why  it  was 
not  done  in  §  18,  on  the  soand  of  o  in  "  not."  It  so 
closely  follows  the  position  for  "  ah  "  that  the  "  taming  in. 
of  the  lower  lip  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  teeth  "  seems  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  and  resultant  only  in  an  unnatural 
position  without  extra  perfecting  of  sound.  We  think  the 
note  regarding  this  sound  far  better  than  the  rule  for 
forming  it. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Elliott  that  in  the  illustrations  given 
(foot-note,  page  24)  er,  ir,  and  ur  are  nearly  identical,  but 
there  is  another  er  and  i/'  where  even  a  resemblance  to  nr 
might  be  questioned.  Substitute  ur  for  ir  in  "  girl "  and 
you  have  quite  a  foreign  pronunciation.  In  "  girth  "  or 
"  berth  "  this  vowel  sound  diverges  from  the  long  sound 
of  e  in  just  the  same  proportion  as  the  ai  sound  in  "  air  " 
does  from  the  long  a  sound. 

At  §  39,  B,  we  again  come  to  a  pause.  "  The  vocal 
organs  are  to  take  the  position  for  p  [granted],  but  with 
less  pressure  of  the  lips  and  a  little  fulness  of  the 
cheeks,"  not  granted.  We  think  there  is  more  pressure 
instead  of  less,  and  that  whatever  fulness  of  the  cheeks 
there  may  be  is  caused  by  this  same  extra  pressure.  At 
any  rate,  we  should  not  call  the  child's  attention  to  that 
fulness  lest  we  might  find  him  in  the  position  of  ''  one 
who  puffed  like  a  paragraph  praising  a  pill." 

With  respect  to  wh,  we  admit  that  in  some  localities  the 
h  is  seldom  used  in  the  combination,  but  we  think  it  bet- 
ter to  teach  it,  as  it  is  not  very  difficult,  if  the  w  is  formed 
correctly,  to  send  the  aspirate  through  it. 

In  regard  to  the  vowel  sounds.  Dr.  Elliott  follows  the 
method  of  teachiug  in  succession  those  most  resembling 
each  other  instead  of  those  most  divergent  in  appearance. 
Which  mode  is  better  is  also  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
In  teaching  lip-reading  to  a  deaf  person  the  divergent 
method  might  be  a  less  confusing  way,  while  in  articula- 
tion teaching  the  congenitally  deaf  might  evolve  one 
sound  from  another  with  more  ease  by  the  method  pur- 
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sued  by  Dr.  Elliott.     In  this  way  he  teaches  a, «»,  \  and  fl. 
Sh  (p.  52)  we  think  is  more  often  spoken  with  an  upward 
curved  tongue  than  with  one  "  in  the  position  for  tlie  ut- 
terance of  6."     It  can  be  made  in  either  way,  however,  as 
tiie  sound  seems  to  depend  more  on  a  certain  shaped  pas- 
sage than  on  the  way  in  which  that  passage  is  formed. 
In  such  words  as  "  harsh,"  "  marsh,"  etc.,  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  will  be  inclined  upward  in  forming  ah^  while  in 
**  wish,"  "least,"  etc.,  it  will  have  a  downward  curve.     If, 
sfcs  all  acknowledge,  the  ch  is  formed  after  the  general  pat- 
't;em  of  t-sh,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  blend  the  two 
xf  eh  can  only  be  formed  from  the  e  position,  as  the  tongue 
^^^ould  then  have  to  turn  from  the  upward  t  curve  to  the 
<iownward  e.     If,  however,  the  sh  is  formed  on  the  up- 
"ward  curve,  the  tongue  simply  drops  from  the  higher  t  to 
&  little  lower  position  and  broadens  sliglitly. 

We  think  an  easier  method  of  obtaining  k  than  that 
followed  by  the  author  is  to  hold  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
down  with  a  finger  and  tell  the  child  to  say  i.  This  pro- 
duces the  sound  at  once,  whereas  in  experimenting  with 
the  rule  before  us  (page  57)  the  result  was  unsatisfactory. 
The  use  of  r  varies  so  much  in  different  localitios  (though 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  eliminated  as  often  frr)ni  our  Hpefich 
as  here  claimed)  that  it  will  always  be  a  seed  of  dincord, 
and  we  shall  not  plant  it  here. 

If  our  remarks  seem  to  deal  only  with  those  panigrH|i)m 
which  we  deem  incorrect,  it  is  because;  tlj<?y  am  ho  f<?w  in 
comparison  with  those  with  which  w*;  h*rartily  tuiVHi^,  Home 
half  dozen  out  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-n^rv^ai  Mtir^;ly  will 
excuse  us.  The  word  exercin/rs  are  cxf'j-AU'jti  tlirougliotit 
the  book,  although  we  should  \tr*'A*:r  not  io  hav<;  iUhui 
phonetically  written.  The  unui^zrouH  ntumrkH  nhow  th^j 
practical  teacher.  No  doubt  Uis%uy  of  i\t*z  f\ivt',ri//'jirj:H  in 
pronunciation  may  V>e  aiyrri^/<;d  to  tUfft^rtthfj',  \u  tti%Uhu$%\\iy^ 
and  were  we  EDgliiih'(x#rD  »'^;  r/ii^hi  nt^z  th«:  putfut-,  lffrun%' 
tions  as  the  aotbor. 

in  U^  C^^f^/ff^i/i  I f^4^^f.>jWm    ti^.ft'^My^  fJfAf*f'/rrJi/i, 
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Americaji  SchooL — Miss  Ida  V.  Hammond,  a  teacher  in  t^ 
School  since  1872,  has  resigned  the  position. 

Chicago  Day-SchooU. — The  statement  in  the  last  numbei 
the  Annals  that  Mr.  C.  N.  Haskins  was  to  be  one  of  the  teacl^^   ^^ 
in  the  new  oral  school  to  be  established  at  Englewood,  tho^-w^  ^ 
it  came  to  us  from  the  highest  authority,  seems  to  have  Ic^ 
erroneous.     Miss  Dora  Montgomery  writes  us  that  she  9^qj^ 
has  charge  of  the  new  school,  which  was  opened  on  the  %\;^ 
of  January  last. 

Clarke  Institution. — A  petition  by  the  Corporation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  last  Legislature,  asking  that  the  name  of  th.€ 
school  be  changed  from  "Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  ^ 
to  "  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf."     The  petition  was  referred 
to  the  next  General  Court,  before  which  it  will  be  pressed. 

The  class  of  teacbers-in-training  last  year  numbered  t( 
Three  of  these  were  appointed  to  positions  in  this  school, 
the  rest  to  positions  in  other  American  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Of  the  seventeen  latest  graduates  of  the  school  eleven 
studied  in  hearing  schools.     One  of  them  has  reached 
third  year  in  the  high  school,  and  another,  after  graduatL 
from  a  technical  school,  has  entered  Columbia  University. 

Cross  School. — A  printing-press  has  been  introduced 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  school  paper,  called  the  Cro.^.s 
School  3Iaffazi7i€,  was  begun  last  November.  It  is  intend^^ 
for  the  reading  of  the  pupils,  but  occasional  supplements  comzm,- 
taining  outline  lessons  and  other  hints  for  the  benefit  of  ihm  ^ 
teachers  are  also  published. 

Indiana  Institution. — Mr.  Charles  Kemey  has  been  unabi^e 
to  teach  this  year  on  account  of  illness,  and  the  vacancy  h^i^s 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hecker,  fg — ar 
several  years  instructor  in  printing  and  editor  of  the  Sik^^tt 
Hoosier.  Mr.  Hecker  retains  his  former  position  also,  and 
assisted  in  the  work  of  teaching  printing  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hecker,  who  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  printii^^ 
office. 

Kentucky  School. — The  name  of  the  Kentucky  Deaf-MyiWs 
has  been  changed  to  the  Kentucky  Standard.     "  The  reasons 
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for  the  change,  based  largely  upon  sentiment,  have  force  nev- 
ertheless. No  one  likes  to  be  habitually  addressed  by  an  ap- 
pellation that  carries  with  it  any  disagreeable  or  derogatory 
association.  There  is  a  large  class  of  the  deaf  who  are  not 
speechless,  and  with  the  earnest  articulation  work  doing  in  our 
schools  the  number  of  such  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
term  'mute*  has  objectionable  associations  and  is  under  the 
ban  among  the  foremost  educators  of  the  deaf.'* 

Michigan  School,— Mr,  C.  S.  Bams,  who  has  been  foreman 

o/  the  printing  office  and  associate  editor  of  the  Mirror  for  the 

pAst  year  and  a  half,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Ar- 

li^xisas  Institute,  has  resigned  the  position  to  take  charge  of 

axx    extensive  printing  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Mr.   Bams 

\s^^  been  efficient  and  successful,  and  we  are  sorry  to  lose  him 

m  the  work.     He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bristol,  a  grad- 

of  the  School. 

^^2dilujaukee  Day-School. — Mr.  Paul  Binner,  Principal  from 

-ftober,  1883,  to  June,  1895,  and  since  then  director  of  the 

:srinal  work,  died  January  7,  1896,  from  heart  and  stomach 

nbles  and  wounds  received  in  the  civil  war.     Mr.  Binner 

a  man  of  ability,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  and  not  only 

success  of  this  School  but  the  establishment  of  other  day- 

ools  throughout  the  State  have  been  largely  due  to  his  un- 

ng  efforts.     His  "  Chart  of  Vocal  Exercises  "  is  used  in  sev- 

schools  for  the  deaf. 

ississippi  lustituiion. — Miss  Adah  Saunders,  late  of  the 
jsrlcansas  Institute,  has  been  appointed  to  the  instructorship 
LCk^e  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  her  father. 

.JHyatic  Oral  /School. — The  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
7]b.^uities  in  their  last  annual  report  recommend  that  the 
Sti^^iite  aid  heretofore  bestowed  upon  this  school  be  withdrawn, 
foar  the  reason  that  its  resources  and  facilities  for  instruction 
do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  American  School 
at^  ^[artford,  and  that  the  latter  offers  sufficient  opportunities 
{ox*  the  thorough  education  of  all  the  deaf  children  of  the  State. 

J^ortland  School. — The  new  dormitory,  the  erection  of  which 

completes  the  transformation  of  the  School  from  a  day-school 

W>  a  boarding  establishment,  was  opened  in  January.     In  con- 
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nection  with   the  adjacent    school-house,   the  building   and 
grounds  represent  a  value  of  $30,000  or  more. 

Virginia  IiistituHon. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
State  Legislature  providing  for  the  separation  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  from  that  for  the  deaf.  The  bill  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  B.  L.  WinstoD,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institution  and  also  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  It  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee  of  the  house  to  which  it 
was  referred,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  school  for  the 
blind  be  removed  to  Ashland.  Mr.  C.  W.  S.  Turner,  a  son  of  the 
Bev.  Job.  Turner,  and  the  directors  of  the  Virginia  Association 
of  the  Deaf  are  active  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

WashingUyfi  State  School, — Mr.  W.  N.  Marshall,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  has  becD  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Deaf  Artists. — The  works  of  fourteen  deaf  artists  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Paris  Salon  last  year.  Five  of  these  artists  were 
painters,  among  them  the  Americans  Humphrey  Moore  and 
G.  S.  Redmond  of  California,  five  were  engravers  and  designers, 
and  three  sculptors.  The  works  of  the  painter  Bend  Prince- 
teau  and  of  the  sculptors  Femand  Hamar  and  Paul  Choppin 
received  special  commendation. 

In  Germany,  last  year,  in  the  competition  for  the  design  of 
the  proposed  Bismarck  monument,  a  deaf  sculptor  named 
Fritz  Schneider  received  a  first  prize. 


The  Term  ^^Deaf  and  Dumb!''' — At  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  recently  formed  "  British  National  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  Deaf,''  held  on  the  7th  of  December  last,  there  was 
considerable  discussion  on  a  motion  to  add  the  words  ''  and 
Dumb "  to  the  title  of  the  Association.  If  the  motion  had 
prevailed,  the  action  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  that  taken 
by  the  profession  in  America  ten  years  ago,  when,  at  the  Con- 
vention in  California,  it  was  voted  to  drop  these  words  from 
the  title  of  the  Convention  and  from  that  of  the  Annals.  The 
motion  to  change  the  title  of  the  British  Association  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  38  to  6. 
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S'indergarten  Work, — Articles  have  been  published  in  the 
Annals  from  time  to  time  advocatiDg  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens  for  the  deaf,  and  kindergartens  have  been  in- 
troduced into  several  of  our  schools.  There  is  another  side 
to  the  question,  however ;  it  is  briefly  stated  as  follows  by  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution : 

"  The  amount  of  time  which  can  wisely  be  devoted  to  kin- 
dergarten occupations  with  pupils  as  old  as  those  entering 
the  majority  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  is  a  subject  deserving 
most  careful  consideration.  Exercises  for  the  cultivation  of 
sight  and  touch  may  no  doubt  wisely  form  a  part  of  the  train- 
ing preparatory  to  the  acquisition  of  the  forms  of  written  and 
spoken  language,  but  beyond  exercises  selected  with  this 
specific  purpose  in  view  we  gravely  question  the  advisability 
of  lessening  the  time  which  might  otherwise  be  devoted  to 
the  direct  acquisition  of  language  by  the  introduction  of  fur- 
ther kindergarten  occupations  or  exercises.  These  may,  how- 
ever, prove  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  wise  occupation  in 
hours  unoccupied  by  regular  school  work." 


Proposed  Congressional  Action. — The  following  bill  has 
been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  the  Hon. 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania : 

'*A  bill  to  aid  in  establishing  homes  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  teaching  articulate  speech  and  vocal  language  to 
deaf  children  before  they  are  of  school  age. 
"  Whereas  Mary  S.  Garrett  and  Emma  Garrett  (deceased, 
her  sister)  did  on  February  2,  1892,  establish  at  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  a  home  for  the  training  in  speech  of  deaf  children 
before  they  are  of  school  age,  which  home  has  been  continued 
by  said  Mary  S.  Garrett  by  her  own  charitable  contributions 
and  contributions  of  other  persons,  aided  by  a  small  appro- 
priation of  money  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 

"  Whereas  it  has  ])een  clearly  proven  by  such  training  in 
said  home  that  deaf  children  can  learn  articulate  speech  and 
language  by  the  use  of  the  eye  for  all  practical  purposes  as 
well  as  chUdreu  who  hear  can  learu  through  the  ear,  provided 
they  have  this  training  in  infancy  and  early  childhood :  There- 
fore, 
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*^Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Mepresentatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  he,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  herein  specified,  to  be  paid  to 
the  following  persons  as  trustees  for  said  home:  Mary  S. 
Garrett,  principal  of  the  home.  Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings, 
ex-Governor  Bobert  E.  Pattison,  Joseph  M.  Bennett,  Charles 
G.  Harrison,  and  S.  Edwin  Megargee ;  to  be  expended  in  salaries 
and  expenses  in  educating  not  less  than  one  hundred  teachers 
for  such  homes  as  may  be  established  in  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories and  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  training  of  deaf 
children  as  aforesaid. 

'*  Each  of  said  trustees  shall  receive  as  full  compensation  for 
their  services  under  this  Act  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  students  who  are  to  become  teachers  in  such 
homes  as  may  be  established  as  aforesaid  shall  be  selected  by 
said  Mary  S.  Gtirrett,  or  in  case  of  her  death  by  her  successor 
or  successors,  as  the  principal  of  the  aforesaid  home  at  Phila- 
delphia, from  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  not  less  than  one  person 
from  each  State  and  Territory  and  said  District  All  said  per- 
sons so  selected  for  teachers  shall  remain  at  said  home  in  Phila- 
delphia as  long  as  the  said  Mary  S.  Garrett,  or  her  successor, 
shall  deem  advisable,  and  each  of  said  teachers  on  leaving  said 
home,  if  in  the  judgment  of  said  Mary  S.  Garrett,  or  her  suc- 
cessor, the  said  student  is  thought  to  be  a  competent  teacher 
for  the  purpose  herein  specified,  shall  receive  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  signed  by  said  IVIary  S.  Garrett,  or  her  successor." 

In  introducing  this  bill,  Mr.  Grow  said,  naming  Miss  Gar- 
rett as  his  authority  for  the  statement,  that  *'  deaf  children  can 
be  taught  in  infancy,  through  the  aid  of  the  eye,  to  speak  just 
as  well  as  those  who  hear/*  and  that  '^  children  bom  deaf  can, 
by  proper  education,  be  brought  to  converse  so  well  that  the 
person  conversing  with  them  would  not  know  of  their  deaf- 
ness." 


ConveyUion  J^rttceedings. — We  have  received  some  inquiries 
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to  how  the  published  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Oon- 
vention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Flint  last 
summer,  may  be  obtained.  The  Proceedings  are  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  Convention  as  permanently  organized,  and 
are  furnished  free  of  charge  to  its  members.  To  non-mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  the  price  is  one  dollar  a  copy.  Appli- 
cations for  copies  should  be  made  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Michigan.  The 
Proceedings  will  probably  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  time 
this  number  of  the  Annals  is  printed. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  World's  Congress  of  lostructorH  of 
the  Deaf  and  of  the  Thirteenth  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors, held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  may  still  be  obtained  of  the 
editor  of  the  Annals^  as  advertised  on  page  3  of  the  cover  of 
this  periodical. 

Proposed  Meetings. — Two  formal  invitations  to  hold  a  meid- 
ing  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  this  year  have  b<;«n  re- 
ceived by  the  Executive  Committee — one  from  the  AUf>anja 
Institution  and  the  other  from  the  Missouri  Institution,  \>r. 
Job  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has  inmuid  a  rdrcular 
asking  principalB  and  superintendents  (1)  wheih^fr  th^ry  are  in 
favor  of  holding  a  meeting  this  year ;  (2,  wb';tb«r  th^?y  w//mI/1 
attend  it  if  held  ;  (3)  which  location  they  prtifer,  Tal]ik/l/;^a  //r 
Fulton,  and  (4)  which  month  they  prefer.  April,  Jn\y,  orAnirnni, 
A  sufficient  number  of  replies  bare  not  yet  }Mreri  ref'jf'n*^!  t// 
enable  an  announeement  of  the  re^jsh  U^  \fe  mwle. 

The  Fifth  Summer  Meetitg  of  t?.<r  AmerUr^LL  AAVxrjAti/yn  t//  Tro- 
mote  the  Teaching  of  Sf^*«ct:  UjXLe  I>«r4if  w  J5  \f*'.u*'*A  at  tfc^  F*^/w- 
sylvania  InstitiitioD  for  iLe  iJeiJ  ^t*'l  i/',it,h,  M*  A:ry,  yhiU^^ 
delphia,  July  1-10.  Dr.  A  I*  K  Cro-'-Vr,  h^,]A-nt.%^t^i^,%  *A 
the  PennsylTaiua  \sjS3:i>-2\L^x^  LJUt  r^-*^,  *;/;/'/,/,  v^3  \//^u  ^ynt,- 
mittee  of  Amfigeib«t.t».  T:^.  yf  */-/;' %::,t:^.  'A  U^  i:>*^.  :,yi  tuA 
other  detjuls  of  Mma^'izi.^fJXik  "»„!  ->  tf..v/v/y>T';  j^fj^t 

The  Natftocal  A»0'.'a(r.j',r.   -A  \c^-  //-^  ,*  */.  ;..v,.';  ."■*  f^tx 

Fox  of  Xew  York.  1>  **'  ^p^^xj*^  'A  i^'**/,'%    .>^  tv:  ''/<',  7 
Doogfaeili  of  Otya^':.  Oit**   v*^*-   t-v'y,i /..>/;  %,  "/^-siv.    ^^   v^ 
arrsBge  tke  f««>.^7«!iai«^  'A  '.•^.  O'.n   *-.^rx       Vf*    y^^^-A-^^  VI. 
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Zeigler  of  Mt.  Airy,  PeBnsjlvania,  is  Ohairman  of  the 
Committee. 


JSrrata, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals^  page  45,  the^s 
number  of  pupils  taught  speech,  A  and  B,  who  were  presents 
in  the  Mystic  Oral  School  November  15, 1895,  was  given  as  30. 
The  number  should  have  been  22.  The  total  number  oi 
pupils  taught  speech  in  the  Schools  of  the  United  States, 
given  on  page  41,  should  be  correspondingly  reduced  by  8, 
making  the  footing  of  column  A  5,076,  and  of  column  B  2,562. 

In  some  of  the  copies  of  the  same  number  of  the  AnncUs^ 
while  passing  through  the  press,  two  of  the  figures  in  the  foot- 
ing of  column  A,  on  page  47,  showing  the  total  number  of 
pupils  taught  speech  in  the  Schools  of  Canada,  were  accident- 
ally dropped  from  the  form.  The  footing  of  the  column  cor- 
rectly printed  is  284. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted,  a  position  as  teacher  in  primary  grade,  MaTHiml 
Department,  by  one  who  has  had  two  years^  training  for  the 
work.  Applicant  also  familiar  with  Oral  work.  Beferences 
given.  Address  A.  Z.,  care  Bichard  O.  Johnson,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  Institution,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

A  HEARING  teacher  experienced  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  desires  a  position.  Address  B.,  care  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Annals^  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted,  by  a  male  teacher  (hearing)  of  long  ezperienoe,  a 
position  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  The  best  of  references. 
Address  B.  T.  Bensted,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 


Wanted,  a  position  in  Kindergarten  or  primary  work,  by  a 
Kindergartner  wlio  has  had  experience  with  the  deaf.  Befer- 
ences given.  Address  E.  K.,  care  of  the  editor  of  the  Annals^ 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Olof  Hanson,  Architect,  Theopold  Block,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Schools,  Residences,  Public  Buildiugs.  Correspondence  ao- 
Ucited. 
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THE  SECOND  YEAR'S  WORK.* 

1.  Language. 

AiTEB  a  vacation,  almost  any  class  will  need  a  thorough 
review.  If  your  class  had  finished  Miss  Sweet's  No.  1,  I 
advise  that  this  review  be  given  by  going  over  the  princi- 
ples, and  not  by  following  the  lessons  in  the  book.  It 
should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Sometimes  half 
a  dozen  sentences  will  show  that  the  class  need  no  more 
time  spent  on  a  principle ;  and  sometimes  they  will  show 
that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten.  These  weak 
places  roust  be  made  good.  As  much  time  must  be  taken 
as  is  needed  thoroughly  to  refresh  their  memory.  There 
is  little  use  in  going  forward  till  this  is  done.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  past  and  future  tenses,  and  to  the 
adverbial  phrases.  A  large  part  of  the  work  can  be  done 
by  having  the  children  tell  you  what  they  did  and  saw 
during  the  vacation,  and  what  they  will  do  during  the 
year  at  school,  and  when  they  go  home  for  another  vaca- 
tion. Of  course  they  will  not  have  language  to  tell  one- 
twentieth  of  all  this.  You  must  again  and  again  use  signs 
and  pantomime  to  question  tlieni,  to  make  them  think, 
and  to  find  out  what  they  are  trying  to  tell  you.     Much 


•For  '*The  First  Year's  Work,"  see  the  AntiaU^  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  209- 
226,  aud  vol.  xl,  pp.  14-30,  137  148. 
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that  they  say,  of  course,  you  can  hardly  work  into  their 
lauguage-lessoDs ;  but  there  will  be  very  many  things  that 
you  can  ;  and  these  will  give  an  interest  and  reality  to 
their  work,  which  you  can  get  in  no  other  way.  Tour 
children,  like  all  other  children,  will  infinitely  prefer  to 
write  about  what ''  I  did  and  saw  and  thought  "  than  about 
what  some  imaginary  or  historical  personage  did  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  "  once." 

If  you  have  not  the  knowledge  of  signs  necessary  to  do 
all  this,  get  some  one  who  has,  to  extract  the  information 
for  you,  and  then  make  it  the  basis  for  your  language- 
work.  If  your  conscience  refuses  to  allow  you  to  use 
'^  gestures,"  write  to  the  friends  of  the  children  and  get 
what  you  can  from  them.  You  can,  by  great  ingenuity, 
much  hard  work,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  guessing, 
get  a  part  from  the  children  ;  but  you  need  this  time  for 
other  purposes,  and  you  want  the  facts  now,  while  they 
are  fresh,  as  a  basis  for  a  few  weeks  of  language-work. 

Letter-writing  should  be  kept  up.  In  fact,  I  think 
every  class  could  spend  the  first  few  hours  of  every  school 
year  in  no  better  way  than  writing  letters  home.  You 
may  begin,  too,  to  teach  them  to  write  "journals,"  or 
short  accounts  of  what  they  have  done  and  will  do  soon. 
Though  these  soon  become  monotonous,  they  are,  at  first, 
very  useful.  After  you  abandon  them,  you  may  ask  for 
''  news,"  and  insist  on  having  something  new,  or  at  least 
something  that  they  have  not  told  you  before. 

Leaaon    I. 

The  first  sentence  given  by  Miss  Sweet  in  this  lesson 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  long.  We  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  tlie  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb ;  and  it  is 
wise  to  give  as  little  else  in  the  first  few  sentences  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  concentrate  the  attention  upon  the  one  thing 
wo  wish  to  teach.     Begin  by  having  a  boy  run,  and  go  on 
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mnniDg.  Tell  him  to  go  on,  and  on,  and  on.  While  he 
contiuues  to  run,  write  the  question,  "What  is  John 
doing  ? "  and  give  them  the  answer,  either  spelled  or 
written,  "John  is  running."  Make  them  write  this  on 
their  slates  while  John  goes  on  running.*  Do  not  let 
John  stop  till  they  have  all  finished.     Give  the  diagram — 


Jo/ttU  ^  L^     rUMyyUA^ 


•^After  this,  take  a  few  other  intransitive  verbs,  first  in  the 
^^ingular,  and  then  in  the  plural ;  and  then  take  transitive 
^^nes.  Ask  questions  about  pictures :  "  What  is  the  man 
^n  the  picture  doing  ?  "  "  What  are  the  children  doing?  " 
^tc.,  etc. 

Write  directions :  "  John,  go  and  see  what  Miss 

llsome  other  teacher]  is  doing."     Send  John  to  see,  and 

^hen  he  comes  back  ask  the  question,  "  What  is  Miss 

doing  ?  "     If  he  cannot  tell  you,  let  him  do  so  in  signs, 

and  write  yourself,  "  Miss is  writing,"  or  whatever  it 

is.  Send  different  pupils  to  see  what  different  people  are 
doing.  When  they  come  back,  praise  those  who  are  able 
to  tell  you  in  language.  Occasionally  do  something  your- 
self, and  ask  the  question,  "  What  am  I  doing?"  and  fre- 
quently ask,  "  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  Make  the  pupils 
write  or  sjiell,  "  I  am  — ing ;"  or,- if  all  are  doing  the  same 
thing,  "  We  are  — ing."  Bring  out  <;learly  the  idea  that 
this  form  m^ans  continuous  action ;  though,  by  the  curious 
idiom  of  the  English  language,  we  very  s^.'ldom  say,  "  I 
am  seeing/'  or  "  I  am  hearing." 

When  you  review  this  lesson,  have  uc*tious  jierfonned, 
and  ask  questions  which  will  bring  out  all  the  other  tenses 
in  this  form,  and  occasionally  the   other  teuhes  that  the 
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children  know.     The  following  questions  and  answers  wi 
indicate  the  work : 

What  is  John  doing  ? 

He  is  eating  an  apple. 

What  does  he  do  usually  ?  (every  day,  often,  etc.). 

He  plays. 

What  did  he  do  yesterday  ? 

He  played  ball. 

What  did  Henry  do  while  John  was  playing  ball  ? 

While  John  was  playing  Henry  read  a  book. 

What  was  Peter  doing  when  you  saw  him  ? 

He  was  studying. 

What  do  you  think  your  parents  will  be  doing  when  the* 
cars  arrive  ? 

They  will  be  waiting. 

What  will  they  do  then  ? 

They  will  drive  home. 

The  directions  for  teaching  the  fuller  use  of  "  and,'* 
given  by  Miss  Sweet,  are  as  good  as  any  I  can  give.  I 
should  teach  such  expressions  as :  "  are  playing  croquet,'* 
"  are  playing  ball,"  "  are  playing  blind-man's  buff,"  how- 
ever, as  single  expressions — as  verbs,  meaning  a  compli- 
cated set  of  actions,  for  which  we  have  no  single  name — 
and  diagram  them  thus  : 


i^CUi^.     UA^fUMfisytn^ 


S(JUtti        I 


It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  which  is  the  "  playing  "  and 
which  the  "  croquet,"  though,  if  you  think  differently,  no 
great  harm  will  be  done  by  teaching  them  jis  : 
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1           \^     ^ 

"s^ 

( 

\ 

err 

trvtuul' 

::  Incytr? 


W-    OrOMM/Ui     I 


Wifch  a  bright  class — one  that  we  can  soon  hope  to 
have  read  a  little  for  themselves — after  using  "  and  "  till 
they  are  quite  at  home  with  it,  teach  "  or."  A  few  ex* 
amples  will  soon  teach  it  so  that  they  will  understand  it 
when  they  see  it.     Do  not  encourage  them  to  use  it  yet. 

The  remainder  of  this  lesson  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  Miss  Sweet.  It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  illustra- 
tion, give  a  chance  for  much  original  work,  and  greatly 
enlarge  the  ability  of  the  children  to  express  themselves. 
Continue  the  practice  of  writing  model  letters,  descrip- 
tions, etc.  Have  much  of  this  work  memorized,  and  all 
of  it  copied  and  preserved. 

Give  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  uniting  two  sentences 
into  one.  You  will  find  that  this  is  at  first  very  puzzling 
to  your  pupils.  Take  some  of  their  own  compositions  in 
which  there  are  several  sentences  that  can  be  so  combined ; 
copy  it  on  your  slate  ;  make  the  combinations ;  and  write 
out  the  changed  form  in  full,  explaining  by  diagrams  what 
you  have  done.  Example:  "John  went  to  the  city.  He 
bought  a  ball.'' 
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^ 


Jak/K.,     WCyCt 


J^^ I  Wtf 


IrauAjkt   I 


:  \^riuA-t"> 


IrxUL 


U<Xji    C^ 


0 

Give  the  two  diagrams  separately.  Then  cross  or» 
**  He,"  write  in  "and,"  and  make  them  write  out  in  full 
"  John  went  to  the  city  and  bought  a  ball."  Explain  th 
shortening  of  the  verb  when  we  use  the  future  tense,  a 
any  tense  with  auxiliary  verbs,  in  this  way,  as  :  "  To- 
morrow John  will  take  his  rod.  He  will  go  to  the  pond- 
He  will  catch  a  fish,"  becomes  "  To-morrow  John  will  tak^ 
his  rod,  go  to  the  pond,  and  catch  a  fish."  Unless  thes^ 
things  are  carefully  explained,  and  some  practice  givecft 
upon  them,  they  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  great  puzzles. 

Ijesson  II, 

The  use  of  the  infinitive  as  the  direct  object  of  a  verl> 
is  the  subject  of  this  lesson.  Your  class  know  how  to  us^ 
a  noun  as  this  object,  and  are  very  familiar  with  the  dia- 
gram : 


Begin  by  asking  what  they  like.  Some  one  will,  before 
long,  probably  tell  you  that  he  likes  to  do  something. 
Give  them  the  infinitive  form  "  to  "play,"  and  the  diagram  : 


[  Ja4.  \  Lku 
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Teach  "  to  play  "  as  one  word,  and  be  sure  not  to  have 
t^Liis  "  to  "  confused  with  the  preposition.  Teach  that  the 
^v-«rb  is  not  inflected  after  it,  even  when  the  subject  changes, 
is  always  "  to  play  "  and  never  **  to  plays." 
After  some  practice  on  this  form,  using  the  verbs  Miss 
»weet  gives,  and  "learn  "  and  "  teach,"  show  them  that  this 
nfinitive  takes  adverbial  modifiers,  just  as  any  other  verb  : 


Jq^C^  JIaAmj^ 

to    Y^^^ 

• 

:    t^ 

IY^y^7     Hvid') 


1 


nhjur€,0 


•ItffL^o 


tJCci  StJi^jt 


Jl 


Htu,? 


nUtiLi^dl 


In  this  exercise  do  not  be  so  careless  as  to  connect  with 
the  infinitive  a  modifier  belonging  to  the  first  verb  : 
"  John  liked  to  ride  yesterday." 


One  of  the  great  uses  of  diagrams  is  to  show  clearly 
and  quickly  the  mistake  in  such  sentences  as  "  John  likes 
to  play  yesterday."  Yefderday  here  will  be  linked  to 
likes^  and  the  pupils  at  onco  see  tlie  mistake. 
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Of  course  you  will  teach  the  transitive  infinitive  witli 
object  after  it : 

"  I  want  to  see  you." 

"  Henry  tried  to  find  his  knife." 

"  We  want  to  buy  some  nuts,"  etc.,  etc. 

After  that  comes  the  infinitive  with  a  predicate  adjecti 
and  the  other  forms  as  Miss  Sweet  directs.      Miss  Sw^e 
gives  the  diagrams  for  these  forms,  but  hardly  enou 
practice  on  them.    Ask,  besides  questions  like  those  giv^ 
in  the  book,  many  which  will  make  the  pupils  think  i 
these  forms,  as  : 

"  What  do  you  like  to  do  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  be  ?  " 

"  What  does  your  mother  want  you  to  be  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  teach  you  to  do  ?  " 

Lesson  III. 

Teach  this  lesson  exactly  as  Miss  Sweet  directs ;  but, 
before  vou  leave  it,  teach  "  must "  and  "  must  not."  The 
diagrams  for  all  are  just  as  given  in  the  text-book.  Call 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  verb  does  not 
change  its  form  for  number  or  person  after  these  auxil- 
iaries. I  should  not  say  anything  about  moods,  either 
potential  or  indicative,  but  simply  teach  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  "  may,"  "  can,"  **  must,"  **  cannot,"  etc.  Take  only 
one  of  these  at  a  time ;  but,  before  leaving  it,  give  the 
negative  and  interrogative  form.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  teaching  the  lesson,  but  the  forms  are  very  numerous 
and  require  much  practice. 

Lesson  IV. 

We  have  here  the  predicate  formed  of  the  adverb  or 
adverbial  phrase  of  place,  and  the  verb  *'  to  be."  This 
form  of  sentence  is  the  natural  answer  to  a  question  begin- 
ning "  Where  is,"  and  should  be  developed  by  such  ques- 
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t^ions.    Put  a  boy  in  the  closet  and  ask, "  Where  is  John  ?  " 
Xjet  the  papils  write,  **  He  is  in  the  closet."     Get  another 
teacher  or  an  older  pupil  to  come  in  and  ask,  by  writing, 
"where  one  of  your  pupils  is  ;  and  answer,  "  He  is  here." 
"Tell  one  of  your  pupils  to  hide,  while  you  go  out  of  the 
xoom,  and  when  you  come  back  ask  where  he  is.     Ask 
<luestions   about   things  :    "  Where  is   your  pretty  blue 
liandkerchief  ?"     "  Where  is  your  knife  ?  "     "  Where  are 
the  cows  ?  "  etc.    Explain  the  difference  between  this  con- 
struction and  that  with  which  they  are  already  familiar  by 
the  diagrams  : 

1     P  ^ 


JVChijitiw 


Am/tL. 


v^ 


—I 


:  :  ¥t£orC/  7 


A  glance  at  these  sentences  shows  how  similar  they  are. 
Grammarians  have  established  a  distinction  between  them, 
but  it  is  such  a  nicety  that  to  insist  on  it  would  be  apt  to 
confuse  our  pupils.  We  are  teaching  language,  not  gram- 
mar, and  I  should  allow  them  to  write  either  form  for  either 
diagram. 

Teach  the  form  beginning  with  **  Tliere  "  by  telling  them 
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that  ''  There  "  has  no  meaDiDg.  We  nse  it  to  show  that 
the  sentence  is  declarative  and  not  interrogative.  If  we 
begin  a  sentence  with  a  verb,  we  would  think  it  a  question. 
''A  boy  is  in  the  yard ''  means  the  same  as  "  There  is  a 
boy  in  the  yard; "  but  "  Is  a  boy  in  the  yard"  is  a  ques- 
tion. Have  the  pupils  write  a  great  many  sentences  in 
both  forms,  and  change  from  one  form,  which  you  give 
them,  to  the  other.  Miss  Sweet's  advice,  to  make  a  chart 
of  the  five  forms  of  the  sentence,  and  hang  it  in  the 
school-room,  is  very  good.  It  is  always  a  good  plan,  if 
you  have  anything  that  you  wish  firmly  impressed  on  your 
pupils,  to  hang  it  where  they  will  see  it  often  and  con- 
stantly refer  to  it. 

Lesson  V, 

In  teaching  adverbs  of  degree,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  comparison,  or  we  shall  have  our 
pupils  using  **  very,"  "  too,"  etc.,  as  they  should  the  com- 
parative degree.  Most  of  them  have  the  idea  of  "  very  " 
pretty  well  developed  already,  and  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  give  them  the  language.  Talk  with  them  about  some 
boy  in  school  who  has  a  reputation  for  great  strength,  or 
running  very  fast,  or  playing  ball  very  well ;  or  about 
some  girl  who  is  very  industrious  or  very  pretty ;  or  about 
any  one  who  possesses  any  quality  in  a  very  high  degree. 
There  are  usually  some  such  in  school  well  known  to  your 
pupils.  Ask  if  the  boy  or  girl  is  only  a  little  strong,  or 
moderately  pretty,  and  when  they  say  very  strong  or  very 
pretty  give  them  the  correct  sentence :  "  Mary  is  very 
pretty,"  and  the  diagram  : 


1^^^-^     I 
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questions  about  anything  that  they  do,  and  bring  out 
e  idea  of  "  very  "  in  conection  with  that,  as : 
"  Henry  writes  very  poorly." 
"  Peter  can  run  very  fast." 
"Arthur  can  throw  a  ball  very  far." 

V3 


n^fc-      CttAv  ruW 


-5:  thu;-? 


-rWn#y 


E 


Teach  "  too  "  by  giving  examples  of  its  use.  Get  sev- 
eral hats,  or  shoes,  or  gloves.  Have  a  pupil  try  on  one 
of  these  which  is  entirely  too  small  and  write,  "  The  hat 
is  too  small  for  John."  Then  try  one  that  is  too  large, 
etc.  If  convenient,  have  the  hats  of  different  colors,  and 
write,  "  The  black  hat,"  etc.  Take  advantage  of  this  exer- 
cise to  teach  "  exactly  "  and  "  just  " :  "  The  brown  hat 
exactly  fits  John"  or  is  "just  right."  Many  chances  for 
the  use  of  "  too "  will  occur  in  your  walks.  Ask  your 
pupils  to  do  things  plainly  beyond  their  strength,  and 
make  them  use  "  too  "  when  they  cannot.  A  greater  oc- 
casion for  this  word  will  come  after  you  have  taught  the 
use  of  the  clause  as  an  adverbial  modifier  of  cause,  which 
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will  come  in  your  next  year's  work.  Some  practice,  hov^^ 
ever,  taking  the  form  "  The  tree  is  too  large.  I  canned 
climb  it."  "  I  cannot  lift  the  stone.  It  is  too  heavy,"  etc  — 
will  not  be  out  of  place  now. 

Do  not  try  to  exhaust  the  adverbs  of  degree.     Thos^ 
most  commonly  used  will  be  enough  for  the  present,  sucLm. 
as  those  given  by  Miss  Sweet,  and  dearly ^jyrohahly^  truly  , 
tinite^  rather^  partly^  wholly ^  etc.,  and  with  most  classe^^ 
even  these  can  be  reserved  till  some  need  for  them  arises  . 


1^88011    VI, 

We  have  had  a  good  many  phrases  used  as  adverbs. 
In  this  lesson,  for  the  first  time,  we  use  the  phrase  as  an 
adjective.  This  step,  so  simple  and  natural  for  ns,  is 
often  hard  for  deaf  children.  It  seems  much  more  natural 
for  them  to  write,  "A  boy  has  black  eyes.  He  sits  near 
Fred,'*  and  ''A  man  had  no  hat.  He  stood  on  the  steps," 
than  "A  boy  with  black  eyes  sits  near  Fred,"  and  "A  man 
without  a  hat  stood  on  the  steps."  These  simpler  and 
shorter  sentences  are  correct,  and  we  must  be  very 
cautious  how  we  discourage  their  use  by  our  pupils.  It 
was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  we  felt  greatly  encouraged 
because  they  were  able  to  use  just  such  expressions,  and, 
though  they  may  sometimes  seem  very  awkward,  we  must 
never  teach  that  they  are  wrong.  I  should  teach  this 
lesson  by  giving  the  diagrams : 

i 

7 


tM/t 
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Then  write  out  several  sentences,  such  as  : 
John  has  a  knife.     It  has  four  blades. 
Mary  has  a  slate.     It  has  no  frame. 
A  boy  is  crying.     He  has  blue  eyes. 
A  boy  runs  fast.     He  has  no  shoes. 
After  explaining  one  or  two  of  these,  make  the  class 
give  the  equivalent  expressions  : 
John  has  a  knife  with  four  blades. 
Mary  has  a  slate  without  a  frame. 
A  boy  with  blue  eyes  is  crying. 
A  boy  without  shoes  runs  fast. 

There  will  be  less  trouble  with  the  form  "  of  — - — ,"  be- 
cause your  pupils  have  no  other  way  of  expressing  that 
idea,  and  so  feel  the  need  of  it.  I  believe,  however,  that 
better  English  will  result  from  teaching  these  expressions, 

Hi  first,  as  a  whole,  than  by  teaching  the  phrase  "  of " 

as  an  adjective.  Tell  them  that  "  loaf  of  cake,"  "  piece  of 
pie,"  "  lump  of  sugar,"  as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  name  of 
that  particular  thing.      They  will  soon  find  by  use  that 

there  are  a  great  many  things  named  "  piece  of ,"  a 

considerable  number  named  "  lump  of ,"  and  only  a 

few  named  "  loaf  of ."     Of  course,  later  on,  you  will 

have  to  teach  that  "  of  pie  "  is  an  adjective  modifier  of 
''  piece,"  and  I  must  confess  that  most  teachers  teach  it 
that  way  at  first.    The  diagram  for  the  first  way  would  be : 


CuAwls.   O^Siufa^\ 


OJ 


\.^ 
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while  for  the  second  it  would  be : 


1 

Jl 

1 

w. 

i 

9      . 

I^ 

f^M-l 

Lesson  VIL 

Take  two  of  your  pupils  and  stand  them  up  together. 
Ask  your  class  to  compare  them  and  decide  which  is  the 
taller,  the  heavier,  the  shorter,  the  lighter,  etc.,  etc.  Write 
the  question,  "  Which  is  the  taller,  James  or  John  ?  "  and 
teach  them  the  answer,  '*  John  is  taller  than  James." 
Give  the  diagram : 

1  p 


Make  a  good  many  comparisons  by  means  of  questions, 
comparing  persons,  things,  and  places  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  Pictures,  if  selected  with  a  little  care,  will 
make  good  material  for  this  work.  Call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  use  the  comparative  when  comparing  one 
thing  with  another  thing,  or  one  set  of  things  with  another, 
but  do  not  be  too  strict  in  enforcing  it,  or  you  may  have 
them  bothered  by  such  expressions  as  **  New  York  is  larger 
than  any  city  in  South  America,"  etc. 

When  you  come  to  review  this  lesson,  teach  the  modi- 
fication of  the  comparative  degree  by  adverbs,  such  as 
hardly,  scarcely ,  rather,  viuch^  etc. 
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Also  teach  the  comparison  by  weight,  size,  age,  etc.^ 
telling  how  much,  as : 

"  John  is  five  poands  heavier  than  James." 

'*  Mary  is  three  inches  taller  than  Agnes/* 

"  I  am  fifteen  years  older  than  you." 

'^  It  is  ten  miles  farther  to  Detroit  than  to  Port  Huron." 

These  expressions  will  naturally  be  used  in  teaching 
subtraction,  and  your  children  should  be  familiar  with 
them. 

The  comparison  of  equality,  "  I  am  as  heavy  as  you," 
must  also  be  taught  before  you  finally  leave  this  subject. 
B^n  by  comparing  two  persons  or  things  so  nearly  alike 
that  the  pupils  cannot  decide  which  one  possesses  the 
quality  in  the  higher  degree;  and  when  they  hesitate  be- 
tween them,  tell  them  they  are  the  same,  and  give  the 
correct  form. 

Teach  the  comparison  of  adverbs  in  the  same  way  as 
you  taught  that  of  adjectives.  You  need  not  finish  your 
drill  on  adjectives  before  you  begin  this. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  postponing  the  introduction  of 
the  superlative  degree.  If  3'ou  do,  your  class  will  be 
almost  sure  to  make  the  comparative  do  duty  for  it.  Teach 
it  by  calling  up  several  persons  and  comparing  them,  ask- 
ing questions.  Take  the  superlative  of  adverbs,  too.  Ask, 
"  Who  can  run  fastest  ?  "  etc.  Give  the  forms  with  "  more  " 
and  "most."  Tell  them  when  they  have  along  word  they 
must  use  these,  but  with  short  words  "  er  "  and  "  est."  If 
they  wish  to  know  wh}-,  tell  them  because  hearing  people 
do. 

LeHHon   VI 11. 

Write  the  direction :  ''  Clara,  go  into  the  hall  and  get 
some  water."  Ask  what  Clara  did.  The  children  will 
probably  be  puzzled  t^i  answer  this  fully.  Give  them  the 
diagram : 
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«^r^  ^c^lf^?i 


Let  them  study  this.  Ask  how  you  shall  fill  the  spaca 
under  "  why  ?  "  They  will  probably  tell  you  "  for  water  ; " 
then  write  in  the  diagram,  "  to  get  some  water." 

Write,  **  Henry,  go  to  the  garden,  and  pick  a  flower." 
Ask,  "  Why  did  Henry  go  to  the  garden  ?  "  Give  the  dia- 
gram : 


i 


to  ^ok.   a  llffwc^ 


Ask  a  great  many  "whys": — "Why  do  you  go  to 
chapel  every  morning?  "  "  Why  do  you  go  to  school  ?  " 
and  so  on  about  everything  that  they  do.  Next  year, 
after  you  have  taught  "because,"  go  over  this  lesson 
again,  and  let  them  compare  the  two  forms  of  answers. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  tell  them  that  "  what  for  "  is 
frequently  used  for  "  why  "  in  asking  questions,  and  that 
the  answer  is  the  same. 

Lessons  IX  and  X, 

Mi8s  Sweet's  directions  for  teaching  these  lessons  seem 
to  me  sufficient.  We  have  already  taught  our  class  to 
do  tilings  from  directions,  and,  I  hope,  to  give  directions 
to  others.     I  should  give  the  diagram  : 
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£i.nd  say  that  **  you  "  is  omitted  because  the  person  meant 
is  there.  Explain,  too,  that  "  Edith  "  and  "  you  "  are  the 
^ame  person  always. 

Do  not  n^lect  to  make  your  pupils  give  directions.  In 
fact,  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  make  the  pupils  do  some  of 
tihe  questioning,  etc.,  which  is  usually  done  by  the  teacher. 
"Whenever  one  of  them  goes  home,  or  is  called  out  of 
school,  or  does  anything  that  the  others  do  not  know,  set 
tihem  to  finding  out  by  written  questions.  Send  one  on  a 
secret  excursion,  or  have  him  do  something  the  rest  can- 
not see,  and  you  can  direct  both  questions  and  answers. 

Continue  the  habit  of  having  written  conversations 
with  your  pupils.  This  is  the  way  they  wish  to*  use  the 
language  that  they  learn.  Call  one  to  your  slate,  and 
write  your  question.  Let  him  write  his  answer  under  it. 
Try  and  get  the  others  to  join  in.  Tell  them  to  imagine 
that  you  are  not  their  teacher,  but  some  one  else — a  strange 
gentleman  they  meet  on  the  cars — a  visitor  they  meet  on 
the  school  grounds — a  kind  uncle  at  home — a  hearing  boy, 
etc. ;  and  in  these  imaginary  characters  have  long  con- 
versations with  them. 

Occasionally  take  something  that  is  interesting  or 
strange  into  your  school-room  and  make  it  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Remember  that  the  oVjjects  of  language  are 
to  tell  others  what  they  do  not  know,  and  to  find  out  what 
we  do  not  know.     One  is  as  important  as  the  other. 

Make  an  effort  to  get  your  class  to  read.  Take  some 
story,  one  of  those  that  hearing  children  like  so  much, 
and  conscientiously  write  it  out  in  language  that  con- 
tains no  form  that  they  have  not  leamf;<l.  Give  it  to  them. 
If  they  read  it  and  like  it,  your  object  is  accomplished, 
and  all  yon  will  have  to  do  is  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
stories  in  language  that  they  can  grasp.  If  they  do  not 
read  the  story,  make  them  all  spell  it  in  concert  two  or 
three  times,  and  question  them  on  what  they  have  sf^elle^l 
by  spelling  or  writing.     Do  not  translate  the  Ht/>ry  into 
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pantomime  for  them.  You  wish  to  teach  them  the  habit 
of  reading  without  depending  on  you.  If  you  wish  to 
reward  tliem  for  their  diligence  \yj  a  story  in  pantomime, 
take  some  other  story.  Have  this  reading  exercise  often 
during  tlie  last  three  mouths  of  this  3'ear.  Look  up  a 
story  in  a  book  or  paper  that  you  think  they  can  almost 
understand.  Make  paraphrases  of  the  difficult  passages 
in  simple  language,  and  use  that  as  you  did  the  story  you 
wrote  out  in  full. 

Continue  to  encourage  them  to  make  scrap-books,  but 
persuade  them  more  and  more  to  write  in  these  instead  of 
pasting  things  into  them.  Have  short  stories  about 
pictured  occasionally,  instead  of  descriptions  of  them. 
Try  hard  to  get  your  pupils  to  use  their  imaginations,  at 
least  sometimes. 

Do  not  forget  the  list  of  words  on  pages  110  to  112. 
Have  them  learned,  and  have  your  pupils  look  through 
the  book  and  find  where  they  are  used.  In  this  way  yon 
will  make  them  do  some  reading. 

FRANCIS  DEVEREUX  CLARKE. 
Superinteiident  of  the  Michigan  School^  FUnt,  Michigan. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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•  There  are  some  who  say  openly  and  man}'  who  think 
secretly  that  the  sign-language  should  be  cast  away.  They 
are  active  in  efforts  to  discourage  or  even  suppress  it  en- 
tirely, conceiving  it  to  be  an  incubus  upon  the  deaf  and  a 
hindrance  to  their  ultimate  interests.  Can  it  be  that  they 
comprehend  with  clear  and  sympathetic  realization  the 
ineradicable  differences  which  must  ever  obtain  between 
the  paths  to  mental  and  moral  maturity  of  the  hearing  and 
of  the  deaf  respectively  ? 

Upon  the  perception  and  honest  recognition  of  these 
differences  depends  the  validity  of  every  analogical  argu- 
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Knent  drawn  from  the  spbere  of  normal  child-development. 
"With  these  every  educator  of  the  deaf  must  reckon  frankly 
in  the  endeavor  to  evolve  an  educational  system  of  the 
liighest  possible  efficiency  and  beneficence.  Wilful  ob- 
scuration of  these  real  differences  involves  an  unkinduess, 
ior  which  full  atonement  is  not  easy. 

Now,  many  of  us,  earnestly  laboring  to  secure  for  the 
deaf  a  system  of  education  as  nearly  perfect  as  human 
limitations  permit,  are  sincerely  convinced  that  the  sign- 
language  possesses  a  function  all  its  own  in  this  ideal  sys- 
tem, which  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  substitute.  We 
go  further,  and  believe  that,  when  school-days  are  over 
and  the  after  years  of  life  as  men  and  women  have  begun, 
no  other  compensation  is  ever  found  by  the  deaf  quite 
equal,  all  in  all,  to  the  sign-language,  taken  in  connection 
with  even  a  single  companion  who  also  uses  that  language 
with  ease.  Nor  are  these  views  held  without  thorouglily 
good  reasons,  some  of  which,  not  all,  are  given  below. 

To  the  human  mind  language  of  some  kind  is  an  impe- 
rious necessity.  By  quickening  and  liberating  the  activities 
of  mind,  language  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the 
evolution  of  our  race.  So  is  it  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
evolution  of  each  individual.  The  fulness  and  happiness 
of  all  adult  life  is  itself  dependent  upon  some  continuous 
means  of  instant,  spontaneous  communication  from  one  to 
another.  An  artificially  acquired  im])erfect  language- 
medium  is  far  better  than  none,  and  will  serve  passably  for 
much  of  life's  dailv  routine.  But  there  are  countless 
moments  in  the  most  commonplace  life  when  a  keen  and 
speechless  torture  is  suffered  unless  an  absolutely  free, 
transparent  language-medium  is  under  unlimiterl  command. 
These  are  simply  broad,  indisputable  facts.  Holding 
them  in  mind,  let  us  inquire  how  it  is  with  those  who  hear 
from  birth  onward,  and  with  those  who  are  cut  off  early 
in  life  from  the  human  voice  and  its  jiowerful  living  lan- 
guage. 
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Deep  witbiu  the  mysterioas  folds  of  his  little  brain,  the 
hearing  infant  begins  to  feel  ere  he  is  a  week  old  the  stir- 
ring, quickening  agency  of  sound,  developing  the  powers 
destined  to  master  the  spoken  language  of  his  people. 
The  vibratory  human  voice,  cast  in  the  forms  of  speech 
and  modulated  to  express  all  the  subtle  variations  of 
thought  and  emotion,  is  poured  into  the  little  brain  daily 
and  hourly.  Besponding  soon  with  voicings  of  his  own, 
gradually  becoming  more  definite  and  coherent,  the  little 
one  presently  finds  himself  in  possession  of  the  unspeak- 
able gift  of  language.  He  knows  not  how  it  came,  for  it 
came  "  without  observation  " — without  strain  or  stress.  By 
nature's  own  process  he  gained  it,  aided  by  the  cumula- 
tive inheritance  of  a  thousand  generations. 

But  into  the  brain  of  the  deaf  infant  how  slowly  and 
confusedly  the  light  breaks !  Not  in  any  form  may  his 
natural  mother-tongue  be  revealed  to  him  till  childhood's 
years  are  far  advanced  and  much  weariness  of  flesh  and 
spirit  has  been  suffered  because  of  it.  Is  there  anywhere 
a  language  which  he,  too,  may  acquire  without  struggle 
and  sorrow? — which  he  may  learn  as  he  learns  the  char- 
acter of  a  friend  ? — and  which  will  seem  to  him  as  water 
upon  the  lips  of  the  thirsty?  Yes — there  is  one,  and  only 
one.  Through  the  medium  of  the  sign-language,  and  that 
alone,  the  little  deaf  one  finds  the  blessed  light  of  a  happy 
dawn,  not  darkened  bv  cloud  or  storm.  With  this  dawn 
begins  the  work  of  an  agency  tending  to  stir  and  vitalize 
dormant  faculties  as  surely  and  wholesomely  as  do  sound 
and  vocal  language  in  the  hearing  child. 

As  time  goes  on,  infant  childhood  gives  way  to  more  ad- 
vanced stages.  Emotional  impulses,  inquisitive  question- 
ings, youthful  observations  incessantly  made— all  crowd  in 
fast  upon  the  growing  mind,  demanding  self-expression 
outward  and  self-feeding  inward.  An  adequate  and  per- 
fcH^tly  free  means  of  communication  with  the  human  en- 
vironment becomes   au    urgent,  overwhelming   necessity. 


••  •    •   •    I 
•  •••    •     • 
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The  hearing  child  has  just  snch  a  means,  acquired  as 
easily  and  unconcernedly  as  the  power  to  walk,  and  he 
iises  it  freely  and  joyously,  with  never  a  mortification  or 
discouragement.  Thus  he  ministers  steadily  and  power- 
fully to  his  inner  growth.  He  learns  to  think,  to  perceive 
moral  quality,  and  to  feel  moral  obligation. 

These  things,  however,  must  be  learned  by  our  deaf 
child  not  at  home,  but  in  school ;  not  from  parents,  but 
teachers ;  not  through  the  unconscious  medium  of  a  home- 
bom  mother-tongue,  but  through  some  language  attained 
in  school.     Yet  these  things  make  up  human  life,  and  can- 
not be  too  early  instilled  into  the  cliild-mind.  Every  year — 
every  month   is  precious !     Now,  if  the  deaf  child  must 
wait  for  these  till  he  can  receive  them  solely  through  an 
artificially  acquired  language,  with  its  narrow  limitations 
and  many  defects,  he  is  doomed  to  years  of  waiting.     Too 
often  it  is  endless  waiting.     Suppose  a  hearing  child  were 
forced  to  wait  for  these  things  till  he  could  learn  them 
solely  through  written  or  printed  language.     It  would  be 
judged  a  terrible  wrong.     Yet  the  case  of  the  deaf  child 
is  precisely  parallel  if  he  is  forbidden  the  sign-language 
and  compelled  to  wait  for  a  slowly,  painfully  acquired 
Oaedium  of  expression. 

If  the  language  of  signs  is  not  forbidden,  however,  what 
follows?     The  deaf  child  immediately  learns  it  eagerly, 
Qipontaneously,  and  quickly.     He  soon  uses  it  as  freely 
Qnd  joyously  as  his  hearing  brother  uses  vocal  language. 
It  costs  him  no  keen  mortifications  or  profound  discourage- 
ments.    Therefore,  it  carries  witli  it  no  painful  or  bitter 
associations,  while    its    fulness   and    transparency  as   a 
medium  of  emotion  and  thought  are  a  constant  stimulant 
and  feeder  to  the  mind.     As  a  consequence  of  this,  in  turn 
he  is  enabled  to  acquire  speech  and  the  power  to  read 
speech   inteUigently    with    all    the    more    readiness   and 
thoroughness.     Experience  is  rapidly  proving  this  state- 
ment to  be  actual  fact. 
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Meanwhile  the  years  of  childhood  and  school-life  pass 
away,  and  the  final  departure  from  school  marks  the  en- 
trance into  manhood  and  womanhood.  All  has  gone  well, 
while  companionship  and  systematic  labor  or  play  were 
constantly  supplied.  Severed  from  all  this  and  scattered 
far  and  wide,  life  takes  on  a  new  and  stern  aspect. 

It  is  now  spoken  language  on  every  side  that  bears 
hither  and  thither  on  lightning  wings  the  myriad  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  men.  The  sign-language  fails  here,  and, 
failing,  what  is  there  to  replace  it  ?  What  can  bring  the 
deaf  one  into  communication  with  this  world  of  hearing 
and  vocal  language  ?  There  are  but  three  kinds  of  com- 
munication open  to  him — speech  and  speech-reading, 
writing,  and  sometimes  finger-spelling.  Of  these,  the  last 
need  not  be  seriously  considered  here.  Writing  is  slow, 
formal,  and  often  intolerable  in  moments  of  intensity. 
But  what  of  speech  and  speech -reading? 

Astounding  claims  have  been  made  for  this  art.  Unques- 
tionably, it  does  supply  those  who  thoroughly  master  it 
with  a  priceless  means  of  communication  with  the  hearing 
world  on  its  own  terms.  When  mastered,  nothing  else 
exists  for  the  deaf  as  a  substitute  for  it,  simply  because  it 
takes  the  world  upon  its  own  conditions.  Therefore,  a 
fair  opportunity  to  learn  it  should  be  offered  every  deaf 
child,  and  infinite  pains  taken  to  teach  it  with  the  utmost 
attainable  perfection.  But  it  is  true  of  this  that  "  many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen."  Among  the  deaf,  as  elsewhere, 
some  have  received  five  talents,  some  two,  and  many  bat 
one.  For  the  few  chosen  ones  speech  and  speech-read- 
ing will  almost  entirely  suffice,  yet  not  perfectly  even  for 
them ;  for  many  more  it  will  be  an  inestimable  help,  but 
far  from  adequate  for  all  needs  of  head  and  heart ;  while 
for  many  it  still  must  ever  be  a  "  promised  land,"  never 
reached  during  life's  wandering.  What  is  their  meed  of 
compensation  ? 

Upon  testing  theory  by  facts  we  find  that  absolutely  free. 
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unimpeded,  spontaneous  communion  with  the  hearing  world 
is  an  impossibility  for  the  deaf.  The  promise  of  this  is, 
indeed,  held  up  with  many  assurances  to  the  toilers  who 
strive  after  speech  and  speech -reading,  but  they  are  few 
who  realize  the  promise.  In  truth,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
completely  realizes  it.  Even  for  these  chosen  few  the 
speech  that  is  read  so  accurately  lacks  the  living  sound, 
and  differs  not  in  many  respects  from  the  printed  or  writ- 
ten language  read  from  paper.  As  for  the  hundreds  who 
must  be  satisfied  with  imperfect,  uncertain  speech  and 
speech-reading,  or  none  at  all,  what  remains  as  compen- 
sation in  some  measure  for  their  loss  ? 

All  those  who  have  known  throughout  life  the  blessings 
of  bearing  and  of  a  free,  spontaneous  mother-tongue,  yet 
were  born  with  the  deaf,  and  grew  with  them — played, 
quarrelled,  laughed,  and  cried  with  them  in  childhood — 
labored,  jested,  and  sympathized  along  with  them  in  ma- 
turer  years — all  those  are  wrought  to  an  earnest,  immovable 
conviction  that  the  only  true  and  adequate  compensation 
to  the  deaf  for  what  they  must  at  the  best  forego,  while 
life  endures,  is  the  sign-language,  and  at  least  one  com- 
panion or  associate  who  clearly  understands  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  absolutely  the  only  language  under  heaven 
wherein  he  who  has  never  heard  the  human  voice  may  sit 
with  a  companion  and  make  free  with  the  subtlest  move- 
ments of  his  head  and  heart,  and  tell  them  to  a  surely 
understanding  and  appreciative  friend  for  hours  without 
a  moment  of  weariness  or  a  touch  of  language-conscious- 
ness. Is  this  a  bold  statement,  too  sweeping  for  truth? 
It  will  seem  so  only  to  those  who  are  not  themselves  able 
to  converse  thus  freely  and  spontaneously  with  the  deaf 
in  their  own  language  of  signs. 

Nor  should  those  who  are  not  easily  at  home  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  assume  to  set  a  correct  estimate  upon  its 
power  and  sufficiency  as  a  language.  None  but  the  Ger- 
man-bom should  assume  to  estimate  with  justice  the  Ger- 
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man  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.     In  the  hands  of  those 
whom  it  is  as  a  native  language  the  sign-language  is  on^ 
of  singularly  direct  force  and  beautiful  expressiveness.    Iir 
has  peculiar  elements  of  emphasis  and  vivid  quality  no 
found  in  spoken  language.     It  is  capable  of  expressin 
both  the  prose  and  poetry  of  life ;  and  all  the  eloquence  of 
humor  and  pathos,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  aspiration  and 
despair,  may  be  revealed  through  its  medium. 

No — this  singular  language,  which  is  compounded  of 
the  subtle,  infinitely  varied  expressions  of  the  "  human  face 
divine,"  together  with  rapid  dramatic  action  of  the  body ; 
which  in  some  form  antedated  the  slowly  evolved  vocal 
languages  of  our  race ;  which  still  is  man's  last  resort  when 
spoken  language  fails  to  be  mutually  understood ;  and 
which  to-day  offers  a  compensating  blessing  to  those  de- 
prived of  all  perfectly  natural  spontaneous  communion 
with  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow-men — this  language 
of  signs  should  not  and  cannot  be  given  up  so  long  as 
deafness  remains  a  fact  to  be  dealt  with.  As  educators  of 
the  deaf,  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  minimize  the  isola- 
tion arising  from  deafness,  yet  forbid  not  the  sign-language, 
studying  rather  to  make  it  a  more  and  more  efficient  instru- 
mentality in  the  furtherance  of  our  beneficent  aims. 

J.  A.  TILLINGHAST, 
Superintendent  of  the  Montana  School ,  Boulder,  Montana. 
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IS  AN  ORAL  COLLEGE  NEEDED? 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
lor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Mr.  Emlen  Hutchinson,  states  that  several  recent 
graduates  of  the  Oral  Department  of  that  Institution  have 
been  admitted  to  high  schools  and  universities  for  the 
hearing,  and  adds  : 

"If  these  pupils  are  able  thus  to  receive  instruction 
along  with  hearing  pupils,  certainly  their  advancement 
would  be  much  more  rapid,  if  their  higher  education  could 
be  pursued  in  an  Oral  College  for  the  Deaf,  where  pupils 
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who  have  been  taught  by  thiB  oral  method  might  enjoy  its 
continuance.  The  establishment  of  such  a  college  is  well 
worthy  of  earnest  consideration  by  the  ablest  instructors 
of  the  deaf." 

Believing  that  under  this  invitation  one  may  be  included 
who  makes  no  claim  to  be  among  the  ablest  instructors, 
but  only  to  be  one  of  somewhat  extended  experience,  I 
venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  the  readers  of  the 
Annals  on  the  subject  Mr.  Hutchinson  brings  so  pointedly 
to  the  notice  of  our  profession. 

Beading  between  the  lines  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted 
one  perceives  that  the  position  of  the  oral  graduates  of 
the  Mt.  Airy  School  in  educational  institutions  for  the 
hearing  is  not  wholly  satisfactory ;  but  that  is  not  the 
point  to  which  consideration  is  invited,  so  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss it. 

The  desideratum  is  a  place  for  the  higher  education  of 
deaf  young  people  '^  where  pupils  who  have  been  taught 
by  the  oral  method  may  enjoy  its  continuance.*' 

Under  the  date  of  March  5,  1892,  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter, 
then,  as  now,  the  executive  head  of  the  Mt.  Airy  School, 
addressed  me  a  letter,  printed  in  the  Silent  Worlds  in  which 
he  informed  me  that  the  matter  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  orally  taught  deaf  had  been  recently  discussed  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  "As  you  are 
aware,"  said  Dr.  Crouter,  "  Mr.  Greenbei^er,  at  our  meet- 
ing at  Washington,  brought  up  the  question  of  oral  in- 
struction (recitations)  for  oral  students  at  Kendall  Green, 
maintaining  that,  in  a  school  supported  by  the  national 
government,  equal  educational  advantages  and  privil^es 
should  be  accorded  to  the  orally  taught  deaf  and  to  the 
manually  taught  deaf,  pursuing  oral  methods  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  former,  manual  methods  with  the  latter.  In 
bringing  up  the  subject,  Mr.  Greenberger  disclaimed  any 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  College,  and  I  wish  to  do 
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'^^xn  the  justice  to  state  that  he  had  no  desire  to  embarrass 
y^ii  in  yonr  noble  work,  but,  moved  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
'^^    felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Association 
should  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  the  higher  oral  education  of 
^te  orally  taught  deaf  of  the  country,  in  the  College  at 
-Kendall  Green  if  possible  ;  if  impossible,  then  outside  in  a 
Separate  school.     Now,  while  the  question  was  disposed 
^f,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  in  a  way  that  exhibited  the 
Idndliest  feeling  toward  you  and  your  college  work,  I  feel 
that  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  be  met  and  disposed  of 
to  the  advantage  of  the  College,  or  to  its  disadvantage, 
streDgthening  it  if  an  oral  department  be  added,  weaken- 
ing it  if,  refused  in  what  they  believe  to  be  just  demands, 
the  friends  of  higher  oral  instruction  for  the  deaf  establish 
a  separate  college  for  their  higher  education.     The  oral 
instruction  of  the  deaf,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  is  un- 
questionably commanding  increased  public  attention  and 
public  sympathy,  and  the  college  that  seeks  to  provide  the 
highest  and  best  educational  facilities  for  the  deaf  as  a 
class  should  stand  ready  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
The  number  of  orally  taught  deaf  is  constantly  increasing  ; 
tbey  are  seeking   higher   instruction   than   the   primary 
*ichools  aflford;  where  shall  they  obtain  it? 

"  They  hesitate,  and  object,  and  refuse  when  directed  to 
Kendall  Green,  not  because  it  is  not  a  good  school,  nor 
l>ecause  its  professors  are  not  competent  men,  hut  because 
cyf  a  well-founded  fear  that  that  ichich  they  have  spent 
9nuch  time  and  labor  in  gainnig — nainely  their  speech  and 
their  ability  to  read  speet-h — may  be  very  seriously  impaired. 
Shall  this  class  of  deaf-mutes  come  to  Kendall  Green  to 
profit  by  instruction  at  the  hands  of  its  able  and  experi- 
enced professors,  greatly  strengthening  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  College,  or  shall  they  be  driven  to  another 

school?" 

I  have  underlined  a  certain  passage  in  Dr.  Crouter's 
letter  which  plainly  disclo.s«5S  th<^  ground   on  which  oral 
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recitations  were  demanded  in  the  College  at  Washington 
for  such  orally  tanght  students  as  might  seek  admission. 

In  my  reply  to  Dr.  Crouter's  letter,  which  was  published 
in  the  Silent  World  April  7,  1892,  I  said: 

"  It  is  not  true,  as  the  uninformed  reader  would  infer 
from  your  letter,  that  the  orally  taught  deaf  of  the  country 
have  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  College.  Pupils 
from  the  Clarke  Institution,  from  the  Boston  Day-School, 
from  private  oral  schools,  from  Mr.  Greenberger's  school, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  pupil  who  had  for  several  years 
the  special  training  of  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
have  been  connected  with  our  College  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  one  of  them  graduating  with  honor  from  our 
scientific  course.  None  of  these  students  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  oral  recitations  in  the  College.  They  had 
no  special  teaching  in  speech  or  lip-reading.  They  did, 
however,  have  considerable  practice  in  speech  while  con- 
nected with  the  College. 

'*  No  complaints  came  to  me  from  these  pupils,  nor  from 
any  of  their  friends,  while  they  were  with  us  or  after  they 
left  us,  that  their  powers  of  speech  and  lip-reading  were 
even  temporarily,  much  less  permanently,  impaired  by 
their  connection  with  the  College.  The  father  of  one  of 
Mr.  Greenberger's  pupils,  who  was  for  two  years  a  student 
here,  writes  under  date  of  March  29,  1892  :  *  In  reply  to 
your  inquiry,  I  desire  to  say  that  H.  did  not  speak  quite  as 
well  on  his  return,  perhaps  because  that  at  college  he  had 
not  as  much  chance  to  use  his  lips  as  he  did  while  at 
school  in  New  York,  but  since  he  is  home,  our  conversa- 
tion at  home,  as  well  as  in  our  business  with  him,  is  so 
frequent  that  I  am  happy  to  say  he  speaks  as  well  and  as 
understandingly  as  ever.' 

"  The  father  of  auother  of  Mr.  Greenberger's  pupils  who 
pursued  our  full  scientific  course,  taking  the  bachelor's 
degree,  says  in  a  letter  just  received  :  *  I  do  not  think  my 
son's  power  of  speech  and  ability  to  read  the  lips  were  in- 
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jured  in  the  least  by  bis  taking  a  course  in  your  institu- 
tion.' 

*'  Four  otbers  of  the  orally  taught  pupils  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred  have  informed  me  within  a  few  days  that  on 
the  testimony  of  their  friends  they  experienced  no  perma- 
nent injury  to  their  powers  of  speech  and  of  lip-reading 
in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  the  College.  And 
the  friends  of  two  of  these  thought  their  speech  improved 
while  they  were  in  college. 

"  Now,  in  considering  the  cases  of  these  orally  taught 
pupils  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  they  were  all  connected  with  the  College  at 
periods  when  no  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading 
^as  afforded  to  any  student.  And  yet  it  appears  that  not 
one  of  these  young  people,  representing  as  they  did  the 
leading  oral  schools  of  the  country,  suffered  any  perma- 
nent injury  to  their  powers  of  speech  and  lip-reading 
while  students  here.  What  more  convincing  proof  could 
be  given  that  the  *  fears '  of  the  oralists  voiced  in  your 
letter  are  not  *  well  founded '  ?  And  if  these  fears  are 
justly  dissipated  by  the  records  of  times  when  no  articu- 
lation teaching  was  afforded  in  the  College  they  surely 
need  be  accorded  little  weight  at  present,  when  ten  in- 
structors are  actively  engaged  in  giving  daily  lessons  in 
speech  and  lip-reading  to  the  students  of  the  College. 
In  view  of  the  unprecedented  facilities  for  oral  teaching, 
newly  offered  in  the  College  the  present  year,  and  which 
will  be  continued  next  year,  will  it  not  be  safe  to  intrust 
orally  taught  pupils  to  us  for  a  year  or  two,  or  at  least 
until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  our  way  of  preserving 
and  improving  their  speech  is  a  failure  ?  For  if  it  prove 
a  failure,  no  one  will  be  readier  than  I  to  accept  such  a 
result,  and  to  advocate  what  you  believe  to  be  '  the  more 
excellent  way.' " 

".The  unprecedented  facilities  for  oral  teaching  "  which 
were  introduced  into  the  College  in  the  autumn  of  1891 
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were  continued,  and  results  wholly  satisfactory  were  sc 
forth  in  our  report,  bedring  date  October  14,  1892.  Tb 
paragraph  on  this  subject  closed  as  follows : 

"  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  directors  to  provide  meat 
for  the  preservation,  unimpaired,  of  any  power  to  spea 
and  read  from  the  lips,  which  any  student  may  bring  t 
the  College. 

"  If  the  measures  now  employed  fail  of  this  result,  othei 
will  be  resorted  to ;  and  should  it  become  at  any  tin: 
evident  that  the  interests  of  any  considerable  number 
the  College  would  be  advanced  by  the  establishment 
classes  in  which  the  recitations  should  be  conducted  oral" 
the  means  for  providing  such  classes  will  be  sought." 

During  the  years  1893,  '4,  and  '5  a  number  of  ori^ 
taught  students  have  been  connected  with  the  Colle| 
These  have  had  special  and  often  individual  training  a.j 
practice  in  speech  and  lip-reading  to  an  extent  sufficie. 
not  merely  to  preserve  the  speech  power  they  brougj 
with  them,  but  in  some  cases  to  improve  it. 

But  this  is  a  small  part,  only,  of  what  our  large  corps  c 
articulation  teachers  has  accomplished  in  the  CoUegc 
Many  students  who  came  to  us  without  speech  have  ac 
quired  valuable  proficiency  therein.  Maoy  more  who* 
speech  power  was  limited  have  made  great  improvemeni 
and  since  September,  1891,  every  student  in  the  Colle^ 
desiring  iroitruction  or  traimng  in  speech  has  had  it,  Duk 
ing  the  current  year  sixty-two  students  out  of  our  toti 
number  of  eighty  are  enjoying  regular  training  in  speed 

But  beyond  all  this,  in  order  to  remove  every  possibl 
objection  on  the  part  of  tlie  orally  taught  or  their  friends  t: 
the  methods  pursued  in  Gallaudet  College,  its  officers  ha^ 
signified  their  readiness  to  provide  oral  recitations  wheK 
ever  sulficieut  numbers  of  orally  taught  pupils  to  justi: 
the  fonii.'ition  of  classes  should  present  themselves. 

This  ofior  was  nuide  to  the  American  Association  to  Pi" 
mote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  at  Chautaiiqi— 
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T1894,  and  renewed  as  follows  in  a  circular  of  the  Col- 
^  in  April,  1895 : 

^  It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  authorities  of  the 
^-^  ^^^%  lege  that  the  number  of  orally  taught  deaf  youth  seeking 


^^tjcission  has  not  been  larger  than  it  has.    Without  doubt, 

-^r"^  many  to  whom  the  training  of  the  College  would 

,    ^^-^-e  proved  a  source  of  great  happiness  and  advantage 


6  needlessly  failed  to  secure  for  themselves  benefits 
c^^^ly  aflforded  by  a  beneficent  government. 

^^And  it  may  be  said  in   this  connection   that  should 

^^i^lly  taught  deaf  young  men  and  women  seek  admission 

^  t^lie  College  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  and  demand 

ibe   organization  of  orally  taught  classes,  such  classes  will 

\)e  provided  for." 

I  tbink  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  '*  desideratum  " 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
orally  taught  can  be  fully  secured  in  the  College  at  Wash- 
ington .  And  perhaps  this  could  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  question  asked  in  the  title  to  this  paper. 
But  tbere  are  other  considerations  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

It  '^^ill  not  be  necessary,  I  think^  to  bring  forward  sta- 
tistics to  show  that  for  a  number  of  years  to  come  the 
number  of  deaf  young  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
capable  of  pursuing  a  college  course  of  study  to  advantage 
can  be  well  provided  for  in  a  single  institution. 

The  provisions  made  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
privat^e  benefactions  for  the   College  at  Washington,  as 
to  buildings  and  grounds,  are  ample  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  than   are   now  in  attendance.     And  the 
benevolent  disposition  of  Cougiess  as  to  free  scholarships, 
whicb    include  board   without   charge  to  students  unable 
^  P^y^  has  been  too  clearly  shown  in  the  past  to  leave  any 
doubfc    as  to  the  willingness  of  the  Government  to  offer  the 
^%hex-  education  to  a// the  deaf  youth  of  the  country  who 
^^y  t>^  capable  of  receiving  it. 
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The  justice  of  Dr.  Crouter's  contention  that  "  in  a  school 
supported  by  the  National  Government  equal  advantages 
and  privileges  should  be  accorded  to  the  orally  taught  deaf 
and  to  the  manually  taught  deaf  "  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  authorities  of  the  College.  On  the  contrary, 
the  statements  of  this  article  make  plain  their  purpose  and 
their  ability  to  afford  to  orally  taught  deaf  youth,  not  only 
all  the  educational  advantages  at  their  command,  but  every 
help  needed  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  valuable  acqui- 
sitions of  speech  and  lip-reading  they  may  have  secured 
in  school. 

That  this  has  been  done  for  the  considerable  number 
of  orally  taught  students  who  have  come  to  us  could 
easily  be  shown  by  their  testimony  and  that  of  their 
friends.  That  it  would  be  done  for  all  others  who  may 
seek  admission  there  need  be  no  doubt. 

A  number  of  reasons  could  be  added  to  show  that  the 
establishment  of  an  oral  college  for  the  deaf  is  not  to  be 
desired,  but  I  think  a  further  discussion  of  the  question 
is  hardly  called  for  at  this  time. 

I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  authorities  of 
Gallaudet  College  stand  ready  to  satisfy  every  reasonable 
demand  which  the  friends  of  the  orally  taught  deaf  can 
make  in  their  behalf,  as  possible  students  in  the  College. 
And  I  hope  it  13  equally  evident  that  for  any  loss  to  this 
class  of  deaf  youth,  growing  out  of  their  failure  to  claim 
their  rights  in  the  College,  they  and  their  friends,  and  not 
the  management  of  the  College,  are  responsible. 

E.  M.  OALLAUDET, 
Prefddent  of  Gallaudet  College,  Washingtou,  D.  C. 


AN  INQUIRY   CONCERNING   THE  RESULTS   OF 
MARRIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA  * 

Chapter  II. 

Marriages  iri  which  Both  of  the  Partners  are  Deaf,  and 
Marriages  in  which  One  of  the  Partners  is  a  Hear- 
i?ig  Person. 

In  this  chapter  the  results  of  marriages  in  which  both 
of  the  partners  were  deaft  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
results  of  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  pai-tners  was  deaf 
and  the  other  was  a  hearing  person. 

Most  of  the  statistics  that  have  hitherto  been  published 
have  indicated  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  deaf  people  to 
marry  one  another  rather  than  hearing  persons.  This 
tendency  appears  markedly  in  the  marriages  reported 
in  the  present  collection  of  records,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  number  and  percentage 
of  the  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf, 
and  the  number  and  percentage  of  those  in  which  one  of 
the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person  : 

*Ck>Dtinaed  from  the  February  nuinbrtr  of  the  Aiuml^t,  page  88. 

t  The  term  generally  euiployed  in  discussions  of  this  subject  to  denote 
marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  deaf  is  *'  intermarriage.** 
This  is  objectionable,  first,  because  the  word,  na  most  frequently  used  in 
general  literature,  has  a  meaning  directly  contrary  to  the  one  intended 
in  these  discussions.  In  general  literature  '*  intermarriage  **  usually 
means  marriage  between  persons  of  different  classes,  as  ^'  intermarriage  of 
nobles  and  plebeians,"  **  intermarriage  of  blacks  and  whites,'*  "inter- 
marriage of  deaf  persons  and  hearing  persons."  It  is  also  objectionable 
because  it  gi\es  to  the  prefix  inter  a  meaning  contrary  to  that  which  it 
has  in  other  compound  words  much  used  in  treating  of  heredity,  viz., 
"interbreeding,"  whi(;h  signifies  breeding  by  crossing  different  stocks, 
and  •'intercrossing,"  which  signifies  the  process  or  result  of  cross  fertil- 
ization between  different  kinds  or  varieties.  There  seems  to  be  no  unam- 
biguous word  in  the  English  language  to  denote  marriage  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  class. 
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Table  V. 


Marriages  of  the  Deaf. 


Both  partners  deaf , 

One  partner  deaf ;  the  other  bearing 

One  partner  deaf ;  the  other  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing , 

Total , 


Num-  '     Per- 
ber.    I  centage. 


3,242        72.512 
894        19.995 

335  I       7.493 


4,471      100.000 


Probably  the  actual  percentage  of  the  marriages  in 
which  one  of  the  partners  is  a  hearing  person  is  somewhat 
larger  than  appears  from  the  above  table ;  for  marriages 
of  this  class  are  probably  less  fully  reported  in  these 
records  than  those  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were 
deaf.  But,  making  due  allowance  for  this  circumstance, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  maiiiages  in  which  both  of  the 
partners  are  deaf  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  in 
which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf  and  the  other  is  a  hear- 
ing person. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  results,  let  us 
inquire  briefly  into  the  reason  why  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  deaf  marry  one  another.  Dr.  Bell  says  that  "  the 
immediate  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  preference  that  adult 
deaf-mutes  exhibit  for  the  companionship  of  deaf-mutes 
rather  than  that  of  hearing  persons."  This  preference  he 
ascribes  to  the  following  supposed  causes :  (1)  the  segre- 
gation of  the  deaf  for  the  purposes  of  education  ;  (2)  the 
reunions  of  former  pupils  at  the  schools  where  they  were 
educated,  the  meetings  of  the  adult  deaf  for  religious 
worship  and  social  intercourse,  and  societies  and  conven- 
tions of  the  deaf  in  general ;  (3)  newspapers  published  for 
the  reading  of  the  deaf ;  (4)  the  use  of  the  sign-language ; 

(5)  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  sign-language  to  writing; 

(6)  incorrect  ideas  concerning  the  deaf  prevalent  in  the 
community,  and  (7)  the  employment  of  deaf  teachers. 
The  chief  causes,  to  which  "  nearlv  all  the  other  causes 
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Cfcre  ultimately  referable,"  he  regards  as  "  (1)  segregation 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  (2)  the  use,  as  a  means 
of  communication,  of  a  language  which  is  different  from 
'fthat  of  the  people."  As  "preventive  measures"  he 
xecommends  a  hearing  environment  during  the  period 
of  education,  oral  instruction,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
sign-language.* 

Until  the  year  1869  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  boarding  or  "  segregate  " 
schools,  and  the  majority  of  them,  including  nearly  all  the 
larger  schools,  still  belong  to  this  class.  In  most  of  them 
at  present  more  or  less  oral  instruction  is  given,  but  the 
sign-language  has  been,  and  is  still,  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  as  a  means  of  communication,  and  many  deaf 
teachera  are  employed.  Reunions  of  former  pupils  are 
held  from  time  to  time  in  these  schools  ;  there  are  asso- 
ciations of  the  adult  deaf  for  religious  worship,  literary 
improvement,  and  social  intercourse  in  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  ;  State  and  national  conventions  of  the  deaf  are  not 
infrequent.  More  than  forty  newspapers  intended  espe- 
cially for  the  reading  of  the  deaf  are  })ublished,  chiefly  at 
the  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  great  majority  of  the 
married  deaf  in  America,  therefore,  have  been  educated 
under  the  environment  to  which  Dr.  Bell  ascribes  their 
preference  for  companionship  with  one  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  the  past  twenty-seven  years, 
there  have  been  established  in  the  United  States  a  con- 
siderable number  of  day  schools,  whose  pupils  reside  at 
their  own  homes  and  are  brought  together  only  during 
school-hours.  Most  of  these  day  schools  are  exclusively 
oral  t  schools,  in  whicli  signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible. 
In  the  "  segregate  "  exclusively  oral  schools  also,  the  first 


♦A.  G.  Bell,  *'  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Human  Race,"  Washington,  1884,  Kepriut,  pp.  41-48. 

+  1  nse  the  term  "  exclusively  oral,"  bocuuse  oral  instmotiou  is  now 
given  to  many  of  the  pupils  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  AmericH. 
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of  which  in  America  were  established  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  reunions  of  former 
pupils  are  not  held,  associations  and  conventions  of  the 
deaf  are  discouraged,  newspapers  or  other  periodicals  in- 
tended especially  for  the  reading  of  the  deaf  are  not  pub- 
lished, and  the  pupils  are  urged  after  leaving  school  to 
shun  the  society  of  the  deaf  and  to  associate  only  with  hear- 
ing people.  In  these  day  and  oral  schools,  therefore,  the 
influences  which  Dr.  Bell  deprecates  as  the  cause  of  the 
marriages  of  the  deaf  with  one  another  are  either  wholly 
absent  or  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Though  their 
graduates  are  still  few  as  compared  with  those  of  the  older 
schools,  they  are  numei*ous  enough,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  have  married,  to  enable  us  to  test  the  cor- 
rectness of  Dr.  Beirs  explanation  of  the  marriages  of  the 
deaf  with  one  another. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaf  married 
persons,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  them  married 
to  deaf  partners,  classified  according  to  the  kind  of  school 
they  attended,  viz:  persons  who  attended  boarding  or 
"  segregate "  schools,  persons  who  attended  day  schools, 
persons  who  attended  both  boarding  and  day  schools, 
and  persons  who  attended  no  school  for  the  deaf.  Of  the 
last  named  some  had  private  instruction  at  home,  some 
attended  common  schools  for  hearing  persons  before  they 
became  deaf,  and  others  were  without  education : 

Table  VI. 


Number  of  '  Marbikd  to  deaf  pabt- 


Deaf  married  persoun. 


deaf 
marriwl 
peraouH.- 


MKRfl. 


Attended  boarding  ncboola  for  the  deaf G,li>4 

Attended  day-«cbool8  for  the  deaf 46 

Attended  both  boanling  and  day  ochoolH  for  the 

deaf 27 

Attended  no  Kchool  for  the  deaf 125 

School  attended,  or  kind  of  tn-hool  attended,  not  I 

known 586 

I 

Total 7,277 


Number. 


5,598 
S5 

21 
78 

453 


Percentage. 


86.908 
77.778 

77.778 
62.400 

77.aoi 


6,185 


84.9M 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaf  married 

persons,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  them  married 

^o  deaf  partners,  classified  according  to  the  methods  !of 

jj3  0tmction  pursued  in  the  schools  they  attended,  viz: 

g^^jrsons  who  attended  schools  not  exclusively  oral,  persons 

o  attended  exclusively  oral  schools,  persons  who  at- 

ided  schools  of  both  kinds,  and  persons  who  attended 

school  for  the  deaf : 

Tablk  VII. 


Deaf  mwried  persons. 


hX 


schools  not  ezcloslTely  oral 

»ded  ezcluslTdy  oral  schools 

'  both  ezclnnively  oral  schools  and  schools 

-t  exclnaiTely  oral 

no  achool  for  the  deaf 

attended,  or  methods  of  school  attended, 
t  known 

Total 


Number  of 

deaf 

married 

perHons. 


6,416 
147 


Marbikd  to  dkaj*  part- 

NKB8. 


Number.     Percenta^. 


86.283 
78.981 

86.866 

62.400 

76.697 


84.994 


te 

th 
m 


It  appears  from  Tables  VI  and  VII  that  the  percentage 
of  <leaf  persons  marrying  deaf  partners  was  larger  among 
th  ose  who  attended  boarding  or  ''  segregate  "  schools  and 
ools  not  exclusively  oral  than  among  those  who  at- 
ded  day  and  oral  schools  and  those  who  attended  no 
ool  for  the  deaf.  It  follows  that  the  influences  named 
Dr.  Bell  do  tend  to  promote  and  increase  marriages  of 
deaf  with  one  another,  and  that  by  the  ''  preventive 
Insures*'  he  recommends  the  number  of  such  marriages 
be  somewhat  diminished. 

lut  are  the  influences  named  the  sole,  or  even  the 
px^^incipal,  cause  of  the  preference  of  the  deaf  for  marriage 
wifch  one  another?  If  so,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
'^<:5t,  shown  by  Tables  VI  and  VII,  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jo«nty  of  the  former  pupils  of  day  and  oral  schools,  and 
©^^n  a  large  majority  of  the  deaf  who  attended  no  school 
r*  the  deaf,  married  deaf  partners  ? 
li  may  be  said  that  the  societies  and  associations  origi- 
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nally  composed  of  former  pupils  of  the  older  schools,  to 
the  influences  of  which  the  graduates  of  day  and  oral 
schools,  and  deaf  persons  who  have  attended  no  school 
for  the  deaf,  are  more  or  less  subject,  are  responsible  for 
the  marriages  of  the  latter  with  deaf  partners.  Doubt- 
less they  are  to  some  extent ;  but  this  cause  alone  does 
not  seem  adequate  to  explain  the  large  percentage  of  such 
marriages.  If  it  be  insisted  that  it  is,  the  question  still 
remains,  Why  are  the  graduates  of  day  and  oral  schools, 
and  deaf  persons  who  have  attended  no  school  for  the 
deaf,  with  whom  the  "preventive  measures"  recommended 
have  been  faithfully  and  earnestly  applied,  so  readily 
attracted  to  these  societies,  and  why  are  the  societies  able 
to  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  them? 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  another  cause,  less  tangible  per- 
haps than  those  above  mentioned,  but  more  profound,  which 
explains  not  only  the  marriages  with  one  another  of  the 
deaf  who  have  been  taught  in  "  segregate "  schools  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  sign -language,  but  of  all  the 
deaf,  under  whatever  circumstances  and  by  whatever 
method  of  instruction  they  have  been  educated.  This 
profounder  cause  is  the  deep  feeling  of  fellowship,  afiinity, 
kinship,  sympathy,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  similarity  of 
condition  of  all  the  deaf,  and  which  affects  those  who  have 
been  educated  in  day  and  oral  schools,  and  even  those  who 
have  attended  no  school  for  the  deaf,  in  only  a  little  less 
degi'ee  than  those  who  have  been  segregated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  have  attended  schools  where  the 
sign-language  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  means 
of  communication.  In  no  human  relation  is  the  truth  of 
the  proverbs,  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  and  "A 
fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind,"  more  fully  ex- 
emplifled  than  in  the  friendships  and  marriages  of  the 
deaf.  The  law  of  natural  selection  which  attracts  deaf 
people  to  one  another  may  be  hindered  somewhat  in  its 
operation  by  placing  them  in   an  environment  of  hearing 
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persons,  giving  them  oral  instruction,  and  repressing  the 
use  of  the  sign-language,  but  it  cannot  be  abolished,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  can  it  be  nuUified.  Naturam 
expellaa  furca^  tanien  usque  recurret.  When  opportunity 
occurs  the  strong  attraction  of  mutual  sympathy  draws  the 
deaf  together ;  community  of  feeling  breaks  down  the  bar- 
riers that  parents  and  teachers  have  taken  so  much  pains 
to  erect,  sympathy  grows  into  love,  and  love  results  in 
marriage. 

But  it  is  less  important  for  us  to  determine  the  reason 
^why  a  majority  of  the  deaf  marry  one  another  than  to 
ascertain  the  results  of  such  marriages. 

Following  the  same  order  of  inquiry  as  in  the  last 
chapter,  let  us  first  see  whether  marriages  in  which  both 
of  the  partners  are  deaf  are  less  productive  of  oflfepring 
than  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf  and 
the  other  is  a  hearing  person. 

The  following  table  includes  all  the  marriages  of  the 
deaf  of  which  the  results  have  been  reported,  except  419 
marriages  that  took  place  less  than  a  year  before  they 
were  recorded,  from  which,  consequently,  offspring  was 
not  to  be  expected.  It  shows  the  number  of  marriages  in 
which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf,  the  number  in 
which  one  of  them  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  per- 
son, and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class  that 
were  without  offspring : 

Table  VIII. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Marriages  without 
Number  offspring. 

marriages,     dumber,  i  Percent'e. 


Both  partners  deaf '  2,377  359  15.103 

One  partner  deaf ;  the  other  hearing..;  590  68  11.352 
One  partner  deaf :   the  other   unre-  | 

ported  whether  deaf  or  hearing 102  7  6.802 

Total ,  3,078  434  14.100 
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It  appears  from  Table  YIII  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  was 
without  offspring  than  of  marriages  in  which  one  of  the 
partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  of 
each  class  that  resulted  in  offspring,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren bom  from  the  marriages  of  each  class,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  children  to  a  marriage  in  each  class : 

Table  IX. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf  resulting  in  offspring. 


Childrbk. 


Number 

of 

manlages. 


Both  partners  deaf 

One  partner  deaf;  the  other  hearing 

One  partner  deaf;  the  other  unreported 
whether  deafer  hearing 

Total 


2,018 
531 

95 

2,644 


Number. 


5, 072 
1,532 
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6,782 


ATerage 

numb«r 

to  fach 

marriage. 


2.513 

2.885 

1.874 


2.565 


It  appears  from  Table  IX  that  the  average  number  of 
children  to  each  marriage  was  slightly  less  in  marriages 
where  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  than  in  marriages 
where  one  of  the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hear- 
ing person.  As  the  children  of  marriages  of  the  latter 
class  are  probably  less  fully  reported  in  the  marriage 
records  than  those  of  the  former,  the  actual  difference  in 
the  percentages  was  probably  a  little  greater  than  appears 
from  the  table. 

We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  (page  84)  that  marriages  of 
the  deaf,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  probably  somewhat  less 
productive  than  ordinary  marriages.  We  must  now  con- 
clude that  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are 
deaf  are  somewhat  less  productive  than  marriages  in 
which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf  and  the  other  is  a  hear- 
ing person. 
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We  come  now  to  the  most  important  question  to  be 
considered  in  this  chapter,  the  second  question  proposed 
at  the  outset  of  our  Inquiry  :  Are  marriages  in  which 
both  of  the  partners  are  deaf  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf 
offspring  than  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is 
deaf  and  the  other  is  a  hearing  person  ? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question  I  shall  pursue 
the  same  method  as  in  Chapter  I,  regarding  first  the 
3,078  marriages  of  a  year's  standing  or  longer,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  reported,  and  ascertaining  what  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  each  class  of  marriage  resulted  in 
deaf  offspring  ;  and,  secondly,  regarding  the  6,782  chil- 
dren born  from  these  marriages,  and  asceitaining  what 
number  and  proportion  of  the  children  born  from  each 
class  of  marriage  were  deaf. 

First,  regarding  the  marriages,  and  classifying  them 
with  respect  to  the  deafness  of  one  or  of  both  of  the 
partners  in  marriage,  the  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  of  each  class  of  which  the  results  have 
been  reported,  and  the  number  and  })erceutage  of  them 
resulting  in  deaf  offspring  (with  or  without  other  off- 
spring) : 

Table  X. 

,  MaBBIAGES  BBSlJIiTING 

;    Number        in  deaf  offhpbing. 
Marriages  of  the  deaf.  <         *]^ 


I  marriages.                      ■  Per- 

Number.  . 

oeutage. 

I 

I 

Both  partners  (leaf 2,377              220  9.255 

One  partner  deaf :  the  other  hearing.            59*.)                75  12.522 
One  partner  deaf:    the  other  unre- 

ported  whether  deaf  or  hearing 102                   5  4.1K)2 


Total 3,078  :KK)  9.74*; 

Begarding  next  the  cliihlniu  born  from  these  marriages, 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  born  from  marriages 
in  which  both  of  the  partnf^rs  wt^re  deaf,  the  number  born 
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from  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  deaf  and 
the  other  a  hearing  person,  and  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  deaf  children  bom  from  the  marriages  of  each  class : 


Table  XI. 


Number 

DXAF  OHTT.DBIW. 

Marriages  of  the  deaf.                       <>' 

children. 

Number. 

429 
151 

8 

Per- 
centage. 

Both  partDers  deaf 

One  partner  deaf ;  the  other  hearing . 
One  partner  deaf:   the  other  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing 

5,072 
1,532 
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8.458 
9.856 

4.494 

Total 

6,782 

588             8.670 

It  appears  from  Table  X  that  a  smaller  percentage  of 
marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  re- 
sulted in  deaf  offspring  than  of  marriages  in  which  one  of 
the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person  ;  and 
it  appears  from  Table  XI  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  deaf 
children  was  born  from  marriages  in  which  both  of  the 
partners  were  deaf  than  from  marriages  in  which  one  of 
the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person. 

The  second  question  proposed  at  the  outset  of  this  In- 
quiry, therefore,  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Tak- 
ing the  deaf  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  deafness,  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are 
deaf  are  not  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring  than 
marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf  and  the 
other  is  a  hearing  person. 

The  statistics  of  Tables  X  and  XI  are  remarkable.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  the  possible  intensification  of  the 
tendency  to  deafness  in  the  offspring  resulting  from  the 
union  of  **  like  with  like,"  which  will  be  considered  in  a 
future  chapter,  it  might  be  expected  that  with  both  part- 
ners deaf  the  liability  to  deafness  in  the  offspring  would 
be  twice  as  great  as  with  only  one  partner  deaf,  for  in  each 
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marriage  there  would  be  two  persons  to  transmit  the  physi- 
cal conditions  liable  to  result  in  deafness,  instead  of  only 
one  person ;  but  not  only  does  it  appear  from  these  tables 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  marriages  resulted  in  deaf 
offspring  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  deaf  children  was 
bom  where  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  than  where 
one  of  the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  per- 
son, bat  it  also  appears  that  the  proportion  of  deaf  chil- 
dren born  to  the  number  of  deaf  persons  married  was  far 
less  where  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  than  where  one 
of  the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person. 
This  is  still  more  apparent  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  number  of  deaf  persons  married  for  a  year  or 
longer  to  deaf  and  hearing  partners  respectively,  of  whose 
marriages  the  results  are  reported,  the  number  of  deaf 
children  born  from  these  marriages,  and  the  number  born 
to  every  100  deaf  married  persons  : 

Table  XII. 


Deaf  married  peraons. 


Dbat  childbbn. 


Number  of 
deaf  married 
personn. 


Number. 


Deaf  persons  married  to  deaf  part- 
ners  

Deaf  persons  married  to  hearing 
partners  

Deaf  persons  married  to  partners  un- 
reported whether  deaf  or  hearing. 


4,568 
585 
100 


429 

151 

8 


Total  • 


5,199 


588 


Number  bom 
to  every  100 
deaf  married 
persons. 


9.391 
25.812 

8.000 
11.310 


If  the  4,568  deaf  persons  who  married  deaf  partners  had 
married  hearing  partners  instead,  and  if  the  proportion  of 

•  Fifty  deaf  persons  were  married  both  to  deaf  and  hearing  partners, 
two  both  to  deaf  partners  and  partners  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing,  and  two  both  to  hearing  partners  and  partners  unreported 
whether  deaf  or  hearing. 
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deaf  children  born  of  such  marriages  had  been  as  large  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  585  deaf  persons  who  did  marry 
hearing  partners,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  number 
of  deaf  children  born  would  have  been  1,179  instead  of 
^  429.  It  appears  therefore  that,  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  deaf  children  liable  to  be  born  into  the  world,  it  is 
far  less  dangerous  for  the  deaf  to  marry  one  another  than 
it  is  for  them  to  marry  hearing  persons. 

Similar  results — but  less  striking,  because  derived  from  a 
smaller  number  of  cases — ^have  appeared  in  some,  not 
all,  of  the  previously  published  statistics  of  marri€iges  of 
the  deaf,  and  two  or  three  different  explanations  of  them 
have  been  proposed.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  an  English  writer 
who  has  given  considerable  study  to  the  subject  of  heredity, 
suggests,  in  explanation  of  the  small  percentage  of  deaf 
children  born  from  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  part- 
ners  were  deaf,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  ''  excess  having 
reversed  the  action  of  some  natural  law  in  development."* 
Dr.  Bell,  in  explanation  of  the  large  percentage  of  deaf 
children  born  from  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  part- 
ners was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person,  suggests 
that  in  a  majority  of  such  marriages  the  deaf  partner  was 
probably  congenitally  deaf,  and  the  hearing  partner  as  well 
as  the  deaf  partner  probably  belonged  to  a  family  con- 
taining deaf  persons.t  Dr.  Love,  of  Glasgow,  the  most 
recent  and  one  of  the  aeutest  and  most  discriminating  of 
the  writers  who  have  inquired  into  this  subject,  regards 
the  statistics  showing  a  larger  percentage  of  deaf  children 
from  marriages  in  which  only  one  of  the  partners  was  deaf 
as  exceptional,  but  adds  that  ''  when  it  does  happen  it  is 
probably  because  the  parents  do  not  represent  correctly 


♦W.  Sedowick,  "On  Sexual  Limitation  in  Hereditary  Disease,"  in 
*'  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ghirurgical  lieview,"  London,  1861,  vol. 
xxviii,  p.  204. 

t  A.  G.  Bell,  *'  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Human  Kace,"  Washington,  1884,  Reprint,  pp.  24-26. 
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the  tendency  to  deafness  in  their  respective  families.  For 
example,  two  hearing  members  representing  families  in 
which  the  tendency  to  hereditary  deafness  is  strong  will, 
if  they  marry,  have  a  larger  percentage  of  deaf  progeny 
than  two  deaf  persons  representing  families  in  which  the 
tendency  is  less  strongly  marked.  It  is  the  famil}'  history 
extending  through  many  generations,  not  the  personal 
history  of  the  parents,  which  must  guide  us  when  we  esti- 
mate the  chances  of  the  occurrence  of  deafness  in  the  ofl*- 
spring."* 

We  shall  be  better  prepared  to  estimate  the  value  of 
these  explanations,  and  of  any  others  that  may  be  offered, 
after  we  have  examined  the  classification  of  the  deaf  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  deafness. 
Their  consideration  is  therefore  deferred  to  a  future  chap- 
ter. "  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,"  as  Darwin 
says  in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Sedgwick's  suggestion  above 
quoted,  ''  In   the    present   state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 

safer  to  look  at  the  whole  case  as  simply  unintelligible."'^ 

E.  A.  F. 

[to  be  continued.  ] 


•J.  K.  Love,  **  Deaf  Mntism,  aCliuical  and  Pathological  Study,"  Glas- 
gow, 1896,  p.  87. 

to.  R.  Dabwin,  *'The  Variation  of  Animals  and  PlantK  under  Doinefl- 
tication,"  New  York,  1868,  vol.  ii,  p.  34. 


PAEAGRAPHS.— II.* 

The  Points  of  the  Compass. — Teach  the  points  of  ,^.^^ 
eompass  by  placing  a  sketch  of  the  rising  sun,  with  #- 
word  "  east "  under  it,  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  and  ^        .,  * 
setting  sun  or  some  feature  of  the  western  landscape 
the  western  side.     The  north  and  south  sides  are  ea   ^^^^y 
found  after  the  others  are  known.     Do  not  be  afrai(^  ^, 
imperfect  drawing.     As  delegations  from  all  classes  c^:^^^ 
to  the  articulation-room  for  instruction,  these  paragrapl^g 
will  be  found  to  refer,  and  be  applicable,  to  all  grades  of 
pupils. 


The  Sounds  ofo-u-g-h, — To  show  the  various  sounds 
**  o-u-g-h,"  this  sentence  was  written  on  the  black-boan 
^^  A\t\\ough   I    searched   the    tree  thorow^Aly,  and  eve^n 
climbed  through  the  hollow  trunk   up  to  the  hough,,      I 
only  hxovghi  back  honey  enough  for  cough  syrup."    Ar — ad 
then,  to  aid  in  pronouncing  it,  the  following  jingle  w  ^eis 
placed  under  it : 

I  stood  with  the  cows 

Under  the  hougJis 
Of  the  old  oak  tree  in  the  furrow. 

Then  brushed  oflF  the  snow 

And  sang— altho7/^/i 
I  knew  the  search  must  be  ihoroiLgh. 

Then  Tom  came  too, 

And  when  we  were  ihrough 
The  result  was  a  little  funny — 

We'd  only  enough 

Of  the  sticky  stuflF 
For  a  cough  syrup  made  of  honey. 

Ehymes  lend  no  inconsiderable  aid  to  memorizing,  anrf 


♦  Continued  from  the  February  number  of  the  AnnalM,  page  113. 
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>nally  they  are  to  be  found  on  our  wall-slates.  I 
stance  only  one  more,  because  the  children  aided  in 
'mation.  To  the  question  "  What  is  meant  by  a 
of  speech  ?  "  several  illustrations  were  given,  which 
resulted  in  this  bit  of  nonsense : 

My  Vegetable  Girl. 

A  tiny  maiden  I  saw  one  morn, 
With  "  eyes  of  potatoes  "  and  "  ears  of  corn," 
With  "skin  of  lily  "  and  "cheek  of  peach," 
And  "  fingers  of  ivy  "  with  which  to  reach. 
Her  "head  of  cabbage  "  all  covered  o*er 
With  ' '  maiden-hair  fern  '*  and  nothing  more. 
Her  •'  lips  of  cherry  "  were  red  and  sweet, 
I*m  sure  they  were  good  enough  to  eat. 
She  hud,  when  last  she  was  seen  by  me, 
"The  trunk,  the  limbs,  and  foot  "  of  a  tree. 
And — pierced,  perhaps,  by  Gupid*s  dart — 
She  hid  within  her  a  * '  bleeding  heart. " 
However,  I  left  her  quite  at  ease 
On  a  "  bed  of  lilies"  under  the  trees. 


2lonth8  and  Seasons. — In  a  previous  article  I  spoke 
3me-made  way  of  teaching  the  seasons.  Since  then 
I  devised  a  better  one,  which  has  proved  one  of  the 
>f  my  inani7nate  teachers.  On  the  wall  I  hung 
e  sheet  of  black  card-board  2  feet  by  3,  with 
ures  of  a  clock-face  placed  on  it  in  colored  crayons, 
and  2  are  in  white ;  3,  4,  and  5  are  green ;  6,  7, 
red ;  and  9,  10,  and  11  yellow.  I  used  Arabic, 
than  the  Roman  lettering,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tiny 
.  White  was  chosen  for  the  winter  season,  on  ac- 
of  snow  ;  green  for  the  new  growth  of  spring ;  red 
3  summer's  roses,  and  yellow  for  the  dying  leaves  of 
n.  The  index  finger  is  drawn  afresh  each  month  as 
ter  it,  and  always  in  the  color  of  the  month  to  which 
Qts.  The  following  diagram  will  give  a  better  idea 
ft'ords  of  the  plan  pursued: 
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Jieading  Lessons. — Do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  school- 
ead^r  for  reading  lessons.  Newspaper  clippings  afford 
Q  ei^^I^^^  variety  of  interesting  topics,  besides  accustom- 
cr  ttie  children  to  the  idea  that  they  can  find  enjoyable 
jm  ^  ^^  ttie  daily  papers.  The  following,  cut  from  a 
,<dian  newspaper,  proved  a  puzzler  for  a  moment  when 
Yiestion  was  asked  after  the  first  stanza,  *'  But  lohy 
Y^  there  nine  ?  "  In  the  poem  the  correct  spelling  fol- 
.^  ^he  incorrect,  but  the  lesson  is  a  better  one  when 
\ffg,  :xak  is  left  instead,  as  given  below  : 

The  Spbllino  Match. 

Ten  little  children,  standing  in  a  line — 
F-a-l-y— (fully),  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  puzzled  faces,  fearful  of  their  fate — 
C-i-1-l-y ,  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  pair  of  blue  eyes,  bright  as  stars  in  heaven — 
B-u-SHB-y ,  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  grave  heads  shaking  in  an  awful  fix— 
L-a--i-d-y ,  then  there  were  six. 

Six  eager  little  ones  determined  to  strive — 
D-u-  t-i-e ,  then  there  were  five. 

Five  hearts  so  anxious,  beating  more  and  more — 
8-c-o-l-a-r ,  then  there  were  four. 

Four  mouths  like  rosebuds  on  a  red  rose-tree — 
M-e-r-y ,  then  there  were  three. 

Three  pair  of  pink  ears,  listening  keen  and  true — 
0-n-l-€-y ,  then  there  were  two. 

Two  sturdy  laddies,  ready  both  to  run — 
T-u-r-k-y ,  then  there  was  one. 

One  head  of  yellow  hair,  shining  in  the  sun — 

H-e-r-o ,  the  spelling  match  was  won. 

— 8t.  Andrew^ 8  Paper, 

The  children  should  pronounce  the  word  after  spelling 
Vt,  in  order  to  make  the  line  of  the  correct  length.  Of 
course,  after  the  first  couplet,  the  class  comprehended  the 
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"joke"  and  was  then  interested  in  watching  for  the  mis- 
take in  each  succeeding  stanza. 


Abbremations, — Abbreviations  have  diiBferent  meanings, 
according  to  the  position  they  occupy.  "  St."  before  th^ 
noun  means  saint^  but  after  it  stands  for  %ireei :  "  St* 
John"— "John  St." 

They  are  also  sometimes  shown  by  a  period,  as  above, 
and  sometimes  by  an  apostrophe :  "am't,"  "rec'd,"  etc. 

"  How  can  we  tell  how  to  pronounce  *  Co.'  ?  Sometimes 
it  means  county  and  sometimes  coinpanyr 

If  "and"  is  used,  it  usually  means  company:  "Smith 
and  Co."  In  the  phrase  "The  Bridge  Co.,"  the  word 
"The"  is  the  distinguishing  mark. 

Let  the  following  be  read  aloud  (or  else  written  in  full)  : 

"  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  on  the  3rd  inst.,  but 
have  rec'd  no  reply.  He  has  a  long  acc't  on  my  books. 
The  am't  is  $25.00.  The  articles  bo't  were  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  <S:c.  He  lives  in  Oxford  Co.,  Penn.,  and  belongs  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hereafter  I  shall  send  the  articles 
C.  O.  D." 

Why  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the 
preceding  exercise  was  made  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  hav- 
ing a  dishonest  member  in  its  ranks  is  easily  explained. 
A  few  days  previous  to  this  lesson — and  in  fact  he  was 
the  direct  cause  of  it — a  pupil  gleefully  told  his  teacher 
that  the  Imkas  were  going  to  play  base-ball  with  the  Uks. 
(I  give  his  pronunciation.)  It  required  a  few  moments' 
thought  before  the  teacher  realized  that  the  game  was 
between  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  the  U.  C.'s,  or  University 
of  California  boys. 

Again,  has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the 
fact  that  "  Mr."  is  never  written  in  full  by  cultivated 
people  ?  How,  then,  is  a  deaf  pupil  to  know  that  it  is 
pronounced  Mis-ter  without  a  lesson  on  abbreviations? 
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liook  them  np.     You   will  find  more  than  one  curiosity 
among  them,  and  the  result  will  pay. 


A  Magnifying  Glass, — Keep  a  magnifying  glass  at 
hand — one  costing  a  couple  of  dollars  is  powerful  enough — 
and  when  a  flower  is  brought  into  the  school-room,  allow 
the  pupils  to  look  at  it  through  the  glass.  Note  the  dif- 
fering shapes  of  the  anthers  of  one  flower  from  another. 
They  know  the  parts  of  the  flower  already  from  the  draw- 
ing of  "A  Typical  Plant "  hanging  on  the  wall  and  will  be 
delighted  to  search  for  new  shapes.  At  one  time  I  had 
drawings  of  nine  diiBfering  anthers  on  the  reference  slate. 
Tet  I  am  not  teaching  botany,  nor  even  spending  any 
special  time  on  flowers,  but  I  am  pointing  out  beauti- 
ful things  and  laying  a  foundation  of  a  love  and  delight  in 
them.  The  expression  of  pleased  surprise  that  dawns  on 
a  pupil's  face  as  he  sees  things  he  never  dreamed  of  before 
will  more  than  repay  the  few  moments  spent  in  the  exam- 
ination, and  all  things  thereafter  will  be  handled  with  a 
daintier  touch  because  of  the  knowledge  that  they  may 
hold  things  as  yet  unseen. 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  may  be  directed  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  works  of  God  and  man.  The  stronger 
the  glass  used  in  looking  at  the  works  of  God,  the  more 
beautiful  they  are,  whereas,  when  the  glass  is  applied  to 
things  made  by  man,  all  their  defects  and  deficiencies  be- 
come apparent. 

L.  MOFFAT, 

Ini<tru4itor  in  tJie  (.California  Instituti/m, 

Berkeley^  California, 
[to  be  continued.] 


THE  CONFEKENCE  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

The  American  School,  at  Hartford, 

For  the  Deaf, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  2,  1896. 

As  the  replies  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
dated  January  20,  1896,  asking  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  holding  a  meeting  of  the 
Conference  this  year,  do  not  indicate  any  general  desire 
for  such  a  meeting,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  special  rea- 
son for  holding  one,  the  Committee  have  decided  unani- 
mously that  it  is  not  best  to  call  one  in  1896. 

JOB  WILLIAMS, 
Chairman  of  thf  RxeeuUve  Comtm'tUe  of  the  Conference  of 

SuperinUndenU  and  Principal  of  A  merican 

Schools  far  the  I)eqf. 


THE  FIFTH  SUMMEK  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 

1225  West  College  Ave., 
Jacksonville,  III.,  Feb,  5,  1896. 

The  Fifth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  will  be 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  July  1-10,  1896,  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  last  year  having  been  omitted 
out  of  compliment  to  the  American  Convention  of  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf. 

The  programme  for  the  Fifth  Summer  Meeting,  which 
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is  DOW  in  course  of  preparation  by  a  competent  commit- 
tee, will  be  announced  in  due  season,  and  will  present  the 
names  of  excellent  speakers  and  workers  who  will  afford 
profit  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  very  important 
branch  of  instruction. 

The  Association  comprising  among  its  members  per- 
sons who  practise  all  methods  of  instruction,  and  being 
friendly  to  all  and  hostile  to  none,  the  relative  value  of 
various  methods  will  not  be  introduced  or  entertained  as 
subjects  of  discussion. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion have  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association 
their  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sum- 
mer Meeting.  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter  has  been  appointed 
local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  will  shortly  issue 
a  circular  of  information  giving  details  of  arrangements. 
Persons  desiring  further  information  may  address  inquir- 
ies to  Dr.  Crouter. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  all  persons  interested  in  the  spe- 
cial work  of  the  Association  and  cognate  subjects  will  be 
present. 

A  most  profitable  and  pleasant  occasion  is  anticipated. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT, 
Prenident  oftJie  Ainerican  AanociuWon  to  Promote 

the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Algiers  (Africa)  ^School, — The  Cross  JSchool  Magazine  of 
January-February,  1896,  gives  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  Ware,  wife  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Barrow-in- 
FumesB,  in  which  she  mentions  a  visit  to  a  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Algiers,  Africa.  She  says  the  pupils  "  read  the  lips  very 
well,  and  did  some  sums  and  some  dictation  and  some  geog- 
raphy.'' 

American  School. — The  Rev.  William  Gurney  Jenkins,  an 
instructor  in  the   School,  died  March  3,  1896,  of  bronchial 
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pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  % 
native  t)f  Wales,  but  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Western  Reserve  College  and  studied 
for  the  ministry  in  Lane  Seminary,  but  an  affection  of  the 
throat  prevented  him  from  entering  that  profession.  He  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Arkansas  Institute  in  February,  1876,  and 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Caruthers, 
was  appointed  principal.  From  1878  to  1885  he  taught  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  from  the  latter  date  until  his 
death  was  an  instructor  in  this  School.  He  was  a  man  of 
scholarly  tastes  and  high  character,  a  faithful  and  successful 
teacher,  an  interesting  speaker,  and  an  original,  dear,  and 
forcible  writer,  as  many  pages  of  the  Annals  testify.  Besides 
his  contributions  to  this  periodical,  he  wrote  for  some  of  the 
papers  for  the  deaf  under  the  name  of  '^  Gurpey,'^  and  was  the 
author  of  the  **  Talks  and  Stories ''  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  deaf  by  the  American  School.  His  death  is  a  serious  loss 
not  only  to  this  School  but  to  the  entire  profession. 

Arkansas  Institute, — Miss  Mary  H.  Carroll,  late  of  the 
McCowen  Orcd  School,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  ar- 
ticulation department  in  place  of  Miss  Adah  Saunders,  who 
resigned  to  accept  a  situation  in  the  Mississippi  Institution. 

Chicago  Day-Schools, — Miss  Susie  M.  Beaman,  an  experi- 
enced teacher  of  the  McCowen  School,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Miss  Montgomery  in  the  oral  school  opened  in 
the  Yale  Building  last  January. 

Clarke  School. — Mr.  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration, died  March  1,  1896,  at  the  age  of  81.  Mr.  Dudley 
was  peculiarly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  from  hav- 
ing a  deaf  daughter.  Being  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislafcui'e  when  application  was  made  for  the  charter  of  this 
School  in  1867,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  the  question  under  consideration.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  corporators  of  the  School,  and  from  1883  until  his  death 
was  president  of  the  corporation.  Always  active  in  promoting 
the  educationcd  interests  of  the  deaf,  he  was  especially  promi- 
nent in  his  opposition  to  their  claHsification  with  the  insane 
and  paupers  as  objects  of  public  charity.  The  dropping  of 
the  word  "  dumb  "  from  the  titles  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf, 
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our  Ck>nYention,  and  the  Annals,,  was  largely  due  to  his  influ- 
ence. His  last  legislative  effort,  the  success  of  which  became 
imown  to  him  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  was  the  change 
of  the  name  of  this  school  from  "  Institution  "  to  *'  School." 

Halifax  Institution, — The  handsome  new  building  recently 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000  was  formally  opened  on 
the  27th  of  Januai*y  last.  Addresses  were  made  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Daly  and  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

Illinois  Institution. — The  new  fire-proof  building  for  small 
boys  was  completed  and  opened  in  February,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  pupils  have  been  admitted.  Miss  Bums,  of  Paris, 
Illinois,  has  been  appointed  kindergartner. 

In  March  a  careful  examination  of  the  ears  of  all  the  pupils 
was  begun  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Holmes,  an  eminent  aurist  of  Cincin- 
nati, assisted  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Adams,  of  Jacksonville.  Hence- 
forth this  important  duty,  which  in  this  Institution,  as  in  most 
of  our  schools,  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected,  will  re- 
ceive due  attention. 

Superintendent  Walker  has  a  vtduable  article  on  "The  Mo- 
dicum of  Hearing  of  Deaf-Mutes ;  How  to  use  It  and  How  to 
Improve  It,"  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Fortniffhtly  of  March 
2,  1896. 

Iowa  School. — In  addition  to  his  duties  as  instructor  in  the 
gymnasium,  Mr.  David  Ryan,  Jr.,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
teacher  in  the  school -room. 

Kentucky  School. — Mr.  Eddy  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year  on  account  of  his  health. 
His  place  is  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Harvey  P.  Grow, 
M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet 
College,  and  late  instructor  in  the  Washington  State  School. 

Minnesota  School. — Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  School  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  under 
whose  wise  and  efficient  administration  it  has  grown  from 
small  beginnings  to  be  one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country, 
will  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  James  N.  Tate,  who  has  had  nineteen  years' 
successful  experience  as  teacher,  assistant  superintendent,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School. 
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Missouri  School. — Mr.  Tate  has  resigned  the  office  of  super- 
intendent to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Minnesota  School. 
He  will  have  a  worthy  successor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  R 
Dobyns,  a  teacher  in  this  School  from  1874  to  1877,  then 
teacher  and  afterwards  principal  of  the  Texas  School,  and 
since  1881  superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  Institution. 

Owing  to  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  pupils  and  an 
insufficient  appropriation  for  current  expenses,  the  School 
will  close  this  year  on  May  13,  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

N'eio  York  Instittit  ion  for  Improved  Instruction. — Mr.  Max 
Eglau,  for  several  years  past  teacher  of  oil  painting,  was 
brutally  murdered  in  his  studio  in  the  Institution  on  the  tenth 
of  February  last.  Twenty  blows  were  inflicted  upon  him  with 
a  club  and  a  shovel.  The  motive  of  the  crime  seems  to  have 
been  robbery,  as  the  artist's  purse  containing  $136  was  found 
hidden  in  the  cellar.  Severed  pupils  were  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion, but  they  were  able  to  establish  their  innocence,  and  at 
present  the  murderer  is  still  undiscovered.  While  the  sus- 
pected pupils  were  under  arrest  some  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers furnished  a  striking  illustration  of  the  prevailing 
ignorance  concerning  the  deaf  by  devoting  columns  to  the 
moroseness,  anger,  revenge,  cruelty,  lack  of  conscience,  etc., 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  deaf.  In  this  connection 
they  quoted  freely,  but  without  credit,  from  Dr.  I.  L.  Feet's 
valuable  treatise  on  '^  The  Psychical  Status  and  Criminal  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Totally  Uneducated  Deaf  and  Dumb,''  pub- 
lished in  the  A?uials  twenty-four  years  ago,  erroneously  ap- 
plying to  the  deaf  as  a  class  Dr.  Feet's  description  of  some 
of  the  totally  uneducated. 

Ohio  Institution. — A  bill  has  passed  the  State  legislature 
providing  that  pupils  may  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
allowed  to  remain  twelve  years.  "  The  term  was  only  three 
years  when  the  Institution  was  opened  in  1829.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  four  years  in  1833,  to  five  in  1834,  to  seven  in 
1843,  and  to  ten  in  186G." 

An  auricular  department  has  been  established,  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Sites,  late  matron,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  it.     Before  entering  upon  her  new  duties,  Mrs. 
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Sites  will  take  a  course  of  training  in  the  Nebraska  School. 
Mrs.  Cora  Jones,  wife  of  the  superintendent,  succeeds  Mrs. 
Sites  as  matron. 

Mrs.  Martha  F.  Whitman,  formerly  matron  of  this  Institu> 
tion  for  eighteen  years,  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  residence  of 
her  son,  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  in  Rochester,  New  York,  February 
27,  1896,  at  the  age  of  76.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1892  Mrs.  Whitman  has  made  her  home  with  her  son  in  the 
Western  New  York  Institution,  where,  as  formerly  in  Ohio, 
she  was  greatly  beloved  by  officers  and  pupils. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Dr.  Crouter  says,  in  his  last 
annual  report,  that  the  experiment  begun  two  years  ago  of 
dispensing  with  signs  in  the  manual  department,  except  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  course,  has  been  continued  during  the 
past  year  with  most  encouraging  results.  **  The  pupils,  offi- 
cers, and  instructors  use  English  constantly  in  their  inter- 
course. That  language  has  been  found  fully  adequate  to  every 
condition  and  purpose  of  instruction.  Signs  are  no  longer 
relied  upon  to  tide  the  teacher  over  a  difficult  passage,  to  ex- 
plain a  new  word  or  phrase,  or  to  make  clearer  some  abstruse 
thought ;  simple,  plain  English  has  been  found  fully  equal  to 
all  these  emergencies.  The  most  marked  as  well  as  the  most 
pleasing  results  have  attended  the  work  among  the  duller  and 
more  backward  pupils,  with  whom  it  had  tdways  been  sup- 
posed that  the  use  of  signs  was  absolutely  indispensable. 
These  children  are  actually  using  the  English  language  to  ex- 
press their  ideas,  and  if  such  minds  may  be  reached  through 
the  application  of  the  method  there  can  be  no  fear  of  the  re- 
sult with  stronger  and  more  advanced  pupils."  Mr.  Booth 
bears  equally  emphatic  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

Rhode  Island  Instltnte. — The  Gener«d  Assembly  has  ap- 
propriated $5,000  to  complete  the  new  buildings  now  in 
process  of  construction. 

Ulster  {Ireland)  InHlitntion. — Dr.  J.  H.  Brown,  a  valued 
instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institution,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Ontario,  Western  Ponnsylvauia,  and  Kansas  schools,  has 
been  elected  principal.  He  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in 
August. 
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Utah  School, — The  Deseret  Eagle  says  that  "  with  the  ad- 
vent of  statehood  this  School  falls  heir  to  100,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  school  to  be  established  for  the  blind  to  a  like 
amount.  As  the  constitution  provides  for  the  conducting  of 
the  two  schools  under  the  same  management,  the  combined 
institution  has  200,000  acres  of  land  to  its  credit.'' 

By  a  recent  act  of  incorporation  the  School,  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  is  made  an  independent  body  corporate  with  the  name 
of  the  "  Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  One 
section  of  the  act  provides  that  '^  the  superintendent  of  the 
School  shall  be  a  competent  expert  educator  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  acquainted  with  the  school  management  and  class  in- 
struction of  deaf-mute  children/'  Another  excellent  provision 
is  that  ^'  no  partisan  political  or  sectarian  religious  doctrine 
shall  be  required  as  a  qucdification  of  any  pupil,  instructor, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  School." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  SEMI-MUTE,  having  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  of  several  years 
experience  in  teaching,  wishes  to  reenter  the  profession. 
Best  references.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Afinals,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted,  by  a  male  teacher  (hearing)  of  long  experience,  a 
position  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  The  best  of  references. 
Address  B.  T.  Benated,  Praii'ie  du  Chien,  Wis. 


Olof  Hanson,  Architect,  Theopold  Block,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Schools,  Residences,  Public  Buildings.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 
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JUNE,  1896. 


WILLIAM  GURNEY  JENKINS. 

During  the  period  now  bordering  on  eighty  years  since 
the  noble  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  in  this  country  first 
began,  it  has  been  richly  blessed  of  God  by  the  judicious 
and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  a  great  many  forceful,  earnest, 
and  devoted  men  and  women.  Among  these  the  late 
William  Gurney  Jenkins  held  a  high  and  worthy  place. 
In  his  untimely  death  the  Hartford  School  for  the  Deaf 
has  lost  an  efficient  instructor,  the  whole  profession  an 
able  co-worker,  and  the  deaf  everywhere  both  an  earnest 
champion  and  a  faithful  friend. 

He  was  only  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and 
had  but  just  completed  twenty  years  of  service  in  this  field 
of  work  when  the  summons  came,  yet  he  had  become  well 
known  throughout  the  profession  by  the  vigor  and  grace 
of  his  pen.  His  articles  in  the  Annals  during  the  last 
ten  years  and  more  revealed  a  man  of  keen  intellect, 
copious  and  exact  vocabulary,  clear  and  forcible  style, 
strong  convictions,  and  fearless  heart.  He  quailed  before 
no  manner  of  foe  and  declined  no  gage  of  battle.  "  Stand 
firm  for  the  right  and  no  surrender,"  may  be  regarded  as 
his  watchword  in  every  controversy.  On  the  question  of 
methods  his  position  may  be  defined  as  conservatively 
radical,  for  he  was  resolved  not  only  to  hold  fast  that 
ivhich  past  and  present  experience  has  proved  to  be  good, 
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but  also  to  welcome  and  adopt  that  which  in  varying 
degree  has  been  rendered  practicable  and  useful  by  the 
wider  opportunities  of  recent  years. 

For  the  inglorious  occupation  of  fighting  men  of  straw 
he  had  no  taste,  but  in  a  good  fight  with  a  real  antagonist 
he  delighted  to  try  conclusions.  Though  his  rapier  was 
sharp,  its  point  was  not  poisoned.  The  thrust  that  deftly 
pierced  some  weak  point  in  an  opponent's  armor  was 
aimed  by  a  true  knight,  who  would  not  demean  himself 
and  his  cause  by  bandying  such  scurrilous  epithets  as  are 
the  last  resort  of  a  common  mind. 

But  the  products  of  his  pen  were  by  no  means  limited 
to  subjects  of  a  militant  nature.  They  often  included  the 
results  of  close  observation  and  careful  study  by  an  acute 
and  discerning  mind.  Besides  more  elaborate  articles 
prepared  for  the  Annals,  or  to  be  read  in  Convention,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  less  formal  communications 
for  the  weekly  deaf-mute  press.  These  contributions, 
humorous,  sentimental,  polemical,  or  practical,  as  occasion 
required,  were  dashed  oflF  and  signed  "  Gurney."  Serious 
composition  he  sometimes  affirmed  to  be  for  him  a  difficult 
task.  It  is  certain  that  what  was  such  a  pleasure  to  read 
did  not  leave  his  hand  without  frequent  previous  revision. 
His  writing  was  generally  carried  on  with  his  children 
playing  around  him,  and  the  noise  never  seemed  to  disturb 
him.  His  book  entitled  ''  Talks  and  Stories,"  prepared 
for  deaf  children,  has  had  a  large  sale. 

Since  Mr.  Jenkins'  death  some  of  those  who  intimately 
knew  him  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  he  sometimes 
gave  expression  to  his  thoughts  in  verse.  Most  of  these 
productions  were  written  in  celebration  of  family  anniver- 
saries or  to  accompany  some  little  gift  to  an  intimate  friend, 
but  several  are  of  real  literary  merit.  He  kept  up  his 
knowledge  of  Latin,  read  French  with  facility,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  study  of  language,  history,  and 
psychology.  He  was  an  eager  observer  of  the  successive 
steps  in  the  mental  growth  of  his  own  and  other  children. 
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It  was  not  with  observation  that  this  clear-sighted 
friend  of  the  deaf  entered  upon  his  work.  There  may 
not  have  been  at  first  a  very  marked  indication  of  the 
high  place  he  was  to  attain  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
champion  of  the  deaf.  A  certain  degree  of  success,  how- 
ever, in  any  sphere  of  work  may  safely  be  predicted  for 
any  one  who,  in  addition  to  the  possession  of  a  high  moral 
purpose  and  a  resolute  will,  has  behind  him  a  youth-time 
of  struggle  and  the  pre-natal  blessing  of  a  sturdy  and  godly 
ancestry. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  born  in  Wales,  at  Dowlais,  near  Mer- 
thyr  Tydvil,  August  20, 1848.  The  rugged  scenery  of  the 
little  principality  whose  children  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  heroic  and  splendid  achievement  in  every  part  of 
the  world  could  have  had  little  if  any  influence  upon  him, 
for  when  William,  the  fifth  of  ten  children,  was  but  two 
years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  Witton  Park,  near 
Bishop  Auckland,  Durham.  Here,  doubtless,  much  of  the 
home-talk  was  carried  on  in  the  Welsh  language,  for 
William  acquired  enough  knowledge  of  it  to  be  able  to 
read  it  and  converse  in  it.  I  have  not  infrequently  heard 
bim  alone  in  his  school-room  at  recess  give  his  buoyant 
feelings  expression  by  singing  snatches  of  some  Welsh 
song.  At  my  request  his  brother,  Bev.  John  M.  Jenkins, 
of  New  London,  Penn.,  has  furnished  me  with  some  inter- 
esting facts  pertaining  to  William's  early  life.  He  writes  : 
"The  most  potent  factor  next  to  the  grace  of  God  in 
shaping  our  lives  was  the  influence  of  a  godly  mother. 
She  belonged  to  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  church,  into 
which  all  the  children  were  born  and  all  but  two  were 
baptized.  From  early  life  my  brother  had  shown  great 
aptitude  for  teaching.  Hence  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
became  a  pupil-teacher  in  Government  schools  at  a  small 
remuneration.  This  pupil-teacherHhi]>  was  a  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship intended  as  a  pre]>aration  for  entrance  into 
a  collie,  with  the   view  of   becoming  in  turn  the  head 
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master  or  superintendent  of  a  school.  A  course  of  study 
was  mapped  out  for  the  five  years  of  apprenticeship,  in 
which  a  rigid  examination  was  to  be  passed  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  From  a  cliild  he  delighted  to  serve  others. 
He  lived  for  others  more  than  for  himself.  He  always 
loved  work.  He  was  never  known  to  do  anything  by  halves. 
What  he  did,  he  did  with  his  might.  He  was  one  of  a 
band  of  young  men  who  formed  a  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  for  the  study  of  such  books  as  Butler's  Analogy. 
Several  of  these  are  to-day  occupying  positions  as  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  in  England." 

During  this  time  of  pupil-teachership  William  attended 
the  Episcopal  church,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  gov- 
erning that  position,  and  he  received  confirmation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  His  clear  voice  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  a  choir-boy. 

In  December,  1868,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
came  with  his  brother  John  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whither 
their  father  had  preceded  them.  Within  less  than  a  year, 
in  the  fall  of  1869,  he  entered  Western  Reserve  College, 
and  proved  himself  a  faithful  and  painstaking  student. 
To  work  his  way  through  cost  him  hard  work,  for  his 
parents  were  only  in  moderate  circumstances.  He  grad- 
uated in  the  spring  of  1874,  taking  the  second  honor  in 
his  class,  and  his  salutatory  address  in  Latin  was  a  eulogy 
on  President  Hitchcock,  who  had  died  during  the  year. 
While  in  college  he  spent  one  or  two  summer  vacations  as 
a  colporteur  in  Kentucky,  carrying  a  supply  of  Bibles  and 
religions  books  to  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  gift  as  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  require.  Riding  from  place  to 
place  and  entering  rude  cabins,  he  accepted  such  limited 
accommodation  and  plain  fare  as  the  hospitable  occupants 
could  furnish,  sometimes  sharing  at  night  the  only  sleep- 
ing room  with  the  parents  and  their  flock  of  children  ; 
holding  social  meetings  wherever  he  could  gather  a  few 
persons  together;  also  ministering  words  of  comfort  to 
the  sick,  and  performing  the  last  rites  over  the  dead. 
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In  September,  1874,  he  entered  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  min- 
ister in  the  Presbyterian  church.  But  he  was  already 
suffering  from  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the  throat  akin  to 
hay-fever,  from  which  he  was  destined  to  suffer  intensely 
almost  every  succeeding  year  of  his  life.  This  so  affected 
his  voice  as  to  compel  him  to  fear  that  he  might  have  to 
take  up  some  other  calling — a  fear  upon  which  he  had 
often  opened  his  mind  to  President  Cutler,  of  Western 
Heserve.  Just  at  this  time  the  hand  of  Providence  seemed 
to  point  him  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf.  Principal 
Caruthers  of  the  Arkansas  School  was  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  failing  health,  and  appealed  to  his  friend 
President  Cutler  to  send  a  young  man  to  his  help.  He 
fixed  upon  W.  G.  Jenkins  and  advised  him  to  go,  assuring 
him  that  it  was  a  missionary  field  in  which  any  man  might 
feel  it  an  honor  to  labor.  So,  in  February,  1876,  Mr. 
Jenkins  left  Lane  Seminary  and  began  at  Little  Rock  the 
work  that  was  to  absorb  his  best  energies  for  the  rest  of 
bis  life,  his  single  knowledge  of  methods  being  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  two-hand  alphabet  learned  years  before 
from  a  deaf  playmate. 

Entering  with  ardor  this  new  sphere  of  work,  he  soon 
became  a  proficient  sign-maker,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Caruthers,  which  occurred  the  following  Septeml>er,  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  s/rhool.  Mean- 
while, in  the  summer  of  1876,  he  had  married  Mins  Lillie 
Heath,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  visit  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  constituted  their  wedding  trip.  Tlie  air  at  the 
South,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him,  for  he  l>eeame  sub- 
ject to  congestive  cfailh>.  While  att^.-nding  the  Ninth  C^uj- 
vention,  at  Columbuis,  in  Aajruht,  l'*78,  he  rea/I  a  paf/er  on 
"  Pestalozzi  and  hiij  yihXhfAn^'  snA  there  rna/le  an  engage- 
ment with  Principal  Y^ynXer,  of  the  PennHyJrania  In*tita- 
tion,  to  become  a  t^a^crL^r  yiiA^r  him,  Vor  Mr,  Ff^nt^r  he 
always  felt  the  highest  re$^ard,  and  njaimei'l  one  of  bin  ttfjtiH 
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after  him,  while  among  the  teachers  of  that  school  he 
made  friendships  that  were  always  cherished.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1885,  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  American  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  readily  adapted 
himself  to  new  surroundings  and  to  the  use  of  methods 
somewhat  divergent  from  those  with  which  he  had  be- 
come familiar.  His  career  of  almost  eleven  years  in  this 
school  was  one  of  perceptible  progress  from  year  to  year, 
and  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  as  an  efficient  teacher.  To 
a  natural  love  of  teaching  he  added  a  tender,  personal  in- 
terest in  the  unfortunate.  He  worked  with  an  energy 
that  seemed  tireless  and  an  enthusiasm  that  the  most  in- 
different pupil  could  not  resist.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  thorough  believer  in  and  a  fearless 
advocate  of  the  Eclectic  System.  Towards  speech  for  the 
deaf  he  was  not  simply  tolerant  but  earnestly  friendly.  A 
large  part  of  his  class-room  work  was  conducted  orally  or 
by  speech,  accompanied  by  signs  or  manual  spelling.  In 
his  chapel  expositions  of  sacred  truth,  his  forceful  signs 
were  an  index  of  his  own  vigorous  mind  and  an  exponent 
of  the  hold  which  that  truth  had  upon  his  own  heart. 

As  a  preacher,  for  he  frequently  accepted  invitations  to 
that  form  of  service,  he  was  clear,  earnest,  and  winning. 
Much  of  that  service  was  done  without  pecuniary  reward, 
and  at  the  cost  of  considerable  personal  inconvenience. 
For  the  little  church  at  Sunset,  Deer  Isle,  Maine,  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  summer  vacations,  he 
gladly  did  what  he  could,  and  about  two  years  before  his 
death  obtained  ordination  by  the  Westchester  Presbytery 
of  New  York  that  he  might  be  duly  qualified  to  administer 
all  the  Christian  ordinances  among  the  people  there.  There 
is  indeed  reason  to  fear  that  intensity  of  thought  and  action 
too  rapidly  exhausted  his  vital  forces  and  left  him  an  easy 
prey  to  disease  when  once  it  fastened  itself  upon  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  trip 
to  Europe.     From  this  he  anticipated  great  pleasure,  but 
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the  charm  that  had  liogered  in  memory  around  once 
familiar  places  was  gone,  for  many  of  the  friends  of  youth 
had  departed,  while  ill-health  and  separation  from  his 
own  family  detracted  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  Jenkins'  social  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  his 
associates  in  labor.  Hopeful,  clieery,  courageous,  he  met 
the  ills  of  life  with  fortitude.  When,  in  June,  1895,  it 
became  necessary  that  he  should  submit  to  a  serious 
sui^cal  operation,  he  calmly  set  his  house  in  order  and 
was  cheerful  to  the  last  moment.  From  that  ordeal, 
through  the  skill  and  care  of  surgeon  and  nurse,  his  re- 
covery was  so  speedy  and  thorough  that  he  had  reason  to 
hope  for  many  years  of  further  usefulness.  Indeed,  he 
had  little  or  no  idea  during  his  last  sickness  that  it  would 
terminate  fatally,  for  on  one  occasion,  when  his  wife's  face 
betrayed  her  fears,  he  bade  her  be  hopeful,  saying,  **  If 
God  had  wished  to  take  me,  he  would  have  taken  me  last 
June.     I  feel  sure  that  he  has  work  yet  for  me  to  do." 

The  bronchial  attack  to  which  from  the  first  he  found 
it  hard  to  submit,  he  tried  to  consider  of  little  account 
compared  with  the  claim  his  work  had  upon  him,  but  it 
fastened  itself  on  him  more  persistently  till  pneumonia 
supervened  and  the  end  was  near.  Towards  midnight  of 
Tuesday,  March  3d,  he  entered  into  rest,  leaving,  besides 
his  wife,  three  sons,  respectively  seventeen,  thirteen,  and 
nine  years  of  age.  The  little  daughter  whose  presence 
had  brought  a  flood  of  sunshine  was  called  away  a  year 
before  his  own  departure. 

The  words  of  just  eulogy  spoken  at  the  funeral  service 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell,  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  which  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  family  had  attended 
since  coming  to  Hartford,  found  a  loving  response  in  the 
hearts  of  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  officers  of  the  school, 
aU  of  whom  were  present-  The  sincere  regrets  spoken  by 
friends  and  neighV>ors ;  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Salem  Society  of  the   Deaf,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
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Boston  Society,  he  took  his  turn  in  ministering  the  gospel 
at  stated  times ;  and  the  numerous  tributes  of  respect  for 
his  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  that  found  spontaneous  expres- 
sion in  periodicals  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  land,  indicate 
the  place  he  held  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him. 
To  those  nearest  and  dearest  he  has  left  the  priceless 
legacy  of  a  good  name  ;  to  all  that  knew  him,  a  record  of 
probity,  fidelity,  and  noble  purpose ;  and  to  the  deaf,  for 
whom  he  labored  with  unstinted  self-devotion,  an  un- 
swerving and  courageous  advocacy  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  for  their  highest  good — an  advocacy  the  value  and 
sincerity  of  which  they  were  quick  to  admire. 

1B£L  S.  CLARK, 
Instructor  in  the  American  School  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CHICAGO  MANUAL  TEAINING 

SCHOOLS. 

This  visit  was  made  last  November.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  more  than  a  general  sketch  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  schools.  The  instruction  given  to  such 
large  numbers  is  made  possible  by  rotation  of  classes. 

English  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  West  Side ; 
H.  R.  Robinson,  superintendent ;  a  public  school  for  boys ; 
attendance,  four  hundred ;  average  age,  fifteen  and  a  half 
years;  time  given  to  manual  instruction,  two  hours  per 
day.  This  school  has  been  in  operation  about  five  j'ears, 
and  is  rather  a  growth  than  one  that  has  been  fitted  up 
all  at  once.  According  to  grade,  its  equipment  is  second 
to  none  in  the  country,  its  tools  and  machinery  having 
cost  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

As  I  was  guided  through  by  Superintendent  Robinson, 
I  was  tilled  with  admiration  at  the  orderly  arrangement 
and  the  marked  attention  bestowed  on  every  needed  de- 
tail. 
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In  the  wood-working  room,  with  benches  for  the  accom- 
modation of  seventy-four  boys,  were  a  large  number  doing 
work  which  consisted  of  instruction  in  how  to  use  the 
plane  and  the  saw,  to  sharpen  and  care  for  tools,  to  measure, 
to  join,  and  to  apply  working  drawings  according  to  speci- 
fied measurements  and  manner  of  construction.  In  the 
wood-turning  room,  where  some  twenty  boys  were  working, 
it  was  intensely  interesting  to  watch  with  what  precision  and 
neatness  they  held  their  chisels  to  the  revolving  wood  and 
soon  turned  out  beautiful  forms  fi'om  ungainly  blocks.  In 
the  foundry  were  a  great  variety  of  patterns,  and  several 
moulds  were  just  then  ready  to  receive  some  molten  brass 
that  was  being  taken  from  the  furnace.  The  blacksmith 
shop  was  provided  with  twenty-four  forges  and  a  steam- 
hammer.  Here  on  the  anvils  were  different  pieces  of  iron 
or  steel  being  welded  into  shape.  Tlius,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  in  a  school-house 
a  splendid  illustration  of  brain  and  brawn  going  hand  in 
hand  in  obedience  to  the  will. 

In  the  machine  shop  were  some  thirty  lathes,  and  there 
could  be  seen  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  finely  exe- 
cuted work  of  the  school,  in  the  form  of  screw-cutting, 
filing,  chipping,  and  inlaying. 

The  designing  and  drafting  department  presented  a 
most  interesting  study  of  theoretical,  surface,  and  con- 
struction drawings,  both  architectural  and  mechanical.  I 
must  not  omit  to  state  that  seven  boys  from  the  West  Side 
Chicago  Day-School  for  the  Deaf  are  taking  their  places 
with  thre  rest  here  in  joinery  and  wood-turning. 

Nothing  in  the  above  school  is  made  to  sell,  and  what 
cannot  be  made  use  of  is  given  to  the  boys.  They  make 
some  of  their  own  tools  and  simple  machinery,  such  as 
wood-turning  lathes,  and  do  most  of  the  repairing.  A 
small  steam-engine  was  also  seen  that  had  been  made  in 
the  school. 

Jewish  Training  School,  91  Judd  street ;  G.  Bamberger, 
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superintendent ;  attendance,  nine  hundred  ;  time  given  to 
manual  instruction,  from  about  two  to  three  hours  a 
week. 

This  is  not  an  establishment  to  perpetuate  Jewish  in- 
stitutions, either  religious  or  social ;  but  to  turn  the  Jew 
against  what  the  authorities  term  "  the  corrupted  language, 
wretched  surroundings,  and  abominable  pedagogical 
methods  of  the  *  Cheder,'  and  to  counteract  his  intense  in- 
tellectual tendencies,  his  bias  for  petty  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  his  indifference  to  manual  labor,"  which  they 
declare  cannot  be  done  by  the  public  schools.  It  thus 
aims  to  raise  the  Jew  to  a  higher  social  plane  and  to  more 
profitable  and  dignilied  employment  by  imparting  to  him 
manual  and  technical  skill  which  will  broaden  his  oppor- 
tunities and  finally  Americanize  him. 

The  school  begins  manual  training  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  carries  it  far  enough  to  reveal  in  the  children  of  the 
highest  classes,  who  could  not  be  much  under  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  "the  vocation  in  life  for  which  they  are  by  nature 
best  endowed."  It  would  be  impossible  without  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  kindergarten  department  to 
even  hegin  to  tell  of  the  great  variety  and  excellence  of 
the  work  done  in  that  line. 

Next,  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  eight  years  and  under, 
do  work  in  sloyd,  making  wall-brackets  with  the  use  of 
the  saw,  plane,  and  rule  on  benches  that  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  the  worker.  After  this  course  is  completed, 
the  boys  and  girls  separate,  the  former  going  to  the  wood- 
working room  and  the  latter  to  the  sewing-room. 

According  to  their  ages,  the  boys,  with  the  aid  of  work- 
ing drawings  and  such  tools  as  the  knife,  hand -saw,  plane, 
chisel,  try-square,  gauge,  and  gouge,  make  fancy  boxes, 
carve  and  turn  out  joinery  and  inlaid  work,  miniature 
window-sashes  and  stairways,  and  many  other  articles. 

In  needlework  the  girls  have,  for  beginning  work,  the 
running,  basting,  top-sewing,  hemming,  and  back  stitch, 
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and  patching,  darning,  embroidery,  and  mending.  In  the 
third  grade  they  begin  drafting  and  cutting,  taking  each 
other's  measures.  The  last  step  that  is  required  of  them 
is  the  making  of  their  own  graduating  dresses  without  in- 
struction. It  may  not  be  out  of  phice  here  to  state  that 
they  are  expected  to  keep  their  own  clothing  in  repair. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  drawing  and  especially  clay 
modelling  done  here  is  surprising.  There  is  no  school  in 
Chicago  in  which  there  is  more  freedom  in  art.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Fischel,  who  has  charge  of  this  branch,  is  a  young  man 

■ 

of  rare  ability.  He  has  prepared  with  great  care  "A  New 
Series  of  Plaster  Cast  Models,"  which  are  not  only  highly 
spoken  of  but  are  being  introduced  into  other  schools. 
To  go  any  further  I  should  be  invading  the  Art  Sec- 
tion, so  I  will  leave  the  rest  to  Dr.  Gillett,  who  is  abun- 
dantly able  to  furnish  information  on  that  subject.  No 
forging  or  machine  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  done  in  this 
school.     I  was  too  late  to  see  the  wood-turning  room. 

Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  Michigan  avenue  and 
Twelfth  street ;  H.  H.  Bellield,  director  ;  a  school  for  boys, 
maintained  by  leading  business  men  of  Chicago ;  attendance, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  age  of  admission,  fourteen  ; 
annual  tuition  fee,  one  hundred  dollars. 

This  is  a  high-grade  school,  not  differing  materially 
from  the  high  school  above  described,  except  that  it  has  a 
very  fully  developed  art  department,  in  whose  course  are 
included  free-hand  drawing,  modelling,  and  designing.  I 
was  shown  a  design  for  an  engine  that  was  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  drawing  was  done  the  first  year,  the  pattern-mak- 
ing the  second,  and  the  casting  and  finishing  the  third. 
The  construction  of  a  ch)ck  to  bo  placed  on  the  front 
wall  of  the  school  is  now  under  way.  The  design,  pat- 
terns, and  some  of  the  castings  went  on  exhibition,  and 
altc^etber  it  looked  lik(?  a  very  comi>licated  piece  of 
mechanism. 
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A  look  into  the  Armour  Institute,  though  it  is  not  a 
manual  training  school,  was  greatly  enjoyed.  Its  organi- 
zation is  as  follows :  The  technical  college,  in  which  are 
taught  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Chemical  Engineering, 
Architecture,  and  Library  Science ;  and  the  departments 
of  Domestic  Arts,  Commerce,  Music,  and  Kindergartens. 
It  is  thus  a  technical  and  normal  school  combined,  in 
which  the  teaching  of  specialties  is  the  chief  object.  It 
has  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  well-equipped  wood  working 
and  turning  room,  which  are  largely  adjunct  to  its  higher 
work.  Most  of  my  time  was  taken  up  in  the  millinery, 
dressmaking,  and  cooking  classes.  At  the  time  I  was  in 
the  ''  kitchen,"  the  advanced  class  was  taking  a  lesson  in  the 
preparation  and  baking  of  gold  and  angel  cake,  and  boiling 
white  soup.  The  practical  work  of  this  department  may 
be  comprehended  under  five  heads :  boiling,  steaming, 
stewing,  baking,  and  marketing.  The  class  mentioned 
was  to  linish  its  course  with  a  Christmas  dinner  of  its 
own  preparation  and  at  as  little  cost  as  possible.  A  lady 
who  graduated  from  this  department  a  few  years  ago  told 
me  that  her  class  was  given  only  two  dollars  to  get  up  a 
dinner  for  eight  persons,  which  was  easily  done,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

That  the  profession  may  know  upon  what  a  magnificent 
scale  the  work  of  the  Armour  Institute  is  undertaken,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  equipment  of 
the  department  of  electricity  and  electrical  engineering 
alone  cost  sixty-four  thousand  dollars. 

I  called  to  see  Miss  Mary  McCowen's  Oral  Boarding- 
School  in  Englewood,  in  which  very  praiseworthy  work  in 
sloyd  is  being  done.  Drafting  is  carefully  taught  and  ap- 
plied in  the  shop.  Besides  this  the  boys  do  a  great  deal 
of  repairing.  Gardening  for  instruction  and  practice  is 
pursued  to  some  extent  with  much  pleasure  and  profit. 
Among  the  things  Miss  McCowen  said  to  me  was :  "  Every- 
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thing  the  children  do  has  some  hand-work  about  it,"  and 
everything  about  the  place  bore  witness  to  her  words. 

I  very  much  regret  that,  for  want  of  time,  I  was  unable 
to  inspect  the  Hyde  Park  schools,  in  which  excellent  manual 
training  courses,  of  a  primary  character,  in  sloyd,  are  being 
followed  out  with  encouragement  and  success. 

In  none  of  the  manual  schools  is  the  teaching  of  a  trade 
thought  of,  except  that  the  Jewish  school,  which  believes 
it  is  desirable  to  give  trade  instruction  to  its  graduates,  is 
seeking  to  found  a  school  for  that  purpose. 

All  of  the  schools  are  of  recent  origin,  the  oldest,  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  having  been  established 
in  1883.  But  since  that  time  the  germ  then  planted  has 
brought  forth  good  fruit.  Manual  training  is  fast  being 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  Chicago.  The  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  only  recently  been  appro- 
priated for  its  still  further  extension.  Everywhere  through- 
out the  country  the  idea  is  attracting  attention,  and  is  being 
taken  up  and  discussed  by  school  boards  and  educational 
and  legislative  bodies. 

Having  been  for  some  time  more  or  less  interested  in 
leather-working,  I  called  at  the  manufacturing,  embossing, 
pressing,  etc.,  establishment  of  H.  M.  Rosenblatt  &  Co., 
237  Monroe  street,  but,  as  it  was  rather  late,  the  place  was 
found  closed  for  the  day. 

As  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  the  industrial 
departments  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  need  improving, 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  first  thing  in  the  direction  of 
reform  should  bo  reorganization  on  a  strictly  manual 
training  basis.  This  leaves  but  one  main  question  for 
solution — How  far  shall  manual  training  be  carried  before 
it  is  turned  into  industrial  channels  or  trade  teaching? — 
which  I  may  consider  in  a  future  paper. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  kind- 
ness of  all  connected  with  the  schools  visited,  in  affording 
every  opportunity  to  secure  whatever  information   was 
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desired.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallaher  I  feel  particularly 
indebted  for  their  kind  entertainment,  and  to  Mr.  Gallaher, 
whose  superior  knowledge  of  the  city  greatly  facilitated 
my  tour  of  investigation. 

WARREN  ROBINSON, 
Instructor  in  the  Wiwonsin  School^ 
Chairman  of  tlie  Industrial  Section  of  the 

Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
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IN  OEDER. 

One  of  the  most  elegantly  written  articles  it  has  been 
my  good  pleasure  to  read  for  many  a  day  was  the  one  by 
Miss  Katharine  Fletcher,  of  the  Northampton  School,  in 
the  January  Annals,  upon  the  subject  of  "  Aim  and 
Method  in  Language  Teaching."  Her  choice  use  of  the 
king's  English,  her  evident  conversance  with  the  best 
writers  in  the  language,  and  her  convincing  way  of  put- 
ting forth  her  opinions,  all  combined  to  give  force  to  her 
argument  and  to  make  any  who  would  assail  it  pause  to 
consider. 

And  yet,  to  my  mind,  all  this  splendid  power  was 
wasted  in  the  task  she  set  herself  of  proving  "  the  worse 
the  better  reason."  After  arguing  pro  and  con  (for  she 
seemed  to  be  doubtful  herself  as  to  whether  the  position 
she  intended  to  take  was  tenable).  Miss  Fletcher  finally 
stated  her  conclusion,  as  follows  :  "  Let  us  give  our  older 
children  as  few  exercises  as  possible  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  teaching  English,  but  as  much  English  as  possible 
in  the  direct  process  of  teaching  literature." 

One  looking  at  this  conclusion  alone  would  have  but  a 
poor  conception  of  Miss  Fletcher's  designs.  Throughout 
the  body  of  the  article  her  tenets  are  made  clearer.  She 
bewails  the  fact  that  there  is  not  time  to  give  our  pupils 
both  the  ex2)ression  and  the  comprehension  of  language, 
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and  therefore  the  expression  must  go  to  make  room  for 
the  comprehension. 

If  she  were  talking  of  pupils  who  had  already  acquired 
a  fair  use  of  language,  we  might  reluctantly  agree  with 
her ;  but  she  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  here.  Listen  to  the 
description  of  them  by  herself.  Speaking  of  the  unjust- 
ness  of  measuring  a  pupil's  knowledge  by  his  power  of 
expressing  himself  in  writing,  she  says,  quoting  Lowell, 

'*  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  a  lamb  among  men, 
He  goes  to  sore  death  when  he  goes  to  his  pen." 

Describing  one  of  her  pupils,  she  says  he  ''  dashes  into 
language  like  a  guerrilla  and  brings  oflF  captives  at  every 
foray.  He  subjects  them  all  to  his  service,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  are  put  to  do  work  that  they  had 
never  done  before.  [Italics  mine.]  *  *  *  He  started 
off  helter-skelter,  and  in  astonishing  English, /w//  of  the 
most  egregious  blundey^s,  reproduced  the  whole  thing. 
*  *  *  It  is,  undoubtedly,  much  easier  to  hand  a  boy 
a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and  leave  hint  to  work 
out  his  own  doom  than  it  is  by  kindly  and  sympathetic 
questioning  to  draw  from  him  what  he  might  never  ven- 
ture to  offer  of  his  own  accord." 

Now,  if  it  were  proposed  to  give  such  pupils  simple 
English  to  read  in  the  Third  Header  or  some  little  story 
book,  and  gradually  lead  them  up  as  far  us  they  could  go 
by  the  close  of  their  school  life,  it  would  be  well.  But  no  ; 
she  proposes  to  plunge  in  laedius  res.  She  says :  "  Let  our 
Ubraries  be  stocked  with  simple  and  interesting  juvenile 
Uterature.  *  *  *  These  are  the  books  that  our  boys 
and  girls  will  read  by  themselves,  but  when  they  are  with 
us  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  make  them  feel  and  see  that 
there  is  something  better  than  these."  She  wants  them 
to  behold  "the  fair  .scenes  that  Milton,  Keats,  and  Tenny- 
son would  show  them."  The  juopositiou  is  not  to  drill 
in  reading  and  to  advance  gradually  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  whole  field  of  recorded  knowledge  ;  but  she  desires 
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the  flock,  in  company  with  the  teacher,  as  guide  and 
shepherdess,  to  skirt*  all  the  hills  of  difficulty  and  "  the 
weedy  wilderness  of  Endymion,"  and  to  make  directly  for 
the  tender  grass  of  the  occasional  pastures  "  beside  the 
still  waters." 

This,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  to  build  the  superstruc- 
ture before  the  foundation — to  endeavor  to  reap  the 
harvest  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

Many  who  have  become  deaf  after  acquiring  a  compre- 
hension of  the  force  of  words  through  the  ear  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  keenest  delight  in  the  company  of  those 
whose  poetic  natures  have  given  them  spiritual  insight ; 
a  much  smaller  number  of  congenitally  d^af  people  have 
penetrated  into  the  "  holy  of  holies  ;  "  as  to  the  far  larger 
number  of  the  latter,  however,  I  hardly  think  the  time 
ever  comes  when  literature,  as  such,  may  be  profitably 
taught  them  in  a  primary  school,  except  at  an  immense 
loss  in  more  important  matters.  In  the  grammar  grades 
of  the  public  schools  little  more  is  attempted  along  this 
line  than  the  committing  to  memory  of  choice  passages ; 
and  surely  Miss  Fletcher  is  not  bold  enough  to  hope  that 
her  burning  enthusiasm  and  indomitable  energy  will  avail 
to  annihilate  that  terrible  redoubt  of  deafness  which 
bristles  with  its  array  of  evils  directly  across  her  path. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  the  visit  of  a  certain  superinten- 
dent to  the  school-room  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  whose 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  chemistry.  The  class  was  one  of 
some  five  years'  standing  and,  as  might  be  inferred,  was 
in  its  swaddling-clothes  as  to  language.  And  yet  here 
they  were,  teacher  and  pupils,  w4th  crayons  and 
slates,  readers  and  arithmetics  consigned  to  oblivion,  in 
the  ecstatic  delight  of  contemplating  the  mystery  of 
chemical  affinity.     The  remark  of  the  superintendent  was, 

"Mr. ,  I  want  this  class  taught  chemistry,  whenever 

they  are  ready  for  it,  five,  or  six,  or  eight  years,  in  the 
future.     For  the  present  they  should  bo  learning  that  a 
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predicate  requires  a  subject  and  that  a  relative  clause 
after  a  subject  does  not  necessarily  complete  the  sentence." 
The  remark  of  the  teacher  to  one  of  his  associates  was, 
**  That's  the  way  of  it ;  as  soon  as  a  fellow  is  ready  to  get 
some  pleasure  out  of  his  work,  along  comes  some  soulless 
superintendent  and  dashes  his  hope  to  the  ground." 

The  burning  question  is  not  what  is  pleasant  to  teach, 
but  what  is  profitable.  Beading  should  surely  be  taught 
parallel  with  writing,  but  not  necessarily  reading  of  the 
poets.  Such  reading  should  be  relegated  to  the  future. 
When  pupils  can  read  with  ease  ordinary  stories,  novels, 
newspapers,  histories,  and  biographies,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  teach  literature. 
An  earlier  attempt  would  be  violating  nature's  course, 
"  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear." 

It  might  not  be  amiss  here  to  call  attention  to  the  idea 
prevalent,  even  among  teachers  of  the  deaf,  that  looking 
through  a  book  is  reading  it.  Our  pupils  take  books  from 
the  library,  keep  them  a  week,  and  return  them  "  read  "(?) 
They  will  probably  volunteer  the  remark,  "  That  book  is 
dull."  Now  let  some  teacher  skilled  in  signs  tell  the  story 
of  the  book,  and  the  same  pupil  sits  in  rapt  attention. 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  Why,  this :  In  the  first  case, 
he  looked  at  the  words  but  got  no  idea  ;  in  the  second, 
he  looked  at  the  idea  without  the  intervention  of  words. 

No  deaf  person,  certainly  no  congenitally  deaf  ])erson, 
can  read  with  any  pleasure  till  every  sentence  presents  a 
clear-cut,  distinct  idea.  Miss  Fletcher's  rara  avis,  the  boy 
who  made  forays  into  the  realm  of  literature  and  brought 
back  trophies,  cannot  be  depended  upon ;  as  often  as  not 
he  brings  back  a  gout,  or  possibly  an  Irish  bull,  when  he 
thinks  be  has  a  sheep. 

Now,  this  perfection  in  reading  may  never  be  reached 
by  an  occasional  ramble  with  the  teacher  through  the 
fields  of  literature  ;  it  calls  for  faithful  and  persistent  drill 
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both  in  reading  and  Tvriting — one  acting  as  the  handmaid 
of  the  other — through  long  and  weary  years.  Such  a 
height  being  once  attained,  however,  the  world  of  letters 
lies  at  the  feet  of  the  climber,  and  he  need  ask  no  one  to 
point  out  the  beauties  that  are  spread  before  him. 

When  Gibbon  was  studying  French  he  proceeded  as 
follows  :  Having  first  mastered  the  grammar  and  possessed 
himself  of  a  fair  vocabulary,  ho  would,  each  day,  select 
some  choice  piece  of  French  and  translate  it  into  as  good 
English  as  he  could.  Putting  this  translation  away,  he 
would  wait  till  the  French  forms  of  the  original  piece  had 
slipped  from  his  mind  and  then  retranslate  it  into  French. 
In  this  way  he  became  so  perfectly  at  home  in  the  language 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  write  his  great  work  he  hesi- 
tated whether  to  use  French  or  English,  and  only  decided 
upon  the  latter  because  he  thought  it  prevailed  more 
widely.  Now,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  reading  alone, 
no  such  excellence  would  have  crowned  his  efforts ;  it  was 
the  judicious  blending  of  both  reading  and  writing. 

Gibbon,  of  course,  brought  to  his  work  a  trained  mind 
and  one  or  more  languages,  rich  in  the  stores  of  genera- 
tions, already  learned  ;  and  yet,  methinks,  we  may,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  limitations  of  our  pupils  and  the  difficulties 
which  surround  them,  lead  them  by  similar  methods  to 
similar  results. 

D.  O.  DUDLEY, 

Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  Sehooly  Colorado  8pring$^  Colo. 


^N  INQUIRY    CONCERNING  THE  RESULTS   OF 
MARRIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA.* 

Chapter  III. 

Marriages  of  the  Congenitally  Deaf  and  of  the  Adven- 
titiously Deaf 

The  third  question  proposed  at  the  outset  of  this  In- 
quiry was :  Are  certain  classes  of  the  deaf,  however  they 
may  marry,  more  liable  than  others  to  have  deaf  children, 
and,  if  so,  how  are  these  classes  respectively  composed, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  that  increase  or  diminish  this 
Hability?  In  the  present  chapter  the  classes  considered 
will  be  the  congenitally  deaf  and  the  adventitiously  deaf. 

In  the  earliest  discussions  concerning  marriages  of  the 
deaf  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  persons  bom  deaf 
were  more  liable  to  have  deaf  oflfspring  than  those  who 
became  deaf  at  some  period  after  birth  from  adventitious 
causes,  and  most  of  the  statistics  hitherto  published  have 
tended  to  confirm  this  opinion.  In  the  present  Inquiry, 
therefore,  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  as  fully  as 
possible  whether  the  deaf  partners  in  marriage  were  con- 
genitally or  adventitiously  deaf. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  all  statistics  on  this  subject 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  the  fact  of 
congenital  or  adventitious  deafness  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  congenital  deafness 
cannot  be  determined  with  absolute  certainty  in  any  case. 
At  the  moment  of  birth  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  whether 
the  power  of  hearing  exists  or  not,  though  a  few  days  later, 
probably ,  this  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  proper  tests.t 

^Goniinned  from  the  April  number  of  the  Annals^  page  183. 
tSee  '*  Tests  of  Hearing  in  Infante/'  in  ''American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf/*  Waahington,  IS'JO,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  234. 
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Generally,  the  fact  of  deafness  is  not  discovered  until  the 
child  arrives  at  the  age  when  children  usually  begin  to 
talk  ;  at  that  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  deaf- 
ness has  existed  from  birth  or  has  occurred  at  some  sub- 
sequent period.  If  the  child  has  suffered  from  some  un- 
mistakable disease  that  is  known  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of 
deafness,  the  case  is  likely  to  be  recorded  as  adventitious ; 
it  may  possibly,  however,  have  been  congenital.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  such  disease  has  been  observed,  the 
case  is  likely  to  be  recorded  as  congenital ;  but  it  is,  per- 
haps, quite  as  likely  that  the  hearing  has  been  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  some  unnoticed  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  or  of  the  air-passages 
occurring  soon  after  birth,  or  at  some  subsequent  time 
before  the  deafness  was  discovered.*  Deafness  truly  con- 
genital is  probably  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  is  indi- 
cated by  even  the  most  trustworthy  statistics,  and  the  only 
adventitious  cases  of  which  we  can  be  sure  are  those  of 
persons  of  whom  it  is  known  that  they  have  heard  at  some 
period  of  their  lives.  It  is  to  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  "  congenitally  deaf,"  as  a  rule,  really  mecuis  "  sup- 
posed to  be  congenitally  deaf,"  and  that  ''  adventitiously 
deaf,"  in  some  cases,  means  ''supposed  to  be  adventitiously 
deaf." 

The  7,277  deaf  persons  whose  marriage  records  are 
comprised  in  the  present  collection  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  the  congenital  or  adventitious  char- 
acter of  their  deafness : 

*  A.  DE  Gandolle,  "  Sur  la  Production  par  Selection  anx  ^tats-Unis 
d*nne  Race  de  Soards-Mnets/'  Geneva,  1886.  L.  TuBNBULii,  *'  Progress 
of  Otology,"  in  **  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,"  January  23,  IS86. 
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TABiiE  xni. 


Deaf  married  persoDS. 


Oongenitally  deaf 

JkdTentitionaly  deaf 

^3>eaf,    whether  coDgenitally  or  adyeDtitiouBly 
unreported 


Number.  ,  Percentage. 


Total 


2,245  ! 
3,953  i 

1,079 


7,277 


30.851 
54.322 

14.827 


100.000 


Regarding  only  the  persons  concerning  whom  the  fact 
of  congenital  or  adventitious  deafness  is  reported,  Table 
Xni  gives : 

Table  XIV. 


Deaf  married  persons.  Number.     Percentage. 

Congenitally  deaf 2,246 

Adyentitiously  deaf 3,953 

Total 6,198 


36.221 
63.779 


100.000 


Of  23,931  persons  who  attended  American  schools  for 
the  deaf  up  to  the  year  1890,  9,842,  or  41  per  cent.,  were 
reported  as  congenitally  deaf,  and  14,089,  or  59  per  cent., 
were  reported  as  adventitiously  deaf.*  Comparing  the 
percentages  of  Table  XIV  with  these,  it  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  the  congenitally  deaf  who  married  is  smaller 
than  that  of  the  congenitally  deaf  who  attended  school, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  who 
married  is  larger  than  that  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  who 
attended  school.  This  difference  is  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
plained, in  part  at  least,  by  the  superior  average  educa- 
tion of  the  adventitiously  deaf,  the  comparative  facility 
with  which  they  communicate  with  the  hearing  world,  and 


*  See  '*  School  Statistics  of  the  Deaf/'  in  '*  Proceedings  of  the  World's 
OoDgraw  of  Instmctors  of  the  Deaf,'*  Washington,  1893,  p.  272. 
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their  consequent  more   prosperous    circumstances    and 
greater  ability  to  support  a  family. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
of  the  congenitally  deaf  classified  with  respect  to  their 
marriage  to  congenitally  deaf  partners,  to  adventitiously 
deaf  partners,  and  to  hearing  partners,  respectively  : 

Table  XV. 


Congenitally  deaf  married  persons. 


Number.     Percentage. 


Persons  congenitally  deaf  married  partners  con- 
genitally deaf 

Persons  congenitally  deaf  married  partners  ad- 
ventitiouHly  deaf 

Persons  coDgenitally  deaf  married  partners 
deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously 
unreported 

Persons  congenitally  deaf  married  hearing  part- 
ners  

Persons  congenitally  deaf  married  partners  un- 
reported whether  deaf  or  hearing 


746 
1,029 

219 
261 

88 


33.229 
45.835 

9.755 

11.626 

3.919 


Total*. 


2,245  I       104.364 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
of  the  adventitiously  deaf  classified  with  respect  to  their 

*  Thirty-five  congenitally  deaf  persons  were  married  both  to  congeni- 
tally deaf  and  to  adventitiously  deaf  partners :  12  were  married  both  to 
congenitally  deaf  partners  and  to  partners  deaf,  whether  congenitaUy  or 
adventitiously  unreported  ;  1  was  married  to  a  congenitally  deaf  partner, 
twice  to  partners  deaf ,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  unreported, 
and  twice  to  hearing  partners ;  12  were  married  both  to  adventitiously 
deaf  partners  and  to  partners  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously 
unreported  ;  9  were  married  both  to  congenitally  deaf  and  to  hearing  part- 
ners ;  14  were  married  both  to  adventitiously  deaf  and  to  hearing  part, 
ners ;  7  were  married  both  to  partners  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  ad- 
ventitiously unreported,  and  to  hearing  partners;  1  was  married  both  to 
a  hearing  partner  and  to  a  partner  unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing ; 
3  were  married  both  to  congenitally  deaf  partners  and  to  partners  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing  ;  1  was  married  both  to  an  adventitiously 
deaf  partner  and  to  a  partner  unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing  ;  1  was 
married  to  a  congenitally  deaf  partner,  to  an  adventitiously  deaf  partner, 
and  to  a  hearing  partner. 
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marriage  to  congenitallj  deaf  partners,  to  adventitionsly 
deaf  partners,  and  to  hearing  partners,  respectively : 

Table  XVI. 

I 
Adventitioasly  deaf  married  persons.  Number.  ;  Percentage. 


Persons  adventitiously  deaf  married  partners 

congenitally  deaf '        1,023  25.879 

Persons  adventitiously  deaf  married  partners  i 

adventitiously  deaf 2,125  53.757 

Persons  adventitiously  deaf  married  partners  ! 

deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  ' 

unreported 345  8.727 

Persons  adventitiously   deaf  married  hearing 

partners 456  11.535 

Persons  adventitiously  deaf  married  partners 

unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing 152  3.845 

Total* 3,953         103.743 


From  a  comparison  of  the  several  classes  of  persons 
shown  in  Tables  XV  and  XVI,  it  appears  that  a  plurality 
of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  a  majority'  of  the  adventitiously 
deaf  married  adventitiously  deaf  partners,  and  that  the 

*  Sixty  adventitiously  deaf  persons  were  married  both  to  congenitally 
deaf  and  to  adventitiously  deaf  partners  ;  2(>  were  married  both  to  ad- 
Tentitiously  deaf  partners  and  to  partners  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or 
adventitiously  unreported  ;  2G  were  married  both  to  adventitionsly  deaf 
and  to  hearing  partners ;  1  was  married  to  an  adventitiously  deaf 
partner,  to  a  hearing  partner,  and  to  a  partner  deaf,  whether  congenitally 
or  adventitiously  unreported ;  6  were  married  both  to  adventitiously 
deaf  partners  and  to  partners  unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing ;  8 
were  married  both  to  congenitally  deaf  partners  and  to  partners  deaf, 
whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  unreported  ;  1  was  married  to  a 
congenitally  deaf  partner,  to  a  partner  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or 
adventitiously  unreported,  and  to  a  partner  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing  ;  10  were  married  both  to  congenitally  deaf  partners  and  to  hear- 
ing partners  ;  3  were  married  both  to  congenitally  deaf  partners  and  to 
partners  unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing ;  3  were  married  both  to 
hearing  partners  and  to  partners  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adven- 
titionsly unreported ;  1  was  married  both  to  a  partner  deaf,  whether 
congenitally  or  adventitiously  unreported,  and  to  a  partner  unreported 
whether  deaf  or  heariug ;  1  wii.s  married  both  to  a  partner  unreported 
whether  deaf  or  heariug  and  to  a  heariug  partner. 
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proportion  of  each  class  that  mamed  hearing  partners 
was  nearly  eqnal. 

Begarding  only  the  marriages  in  which  both  of  the 
partners  were  deaf  and  concerning  which  the  fact  of  con- 
genital or  adventitious  deafness  is  reported.  Tables  XV 
and  XVI  give  the  two  tables  following : 

Table  XVII. 


Gongenitally  deaf  married  persons. 


Persons  congenitally  deaf  married  partners  con- 
genitally  deaf 

Persons  congenitally  deaf  married  partners  ad- 
ventitiously deaf 


Total*, 


Number. 

Percentage. 

746 
1,029 

42.898 
59.172 

1,739 

102.070 

Number.  . 

Percentage. 

1,023  \ 
!        2,125  1 

33.128 
68.811 

3,088 

101.939 

Table  XVIII. 


Adyentitioasly  deaf  married  persons. 


Persons  adyentitiously  deaf  married  partners 
congenitally  deaf 

Persons  adventitiously  deaf  married  partners 
adventitiously  deaf 


Totalt 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  percentages  of  Tables 
XVII  and  XVIII  with  the  conclusions  reached  a  few 
years  ago  from  an  attempt  to  determine  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  same  classes  of  persons  by  "  the  theory  of 
probabilities."  When  Dr.  Bell  was  preparing  his  "  Me- 
moir upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human 
Race,"  he  desired  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the 
congenitally  deaf  married  congenitally  deaf  partners,  but 

*  Thirty -six  congenitally  deaf  persons  were  married  both  to  congenitally 
deaf  and  to  adventitiously  deaf  partners. 

t  Sixty  adventitiously  deaf  persons  were  married  both  to  congeoitally 
deaf  and  to  adventitiously  deaf  partners. 
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conld  obtain  do  satisfactory  statistics  on  that  point.     It 
occurred  to  him  that  some  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  "  the  theory  of  probabilities."     He  there- 
fore submitted  the  question  to  a  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian, who  agreed  with  him  in  this  idea,  and  presented  the 
following  conclusions   as  the   probable  solution   of  the 
problem :  (1)  of  the  congenitally  deaf  who  married  deaf 
partners,  one-half  married  congenitally  deaf  partners  and 
one-half  married  adventitiously  deaf  partners  ;  (2)  of  the 
adventitiously  deaf  who   married   deaf   partners,  three- 
sevenths  married  congenitally  deaf   partners   and  four- 
sevenths   married   adventitiously   deaf   partners.*      The 
difference  in  the  results  of  "  the  theory  of  probabilities  " 
and  those  of  the  present  Inquiry  is  probably  chiefly  due 
to  the  former  having  been  based  upon  a  smaller  number 
of  cases,  in  which  the  disparity  in  the  proportions  of  the 
congenitally  deaf   and  the  adventitiously  deaf  was  less 
than  in  these  statistics. 

Following  the  same  order  of  inquiry  as  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  let  us  first  compare  the  productiveness  of 
the  marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  of  the  adven- 
titiously deaf. 

The  following  table  includes  all  the  marriages  of  a  year's 
standing  or  longer,  of  which  the  results  have  been  reported, 
classified  according  to  the  congenital  or  adventitious  char- 
acter of  the  deafness  of  the  partners  in  marriage.  It  shows 
the  number  of  marriages  of  each  class,  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  them  that  were  without  offspring : 


♦8.  Newcomb,  in  Dr.  Bell's  **  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf 
Variety  of  the  Human  Race,"  in  **  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,"  Wasliin^'ton,  1884,  vol.  ii,  pp.  201,  262  ;  Ueprint,  Washington, 
1884,  pp.  85,  86.  Profensor  Newcomb'H  conclusion  waH  ba.sed  npon  the 
marriages  of  629  deaf  persons,  of  whom  20H  were  reported  as  congenitally 
deaf  and  331  as  adventitiously  deaf.  He  made  allowance  ''for  a  probable 
slight  tendency  of  the  two  classes,  congenital  and  uon-congenital,  to 
choose  each  other.*' 
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TaBls  XH. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Num- 
ber of 
mar- 
riages. 


Marbtaqm 

WITBOUT 
OTFBPBtNO. 


Both  partners  congenitally  deaf. 


One  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the  other  adventi- 
tionsly  deaf 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the  other  deaf, 
whether  congenitally  or  adventitioosly  unre- 
ported  

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the  other  hearing. 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the  other  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing 


Both  partners  adventitiously  deaf. 


One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the  other  deaf, 
whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  unre- 
ported   

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the  other  hear- 


335 

814 

120 
191 

17 

845 


mg 


One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the  other  unre- 
ported whether  deafer  hearing 

Both  partners  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  ad- 
ventitiously  unreported 


One  partner  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adven- 
titiously unreported  ;  the  other  hearing 

One  partner  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adven- 
titiously unreported;  the  other  unreported 
whether  deaf  or  hearing 


Total 


196 

310 

48 

68 

98 


37 


Num- 
ber. 


55 
127 


25 
21 

2 
119 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


16.418 
15.602 


20.833 
10.996 

11.766 
14.083 


26  13.333 

41  13.226 

3  6.250 

7  10.294 

6  6.122 

2  5.405 


3,078     434      14.100 
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SummiDg  up  all  the  marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf, 
one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  cougeDitally  deaf,  and 
all  the  marriages  of  the  adventitiously  deaf,  one  or  both 
of  the  partners  being  adventitiously  deaf,  as  shown  in 
Table  XIX,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  mar- 
riages of  each  class,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of 
them  that  were  without  offspring : 


Table  XX. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


One  or  both  partners  congenitally 
deaf 

One  or  both  partners  adventitiously 
deaf 


Number 

of 
marriageB. 


Mabbiages    without 
of7spbino. 


Number. 


Percentage. 


I 


1,477 
2,212 


230 
31C 


15.572 
14.286 


It  appears  from  Tables  XIX  aud  XX  that  a  slightly 
larger  percentage  of  the  marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf 
were  without  offspring  than  of  the  marriages  of  the  ad- 
ventitiously deaf. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  of 
each  class  that  resulted  in  offspring,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren born  from  the  marriages  of  each  chiHS,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  children  to  a  marriage  in  each  class : 
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Table  XXI. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf  rcsnltiog  in  offspring. 


Both  partners  Gongenitally  deaf  

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 
other  adventitiously  deaf 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or 
adyentitioosly  unreported 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 
other  hearing 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing 

Both  partners  adyentitiously  deaf 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  deaf  f  whether  congenitally  or 
adventitiously  unreport«d 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  hearing 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf  ;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing , 

Both  partners  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally or  adventitiously  unreported.., 

One  partner  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally  or  adventitiously  unreported ; 
the^other  hearing 

One  partner  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally or  adventitiously  unreported : 
the  other  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing 

Total 


Number 

of 
marriages. 


280 
687 

95 
170 


15 
726 


169 
269 

45 

61 

92 


35 


Chzldbsh. 


Nmnber. 


779 
1,820 

248 
528 

26 
1,720 

378 
713 

70 
127 

291 


82 


Average 

number 

to  each 

marriage. 


2.782 
2.649 

2.610 
3.106 


1.733 
2.369 


2.237 
2.651 


1.555 
2.082 


3.163 


2.343 


2.565 


Summing  up  all  the  marriages  of  ike  congenitally  deaf 
that  resulted  in  oflfspring,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being 
congenitally  deaf,  and  all  the  marriages  of  the  adven- 
titiously deaf  that  resulted  in  offspring,  one  or  both  of  the 
partners  being  adventitiously  deaf,  as  shown  in  Table 
XXI,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  of 
each  class,  the  number  of  children  born  from  the  mar- 
riages of  each  class,  and  the  average  number  of  children 
to  a  marriage  in  each  class: 
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Table  XXII. 


1 

r 

SfarriagM  of  the  de«f  retulting  in  offspring. 

1 

Number    , 
of 
marriages. 

1 

Ghildbkn. 

Average 

-KT«n,K^«        number 
Number.        ^  ^^ 

marriage. 

One  or  both  partners congenitally  deaf.... 
One  or  both  partners  adventitiously  deaf. 

1,247 
1,896 

3,401       2.727 
4,701       2.477 

It  appears  from  Tables  XXI  and  XXII  that  the  average 
number  of  children  to  each  marriage  was  slightly  higher 
in  the  marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf  than  in  those 
of  the  adventitiously  deaf.  This  result,  which  is  not  what 
^e  should  have  expected  from  the  larger  percentage  of 
marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf  that  were  without  off- 
spring, as  shown  by  Tables  XIX  and  XX,  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  average  duration  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  congenitally  deaf  here  recorded  was  probably 
greater  than  that  of  the  marriages  of  the  adventitiously 
deaf,  for  a  majority  of  the  earlier  pupils  of  American 
schools  were  congenitally  deaf,  while  within  recent  years 
a  majority  of  them  have  been  adventitiously  deaf.*  In 
both  the  marriages  without  offspring  and  those  resulting 
in  offspring,  the  disparities  in  the  results  of  the  marriages 
of  the  congenitally  and  the  adventitiously  deaf  are  slight. 
We  conclude  that,  while  there  is  not  much  difference  with 
respect  to  productiveness  between  marriages  of  the  con- 
genitally deaf  and  of  the  adventitiously  deaf,  the  latter  are 
probably  slightly  more  productive. 

We  come  now  to  the  principal  question  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter  :  Are  marriages  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  more  liable  than  marriages  of  the  adventitiously  deaf 
to  result  in  deaf  offspring  ? 

*  See  **  Deaf-Mntes :  Proportion  of  Congenital  and  Adventitiooa 
Gases,"  in  Back's  "  li«fenmce  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  New 
York,  1886,  vol.  ii,  p.  3(>4. 
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In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  shall  pursne 
the  same  method  as  in  the  previoas  chapters,  first  regard- 
ing the  3,078  marriages  of  a  year's  standing  or  longer,  of 
which  the  results  have  been  reported,  and  ascertaining 
what  number  and  percentage  of  each  class  resulted  in 
deaf  oflFspring ;  and,  secondly,  regarding  the  6,782  chil- 
dren born  from  these  marriages,  and  ascertaining  what 
number  and  proportion  of  the  children  born  from  each 
class  of  marriage  were  deaf. 

First,  regarding  the  marriages,  and  classifying  them 
with  respect  to  the  congenital  or  adventitious  character 
of  the  deafness  of  the  partners  in  marriage,  the  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  of  each  class, 
and  the  number  and  percentage  of  them  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring  (with  or  without  other  offspring) : 
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Table  XXIII. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Mabbiaoes  besultino 
Number       in  deaf  offspeino. 
of 
marriages. 


I  Number. 


Soth  partners  congenitally  deaf 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 

other  adventitiously  dead 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;    the 
other   deaf,  whether  congenitally 

or  adventitiously  unreported 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 

other  hearing 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 

hearing 

'Both  partners  adventitiously  deaf. . .. 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf  ;  the 

other  deaf,  whether  congenitally 

or  adventitiously  unreported 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 

other  hearing 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 

hearing 

Both  partners  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally or  adventitiously  unreported . 
One  partner  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally or  adventitiously  unreported ; 

the  other  hearing 

One  partner  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally or  adventitiously  unreported ; 
the  other  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing 

ToUl 


835 

814 

120 
191 


17 
845 


195 
310 

48 
68 

98 


37 


3,078 


66 


30 

17 
10 


300 


Per- 
centage. 


83  !     24.776 


8.108 


17   14.166 
28  I  14.660 


3.550 

8.718 

3.226 

I 

1  I   2.083 

7   10.294 

i 

37  ,  37.755 

I 

4  '  10.811 


9.746 


BegardiDg  next  the  children  born  from  these  marriages, 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  born  from  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  marriage,  classified  according  to  the  con- 
genital or  adventitious  character  of  the  deafness  of  the 
partners  in  marriage,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of 
deaf  children  born  from  the  marriages  of  each  class : 
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Table  XXIV. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Number 

of 
children. 


Both  partners  congenitally  deaf 779 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 
other  adventitiously  deaf 1,820 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congenitally 
or  adventitiously  unreported 248 

Oae  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the  , 

other  hearing 528 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the  i 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing 26 

Both  partners  adventitiously  deaf 1, 720 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf :  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or 
adventitiously  unreported i  378 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 

other  hearing 713 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing 70 

Both  partners  deaf,  whether  congen- 
itally or  adventitiously  unreported .  127 

One  partner  deaf,  whether  congen- 
itally or  adventitiously  unreported ; 
the  other  hearing 291 

One  partner  deaf,  whether  congen- 
itally or  adventitiously  unreported : 
the  other  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing 82 

Total 6,782 


DkAF  OHTTiDRmf. 


Number. 


202 
119 


29 
63 


72 


588 


Per- 
centage. 


25.931 
6.538 


11.694 
11.932 


40 

2.326 

23 

6.085 

16 

2.244 

1 

1.429 

16 

12.598 

24.742 


8.537 


8.670 


Regarding  only  the  marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf, 
one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  congenitally  deaf,  Table 
XXIII  gives  : 
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Tabi^  XXV. 


Number 
rriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf.  of 

marriages. 


^oth  partners  coDgenitally  deaf.... 
''^  ne  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the 

other  adventitiouBly  deaf 

ne  partner  congenitally  deaf  ;  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congenitally 

or  adventitiously  unreported 

*iie  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 

other  hearing 

*iie  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing 

Total 


Mabbiagss  besultino 
in  deaf  off8pbing. 


Number.    Percentage. 


335 

83 

24.776 

814 

66 

8.108 

120 

17 

14.165 

191 

28 

14.660 

17 

1,477 

194 

13.135 

Regarding  the  children  bom  from  the  marriages  of  the 
oongenitally  deaf,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  con- 
genitally deaf,  Table  XXIV  gives : 


Table  XXVI. 


I    Number 
of 
children. 


Deaf  childben. 


Both  partners  congenitally  deaf 779 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the 
other  adTcntitioosly  deaf 1,820 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf :  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or 
adventitiously  unreported 248 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 
other  hearing 528 

One  partner  congenitally  deaf :  the 
other  unreported  whether  d^raf  or 
hearing 26 

ToUl 3,401 


Number. 


202 


119 


29 


Per- 
centage. 

25.931 
6.538 


11.694 
11.932 


413 


12.143 
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It  appears  from  Tables  XXV  and  XXVI  that  marriages 
of  the  coDgenitally  deaf,  whether  they  are  married  to  one 
another,  to  adventitiously  deaf  partners,  or  to  hearing 
partners,  are  very  liable  to  result  in  deaf  oSispring  ;  that 
marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  congenitally 
deaf  are  most  liable  to  this  result ;  that  those  in  which 
one  of  the  partners  is  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  a 
hearing  person  come  next  in  order  of  liability ;  and  that 
those  in  which  the  other  partner  is  adventitiously  deaf  are 
least  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring. 

Begarding  only  the  marriages  of  the  adventitiously  deaf, 
one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  adventitiously  deaf. 
Table  XXHI  gives : 

Table  XXVII. 


Marriages  of  the  adventitioosly  deaf. 


Both  partners  adventitiously  deaf 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  congenitally  deaf 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or 
adventitiously  unreported 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf;  the 
other  hearing 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  unreported  whetlier  deaf  or 
hearing 

Total 


Kegarding  the  children  born  from  the  marriages  of  the 
adventitiously  deaf,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  ad- 
ventitiously deaf,  Table  XXIV  gives : 


Mabbiaoxs 

1  BB8ULTINO 

Number 

IK   DEAF  OFFSPBINO. 

of 
•  marriages. 

1 

Number. 
30 

Per- 
centage. 

845 

3.550 

814 

66 

8.108 

195 

17 

8.718 

310 

10 

3.226 

48 

1 

2.083 

2,212 

124 

6.606 
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Table  XXVUI. 


Marriages  of  the  adyentitioiisly  deaf. 


Number 


Dbaf  childben. 


fioth  partners  adventi tionsly  deaf 

One  partner  adventitioaaly  deaf;  the 
other  congenitally  deaf 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf :  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or 
adventitionsly  unreported 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  hearing 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing 

Total 


children. 
1,720 

Number. 

40 

1,820 

119 

378 

23 

713 

16 

70 

1 

4,701 

199 

Per- 
centage. 

2.326 
6.538 

6.085 
2.244 

1.429 
4.233 


It  appears  from  Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII  that  mar- 
riages of  the  adventitiously  deaf,  whether  they  are  mar- 
ried to  one  another,  to  congenitally  deaf  partners,  or  to 
hearing  partners,  are  somewhat  liable  to  result  in  deaf 
oSispring;  that  the  liability  is  greatest  in  marriages  in 
which  the  other  partner  is  congenitally  deaf;  and  that 
those  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  adventitiously 
deaf  are  slightly  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  ofTspriug 
than  those  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  adventitiously 
deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person. 

The  totals  of  Tables  XXV  and  XXVII  show  the  mar- 
riages of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  the  adventitiously  deaf, 
respectively,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  deaf,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  marriages  of  each  class 
resulting  in  deaf  oflfepring  (with  or  without  other  off- 
spring), as  follows : 
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Table  XXIX. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Mabbiagbs  bksultino 
Number        j^  deap  offspbino. 
of 

marriages.     Number.    Percent'e. 


One  or  both  partners  congenitally  , 
deaf '  1,477 

One  or  both  partners  adventitiously  i 
deaf 2,212 


194  I     13.135 


124 


5.G06 


The  totals  of  Tables  XXVI  and  XXVIII  show  the  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  deaf  children  resulting  from  mar- 
riages of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  the  adventitiously  deaf, 
respectively,  as  follows : 

Table  XXX. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Number 

of 
children. 


One  or  both  partners  congenitally 
deaf ,  3,401 

One  or  both  parners  adventitiously 
deaf I  4,701 


Deaf  ohildben. 


Number.    Percent^e. 


413 
199 


12.143 
4.233 


It  appears  from  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX  that  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf  re- 
sulted in  deaf  offspring  than  of  the  adventitiously  deaf, 
and  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  deaf  children  were  bom 
from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.  The  disparity  in 
the  percentages  of  the  results  of  the  two  classes  of  mar- 
riages becomes  still  greater  if  we  regard  only  the  marriages 
in  which  the  condition  of  both  partners  was  reported,  and 
omit  the  large  number  of  marriages  in  which  one  of  the 
partners  was  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  adventitiously 
deaf,  as  is  shown  iu  the  two  following  tables : 
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Table  XXXI. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


One  partner  oongenitally  deaf;  the 
other  congenitally  deaf  or  hearing, 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  adventitiously  deaf  or  hear- 
ing  


Total. 


I 


Number 

of 
marriages. 


526 


1,155 


1,681 


Mabbiages  besultino  in 
deaf  offspbing. 


Number.  I  Percentage. 


Ill 


40 


151 


2] . 103 


3.463 
9.458 


Table  XXXII. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


One  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the 
other  congenitally  deaf  or  hearing. 

One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  adventitiously  deaf  or  hear- 
ing   


Total. 


Number 

of 
children. 


Deaf  childben. 


Number. 


1,307 
2,433  I 


3,740 


265 

56 
321 


Percentage. 


20.275 


2.301 


8.583 


The  principal  question  of  this  chapter,  then,  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Marriages  of  the  congeni- 
tally deaf  are  far  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring 
than  marriages  of  the  adventitiously  deaf. 

This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  the  generally  ac- 
cepted law  of  heredity  that  congenital  or  innate  character- 
istics are  far  more  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring 
than  acquired  characteristics.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  hereditarians  believe  that  acquired  characteristics 
are  never  transmitted.  In  the  case  of  deafness  reappear- 
ing in  the  offspring,  if  we  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
regarding  deafness  as  the  characteristic  transmitted,  we 
most  conclude  at  once  that  an  acquired  characteristic  may  be 
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transmitted ;  for,  as  is  shown  by  Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII, 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  marriages  of  the  adventitiously 
deaf  with  one  another — small,  it  is  true,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf  (Tables 
XXV  and  XXVI),  but  much  larger  than  that  of  marriages  in 
which  both  of  the  partners  are  hearing  persons — result  in 
deaf  offspring.  But  when  we  remember  that  what  is  trans- 
mitted is  not  really  deafness,  but  some  physical  anomaly 
or  tendency  to  disease  of  which  deafness  is  but  the  conse- 
quence or  the  symptom,  and  that  this  anomaly  or  ten- 
dency may  have  been  congenital  in  the  parent  though 
deafness  did  not  occur  until  some  later  period  in  life,  we 
see  that,  even  where  marriages  of  adventitiously  deaf  per- 
sons result  in  deaf  offspring,  it  is  possible  that  the  char- 
acteristic transmitted  may  really  be  a  congenital  and  not 
an  acquired  one.  This  is  an  interesting  topic,  but  to  in- 
quire into  it  further  at  present  would  draw  us  too  faraway 
from  the  main  subject  under  consideration. 

Although  the  percentage  of  marriages  resulting  iu  deaf 
offspring  and  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom,  as  shown 
by  Tables  XXIII  and  XXIV,  is  much  higher  where  both 
of  the  partners  were  congenitally  deaf  than  where  one  of 
them  was  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  per- 
son, it  does  not  appear  that  this  higher  percentage  is  chiefly 
due,  as  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers,  to  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  liability  to  deaf  offspring  caused  by  the 
union  of  ''  like  with  like."  It  seems  rather  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that,  where  both  of  the  partners  were  congenitally 
deaf,  there  were  two  persons  instead  of  one  liable  to  trans- 
mit the  physical  condition  that  results  in  deafness.  This 
is  still  more  apparent  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  number  of  congenitally  deaf  persons  married 
for  a  year  or  longer  to  congenitally  deaf  and  to  hearing 
partners  respectively,  of  whose  marriages  the  results  are 
reported,  the  number  of  deaf  children  bom  from  these 
marriages,  and  the  number  born  to  every  100  congenitally 
deaf  married  persons  in  each  class  of  marriage : 
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Table  XXXIII. 


DKAV  CBnJDKKM. 


Momber 
bom  to 


Number  of 
Ooogenltallydeaf  penoDBiiuurriedtocoiigenitally    congenitally 

denf  partners  or  to  hearing  partners.              detl  married  i  |    J^^  iaa 

I     penK>Dii.     ,  Number,  .^^^^y 

I                       !  deafmarrled 

I                        ;  persona. 


Congenitally  deaf  persons  married  to  ,  i 

congenitally  deaf  parti^ers 655'        202       30.839 

€k>iigemtall7  deaf  persona  married  to  ;  | 

bearing  partners 184  63       34.239 


Total* 831  265       31.889 


If  the  655  congenitally  deaf  persons  who  married  con- 
genitally deaf  partners  had  married  hearing  partners  in- 
stead, and  if  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  born  from 
such  marriages  had  been  as  large  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
184  congenitally  deaf  persons  who  did  marry  hearing  part- 
ners, the  number  of  deaf  children  bom  would  have  been 
224  instead  of  202.  There  seems,  therefore^  even  in  the 
marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  congenitally 
deaf,  to  have  been  no  intensification  of  the  liability  to 
deaf  offspring  caused  by  the  union  of  *'  like  with  like." 

This  result  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  distinguished  investigators  who  have 
considered  the  subject.  In  1868,  Dr.  W.  W.  Turner,  ex- 
Principal  of  the  American  School  at  Hartford  for  the 
Deaf,  applying  to  marriages  of  the  deaf  certain  dedactions 
drawn  from  experiments  in  the  breeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, concluded  that  the  tendencv  to  the  inheritance  of 
deafness  by  the  offspring  was  greatly  intensified  when 
congenitally  deaf  persouH  married  congenitally  deaf  part- 
ners. "  It  is  a  well-known  fact  as  regards  domestic  ani- 
mals," he  said,  '*  that  certain  unuHual  variations  of  form  or 

*Eigbt  oon^^eni tally  deaf  ^.rMtUH  yrf.Tt-  marri*^  >x>th  to  ongeoitallj 
deaf  and  to  heann;^  partb^ni. 
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color  which  sometimes  occur  among  their  oSispring  may^ 
by  a  careful  selection  of  others  similar,  and  by  a  continued 
breeding  of  like  with  like,  be  rendered  permanent,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  distinct  variety,  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine.  The  same  course  adopted  and  pursued  in  the 
human  race  would,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  the  same  result. 

*  *  *  If  a  person  born  deaf  marry  one  who  was  not, 
there  is  a  probability  that  there  may  be  a  deaf-mute  among 
their  children.  *  *  *  The  amount  of  deafness  trans- 
mitted in  such  cases  is  so  small  that  interference  can 
hardly  be  justified.  But  if  two  congenitally  deaf-mutes 
intermarry  and  have  children,  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  congenital  deafness  among  them  becomes  so  great 

*  *  *  that  every  consideration  of  philanthropy,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  congenitally  deaf  persons  themselves, 
should  induce  their  teachers  and  friends  to  urge  upon 
them  the  impropriety  of  such  intermarriages."* 

Dr.  Turner's  views  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time, 
but  their  citation  with  approval  in  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopiedia  Britannicat  doubtless  had  considerable 
influence  upon  public  opinion.  Still  wider  publicity  and 
greater  prominence  were  given  them  a  few  years  later  by 
their  adoption  and  promulgation  by  Dr.  Alexander  Oraham 
Bell.J  Dr.  Bell  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  more  re- 
mote results  which  he  believed  would  follow  marriages  in 
which  both  of  the  partners  were  congenitally  deaf,  formu- 
lating the  theory  thus  :  "  If  the  laws  of  heredity  that  are 
known  to  hold  in  the  case  of  animals  also  apply  to  man, 
the  intermaiTiage  of  congenital  deaf-mutes  through  a  num- 


*  W.  W.  TuBNEB,  "  Hereditary  Deafness,'*  in  *'  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Conference  of  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf/*  Washing- 
ton, 1868,  pp.  91-96. 

f  A.  Large,  "  Deaf  and  Dumb,*'  in  ''  Encyclopsedia  Britannica/*  ninth 
edition,  vol.  vii,  pp.  6  and  7. 

t  A.  G.  Bell,  '*  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Human  Race,"  in  '*  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Soienoes,"  Wash- 
ington, 1884,  vol.  ii,  pp.  177-262.  Reprinted  separately,  Washington, 
1884. 
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ber  of  successive  generations  should  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  deaf  variety  of  the  human  race."*  The  theory 
as  thus  formulated  has  been  accepted  by  such  eminent 
men  of  science  as  Francis  Galton  in  England,t  Alphonse 
de  Gandolle  in  Switzerland,:):  and  Professors  Edward  D. 
Cope,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  H.  P.  Bowditch,  William  H.  Brewer, 
Simon  Newcomb,  and  W.  K.  Brooks  in  Amorica.§ 

We  cannot  doubt  that  '*  the  laws  of  heredity  that  are 
known  to  hold  in  the  case  of  animals  also  apply  to  man," 
and  w^e  cannot  believe  that  the  deaf  in  this  respect  are 
an  exception  to  mankind  in  general.  But  since  it  appears 
from  this  large  body  of  statistics  that  the  proportion 
of  deaf  children  to  deaf  persons  married  is  not  greater 
where  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf,  nor  even  where 
both  of  them  were  congenitally  deaf,  than  where  one  of 
them  was  a  hearing  person,!!  it  follows  that  either  there 

♦/Wrf.,  p.  180:  Reprint,  p.  4. 

tF.  Galtok,  "  Hereditary  Deafness,"  in  **  Nature,"  London,  1886,  vol. 
xxxi,  pp.  269,  270. 

Xk.  DB  Gandolle,  '*Sar  la  Production  par  Selection  aux  ^tats-Unis 
d'une  Race  de  Sourds-Muets,  d'apres  M.  Alex.  Graham  Bell,'*  in  '*Ar- 
chives  des  Sciences  physiques  et  naturelles,"  Geneva,  1886,  vol.  xv,  pp. 
50-64.     Reprinted  separately,  Geneva,  1886. 

§  *'  Scientific  Testimony,"  in  '*  Facts  and  Opinions  relating  to  the  Deaf 
from  America,"  London,  1881,  pp.  89-106.  Reprinted  in  * 'Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
etc.,  London,  1889,  vol.  ii,  pp.  319-824,  and  in  '* Education  of  Deaf 
Children,"  Washington,  1892,  part  ii,  pp.  101-106. 

n  It  will  probably  surprise  persons  who  have  not  analyzed  Dr.  Turner's 
statistics  carefully  to  learn  that  those  statistics,  like  these,  showed  a 
larger  proportion  of  deaf  children  to  deaf  persons  who  married  hearing 
partners,  and  even  to  congenitally  deaf  persons  who  married  hearing 
partners,  than  to  those  who  married  deaf  partners.  .  Dr.  Turner  evidently 
did  not  perceive  this  fact,  but  Dr.  Bell  perceived  it  and  commented  upon 
it.  **  In  the  case  of  the  American  Asylum,"  Dr.  Bell  says,  *'  it  appears 
that  the  pupils  who  married  hearing  persons  had  a  larger  proportion  of 
deaf  children  than  those  who  married  deaf-mutes,"  and  ''even  in  the 
case  of  the  congenitally  deaf  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum  it  appears 
that  those  who  married  hearing  persons  had  a  larger  proportion  of  deaf 
olbpring  than  those  who  married  deaf-mutes"  C'*  Memoir,"  etc.,  Reprint, 
p.  34).     Dr.  Bell  (Ihid,,  p.  25;  made  an  analysis  of  these  and  other  cases, 
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must  be  some  exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  heredity 
that  the  tendency  to  the  transmission  of  characteristics  is 
intensified  by  the'  union  of  "like  with  like,"  or  else  that 
there  must  be  some  fallacy  in  the  application  of  this  law 
to  the  marriages  of  the  deaf. 

That  any  congenital  characteristic  is  more  likely  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  when  it  exists  in  both  parents 
than  when  it  exists  in  only  one  parent  is  doubtless  gen- 
erally true,  but  it  is  not  invariably  the  rule.  Darwin  gives 
several  examples  in  which  peculiarities  belonging  to  both 
parents  "  fail  to  be  inherited,  apparently  from  the  force 
of  heredity  being  too  strong,"  *  and  says  that,  "  contrary  to 
the  common  opinion,  it  is  often  sufficient  for  the  inherit- 
ance  of  some  peculiar  character  that  one  parent  alone 
should  possess  it."  t  Mr.  W.  Sedgwick,  in  commenting 
upon  some  statistics  showing  that  marriages  in  which  both 
of  the  parents  were  deaf  seldom  resulted  in  deaf  offispring, 
suggests  that  it  may  be  owing  to  "excess  having  reversed 
the  action  of  some  natural  law  in  development ;  "^  and 
Bibot,  the  eminent  French  authority  on  heredity,  quoting 
Mr.  Sedgwick's  suggestion  without  expressing  dissent, 
says :  "  Many  physiologists  have  thought  that  when  both 
parents  present  the  same  characteristics  heredity  may 
acquire  such  power  as  to  destroy  itself."  §  Darwin  also 
cites  Mr.  Sedgwick's  remark,  but  wisely  adds  that  "  it  is 

as  searching  and  exhaustive  as  the  data  at  his  command  permitted,  and, 
in  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  deaf  offspring  resulting  from  marriages 
in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person,  suggested  the  explana- 
tion,  which  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter,  that  in  a  majority  of 
these  marriages  the  deaf  partner  was  probably  congenitaUy  deaf,  and  the 
hearing  partner  probably  belonged  to  a  family  containing  deaf  persona. 

*  C.  B.  Darwin,  *'  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Planta  under  Domes- 
tication," New  York,  1808,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

\Ihid.,  p.  39. 

X  W.  Sedgwick,  '*  On  Sexual  Limitation  in  Hereditary  Disease,**  in 
'*  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Beview/*  London,  1861,  vol. 
xxviii,  p.  204. 

§T.  Bibot,  ''Heredity:  a  Psychological  Study  of  its  Phenomena, 
Laws,  Causes,  and  Consequences,**  New  York,  1875,  p.  212. 
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8&fer  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  look  at  the 
'W'hole  case  as  simply  unintelligible."* 

The  present  statistics,  which  include  a  much  larger 
iiQinber  of  cases  than  Mr.  Sedgwick  had  before  him,  do 
not  corroborate  the  view  suggested  by  him  ;  for  while  they 
show  a  smaller  percentage  of  deaf  offapring  to  deaf  mar- 
ried persons,  and  even  to  congenitaUy  deaf  married  persons, 
in  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  than 
in  those  in  which  one  of  them  was  a  hearing  person,  the 
large  number  of  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners 
were  congenitaUy  deaf  that  resulted  in  deaf  offspring  in- 
dicate that  heredity  in  such  cases  does  not  "  acquire  such 
power  as  to  destroy  itself."     On  the  other  hand,  Darwin's 
statement  that,  '*  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  it  is 
often  sufficient  for  the  inheritance  of  some  peculiar  char- 
acter that  one  parent  alone  should  possess  it,"  is  corrobo- 
rated by  these  statistics. 

The  fallacy  in  applying  to  marriages  of  the  deaf  the  law 
of  heredity  concerning  the  results  of  the  union  of  *'  like 
with  like "  lies,  I  believe,  not  in  the  direction  suggested 
by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  but  in  the  erroneous  assumption,  made 
by  nearly  all  the  writers  who  have  discussed  this  subject, 
that,  when  the  deafness  of  the  parent  reappears  in  the 
offispring,  deafness  is  the  characteristic  transmitted.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  what  is  really  transmitted  is  not 
deafness,  but  some  anomaly  of  the  auditory  organs  or  of 
the  nervous  system,  or  the  tendency  to  some  disease,  of 
which  deafness  is  but  the  result  or  the  symptom.  These 
anomalies  and  diseases,  of  which  deafness  is  the  result  or 
the  symptom,  are  many  and  various.  "  Hereditary  deaf- 
ness in  some  of  its  aspects  is  like  hereditary  cough  ;  both 
are  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  possible  physical 
8tate8."t      ''Deafness   no    more   implies  one   defect   or 

*  G.  B.  Dabwin,  "  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Planta  under  Domes, 
tication,"  New  York,  1868,  vol.  ii,  p.  34. 

t  W.  O.  Jevkinh,  *'  Heredity  in  iU  Relation  to  Deafness,**  in  ** American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,*'  Washington,  1891,  toI.  zxxvi,  p.  104. 
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disease  than  cough  or  jaundice  does.  The  cough  may  be 
due  to  bronchitis  or  phthisis,  the  jaundice  to  cancer  or 
gall-stones.  *  *  *  Congenital  deafness  *  *  *  is 
due  not  to  one,  but  to  many  different  and  unconnected 
pathological  conditions."*  Now,  if  a  person  who  is  deaf 
from  one  anomaly  or  disease  of  the  auditory  organs,  or 
of  the  nervous  system,  marries  a  partner  who  is  deaf 
from  some  different  and  unconnected  pathological  con- 
dition, the  law  of  heredity  under  consideration  should 
not  lead  us  to  expect  any  intensification  of  the  liability  to 
transmit  the  defect,  for  the  characteristics  existing  in  the 
two  partners  are  not  the  same.  Although  both  partners 
are  deaf,  their  marriage  is  not  a  union  of  '*  like  with  like  " 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  their  case.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  phys- 
ical condition  that  results  in  deafness  is  the  same  in  both 
partners — as,  for  instance,  it  probably  is  in  a  claBS  of  mar- 
riages of  which  these  records  furnish  some  examples, 
which  will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter,  viz.,  consan- 
guineous marriages  of  deaf  persons — we  should  expect 
the  liability  to  deaf  offspring  to  be  intensified  by  their 
union  ;  but  marriages  of  this  kind  are  probably  less  nu- 
merous than  those  in  which  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
partners  are  different. 

It  appears  from  the  following  table  that  in  marriages 
of  the  adventitiously  deaf,  also,  the  proportion  of  deaf 
offspring  to  the  number  of  deaf  married  persons  is  less 
where  both  of  the  partners  were  adventitiously  deaf  than 
where  one  of  them  was  adventitiously  deaf  and  the  other 
a  hearing  person.  The  disparity  in  the  percentage  of 
deaf  children  born  from  the  two  classes  of  marriages  of 
adventitiously  deaf  persons,  however,  is  far  greater  than 
that  from  the  two  classes  of  marriages  of  congenitally 
deaf  persons.     The  table  shows   the  number  of  adven- 

*J.  K.    LoYE,    **  Deaf -Mutism,   a  Clioioal  and  Pathological  Study/* 
Glasgow,  1896,  pp.  101,  103. 
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titdoosly  deaf  persons  married  for  a  year  or  longer  to  ad- 
ventitiously deaf  and  to  hearing  partners  respectively,  of 
whose  marriages  the  results  are  reported,  the  number  of 
deaf  children  bom  from  these  marriages,  and  the  number 
bom  to  every  100  adventitiously  deaf  married  persons  in 
each  class  of  marriage : 

Table  XXXIV. 


A<lTentltioiu1y  deaf  penona  marriod  to  adventi- 
tloualy  deaf  partnen  or  to  hearing  partners. 


Number 

of 
adven- 
titiously 

deaf 
married 
persons. 


Adventitiously  deaf  persons  married  to 
adventitiously  deaf  partners 

Advent itionsly  deaf  persons  married  to 
bearing  partners 


1,656 
305 


Dkaf  ohildben. 

Number 
born  to 

Number     *^^*''y  ^^  ■**" 
wumoer.    yentltlously 

deaf  married 
persons. 


40 


16 


2.415 
5.246 


Total* 


1,946 


56 


2.877 


If  the  1,656  adventitiously  deaf  persons  who  married 
adventitiously  deaf  partners  had  married  hearing  ]>art- 
ners  instead,  and  if  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  born 
from  such  marriages  had  been  as  large  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  305  adventitiously  deaf  i)ersons  who  did 
marry  hearing  partners,  the  number  of  deaf  children  born 
would  have  been  86  instead  of  40. 

If  the  explanation  above  suggested  of  the  fallacy  under- 
lying the  theory  of  an  intensified  liability  to  **  hereditary 
deafness,"  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  union  of  "  like 
with  like,'*  is  correct,  we  see  why  the  percentage  of  deaf 
offspring  to  (leaf  married  persons  should  not  be  very  much 
greater  in  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are 
deaf  than  in  those  in  which  one  of  them  is  deaf  and  the 
other  a  hearing  pcu'son  ;  but  why  should  the  percentage 

*  Fifteen  adventitiouHly  deaf  pcrKons  w<;re  married  both  to  adventi- 
tiously deaf  aud  to  hearing  partuors. 
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be,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  adventitioasly  deaf  an 

the  deaf  taken  as  a  whole,  very  mach  less?     This  q 

tion  wiU  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter,  after  we  k 

examined  some  other  and  entirely  di£ferent  classificat^^ 

of  the  deaf.  ^ 

E.  A. 

[to  be  ooimiiusD.] 
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THE  SECOND  YEAR'S  WORK.— II.* 

2.  Number,  t 

The  first  work  of  the  year  must  of  course  be  a  thorous^b 
review  of  all  that  you  taught  last  year.  If  you  did  rrm  ot 
finish  all  the  work  laid  out  in  the  article  on  "  The  Fi  jsrsi 
Year's  Work,"  and  it  is  very  probable  that  you  did  nofc  -^3^ 
half  of  it,  you  will  of  course  finish  what  you  left  undon^^-  \ 
Do  not  be  discouraged  if  that  takes  you  the  greater  p^^a-irt 
of  this  year. 

Gradually  increase  the  size  of  the  numbers  you  wc^  ri 
with  until  you  get  to  twenty,  working  in  exactly  the  sa^ncie 
way  that  you  did  with  the  larger  numbers.  After  reacz^Li- 
ing  twenty  as  a  limit  for  the  sum  of  additions,  and  fclxe 

*  Continued  from  the  April  number  of  the  Annals^  page  146. 

1 1  wish  to  repeat  the  statement,  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  seri&e*    of 
articles,  that  I  make  no  claim  for  originality  in  them,  but  am  indelz> t:«^d 
to  many  teachers  for  the  ideas.     Original  methods  are  to  be  \iewed  'wrift.h 
caution  until  tried  by  long  practice  in  the  school-room. 

These  articles  are  written  from  notes,  made  with  no  thought  of  pTiV>li. 
cation,  for  talks,  extending  over  some  years,  to  normal  classes  of  actual 
teachers.  No  record  of  the  sources  of  the  ideas  was  kept.  The  ca.T-f]fl 
and  tables  here  given  were  suggested  to  me  by  a  Hartford  teacher  rckore 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  doubtless  originated  with  Mr.  Storrs.  I  Viave 
also  received  many  valuable  suggestions  from  Mr.  Booth,  of  Philadelj>Vii4, 
and  no  one  could  teach  under  Dr.  Peet  for  years  without  absox-Yiing 
ideas  from  him. 

Very  similar  tables  were  published  in  the  Annals^  vol.  xxiv,       x>'p.  4 
jin«l  (). 

^  See  the  AniuiU,  vol.  xl,  pp.  137-145. 
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i^est  number  used  in  subtractiou,  you  may  begin  men- 
1  arithmetic. 

Have  your  class  sit  near  your  slate,  and  you  write  out 

he  problems.     Be  sure  they  understand  the  language. 

Tell  them  to  think  the  answers.     At  first  they  cannot  do 

:}his,  partly  because  they  do  not  understand  exactly  what 

you  require  them  to  do,  and  partly  because  they  cannot, 

as  yet,  perform  the  operations  without  some  aid  from 

"visible  illustrations.     Help  them  at  first,  using  toothpicks, 

etc.,  or  by  drawing  the  illustrations  of  a  number  of  problems 

yourself,  or  letting  one  of  them  do  so.     Give  them  the 

same  problems  next  day,  and  others  very  much  like  them, 

and  gradually  lead  them  to  think  out  the  problems  for 

themselves. 

After  this  you  must  spell  problems  to  them,  and  have 
them  solved  mentally.  You  will  at  first  be  compelled  to 
spell  very  slowly  and  repeat  often.  You  may  even  have 
to  act  out  the  problem  as  you  spell  it,  thus : 

Give  a  boy  three  counters.  Have  him  stand  before  the 
class,  and  you  spell :  "  A  boy  has  three  cents."  (Let  him 
show  them.)  "  His  brother  gives  him  two  cents."  (Giv- 
ing him  two  counters.)     "  How  many  has  he  ?  " 

After  some  practice  in  this  way,  get  them  to  answer 
very  easy  questions  without  the  illustration.  Then  grad- 
ually increase  the  difficulty  of  your  problems.  Some 
teachers  give  too  much  attention  to  the  idea  of  a  separate 
ten,  in  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty.  Of  course, 
logically,  we  can  say  that  fifteen  is  one  ten  and  five,  just 
as  we  say  that  seventy-five  is  seven  tens  and  five  ;  but  we 
can  teach  our  children  to  realize  clearly  how  many  units 
there  are  in  fifteen  without  separating  the  ten,  which  we 
can  hardly  do  with  seventy-five.  We  must,  for  rapid 
work,  teach  them  to  add  and  subtract  between  ten  and 
twenty,  just  as  they  did  under  ten.  I  should,  therefore, 
illustrate  these  examples  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  not 
as  we  shall  illustrate  **  carrying  "  after  a  while. 
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After  the  pupils  begin  to  show  considerable  ability  in 
solving  mental  problems,  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  begin  to 
substitute  the  memory  of  different  combinations  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  for  the  reasoning  we  have  been  doing. 
The  reasoning  is  necessary  at  first ;  but  afterwards  the 
operations  are  performed  by  memory  alone,  and  the  ele- 
mentary combinations  should  suggest  their  results  as 
quickly  as  combinations  of  letters  suggest  their  sounds  to 
those  who  read.  We  see  the  letters  i  t,  and  think  '*  it  '*  at 
once.  In  a  similar  way  our  pupils  should  see  the  figures 
3  and  4,  and  think  ^^  seven."  Rapid  adders  go  farther 
and  think  at  once  the  sums  of  combinations  of  three,  four, 
or  even  more  figures ;  but,  in  addition,  certainty,  with  mod- 
erate speed,  is  better  than  the  greatest  speed  with  the 
least  bit  of  uncertainty.  In  these  days  a  boy  frequently 
leaves  school  without  the  ability  to  add  a  column  of  figures 
of  any  length  with  either  rapidity  or  certainty.  We  wish 
all  of  our  pupils  to  have  this  ability,  and  must  begin  now 
to  lay  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  to  be  built. 

Questions  in  psychology  may  seem  out  of  place  in  teach- 
ing a  class  of  deaf  beginners,  and  yet  with  them,  more 
than  with  any  other  class  of  children,  these  questions  con- 
stantly occur.  Other  children  have  their  "  concepts"  and 
modes  of  thought  in  elementary  knowledge  fully  formed 
before  they  go  to  school.  It  is  not  so  with  the  deaf  child. 
He  is  dependent  on  the  teaching  he  receives,  not  only  for 
what  he  thinks,  but  for  how  he  thinks.  We  now  have 
before  us  the  very  important  task  of  giving  to  our  children 
a  mode  of  thinking  in  addition.  This  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  received,  from  teachers  of  the  deaf,  the  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  demands. 

Probably  different  minds  act  in  different  ways.  For  my 
own  part,  the  fundamental  operation  of  my  mind  in  adding 
is  the  memory  of  the  sound  of  the  old  addition  tables, 
drilled  into  me  by  a  stately  old  lady  in  a  lace  cap ;  and 
were  I  to  think  "•  three  and  three  are  five,"  I  could  almost 
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3el  the  thump  of  her  ruler  which  surely  followed  such  a 
listake.  What  are  our  pupils  to  have  in  place  of  this 
lemory  of  sound,  which  we  can  never  give  them  ?  Shall 
^e  try  to  give  them  a  printed,  written,  or  spelled  expres- 
ion  ?  Shall  it  be  "three  and  four  are  seven,"  or  "  3  and 
are  7 "  ?  All  the  combinations  in  addition  and  sub- 
raction,  thus  written  or  spelled  out,  form  a  great  bulk  to 
»e  exactly  and  quickly  remembered  ;  and  the  drill  must  be 
ODstant  and  long  continued  that  will  so  impress  it  that 
Imost  without  any  effort,  certainly  without  an  effort  tak- 
ug  any  appreciable  time,  the  desired  result  will  come 
exactly.     The  same  objections  apply  to  3  +  4  =  7,  and 

3 

4 

7 

Shall  we  drill  our  pupils  to  think  of  two  hands,  one 
naking  the  sign  "3"  and  the  other  "4,"  and  the  result 
*  7  "  on  another  imaginary  hand  ?  These  questions  are 
mportant,  and  on  a  proper  answer  to  them  the  progress 
)f  this  class  will  depend  to  a  great  extent.  Think  the 
natter  over  carefully,  decide  it  for  yourself,  and  then  make 
jrour  drill  in  the  method  you  decide  upon  very  thorough 
md  persistent.  Drill  by  this  one  method  till  all  the  com- 
nnations  in  addition  and  subtraction  are  remembered 
ilmost  instantly.  Do  this  if  it  takes  all  the  time  you  can 
levote  to  number-work  for  the  next  three  years. 

A  plan  that  I  have  found  successful,  but  which  I  am 
lot  prepared  to  say  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  to  prepare 
i  table  of  all  the  numbers  from  3  to  18,  giving  all  the  com- 
)inations  of  two  figures  which  will  make  each  number. 
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1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

a 

4 

5 

a 

6 

4 

1 
a 

8 

7 

5 

4 

a 

1 
a 

8 

4 

8 

a 

7 
6 

0 

4 

3 

8 

8 

10 

3 

1 

a 

8 

4 

9 

8 
7 
8 
5 

1 
a 

8 

4 
6 

9 
8 
7 
6 
6 

a 

8 

4 
5 

11 

9 
8 
7 
6 

8 

4 
5 
6 

12 

9 
8 
7 
6 

4 
5 
8 

13 

9 
8 
7 

5 
8 

7 

14 

9 
8 
7 

1 

6 

15 

9 

7 

16 

9 

8 

17 

9 

9 

18 

9 

7 

8 

8 

8 

When  you  begin  to  develop  this  table,  have  each  square 
drawn  on  a  card  ten  or  twelve  inches  square.  Devote  con- 
siderable time,  at  least  two  days,  to  each  of  these  cards, 
practising  on  all  the  combinations  on  it.  Explain  that 
the  opposite  small  figures  added  produce  the  large  num- 
ber in  the  middle,  and  the  small  numbers  on  either  side 
subtracted  from  the  large  one  in  the  middle  leave  the  op- 
posite small  numbers. 

After  you  have  explained  each  card,  and  practised  on 
it  long  enough  to  be  sure  that  the  children  understand 
how  to  use  it,  hang  it  on  the  wall ;  and  when  yon  have 
finished  with  all  of  them  replace  them  by  a  table  large 
enough  to  be  easily  read  from  any  part  of  the  room.  Have 
your  pupils  copy  this  occasionally,  and  refer  to  it  con- 
stantly, especially  when  you  have  to  correct  a  mistake.  I 
believe  that  in  time  each  pupil  will  have  a  mental  picture 
of  this  table  impressed  upon  his  mind  so  firmly  and  clearly 
that  all  operations  in  addition  and  subtraction  will  be  done 
instantly,  by  seeing  it  mentally. 

To  review  this  work  take  one  of  your  cards  which  you 
used  in  building  up  the  table  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room,  so  that  the  pupils  cannot  see  the  table.  Cover  part 
of  the  card  and  let  them  tell  what  the  covered  part  is. 
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If  you  do  not  care  to  adopt  this  plan — which,  by  having 
the  whole  subject  constantly  in  sight  and  often  referred 
to,  teaches  a  great  deal  without  labor — be  sure  that  you 
do  have  some  plan  which  will  give  your  children  a  clear, 
sliort,  mental  conception.  Do  not,  for  some  time  yet,  at- 
tempt to  form  combinations  above  twenty. 

Qradually  introduce  your  pupils  to  examples  in  multi- 
plication and  division.     Begin  by  very  simple  examples, 
ctnd  at  first  allow  these  to  be  done  by  addition  and  sub- 
traction.    Illustrate  often  by  drawings,  and  by  actually 
acting  out  problems.     Do  not  think  that  any  great  skill  in 
drawing  is  needed,  either  by  yon  or  your  pupils,  in  making 
these  illustrations.     The  drawings  given  in  these  articles 
are  purposely  made  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  can 
imitate  them  with  great  rapidity.     Tell  the  pupils  for  what 
you  intend  the  first  one,  and  their  imagination  will  sup- 
ply all  the  details  that  lack  of  skill  or  time  prevents  you 
from  giving. 

I  give  a  few  examples  in  multiplication  and  division,  and 
different  methods  of  explaining  them. 

1.  One   orange   costs   three   cents.      What   do    three 
oranges  cost  ? 

Select  any  three  convenient  things,  and  tell  your  class 
that  you  will  pretend  that  they  are  oranges.  Call  up  a 
pupil.  Let  him  pay  you  three  counters  of  any  kind,  rep- 
resenting the  three  cents,  and  take  one  of  the  oranges, 
pointing  to  the  words  "  One  orange  costs  three  cents." 
Sell  him  another,  and  another,  in  the  same  way.  Point 
to  the  words  "  three  oranges,"  and  let  him  show  them. 
Point  to  the  question  "  What  do  three  oranges  cost  ?  " 
and  show  the  handful  of  counters  you  have  accumulated, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  see  how  many  there 
are.  Ask  them  to  tell  you.  If  they  cannot  do  so,  let  one 
of  them  count  them.  Write  "  Three  times  three  are  nine." 
Or  the  three  pretended  oranges  may  be  placed  on  the 
table  with  three  cents  opposite  each.     After  the  children 
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have  seeD  tfaat  the  arrangement  is  correct,  and  yon  have 
pointed  out  the  words  as  above,  and  the  things  that  rep- 
resent them,  sweep  op  the  pennies  and  ask  how  many 
you  have. 

Or  draw  the  three  oranges,  and  three  cents  under  each : 
Three  oranges. 

One  orange.  One  orange.  One  orange. 

O  O  O 

Three  cents.  Three  cents.  Three  cents. 

go  go  go 

Ask  bow  many  cents,  and,  as  you  do  so,  mb  out  the  pic- 
tured ones. 

Allow  them,  at  first,  to  work  out  these  examples  by 
counting  on  their  fingers,  or  with  marks  or  counters,  but 
gradnally  accustom  them  to  do  without  such  aids. 

2.  One  apple  costs  two  cents.  How  many  apples  can 
I  bay  for  ten  cents  ? 

Let  a  pupil  count  out  ten  cents,  and  buy  pretended 
apples  at  two  cents  each,  putting  each  apple  out  of  sight 
as  soon  as  he  pays  his  two  cents.  Then  ask  how  many 
he  has. 

Or  lay  the  ten  cents  on  the  table  and  make  separate 
piles  of  two  cents  each,  putting  an  apple  opposite  each 
pile.  Or  take  two  cents  from  the  ten  cents  and  put  down 
an  apple.     Repeat  till  the  money  is  all  gone. 

Or  illustrate  it  thus : 


7e«f 


5|^ 

Do  not  always  have  the  division  exact  in  these  examples. 
Let  there  be  a  remainder,  and  say  you  have  so  many  cents 
left.  They  are  not  enough  to  buy  another  apple,  so  yon 
have  to  keej)  them.  Tour  children  will  readily  understand 
this. 
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3.  I  give  twelve  apples  to  four  boys.  How  many 
apples  do  I  give  to  each  ? 

It  is  somewhat  harder  to  illustrate  examples  of  this  sort. 

Have  twelve  apples,  or  twelve  things  to  represent  them. 
Call  np  four  boys.  Give  the  apples,  one  at  a  time,  in 
rotation  to  the  boys,  as  children  often  divide  things. 
Save  the  boys  put  them  out  of  sight  as  fast  as  they  get 
'them.     Then  ask  how  many  each  boy  has. 

Or  you  can  let  the  pupil  make  the  apples  into  four 
equal  piles,  and  ask  how  many  in  each. 

Or  draw  a  picture  of  twelve  apples  and  four  boys,  thus : 


Ju^^oO^ 


(S   C5  c5  cS  c5 
C5    C5  C5  c5  c5 


c5 
CS 


Cross  out  an  apple  for  each  boy,  and  draw  a  line  from 
it  down  to  the  boy,  putting  the  apple  there  : 

C5"c5  C5  c5  c5 


C§  €5  (^  C5  if 

^-7 f" r— 


Repeat  the  operation  till  the  apples  are  all  gone.  Have 
a  pupil  count  how  many  each  boy  has,  and  notice  that 
each  has  the  same  number. 

After  long  practice  on  many  examples  by  these  methods, 
using  first  one  and  then  thf3  other,  and  always  being  sure 
that   your  pupils  understand    every  example,  you   may 
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begin  to  accustom  them  to  mental  operations,  and  gradually 
drop  concrete  numbers  for  abstract ;  but  work  a  long  time 
before  you  take  up  figures.  The  questions  in  Colbum's 
Arithmetic,  excluding  the  figures,  and  simplifying  the 
language  in  many  places,  can  be  used.  Spell  these  pretty 
rapidly.  If  not  understood,  spell  them  slowly,  making  the 
class  spell  with  you.  If  they  do  not  get  them  then,  write 
on  the  board,  and,  if  they  are  still  unable  to  solve  them, 
have  one  of  the  pupils  illustrate,  or  do  it  yourself,  as  shown 
above. 

The  same  difiiculty  that  we  met  with  in  addition  and 
subtraction  comes  up  here  again.  We  must  select  some 
form  of  the  different  combinations  of  multiplication  and 
division  for  the  children  to  reniember.  Our  cards  can 
easily  be  extended  to  this.  In  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion cards,  we  put  a  large  number  in  the  middle,  and 
smaller  ones  at  the  sides,  and  explained  that  adding  a 
small  number  to  the  small  number  opposite  it  gave  the 
large  number,  etc.  If  we  follow  exactly  the  same  arrange- 
ment for  multiplication  and  division,  there  will  be  danger 
of  confounding  the  two  tables.  Let  us,  therefore,  take 
the  corners  of  the  cards  for  the  factors,  as  we  have  alreadv 
used  the  sides  for  another  purpose.  Our  cards  will  be 
made  like  these. 


4  6     I 

36 

6  9 


Explain  that  a  number  in  a  corner  multiplied  by  the 
one  in  the  diagonally  opposite  corner  will  always  give  the 
large  number  in  the  middle,  and  that  the  middle  number 
divided  by  one  in  a  corner  gives  the  number  in  the 
opposite  corner.  Deaf  children  will  catch  these  ideas 
very  quickly,  and  some  time  in  the  future  you  will  find 
them  refreshing  their  memories  by  making  small  drawings 
of  these  cards.     When  you  give  them  a  new  card,  practise 
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on  it  for  a  whUe,  and  then  bang  it  up  permanently,  review- 
ing it  occasionally,  as  you  did  the  cards  for  addition  and 
subtraction.  Tour  multiplication  and  addition  table,  when 
finished,  should  look  like  this. 


3 

4 

a 
6 

a 

8 

8 

9 

a 

10 

a    s 

12 

a 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4      6 

a 

14 

8 

15 

a    4 

16 

a    6 

18 

*  20 

8 

21 

7 

5 

4      8 

8      9 

6 

7 

3      4 

24 

6          8 

25     27 

*  28 

6 

30 

*  32 

«      8 

»      « 

7 

« 

8 

5 

35 

6      i 

36 

6 

40 

6        i  5 

42   !   45 

6 

48 

7 

9      6          8          7  1        9 

1                    1 

8 

7 

49 

6        '  7 

54     56 

7 

63 

8 

64 

8 

72 

7 

9 

8 

9 

« 

9 

9 

81 

.. 

9 

You  will  not,  except  under  very  favorable  circumstances, 
be  able  to  accomplish,  in  the  first  two  years  of  school  life, 
all  of  the  number  work  given  in  this  and  the  former 
article.  It  has  been  done  by  an  enthusiastic  and  skilful 
teacher,  with  a  small  class  of  bright  pupils,  all  of  whom 
were  over  nine  years  old  when  they  began.  I  have  not, 
as  yet,  made  sufficient  experiment  with  younger  pupils  to 
say  exactly  how  much  they  ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish, 
and  have  given  the  matter  entire,  as  there  seemed  no  use 
in  dividing  it  unless  I  could  say  how  much  should  be 
learned  in  the  two  years.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be 
understood  as  setting  up  this  much  for  a  young  class  to 
accomplish  in  two  years. 

FKANCIS  DEVEKEUX  GLABKE, 
Superintendent  of  Uis  Michigan  School,  FUnt,  Michigan. 


THE    COMPARATIVE   VALUE    OF    EXPRESSION 

AND  COMPREHENSION. 

In  corroboration  of  the  view  expressed  by  Miss  Fletcher 
in  the  January  number  of  the  A7inal8,  that  the  power  to 
read  intelligently  and  freely,  with  clear  insight  and  with 
breadth  of  thought,  is  of  greater  value  to  deaf  pupils  than 
that  of  absolutely  correct  expression — in  other  words,  that 
the  *'  full  man  "  described  by  Lord  Bacon  should  be  the 
aim  of  instruction  rather  than  his  *'  exact  man,"  provided 
fulness  and  exactness  cannot  both  be  attained — the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  two  recent  publications  outside 
our  profession  may  be  of  interest.  Professor  Calvin 
Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  says : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  language  study  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  educational  instruments  we  know  anything 
about.  How  is  this  ?  Where  does  this  value  lie  if  not  in 
learning  to  speak  the  language  ?  Why,  it  lies  in  learning 
to  read  it.  It  lies  in  the  deepening  and  broadening  of 
the  mind  that  come  from  the  introduction  to  a  new 
literature.  It  lies  in  the  gradual  working  of  one's  way 
into  the  intellectual  life  of  another  people.  It  lies  in  the 
gradual  taking  up  into  one's  own  being  of  what  has  been 
thought  and  felt  by  the  greatest  of  other  lands  and  of 
other  days.  Or,  along  another  line,  it  lies  in  the  scientific 
study  of  the  language  itself,  in  the  consequent  training  of 
the  reason,  of  the  powers  of  observation,  comparison,  and 
synthesis  ;  in  short,  in  the  up-building  and  strengthening 
of  the  scientific  intellect.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  world  to-day  who  cannot  converse 
at  all  in  German,  in  French,  in  Latin,  or  in  Greek,  but 
whose  intellectual  debt  to  one  or  all  of  these  is,  never- 
theless, simply  inestimable.  For  myself  I  can  say,  with 
perfect  sincerity,  that  I  look  upon  my  own  ability  to  speak 
German  simply  as  an   accomplishment  to  which  I  attach 
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no  great  importance.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  I 
would  sell  it  for  money  and  use  the  money  to  buy  Ger- 
man books  with,  and  it  would  not  take  an  exorbitant 
price  to  buy  it  either.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  I 
have  got  from  my  ability  to  read  German,  that  is,  my 
debt  to  the  German  genius  through  the  German  language, 
I  would  no  more  part  with  than  I  would  part  with  my 
memories  of  the  past,  my  hopes  for  the  future,  or  any 
other  integral  portion  of  my  soul."* 

Professor  E.  H.  Babbitt,  of  Columbia  College,  reinforces 
Professor  Thomas's  views  with  the  following  argument, 
based  upon  the  extent  of  the  reading  vocabulary  of  ordi- 
nary persons  as  compared  with  the  number  of  words  they 
use  in  expressing  their  thoughts  : 

''  Professor  Thomas  implies  that  a  reading  knowledge  of 
a  language  is  a  key  to  these  higher  things,  and  that  a  speak- 
ing knowledge  is  not,  but  does  not  think  it  worth  while, 
apparently,  to  argue  the  point,  which  he  assumes  as  self- 
evident.  I  doubt  if  it  is  self-evident  to  the  lay  mind,  and 
I  have  even  got  some  new  light  on  the  matter  recently 
myself  from  an  investigation  undertaken  for  another  pur- 
pose. My  attention  had  been  called  to  the  surprising  and 
conflicting  statements  regarding  the  vocabulary  possessed 
by  various  individuals.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  tradition 
that  a  child  or  illiterate  person  has  only  a  few  hundred 
words — some  have  it  as  low  as  200  or  300.  Professor 
Harris,  of  Cleveland,  noted  the  vocabulary  of  his  child  up 
to  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half  and  found  it  comprised 
1,099  words  at  that  age.  I  tried  to  get  at  the  vocabulary 
of  adults,  and  made  experiments,  chiefly  with  my  students, 
to  see  how  many  English  words  each  knew.  We  know 
that  the  Bible  contains  about  8,000  words,  and  that  Shakes- 
peare, who  has  the  largest  vocabulary  of  all  English  au- 
thors, used  about  18,000.     The  largest  dictionaries  contain 

^Galyin  Thomas,  in  ''Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages,** pub- 
lished by  D.  G.  Heath  &.  Go. ,  BoHton. 
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about  120,000.  My  plan  was  to  take  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pages  from  the  dictionary  at  random,  count  the 
number  of  words  on  those  pages  which  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  could  define  without  any  context,  and  work  out 
a  proportion  to  get  an  approximation  of  the  entire  number 
of  words  in  the  dictionary  known.  The  results  were  sur- 
prising for  two  reasons.  In  the  size  of  the  vocabulary  of 
such  students  the  outside  variations  were  less  than  20  per 
cent.,  and  their  vocabulary  was  much  larger  than  I  had 
expected  to  find.  The  majority  reported  a  little  below 
60,000  words.  Now  it  may  be  that  some  educated  men  in 
modem  days  use  as  many  words  as  Shakespeare  in  express- 
ing their  thoughts,  but  probably  very  few  use  anything 
like  as  many.  The  fact  brought  out  by  my  experiments 
means,  then,  that  every  educated  person  carries  a  reading 
vocabulary  of  several  times  the  number  of  words  he  uses 
in  speaking.  The  same  thing  is  undoubtedly  true  of  peo- 
ple of  an  education  inferior  to  that  of  college  students — 
the  ordinary  middle-class  people,  whose  range  of  reading, 
as  well  as  of  conversation,  does  not  extend  so  far,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  do  read  about  many  subjects  which  they  do 
not  often  talk  about."* 

The  circumstances  referred  to  in  the  first  extract  above 
given  are  not  precisely  parallel  with  those  of  deaf  pupils 
studying  English,  for  it  is  the  comparative  value  of  being 
able  to  use  accurately  or  to  read  freely  a  foreign  language 
that  Professor  Thomas  is  speaking  of,  while  with  respect 
to  deaf  pupils  it  is  the  value  of  the  ability  to  use  the  na- 
tional language  accurately  that  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  ability  to  read  it  freely.  From  either  point  of  view 
the  national  language  is  more  important  than  the  foreign, 
and  the  importance  of  the  ability  to  express  oneself  cor- 
rectly in  the  national  language  is  relatively  greater  than 

*E.  H.  Babbitt,  *' Common  Sense  in  Teaching  Modern  Languages. 
An  Addreits  read  before  the  Schoolmasters*  Association  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  December  13,  1894." 
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that  of  the  correspondiDg  ability  in  a  foreign  language. 
Making  due  allowance  for  this  difference  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  hearing  persons  studying  a  foreign  language 
and  deaf  persons  studying  the  national  language,  there  is 
still  much  in  Professor  Thomas's  argument  as  well  as  in 
Professor  Babbitt's  that  is  applicable  to  the  instruction  of 
our  pupils  in  EngUsh. 

E.  A.  F. 
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"  Deaf-Mutism,  a  Clinical  and  Pathological  Study,  by 
James  Eebb  Love,  M.  D.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary,  Honorary  Aurist  to  the  Glasgow  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  with  chapters  on  the  Education 
and  Training  of  Deaf-Mutes  by  W.  H.  Addison,  A.  C.  P., 
Principal  of  the  Glasgow  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution," 
(Glasgow,  James  MacLehose  and  Sons,  1896,  Svo,  pp. 
386),  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
that  has  appeared  in  any  language.  Its  field  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Hartmann  and  Dr.  Mygind  bear- 
ing the  same  general  title,*  but  its  scope  is  wider,  its  col- 
lection of  statistics  fuller,  and  the  acquaintance  of  its 
authors  with  their  subject  more  intimate  and  complete. 
To  a  clinical  and  pathological  knowledge  of  deafness  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  its  literature  and  personal  practice 
in  its  treatment  equal  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  Dr.  Love 
adds  the  experience  of  an  aurist  to  a  school  for  the  deaf 
of  160  pupils,  while  Mr.  Addison,  a  teacher  and  principal 
of  the  same  school  for  twenty-five  years,  and  a  careful  and 
discriminating  observer  of  the  work  of  other  schools  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Much  valuable  matter 
has  also  been  contributed  by   Mr.  James  Howard,  Head- 


♦Dr  Hartmann's  book  was  reviewed  in  the  AnnaU^  vol.  xxviii,  pp. 
244-247  :  Dr.  Mygind'8,  vol.  xl,  pp.  75  77. 
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master  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution,  and  by  other  Englj^j, 
teachers. 

Dr.  Love  begins  the  book  with  an  interesting  report   ^^^i 
a  comparison  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  fifty-foK:^^ 
deaf  boys  of  various  ages  in  the  Glasgow  Institution  ynK^^ 
hearing  boys  of  the  same  ages  in  public  schools, 
results  show  that  the  average  physical  condition  of  th 
deaf  boys  was  equal  to  that  of  the  hearing  boys.     In  heigl 
they  were  about  the  same,  in  weight  and  chest-measure 
ment  superior  ;*  but  their  cranial  circumference  was  gen 
erally  less,  a  fact  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
their  inferior  opportunity  for  brain  development  durioj 
the  years  of  childhood  before  they  went  to  school.    Thi 
statements  found  in  some  books  that  the  deaf  have  weak< 
lungs  than  other  people  owing  to  the  non-use  of  thei 
vocal  organs,  that  they  are  less  sensitive  to  pain,  that  th< 
require  larger  doses  of  medicine,  that  they  are  more  liab'''^^^^^ 
to  certain  diseases,  etc.,  were  not  confirmed  by  the  resuL..^^ 
of  Dr.  Love's  investigation. 

The  author  gives  a  full  description  of  the  normal  an^^^^ 
omy  and  functions  of  the  ear,  and  of  its  morbid  anatocir:^^^ 
so  far  as  this  has  been  ascertained  by  post-mortem  ^^;^. 
amiuations.     With  respect  to  the  causes  of  deafness,     }^^ 
concludes  that  adventitious  deafness  "  is  usually  due       ^^ 
disease  of  the  internal  ear,  which  has  spread  by  the  n^ic]. 
die  ear  and   caused  inflammatory  changes  involving    d^. 

♦  Concurrent  with  this  testimony  is  that  recently  given  by  Mr.  It.    o. 
Johusou,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution.      In  his  fifth  paf>cr 
on  ''  Deaf-Mutes  and  their  Education/'  in  the  Inland  Educator  for  Apx-j] 
189C,  page  133,  he  says  :  *'  The  clothier  who  manufactures  the  uniforrxu 
worn  by  the  boys  testifies  that  after  measuring  thousands  of  boys  he  fixids 
the  deaf  to  be  of  stouter  and  stronger  build  than  the  average  hearing^  and 
speaking  school-boys  of  corresponding  ages.     What  is  true  of  the  boys  is 
also  true  of  the  girls.'*     We  do  not  suppose  there  is  anything  in  deafness 
to  increase  the  size  and  weight :  the  superior  physical  condition  of  the 
pupils  of  the  (Hasgow  and  Indiana  schools,  as  compared  with  that  of 
hearing  boys  of  the  same  age,   is  doubtless  due  to  their  more  he&lthfo] 
food,  more  regular  hours,  and  better  environment  in  general. 
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ruction  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  of  the  nerve 
-actures  which  it  supports.  In  a  smaller  number  of 
$es  the  danger  approaches  from  the  side  of  the  brain, 
3.  more  rarely  the  damage  to  the  inner  ear  is  due  to  a 
xnary  labyrinthitis.     In  congenital  deafness  the  changes 

^v^hich  the  deafness  depends  are  not  essentially  differ- 
\  from  those  described  above,  except  in  the  cases  which 
p^nd  on  arrest  of  development  and  malformation.  They 
isist  of  obliteration  of  the  normal  nervous  structures 

inflammatory  new-formations — chiefly  osseous.  It  is 
b  possible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  cases  due  to 
1  formation,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  smaller  than  was 
-merly  supposed.  After  a  series  of  years  it  cannot  be 
^ided  in  many  cases  whether  a  given  structure  has  never 
sted  or  has  been  obliterated." 

W^ith  regard  to  the  cure  of  deafness,  speaking  of  former 
exnpts  in  this  direction,  he  says:  ''We  cannot  afford 
indulge  too  much  in  condemnation  of  older  methods. 
3  Inow  most  of  them  to  be  useless,  sometimes  hurtful, 
rdly  ever  rational  or  scientific.  But  modern  treatment 
-es  no  brilliant  results.  We  cannot  cure  deaf-mutism 
V9'y  in  the  sense  of  a  radical  cure,  any  more  than  they 
did  in  the  seventeenth  century.  And  what  is  more,  the 
tar  light  of  recent  pathological  research  tells  us  that  in 
Mst  cases  we  had  better  not  try."  But  he  believes  that 
sdical  skill  can  do  much  in  a  preventive  way  by  the 
Dper  treatment  of  the  diseases  that  often  produce  deaf- 
as,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  by  the  removal  of 
enoid  growths  in  the  naso-pharynx  and  of  enlarged 
iisils,  and  by  the  prompt  treatment  of  disease  of  the 
ddle  ear,  both  suppurative  and  non-suppurative. 
Dr.  Love  gives  many  interesting  statistics  with  respect 

marriages  of  the  deaf  and  consanguineous  marriages, 
kh  of  which  he  regards  as  liable  to  result  in  deaf  off- 
ring.     With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  "  the  formation 

a-   deaf  variety  of  the  human  race,"  while  he  admits 
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that  such  a  result  "  is  quite  what  a  study  of  heredity 
would  lead  us  to  expect,"  he  believes  that  "  there  are  cer- 
tain checks  at  work  which  delay  this  result,  and  which 
make  anything  but  a  partial  realization  of  Mr.  Bell's  pre- 
diction impossible." 

In  the  chapters  on  the  education  and  training  of  the 
deaf,  Mr.  Addison  sketches  the  history  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation ;  describes  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  uneducated;  explains  the  oral  and  manual 
methods  and  the  combined  system  of  instruction,  and 
their  respective  results;  shows  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  education  in  Great  Britain,  and  gives 
statistics  of  the  employments  of  the  adult  deaf,  and  a 
brief  summary  of  their  legal  status.  In  treating  of  edu- 
cational methods,  he  writes  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a 
candid  inquirer  and  judicious  critic,  explaining  the 
various  methods  clearly,  and  setting  forth  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each.  The  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives — and  Dr.  Love,  studying  the  deaf  from  the  clinical 
point  of  view,  reaches  the  same  conclusion — is  that  no 
one  method  will  suiSce  for  all  the  deaf,  but  that  the  case 
of  each  child  must  be  treated  on  its  merits.  They  would 
give  all  an  opportunity  for  oral  instruction,  but  would  not 
continue  this  method  where  the  results  seem  likely  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  Oral  and  manual  instruction  in  separate 
but  harmonious  schools,  pupils  being  transferred  from 
the  one  to  the  other  as  might  seem  desirable  after  experi- 
ment, as  is  done  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  present, 
they  regard  as  the  ideal  form  of  organization. 

Dr.  Love  lays  stress  upon  the  value  of  auricular  instruc- 
tion wherever  possible,  and  upon  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing an  aurist,  assisted  by  a  surgical  nurse,  connected  with 
every  school,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  test  the  hearing 
of  all  children  ou  admission,  examine  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing and  speech,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  remove  any  ob- 
structions to  either  that  may  exist.     He  believes  that  30 
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or  40  per  oent.  may  be  foand  capable  of  remaining  in  the 
oral  school  and  pursuing  its  course  successfully.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison does  not  make  so  definite  an  estimate.  His  teachers 
think  that  a  little  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  can  be 
successfully  taught  by  the  oral  and  auricular  methods  ;  his 
own  opinion  is  that  the  percentage  is  not  so  large,  ''  but 
this  is  a  question  which  only  an  actual  test,  under  proper 
conditions,  can  answer." 

As  between  day-schools  and  boarding-schools,  Mr.  Ad- 
dison thinks  the  results  of  the  latter  are  superior.  *'  The- 
oretically it  seems  no  doubt  a  fitting  thing  that  the  deaf 
child  should  see  as  much  as  possible  of  its  home  and  mix 
with  friends  in  society,  but  practically  it  is  found  that, 
more  often  than  not,  the  lot  of  a  deaf  child  brought  up 
amongst  hearing  persons  is  one  of  terrible  isolation,  while 
the  educational  results  of  the  dav-school  are  much  below 
those  of  the  boarding  institutions." 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Addison  differs  widely  from  Ameri- 
can teachers.  He  does  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  give 
instruction  in  any  industries  at  school,  except  sloyd  and 
other  similar  exercises  to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  use 
their  hands.  He  believes  it  is  better  for  the  pupil  to 
devote  his  early  years  to  mental  training  and  then  leave 
school  and  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  some  trade.  In  this 
country,  while  our  ideal  of  industrial  training  is  not  fully 
realized,  we  regard  this  training,  with  all  its  defects,  as  a 
valuable  and  even  an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and,  far  from  proposing  to  abandon  it,  we  are 
constantly  endeavoring  to  raise  its  standard. 


"  Growth  of  the  Oral  Method  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  " 
is  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
November  10, 1894,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  It  is  reprinted 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  School  Document  No.  12,  1895,  making  an 
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ootavo  pamphlet  of  28  pages.    It  is  distributed  by  —  ^ 
Yolta  Bureaa. 

By  statistics  compiled  from  the  Annals  Dr.  Bell  sb^ir^ 
the  great  progress  in  oral  teaching  which  has  been  naa^^ 
in  the  New  England  States  and  the  United  States  mm  ^. 
the  year  1867.    This  is  a  progress  in  which  aU  friends  ^^ 
the  deaf  may  rejoice,  though  we  may  not  all  share  Jy^^' 
Bell*s  opinion  that "  the  oral  day-school  for  the  dea^*^^ 
which  is  to-day  in  the  minority  in  America,  will  in  thi 
future  represent  the  majority  of  our  schools.**    On  th^ 
contrary,  the  present  tendency  seems  to  be  to  transfc 
day-schools,  when  they  grow  into  sufficient  importance 
attract  pupils  from  a  distance,  into  boarding-schools, 
has  been  done  in  Pittsburgh,  Providence,  and  Portlan^^^ 
and  to  give  increased  attention  to  oral  teaching  in  oodk^i^ 
bined-system  schools,  rather  than  to  supersede  boardin^^^^ 
schools  by  day-schools  or  combined-system  schools  * 
exclusively  oral  schools. 

Dr.  Bell  has  also  published  a  folio  sheet  entitli 
''  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  in  the  United 
Statistics  compiled  from  the  American  Annals  of 
Deaf  March,  1896." 

It  appears  from  the  figures  presented  and  the 
panying  graphical  chart  that  the  oral  method  has 
rapidly  gaining,  and  the  combined  system  correspondin^^^ 
losing,  ground  in  the  United  States  since  the  year  1^9  j 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bell  gives  to  the  ter->.Kii 
"  combined   system ''  a  narrower   meaning  than  that    £d 
which  it  is  usually  employed  in  America,  excludiDg  fro^Q 
this  classification  the  large  number  of   pupils  who  9l:^q 
taught  by  the  oral  and  auricular  methods  in  combio&cS- 
system  schools,  and  who,  as  the  term  is  defined  in  tfae 
Annals,  from  which  Dr.  Beirs  statistics  are  derived,  axid 
as  it  is  understood  by  the  heads  of  the  schools  who  fiiT- 
nished  those  statistics  and  under  whose   direction  tbe 
pupils  iD  question  are  instructed,  and  by  the  profession 
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rally,  are  regarded  as  receiving  their  education  under 
ombined  system. 


?wo  Deaf  Girls,  a  Few  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
Julia  A.  Foley  "  (the  Pennsylvania  Institution  Print, 
,  8vo,  pp.  15)  is  an  entertaining,  suggestive,  and 
table  description  of  the  progress  in  language  and  in 
al  development  during  the  first  year  of  instruction  of 
children  who,  when  admitted  to  school,  seemed 
mt  as  stupid  as  it  is  possible  for  deaf-mutes  to  be." 
proved  during  the  year  to  have  remarkably  acute 
s  in  some  directions,  though  their  standing  as  scholars 
lot  rise  high.  This  was  ten  years  ago.  It  would  be 
dsting  to  know  what  progress  they  have  made  since 
bime. 


e  "Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Convention  of 
rican  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  the  Michigan 
ol  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich.,  July  2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  and  8, 
,"  have  been  published  at  the  Michigan  School,  mak- 
n  octavo  volume  of  508  pages,  besides  several  inserted 
A,  The  members  of  the  Convention  are  placed  under 
;ional  obligation  to  the  authorities  of  the  Michigan 
ol  for  the  promptness  and  excellence  with  which  the 
dedings  have  been  printed,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Das  P.  Clarke,  who,  as  Secretary,  had  the  arduous 
of  arranging  them  for  publication  and  supervising 
irork. 

the  last  number  of  the  Annals  it  was  mentioned  that 
»rice  of  the  Proceedings  to  non-members  of  the  Con- 
on  was'one  dollar;  we  have  since  been  informed  that 
mts  should  be  added  for  postage. 


le  "  Souvenir  of  the  Golden  Wedding  Celebration  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas   Gallaudet  at  the  New  York 
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lustitntion  for  the  lustruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  July 
15,  1895  "  (published  at  the  New  York  Institution,  1895, 
pp.  48),  ifi  a  handsomely  printed  memento  of  the  occasion, 
giving  in  full  the  proceedings  and  other  matters  of  interest 
relating  thereto.  Portraits  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gallandet  add 
to  its  value. 

E.  A.  P. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Clevelavd  School. — Miss  Katie  Schenck,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  articulation  teacher. 

Gallaudet  College. — On  Presentation  Day,  May  6, 1896,  Miss 
Bertha  Block,  Messrs.  G.  F.  Grimm,  H.  S.  Lewis,  H.  C.  Merrill, 
A.  H.  Sessoms,  A.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Miss  Laura  McDill,  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class,  were  presented  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Messrs.  E.  P.  Clarke,  B.  Ph., 
A.  C.  Gaw,  B.  A.,  and  T.  M.  Barbee,  B.  A.,  members  of  the 
normal  class,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Miss  May  Greener  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Banerji,  members  of  the  nor- 
mal class,  were  presented  as  candidates  for  a  normal  diploma. 
The  announcement  was  made  of  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  course  upon  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  B.  A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Evansville  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Rev.  C.  O. 
Dantzer,  B.  A.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  Mr.  G.  M.  McClure, 
an  instructor  in  the  Kentucky  School.  Besides  the  disserta- 
tions and  orations  of  candidates  for  degrees,  an  oration  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  and  there  were  addresses  by 
Mr.  J.  N.  Banerji,  Headmaster  of  the  Calcutta  School,  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  Araba8Mador  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  L.  Whitman,  President  of  Colum- 
bian University. 

Keniuckif  School. — Mr.  John  H.  Yeager,  a  teacher  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  died  April  4, 1896,  aged  53,  of  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Mr.  Yeager  was  educated  in  this  school, 
and  married  another  of  its  graduates.  Miss  Annie  Hemdon, 
who,  with  four  children,  survives  him.     The  Standard  says  of 
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iiim  that  "  as  a  teacher  Mr.  Yeager  was  thoroughly  devoted 
:k>  bis  work,  was  industrious,  painstaking,  and  thorough,  and 
liberefore  very  successful/^ 

JUississippi  Inatitution. — The  Governor  of  the  State  has  de- 
i^lined  to  accept  Mr.  Dobyns's  resignation,  and  in  deference 
to  urgent  appeals  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  other 
prominent  citizens  Mr.  Dobyns  has  decided  to  remain,  thus, 
as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mis- 
souri School,  sacrificing  ambition  to  the  stronger  prompting 
of  duty. 

Neto  York  Institution. — The  seventy-sixth  annual  report, 
the  entire  edition  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  last 
year,  has  been  reprinted  in  connection  with  the  seventy-seventh 
report.  The  two  reports  make  a  volume  of  204  octavo  pages, 
besides  many  insets  of  illustrations.  In  the  seventy-seventh 
report  Mr.  Currier  expresses  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
results  of  the  ''  rotary  "  plan  of  instruction  as  compared  with 
the  former  single-class  method. 

New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction. — Mr.  H. 
F.  Mitchell,  C.  E.,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
many  years,  has  been  appointed  special  instructor  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mechanical  drawing  in  the  place  of  Mr.  D.  L. 
Elmendorf.  Miss  Alice  Gregg  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  teachers. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Sutton  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  teacher  at  the  end  of  March  to  engage  in  literary  work. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Mcllvaine,  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  was  ap- 
pointed to  supply  her  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year. 

Mr.  John  P.  Walker,  an  experienced  teacher  of  the  Manual 
Department,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Morris  Indus- 
trial Hall.  This  is  a  new  office,  created  in  order  to  give  in- 
creased value  to  the  Industrial  Department. 

Dr.  Crouter  has  issued  a  circular,  dated  May  4,  giving  full 
particulars  of  railway  and  other  arrangements  for  the  Fifth 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  to  be  held  at  this  Institution 
July  1  to  10,  inclusive.  The  circular,  and  any  further  informa- 
tion desired  concerning  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  can 
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be  obtained  by  applying  to  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Utah  School. — The  School  will  be  moved  to  Ogden  during- 
the  coming  summer,  and  will  have  as  its  home  the  buildings 
and  grounds  occupied  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  State 
Industrial  School.  The  last  legislature  made  ample  financial 
provision  for  its  support,  and  a  full  corps  of  experienced 
teachers  have  been  selected  for  next  year.  A  department  for 
the  blind  is  to  be  added. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  Gentleman,  teacher  of  articulation,  desires  a  position. 
He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book,  job,  and  newspaper 
printing,  and  editorial  work,  with  experience  in  city  offices,  and 
could,  if  desired,  take  charge  of  the  printing  or  assist  in 
principaFs  office.  Address  "A,"  care  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Annals,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wanted,  a  Kindergarten  or  Primary  position  by  a  young 
lady  who  has  had  experience  in  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Address  "  X,'*  care  of  R.  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


A  SEMI  MCTE,  having  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  of  several  years 
experience  in  teaching,  wishes  to  re-enter  the  profession. 
Best  references.  Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the 
A7i7iaL%  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Arnold's  Manual.  An  additional  supply  of  Vol.  I  just  re- 
ceived from  the  publishers  by  the  Volta  Bureau.  Price,  $2.15 
delivered.     John  Hitz,  Superintendent. 


Olof  Hanson,  Architect,  Theopold  Block,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Schools,  Residences,  Public  Buildings.  Correspondence  so- 
licited. 


AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  THE  DEAR 

Vol.    XLI,    No.    5. 


8EPTEMBEB,  1896. 


HOW   TO   STUDY.— I. 


If  I  may  select  a  branch  of  the  world  of  science,  more 
complex,  more  difficult  of  comprehension,  and  yet  vastly 
more  interesting  than  any  other,  it  shall  be  the  science  of 
man  in  his  three-fold  nature — the  physical,  the  mental, 
and  the  moral  man.  And  that  portion  of  the  science 
which  presents  the  most  serious  problems  for  solution  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  laws  governing  the  development 
of  man,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  in  producing  or 
assisting  this  development,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  responsibility  resting  upon  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
is  indeed  a  great  one,  and  great  must  be  the  faith  of  the 
parents  who  commit  their  children  to  the  care  of  strangers 
and  intrust  to  them  the  training  during  those  early  years 
which  is  to  make  or  mar  a  human  life. 

The  training  of  deaf  children  presents  not  only  all  the 
difficulties  which  confront  the  instructor  of  the  hearing, 
but  many  more,  the  natural  result  of  their  infirmity.  It 
is  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  and  a  realization  of 
the  solutions  in  men  and  women,  educated  members  of 
society  and  self-supporting  citizens,  that  our  schools  are 
founded.  It  is  a  work  requiring  great  energy  and  ability, 
with  the  habits  of  a  thorough  student,  in  every  person  with 
whom  the  pupils  are  brought  into  contact  for  purposes  of 
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iustruction  or  control.  To  our  care  is  intrusted  a  child, 
who  demands  onr  constant  attention  and  enthusiastic 
study  ;  and  with  it  there  comes  the  opportunity  of  spread- 
ing around  the  child  those  influences,  instilling  those 
principles,  and  forming  those  habits  which  are  to  make 
him  a  living  force  in  the  world,  and  a  lasting  monument 
to  those  who  were  instrumental  in  the  achievement. 

The  instructor  of  the  deaf,  more  than  any  other,  should 
have  this  high  ideal  in  view  and  thoroughly  understand 
the  principles  to  be  employed  in  reaching  the  result. 
Not  only  should  teachers  of  advanced  grades  make  a 
study  of  children  and  of  mental  science,  and  be  able  to 
apply  its  principles,  but  all,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the 
highest,  should  know  these  principles  and  use  them.  As 
in  a  building  the  first  bricks  are  the  most  important  ones, 
so  with  intellectual  growth  the  iirst  ideas,  intellectual  and 
moral,  the  first  habits  of  study,  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  far-sighted  teacher  that  is  needed  in  the 
primary  class  ;  one  who  looks  through  and  far  beyond  the 
day's  routine  in  the  class-room,  and  sees  what  his  pupil 
ought  to  become,  morally  and  intellectually,  and  bends 
his  energies  to  produce  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
base  the  succeeding  efforts. 

What  is  the  ideal  that  should  ever  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  teacher?  The  great  difference  between  a 
man  and  a  machine  is  that  the  man  thinks  and  the 
machine  does  not.  The  principal  difference  between  one 
man  and  his  fellow-man  is  in  this  same  power  to  think,  to 
think  quickly,  accurately,  and  systematically.  The  man 
who  thinks  is  ready  for  an  emergency ;  ready  to  meet 
difficulties  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  ready  to 
adapt  his  actions  to  changing  circumstances ;  ready  to 
lead  where  others  can  only  follow.  This,  then,  the  think- 
ing man,  so  far  as  the  intellectual  man  is  concerned, 
sho4ild  be  our  ideal.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  think- 
ing man  in  all  history  is  unquestioned.     We  want  to  make 
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t^hinking  men  and  thinking  women.  This  must  be  the 
f  oudamental  aim  in  all  instruction  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  For  this  we  must  lay  our  plans,  train  and  confirm 
those  habits  of  study  which  are  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  our  purpose.  The  power  to  think  is  the  result 
of  proper  training  and  systematic  application. 

The  cry  comes  from  teachers  of  all  grades,  "  My  pupils 
cannot  think ! "  What  is  the  reason  they  cannot  think  ? 
It  is  very  rare  that  a  child  of  six  years  is  found  who 
does  not  give  undoubted  evidence  every  minute  of  the 
day  of  his  ability  to  think.  Why,  then,  do  three  or 
four  years  in  school  destroy  this  power  in  the  pupil  ? 
The  hearing  child  from  the  time  he  begins  to  talk  until 
he  goes  to  school  is  a  natural  student.  He  investigates, 
asks  questions,  thinks,  reasons,  and  applies  the  results  of 
his  study  in  countless  ways.  He  is  then  transferred  to 
some  school  where,  in  almost  all  cases,  his  own  natural 
methods  of  gaining  knowledge  are  ignored.  The  new  life 
is  wholly  foreign  to  the  old.  The  teacher  seeks  a  brilliant 
answer  in  language  without  regard  to  the  relation  that 
such  expression  sustains  to  the  pupil's  mind.  The  pupil, 
knowing  that  the  answer  is  all  that  is  required  of  him, 
finds  the  easiest  path  to  success  (?)  is  through  the  memory. 
This  continues  for  several  years  until  "  he  can't  think." 
Of  course  he  cannot  think.  He  has  not  been  trained  to 
think.  Go  to  the  teacher  and  ask  him,  not  what  studies 
he  is  teaching,  but  what  power  of  the  mind  he  is  seeking 
to  develop.  How  many  would  be  unable  to  reply  ?  In 
how  many  cases  must  the  reply  be  **  memory  "  ?  Further 
investigation  would  reveal  the  fact  that  the  memory  was 
being  stuffed  instead  of  trained.  The  child's  brain  is 
treated  as  a  receptacle  of  facts,  rules,  etc.  The  pupil 
religiously  fills  it  daily,  and  almost  as  rapidly  unloads  it. 
The  brain  is  tilled  without  increasing  its  power,  and  it  re- 
quires no  prophet  to  foresee  the  result  of  such  a  method. 
What   method  then,  should  be  employed?     We  have 
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but  to  study  the  course  which  the  hearing  child  naturally 
pursues,  and  build  up  always  from  the  foundation  the 
child  has  already  laid.  If  we  base  instruction  on  a  plane 
too  far  above  the  pupil's  natural  line  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience, we  compel  him  to  memorize,  and  when  he  loses 
his  grip  on  his  natural  methods  his  growth  ceases  and  his 
memory  carries  him  through  the  school  course,  but  it  fails 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  after  life.  What  does  a  child 
do  when  he  wants  to  know  ?  He  investigates  by  observa- 
tion or  by  questioning  whatever  is  presented  to  his  notice, 
be  it  word,  object,  or  action,  until  he  gets  a  clear  idea  of 
it — until  he  knows  what  the  thing  is,  and  the  terms  in 
which  to  express  it.  Then,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  find 
him  putting  into  practice  all  these  expressions  in  his  games 
and  mimic  plays.  The  new  idea  keeps  revolving  in  his 
mind  until  some  new  difficulty  confronts  him,  and  a  new 
question  reveals  the  course  of  his  thoughts.  His  mind  is 
an  active,  thinking  agent ;  he  is  constantly  investigating 
the  space  relation  of  things— comparison  ;  and  the  time 
relation  of  events — cause  and  effect.  The  teacher  has 
but  to  continue  the  processes  which  the  child  naturally 
adopts,  supplying  him  with  the  raw  materials,  and  train- 
ing in  the  proper  expression  of  his  thoughts,  for  thoughts 
he  will  have  ;  and  the  trained  mind,  as  well  as  a  store  of 
useful  knowledge,  will  be  the  result.  By  devoting  our 
time  to  the  proper  training  of  the  intellect,  by  teaching 
our  pupils  how  to  study,  the  developing  mind  will  supply 
its  appetite  by  its  own  exertions.  Little  of  that  which  is 
merely  memorized  will  remain  long  a  possession  of  the 
pupil ;  but  if  we  can  keep  alive  the  child's  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, confirm  habits  of  thought  and  right  methods  of 
study,  and  develop  reasoning  power,  we  shall  have  attained 
a  result  which  will  be  valuable  through  life.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  these  methods  which  tends  to  stifle  individuality 
and  make  all  pupils  alike.  But  the  normal  man,  what- 
ever his  pursuit  in  life  may  be,  needs  certain  powers,  and 
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these  should  be  known  and  striven  for.  The  power  to 
think  which  results  in  the  perfected  will,  and  the  training 
i^hich  brings  the  senses,  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  and  all 
parts  of  the  mind  and  body  into  complete  subjection  to 
that  will,  are  necessary  to  all,  however  widely  they  may 
differ  in  regard  to  other  qualities,  or  the  pursuits  they 
follow  in  after  life. 

How  shall  we  train  our  deaf  children  from  the  first  in 
right  methods  of  study  ?  The  doors  that  open  for  the 
hearing  child  are  closed  to  him.  We  must  begin  at  the 
beginning  to  teach  the  deaf  child  to  adopt  the  methods 
which  the  hearing  child  uses  in  learning  to  talk.  What- 
ever methods  one  uses  with  the  beginner  for  teaching  lan- 
guage, let  him  not  neglect  the  processes  by  which  mental 
training  is  secured.  For  example,  in  primary  instruction, 
it  may  seem  a  small  thing,  but  when  a  word  or  phrase  is 
presented  and  the  meaning  is  apparently  understood  by 
the  pupils,  leave  the  pupils  themselves  to  form  all  the  new 
associations  possible.  When  the  pupils  have  the  idea 
which  a  word  represents,  let  them  apply  it  immediately  to 
other  matters  in  their  experience.  When  the  verb  "  ran  " 
has  been  presented  bymeansof  anaction,teach  the  proper 
sentence,  and  immediately  call  for  applications  of  the  now 
word  in  other  associations.  If  the  word  was  presented  in 
the  sentence,  "A  boy  ran,"  and  the  presentation  has  been 
clear,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  secure  from  the  pupils  sen- 
tences in  which  application  of  the  word  is  made  to  all 
animals  that  run,  which  have  come  under  their  observa- 
tion :  **A  cat  ran,"  "A  dog  ran,"  etc.  What  other  things 
run  ?  is  the  question  in  the  pupil's  mind.  To  answer,  he 
is  forced  to  pass  through  a  process  of  analysis  the  objects 
he  has  seen,  select  those  which  run  and  reject  those  which 
do  not.  Most  children  will  take  a  picture  of  a  fox,  or 
other  animal  which  they  have  never  seen,  and  reason  that 
he  will  run.  Pupils  are  thus  taught  to  observe,  compare, 
and  draw  inferences.      A  pupil  may  say,  "A  box  ran." 
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Here  is  proof  that  the  word  has  not  been  presented  clearly 
to  his  mind  or  that  his  analytical  powers  are  defective, 
and  the  operation  mast  be  repeated  or  some  new  device 
must  be  used  to  render  it  clear.  Take  another  instance. 
When  the  class  has  been  taught  the  expression,  '*  piece  of 
bread,"  instead  of  bringing  before  their  eyes  a  piece  of 
candy,  a  piece  of  cake,  etc.,  let  them  exercise  their  minds 
in  thinking  of  objects  which  present  the  same  idea. 

I  believe  in  writing  from  actions,  but  work  that  requires 
activity  of  the  brain  is  the  real  action  work.  The  system 
of  action  writing  used  during  the  first  years  of  school 
life  which  means  "  See  and  write  "  cultivates  the  memory 
only.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  us,  but  very  important 
training  in  analysis  for  the  pupil  during  his  first  days  in 
school.  These  applications  of  the  new  word  made  by  the 
pupils  prove  that  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  the  important 
habit  of  applying  new  knowledge  to  use  is  formed.  To 
present  all  the  associationsthe  child  would  naturally  think 
of,  and  then  require  a  reproduction  depending  on  memory, 
would  lose  the  most  important  results  of  teaching  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  analogy  that  the  pupil  makes,  not  the 
one  made  by  the  teacher,  that  results  in  benefit  to  the 
pupil.  I  shall  never  forget  my  experience  with  a  begin- 
ning class  which  had  been  under  instruction  about  two 
months.  The  verb  "  love  "  was  the  subject  of  the  lesson. 
Treating  the  word  as  I  did  all  others,  I  had  drawn  illus- 
trations from  the  friendships  which  were  known   to  exist 

among  them.     Finally  I  wrote,  **  I  love ,"  and  told 

the  pupils  to  supply  the  object,  or,  more  literally,  to  fill 
the  blank.  They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  then  came  the 
auswer  from  all  at  once,  as  if  thrilled  by  an  electric  shock, 
"  Mother,"  "  Father,"  "  Home."  Words  impressed  in  that 
manner  are  not  forgotten.  I  might  have  told  them  the 
same  thing,  and  they  would  have  looked  pleased,  but  to 
discover  the  point  by  the  effort  of  their  own  minds  was  a 
mental    oxcittuneut    and    pleasure    of   the    highest   kind. 
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Thongh  perhaps  no  other  word  could  excite  the  same 
degree  of  feeliug  as  the  one  described,  yet  this  part  of 
"the  school  work,  in  which  new  words  are  thus  applied  and 
the  pupils'  minds  actively  engaged,  was  always  a  time  of 
pleasurable  excitement  difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  interest  when  rivalry  is 
excited.  Each  one  is  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  supply 
the  words.  Each  one  will  communicate  to  the  rest  of  the 
class  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  his  own  application. 
The  spirit  of  investigation  is  aroused  and  is  constantly  at 
work.  Under  this  stimulus,  when  thought  has  been 
awakened,  there  will  be  no  failure  of  the  memory.  A 
class  once  started  in  this  spirit  will  be  an  enthusiastic 
class.  Each  will  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  others,  and 
all  will  try  to  excel  in  originality.  This  method  teaches 
originality  from  the  beginning.  It  recognizes  the  power 
in  the  child  mind  and  seeks  to  develop  it.  Practice  ac- 
cording to  this  principle  should  be  given  at  the  beginning 
and  continued  to  the  end.  It  is  a  proof  to  the  teacher  of 
the  efficiency  of  his  methods  of  instruction,  and  it  estab- 
lishes one  of  the  important  habits  that  must  be  formed 
in  learning  how  to  study.  The  pupil's  active  powers  are 
aroused  in  the  analysis  necessary  to  see  likenesses — 
analogy,  and  differences — contrast ;  and  to  make  the 
proper  application  compels  this  mental  activity. 

This  plan  should  be  faithfully  followed  during  the  first 
years  of  instruction,  and  from  analogy  in  words  and  sen- 
tences the  pupil  should  be  led  to  analogy  in  conditions 
and  principles.  The  new  thought  should  be  associated 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible  with  past  experience  and 
acquired  knowledge ;  then,  when  the  occasion  requires, 
the  whole  train  of  associations  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  the 
number  and  accuracy  of  these  associations  that  aid  recol- 
lection and  make  knowledge  valuable,  for  whenever  a  sub- 
ject is  brought  up  by  the  law  of  association,  all  the  avail- 
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able  iDformation  on  that  subject  is  brought  before  the 
mind.  An  example  or  two  will  illustrate  the  principle : 
"  Herod  commanded  that  all  the  young  children  of  Beth- 
lehem should  be  slain."  The  pupils  mention  the  law  of 
Pharaoh  that  all  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  should  be 
thrown  into  the  Nile.  "Alexander  II  of  Russia  was  as- 
sassinated in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1881."  The  pupils  men- 
tion Presidents  Lincoln  and  Garfield  of  our  own  country, 
and  President  Carnot  of  France.  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  ambitious  desires  finds  a  parallel  in  Semiramis. 
The  historical  events  of  one  country  or  one  state  should 
be  referred  by  analogy  to  similar  events  in  the  history  of 
those  which  have  been  previously  studied.  The  same 
method  should  be  applied  in  geography  and  the  natural 
sciences. 

Objections  are  often  made,  and  rightly,  too,  against  the 
method  of  incorporating  words  in  sentences,  not  because 
it  is  wrong  in  principle,  but  because  it  is  often  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  study  of  isolated  words  throughout  the 
entire  course.  It  results  in  a  large  vocabulary  with 
almost  no  power  to  use  it  except  in  isolated  sentences. 
Its  use  exclusively  leads  to  a  narrow  view  of  the  use  of 
language.  Words  should  be  studied  in  their  relation  to 
connected  thought.  The  pupil  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  main  thought  in  the  study  of  words,  nor  should  he  be 
given  a  single  diet  of  words.  Let  him  study  words  in 
their  proper  setting— language  expressing  thought. 

The  next  point  which  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  expression  in  some  other  way 
than  a  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  lesson,  espe- 
cially during  the  early  years  of  instruction.  When  the 
pupil  begins  to  learn  lessons,  written  or  printed, — that  is, 
when  he  tries  to  gain  new  ideas  from  language, — be  sure 
that  the  pupil  is  getting  mental  pictures  of  the  relation  of 
things  and  events,  and  not  merely  a  mental  photograph 
of  the  words.     The  first  object  of  study  is  that  language 
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shall  present  clear  ideas  to  the  mind — that,  as  one  reads, 
pictures  in  imagination  shall  replace  the  words  of  the 
printed  page.  These  pictures  will  be  clearer  and  more 
complete  as  one's  education  and  experience  progress,  but 
every  lesson  should  be  studied  until  these  pictures  come 
before  the  mind's  eye.  "  Ninias  murdered  his  mother." 
I  call  for  a  picture  of  this,  and  seven  different  ways  of 
committing  the  crime  are  presented  to  me.  Every  pupil 
sees  things  from  the  basis  of  a  different  experience,  but  it 
matters  not,  so  that  he  is  constantly  seeing  things  through, 
and  connecting  them  with,  his  past  experience  and  ac- 
quired knowledge.  As  a  test  of  visualizing  power,  as  a 
training  in  real  study,  as  a  means  of  increasing  pupils' 
ideas  by  comparison  of  results,  and  as  a  means  of  cor- 
recting wrong  impressions,  expression  by  drawing  actual 
pictures  of  the  lessons  has  given  better  results  than  any 
method  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  Acting  out  lessons 
is  perhaps  a  better  method,  but  its  range  of  subjects  is 
limited,  besides  requiring  more  time  than  the  teacher  can 
give  to  it  if  each  pupil  were  to  be  tested  in  this  way. 
The  actor  and  illustrator  are  obliged  to  do  the  hardest 
kind  of  study  in  order  to  reach  perfection  in  their  arts. 
So  with  our  pupils,  if  we  require  them  to  act  out  their 
lessons  or  illustrate  them  by  drawing,  we  compel  them  to 
stud}',  not  with  the  memory  alone,  but  with  the  whole 
mind.  They  are  trained  to  be  thorough,  accurate,  and 
painstaking,  for  the  niisunderstandiug  of  a  single  word 
may  render  their  drawings  a  failure.  Almost  all  children 
would  rather  do  something  than  to  think,  and  if  we  can 
so  arrange  matters  as  to  make  the  child's  doing  depend 
on  his  thinking,  we  shall  reap  better  results  in  the  school- 
room. Power  to  do  is  the  test  of  knowing.  Whenever 
my  pupils  have  hjarned  a  lesson  thoroughly  I  expect  it 
has  increased  their  oxe(!utive  ability  in  some  way ;  and  it 
should  be  put  to  the  test.  For  instance,  the  pupils  have 
learned  a  lesson  in  civil  government  on  the  manner  of 
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taking  a  vote  in  Congress.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  les- 
son, I  expect  them  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  imag- 
inary House  of  Bepresentatives  and  take  turns  in  the 
speaker^s  chair.  If  they  can  perform  the  speaker*s  duties, 
I  believe  the  lesson  has  done  some  good ;  but  if  they  have 
written  correct  answers  and  failed  in  the  speaker^s  chair, 
the  lesson  is  a  failure.  This  method  may  be  used  in  the 
earliest  stages'  of  instruction  and  should  be  continued 
until  correct  habits  of  study  are  formed.  Lessons  for 
primary  classes  should  be  selected  or  prepared  with  this 
object  in  view.  Subjects  of  a  more  abstract  nature  should 
be  deferred  until  a  later  period. 

GEORGE  H.  PUTNAM, 
Inat'nictor  in  the  Texas  School,  Atuttin,  Texa*. 
[to  be  continued.  J 
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3.  Penmanship. 

Continue  with  the  tracing  books,  insisting  on  neatness 
and  a  proper  position.  A  small  ball  held  in  the  hand 
while  writing  will  assist  pupils  in  acquiring  the  proper 
position  of  the  hand,  and  interest  them  in  keeping  it. 
Ah  soon  as  they  acquire  steadiness,  the  regular  set  of 
copy  books  may  be  taken  up ;  but  it  will  be  well,  for  a 
while,  to  have  at  least  a  few  lines  traced  each  day  before 
beginning  with  the  other  books.  Insist  that  every  page 
of  those  bo  the  very  best  the  pupil  can  do.  Use  practice 
paper  freely,  and  have  each  copy  written  on  that  until  it 
is  fairly  well  written.  If  you  notice  that  a  pupil  is  getting 
careless  before  a  page  is  finished,  make  him  go  back  to 
the  practice  paper.  If  for  any  reason  your  pupils  stop 
writing  before  finishing  the  page  they  were  at  work  on, 

*  Con  tinned  from  the  June  nnmber  of  the  AniiaU,  page  251. 
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always  have  them  use  the  practice  paper  before  they  begin 
again.  The  practice  is  not  of  more  importance  than  to 
make  them  take  great  pains  with  their  writing. 

If  the  class  did  not  begin  drawing  in  the  first  year,  they 
should  certainly  do  so  now.  As  this  art  will  probably  be 
taught  by  a  special  teacher,  all  that  the  regular  teacher 
will  have  to  do  is  to  try  and  get  them  to  look  on  these 
lessons  as  a  treat,  and  not  as  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
task. 

4.  Busy-work. 

During  the  year  the  character  of  this  work  should  be 
gradually  changed.  The  walks  and  talks  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  regular  school  work,  and  a  language  lesson 
be  made  on  each.  The  scrap  books  should  contain  more 
langujige  and  fewer  pictures ;  and  working  on  them  may 
be  made  a  reward  for  good  work  on  regular  lessons. 

A  good  exercise,  which  may  be  followed  till  the  pupils 
lose  interest  in  it,  is  writing  figures  and  names  of  numbers 
in  regular  order.  Give  each  a  small  composition  book  to 
be  used  only  for  this  work,  and  try  to  have  it  filled,  neatly 
and  with  good  penmanship.  You  may  let  them  go  as  far 
as  they  wish  with  this  exercise  ;  but  after  they  have  learned 
to  count  as  far  as  one  hundred,  I  should  not  make  it  com- 
pulsory. 

Start  them  to  counting  in  their  walks,  and  to  guessing 
how  many.  Suggest  that  they  count  a  hundred  steps,  a 
hundred  tn^es,  fence  i)osts,  etc.,  and  that  they  guess  how 
many  steps  it  is  to  the  corner,  how  many  pebbles  there 
arc  in  a  handful,  etc.,  etc. 

().    MoHALS    AND    MaNNEUS. 

Children  are  apt  to  Ixi  cruel,  more  from  thoughtlessness 
than  from  a  dosiro  to  inflict  pain.  Deaf  children  are  no 
excoj^tion  to  this  rule,  and  yet  by  an  occasional  appeal  to 
their  bettor  nature*  they  will  very  quickly  develop  a  feel- 
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ing  of  sympathy  for  others,  and  a  tenderness  for  animals. 
Teaehere  in  the  public  schools  often  do  mach  to  develop 
and  foster  these  feelings.  This  duty  is  much  more  imper- 
ative upon  us  than  upon  them.  Bight  feeling,  kind  im- 
pulses, good  modes  of  thought,  will  not  come  to  the  deaf 
child  without  encouragement ;  but  no  other  children  will 
more  quickly  follow  the  lead  of  a  teacher  in  these  things. 
Teachers'  meetings  may  talk  of  the  absolutely  imperative 
duty  of  teaching  language  or  speech  rather  than  anything 
else ;  but  character  building  is  the  highest  and  holiest 
duty  of  every  teacher  of  the  deaf.  These  children  are 
wholly  committed  to  our  care  by  their  parents,  and  the 
teacher,  more  than  any  one  else,  will  determine  what  they 
will  become.  The  results  of  your  efforts  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  measured  in  marks,  or  shown  at  examinations, 
but  you  may  be  sure  this  work  will  tell,  and  that  any 
shortcoming  in  it  will  show.  Time  spent  in  this  is  always 
well  spent.  Never  hesitate  to  take  it  from  anything  else 
that  you  teach. 

You  may,  perhaps,  teach  good  morals  without  good 
manners,  but  the  two  usually  go  together,  as  good  manners 
are  founded  on  good  morals  and  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

Encourage  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  kindness  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  Take  occasion  often  to  tell  short  and 
interesting  stories  that  will  inculcate  what  you  wish  to 
teach.  Whenever  one  of  your  pupils  does  anything  that 
shows  a  trait  of  character  which  you  wish  to  cultivate,  be 
sure  and  commend  it,  and  do  so  publicly.  Whenever  one 
of  them  is  guilty  of  anything  of  which  you  do  not  ap- 
prove, unless  the  offence  was  very  flagrant,  and  discipline 
requires  public  condemnation,  take  him  alone  and  talk  to 
him  about  it,  showing  him  the  wickedness  or  impropriety 
of  it,  and  especially  making  him  feel  that  you  take  inter- 
est in  him.  Never  show  resentment  afterwards  to  a  pupil 
whom  you  have  punished.     Act  a  little  more  kindly  after 
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^Ym^  punishment  than  you  would  have  done  if  you  had  not 
1  iB.^  occasion  for  it.  Show  that  you  disapprove  of  bad 
jftviour,  not  because  it  discommodes  you,  but  because 
^^  ^^  -wish  your  pupils  to  be  good. 

^^ppeal  often  to  their  love  for  their  parents.     Tell  tliem 
-  I^^j^t    good  conduct  will  greatly  please,  and  bad  conduct 
xH     shame  and  grieve,  the  absent  father  and  mother  at 
Deaf  children  will  respond  quickly  to  such  train- 
»nd  the  teacher  will  get  an  immediate  reward  by  hav- 
£t  class  whose  company  is  a  pleasure. 
Xnfiist  on  cheerfulness  and  politeness  to  classmates  in 
^^liool,  and  respect  to  elders  everywhere.     Teach  your 
pupils  always  to  express  thanks  for  anything  done  for 
tli^J^a,  or  given  to  them.     This  duty  is  never  to  be  omitted 
beea^'use  the  person  to  whom  it  is  due  is  not  present,  but 
becomes  more  imperative  : — a  letter  from  home  must  be 
aaB'W^red,  and  answered  promptly  ;  the  receipt  of  a  box, 
or  a>    parcel  of  any  kind,  from  a  distance,  demands  imme- 
diate   acknowledgment,  to  show  that  the  receiver  duly 
appireciates  it,  and  to  reHeve  the  sender  of  any  uncertainty 
or  £kxiixiety  about  its  safe  arrival. 

Xt^    would  be  most  excellent  training  in  manners,  and  in 

laugviage,  too,  if   every  teacher    would   occasionally   in 

scliool  hours,  and  as  a  school  exercise,  give  a  tea  or 

dinner  party  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  requiring 

everything,  even  to  the  holding  of  the  knife  and  fork,  to  be 

doiio   exactly  as  it  should  be  and  all  conversation  to  be 

tpelled  or  written  out. 

fetlk  to  your  pupils  often.     Let  them  see  that  you  have 

real  interest  in  all  that  they  do  or  think,  and  3'ou  will 

>oo  acquire  an  influence  over  them,  much  stronger  and 

ore  lasting,  than  any  one  could  by  even  the  most  cruel 

mishments.     Their  little  human  hearts  have  been  very 

iptj  without   this    close  communion  with  their   kind, 

d  stand  ready  to  love,  almost  with  idolatry,  the  first  one 

o  brings  it  to  them.     Love  is  much  stronger  than  fear 
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in  moalding  character,  because  it  encourages  individual 
growth  and  endures  and  strengthens ;  while  fear  represses 
everything,  and  never  lasts  long. 

FRANCIS  DEVEEEDX  CLARKE, 
Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School, 

FlinU  MicJiigan. 


THE  LANGUAGE  SENSE. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sense  of  language,  just  as  there  is 
a  sense  of  music,  acute  to  a  degree  in  certain  individuals 
and  dulled  to  a  state  wherein  only  the  commonest  and 
most  oft-repeated  words  produce  a  sensation  in  others. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  wide  range,  just  as 
wide  among  the  hearing  as  among  the  deaf,  although  this 
fact  is  not  so  apparent  to  people  interested  in  the  deaf, 
perhaps. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  often  know  too  little  and  think  too 
little  about  so-called  ^^  normal  children,"  and  so  fail  to  learn 
many  lessons  which  would  aid  them  in  dealing  with  the 
children  under  their  care.  The  chances  are  that  the  hear- 
ing children  in  whom  they  are  personally  interested,  rela- 
tives and  friends,  represent  one  class  in  society  only,  and 
that  a  cultured  class.  Obviously,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
compare  the  deaf  children  in  any  public  institution  or 
school  with  these.  Many  teachers  of  the  deaf,  it  is  true, 
have  had  experience  in  hearing  public  schools,  but  too 
often  five  years'  experience  in  a  public  school  means  five 
consecutive  repetitions  of  exactly  the  same  sort  of  work 
taught  to  five  successive  classes  of  the  same  average  age 
with  but  little  allowance  made  for  individual  differences  of 
any  kind. 

The  differences  which  exist  among  hearing  children  con- 
cerning aptitude  in  the  use  of  language  and  ability'  to  com- 
prehend it  are  perfectly  astounding.  This  is  not  another 
way  of  saying  that  some  children  are  good  scholars  and  some 
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children  dull  ones,  neither  is  it  equivalent  to  saying  that 
some  are  bright  and  some  are  dall.  Intellectual  capacity 
is  not  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  boy  of  thirteen.  He  was 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  above  the  average  of  his  class- 
mates  in  arithmetic,  and  below  them  in  everything  else. 
He  could  talk  about  affairs  at  home  and  at  school  in  which 
he  had  had  a  share,  but  language  which  appealed  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  the  imagination  seemed  to  be  incompre- 
hensible to  him.  He  could  not  learn  his  lessons,  because 
he  could  neither  read  a  passage  and  remember  the  ideas 
which  it  contained,  nor  could  he  learn  it  verbatim.  The 
geography  lessons  in  the  school  which  he  attended  were 
most  carefully  developed  with  the  class  one  day  and  then 
on  the  following  day  given  back  by  the  children  in  their 
own  words,  first  orally  and  afterward  in  writing.  That 
boy  could  neither  take  in  the  lesson  nor  give  it  back.  A 
few  disjointed  sentences  were  all  he  could  produce  in  a 
half  hour's  time.  It  was  very  difficult  to  convey  moral  in- 
struction to  him.  He  was  the  most  troublesome  pupil  in 
the  school,  and  the  teacher  made  all  the  usual  appeals  to 
his  honor,  his  conscience,  and  his  pride  while  trying  to  make 
him  improve  his  conduct.  Those  appeals  seemed  literally 
to  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  Upon  one  occasion  she  talked  to 
him  for  a  long  time,  using  such  language  as  she  ordinarily 
used  to  his  class,  telling  him  how  a  man  who  behaved  among 
men  as  he  behaved  among  children  would  have  no  friends, 
explaining  to  him  how  the  usefulness  of  the  school  de- 
pended upon  the  conduct  of  each  of  its  pupils,  and  warn- 
ing him  of  the  fate  which  awaits  bad  boys  who  grow  to  be 
bacl  men.  Every  teacher  in  the  land  knows  what  she  said, 
every  teacher  has  said  the  same  thing  herself  a  hundred 
times  to  incorrigible  children.  She  wound  up  by  saying, 
"  Now,  do  you  see  why  you  must  behave  yourself  ?  "  No 
answer.  "  Don't  you  see  that  a  bad  boy  will  make  a  bad 
man,  and  that  a  bad  man  will  never  be  liked  and  can  never 
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get  along  in  the  world  ? "  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
he  answered.  "  I  ain't  a  man  and  I  don't  want  to  get  along 
in  the  world  ;  I'm  going  to  stay  here."  He  spoke  the  actual 
truth  ;  he  had  not  understood  what  she  had  said,  although 
it  was  entirely  within  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary 
boy  of  seven,  as  the  writer  has  since  demonstrated  by  actual 
experiment. 

"The  boy  was  foolish,"  you  say,  "and  so  not  an  ex- 
ample of  any  common  mental  condition."  But  he  was  not 
foolish,  because  all  this  occurred  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
to-day  that  boy  is  the  father  of  a  family,  for  whom  he 
provides  a  comfortable  home,  and,  moreover,  bears  his 
part  in  the  social  life  of  his  district,  not  a  very  distin- 
guished part  certainly  (he  belongs  to  a  whist  club  and 
attends  the  ward  council),  but  still  he  is  a  respectable  and 
respected  member  of  the  community.  How  much  his 
ability  to  understand  and  use  language  has  improved  is 
unknown  to  the  writer. 

That  boy  was  an  example  of  the  people  in  whom  the 
language  sense  is  dullest.  According  to  the  writer's 
observation,  between  three  and  four  per  cent,  of  the  hear- 
ing pupils  in  the  ])ublic  schools  are  thus  unresponsive 
to  language.  In  districts  where  the  majority  of  parents 
are  educated  the  average  drops  to  about  one  per  cent. ; 
in  miserably  poor  districts  it  rises  to  four  per  cent.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  careful  consideration  of  twelve 
hundred  school  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fourteen  who  have  been  taught  by  the  writer. 

A  family,  in  every  member  of  which  certain  character- 
istics show  themselves,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a 
much  larger  class  than  the  last.  The  members  of  this 
family  are  known  as  great  talkers.  They  talk  much  and 
well  about  common  things.  As  babies  they  begin  to  talk 
prettily.  They  construct  sentences  with  unusual  facility. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  school  life,  while  the 
studies  are  confined  to  various  sorts  of  language  work. 
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they  do  well  aDd  earn  for  themselves  the  name  of  "good 
scholars."  As  they  grow  older  they  do  less  creditable 
work,  and  teachers  and  friends  wonder  whv  the  little 
So-and-sos  never  turn  out  good  scholars  in  the  grammar 
grade,  although  they  always  promise  so  well  in  the  pri- 
mary. They  continue  to  be  known  as  **  bright "  children 
among  their  friends,  but  their  progress  in  school  and  in 
the  world  after  graduation  is  never  commensurate  with 
their  reputation.  In  such  people  the  language  sense  is 
very  acute.  The  acuteness  is  generally  an  inheritance. 
It  runs  in  families,  as  the  saying  is.  Language  means 
much  to  them.  The  girls  often  take  to  elocution,  and  are 
very  successful  in  rendering  colloiiuial  or  simple  pathetic 
selections.  The  boys  speak  in  debates  and  in  caucuses. 
What  they  say  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  they  are 
always  well  received,  because  they  say  it  so  well.  To 
this  class  belongs  the  public  man  who  makes  his  reputa- 
tion by  talking  exceedingly  well  on  every  subject  which 
his  secretary  looks  up  for  him,  but  who  unaccountably 
fails  to  make  an  impression  when  compelled  to  speak 
upon  any  grave  subject  without  time  for  preparation  (/.  c, 
consultation  with  his  secretary).  About  twelve  per  cent, 
of  the  twelve  hundred  children  mentioned  above  belonged 
to  this  class. 

There  are  people  in  whom  the  language  sense  is  yet 
more  acute  than  in  the  last-mentioned  class.  People  to 
whom  a  word  (rails  up  a  long  train  of  thought,  to  whom  a 
paragraph  suggests  a  novel,  or  name  a  history.  People 
who,  when  they  hear  a  proverb,  think  back  to  the  state 
of  society  and  of  thought  which  produced  it.  When  such 
people  translate  from  a  foreign  language,  a  dozen  syno- 
n^^ms  flash  into  their  minds  at  once  ;  when  they  read  a 
novel,  tlui  subtle  underlying  situations  are  revealed  to 
them  as  by  magic  ;  a  play  is  an  episode  in  the  lives  of 
some  new  acquaintances  to  them  ;  from  a  word  here  that 
refers  to   the  past  and  another  there  that  refers  to   the 
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fatare,  thev  constrnet  the  whole  lives  of  the  characters. 
They  stnclj  two  or  three  languages  and  they  can  tell  you 
in   what  book  thev  first  eneoantered  half  the  words  in 
each  of  those  langnages.     When  they  write,  well-rounded, 
felicitous  sentences  flow  from  their  pens ;  when  they  talk, 
every  sentence  seems  the  result  of  careful  thought.    The 
children  who  are  to  grow  into  such  people  are  usually 
not  so  talkative  during  the  first  years  of  school  life  as  the 
ones   last   considered.     They  seem    to   absorb  language 
without  giving  it  out.     If  questioneil  they  make  replies 
which  show  this,  but  they  are  seldom  as  eager  to  talk  as 
the   others.     They  begin   to  read  young,  and   for  years 
their  chief  pleasure  lies  in  books.     They  read  everything 
that  comes  within  their  reach  and  they  extract  some  good 
from  everything.     Whole  sentences  or  verses,  whole  lines 
of  argument  remain   unconsciously  in  their  minds  to  be 
used  when  opportunity  oftei*s.     When  they  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  they  begin  to  express  themselves  well  in  writing. 
Individuals  begin  earlier,  but  the  physical  labor  of  writing 
is  often  distasteful  to  children  who  read  with  enjoyment 
and  think  quickly.     They  can  think  a  page  in  a  minute, 
and  when  they  must  spend  ten  minutes  to  write  out  the 
same  thought,  no  wonder  it  is  irksome. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  foregoing  description  de- 
scribes people  of  fine  mental  capacity  quite  as  accurately 
as  it  does  possessors  of  an  acute  language  sense.  That 
is  true,  but  it  does  not  describe  all  people  of  fine  mental 
capacity  and  it  does  describe  a  few  who  are  neither  bril- 
liant nor  capable  of  sustained  thought  or  study  upon 
grave  subjects.  Two  such  persons  are  j)ersonally  known 
to  the  writer.  As  young  giris  they  excelled  in  all  studies 
where  their  natural  aj)titude  for  language  could  help 
them.  They  had  no  originality,  but  whatever  thought 
others  could  ])ut  into  language  they  could  understand. 
An  obscure  line  in  poetry  or  prose  was  never  obscure  to 
them.     Thtiir  reading  and  "  speaking  "  was   the  best  in 
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school  because  they  not  only  understood  the  language  of 
the  author  themselves,  but  they  possessed  the  power  of 
making  the  meaning  plain  to  their  audience,  to  a  most 
unusual  degree.  As  women,  to-day,  they  are  most  charm- 
ing letter-writers.  They  can  write  a  begging  letter  so 
that  it  seems  a  crime  not  to  respond  to  it  liberally.  They 
can  write  a  business  letter  which  comes  straight  to  the 
point  and  yet  is  couched  in  such  elegant  terms  that  it 
seems  like  an  addition  to  literature.  Their  letters  of  con- 
dolence and  congratulation  are  models  in  their  way. 
They  talk  well  and  they  can  bear  their  part  in  argument. 
In  spite  of  all  these  facts  they  are  not  able  to  keep  any 
position  where  mental  ability  is  required.  A  clerk's  or 
a  bookkeeper's  work  is  entirely  beyond  them. 

About  four  per  cent,  of  the  twelve  hundred  children 
tefore  referred  to  possessed  the  remarkable  sensitiveness 
\iO  language  described  at  such  length  above,  and  one- 
fourth  of  that  four  per  cent.,  or  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  possessed  it  unaccompanied  by  any  remarkable 
mental  ability. 

Another  four  per  cent,  were  what  are  known  as  "  good 
scholars  "  without,  however,  possessing  any  special  aptitude 
for  language.  Their  general  scholarship  was  quite  as  good 
as  that  of  the  foregoing  class,  in  some  cases  superior  to  it. 
They  have  been  successful  in  life  after  leaving  school  and 
their  use  and  comprehension  of  language  has  increased 
with  every  year. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  consider  all 
the  various  grades  or  classes  of  hearing  children  in  rela- 
tion to  their  possession  of  the  language  sense.  Such  a 
task  would  be  very  diliicult  and  there  would  be  many  sub- 
divisions and  many  exceptions. 

Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  twelve  hundred  children  have 
been  considered.  Between  the  two  extremes,  the  four  per 
cent,  who  are  intensely  sensitive  to  language  at  the  one  end 
and  the  four  })er  cent,  who  are  deaf  to  a  large  part  of  the 
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spoken  and  written  language  of  their  world  at  the  other 
end,  are  to  be  found  every  variety  and  modification  of  the 
language  sense. 

The  same  words  often  convey  a  different  meaning  to 
diflferent  listeners.  The  other  da3'  a  sermon  was  delivered 
at  a  certain  church,  a  sermon  which  had  to  do  with  the 
financial  well-being  of  the  church.  Afterward  eight  peo- 
ple, sitting  at  dinner,  discussed  that  sermon,  and  it  was 
found  that  no  two  of  them  agreed  as  to  what  had  been  said. 
They  were  kinsfolk,  presumably  of  not  widely  differing 
mental  ability  ;  a  merchant,  a  college  professor,  a  college 
student,  two  teachers,  a  school-girl,  and  two  cultured  ladies 
of  leisure.  The  merchant  had  heard  accurately  everything 
which  actually  related  to  money,  but  was  not  certain  as  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  sermon.  The  professor  had  brought 
away  all  the  reasons  for  a  change  of  policy  and  the  main 
points  of  the  intended  change,  but  of  the  figures  he  was 
not  certain.  There  were  some  underlying  social  facts  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  change,  and  the  student,  one 
teacher,  the  school-girl,  and  the  other  two  ladies  had  been 
impressed  by  those  parts  of  the  sermon  which  related  to 
these  facts ;  concerning  the  details  of  the  financial  plan 
they  all  differed.  The  second  teacher,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  the  church,  agreed  with  the  merchant  as  to  the  money 
questions,  and  with  the  professor  as  to  reasons,  but  her 
account  of  the  parts  of  the  sermon  which  related  to  social 
facts  was  so  colored  by  her  own  conclusions  as  to  be  in- 
accurate. 

If  the  sermon  had  been  in  any  degree  technical  in  its 
language  it  might  very  well  be  said  that  the  interest  and 
training  of  each  individual  determined  the  amount  and  the 
quality  of  what  he  heard  ;  but  there  was  not  a  word  in  the 
whole  sermon  that  was  not  within  the  com])rehensiou  of  the 
average  mind,  and  every  one  of  the  minds  in  question  was 
distinctly  above  the  average.  With  two  exceptions,  how- 
ever, these  people  did  not  belong  to  the  class  wliich  pos- 
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sesses  the  most  acute  language  sense.  They  heard  what 
interested  them  and  received  no  definite  impression  from 
the  rest. 

If,  then,  such  wide  differences  exist  among  hearing  peo- 
ple ;  if,  in  a  class  of  fifty  hearing  children,  there  are  usually 
two  who  are  almost  as  deaf  to  language  as  Trilby  was  to 
musical  tone  ;  two  who  seem  to  possess  the  gift  of  tongues, 
who  can  supply  the  fitting  word  when  the  teacher  cannot, 
whose  every  thought  finds  appropriate  language  ;  two  more 
who  must  study  language  as  they  do  other  subjects  in  order 
to  obtain  proficiency,  although  they  share  with  the  last  two 
the  honor  of  being  "  the  best  scholars  in  school ; "  six 
others  who  are  chatter-boxes,  good  readers  and  good  writers 
of  simple  language,  and  thirty-eight  more  all  possessing  a 
different  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  language,  some  an 
acuteness  almost  equal  to  the  best,  and  others  a  dullness 
almost  as  bad  as  the  worst ;  if  all  these  differences  exist 
among  hearing  children,  is  it  not  extremely  probable  that 
just  such  differences  exist  among  the  deaf?  That  the 
various  degrees  of  sensitiveness  to  language  are  to  be  found 
in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  just  as  in  the  schools  for  the 
hearing  ? 

The  fact  would  seem  to  be  self-evident,  and  yet  many  a 
pupil  who  has  spent  years  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  without 
acquiring  much  facility  in  the  use  of  language  is  dubbed  a 
"failure,"  and  a  proof  of  the  iniquity  of  some  particular 
method,  when  in  reality  he  is  only  a  deaf  parallel  to  the 
hearing  boy  mentioned  first.  There  are  hearing  boys  and 
girls  who  go  through  the  primary  and  grammar  schools 
who  cannot  write  a  page  upon  any  subject  without  many 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors,  errors  which  are  often 
grotesque  in  tlieir  absurdity.  Their  spoken  language 
appears  to  be  ratlier  better  than  their  written  language, 
because  common  errors  and  distortions  of  the  vernacular 
offend  the  ear,  which  is  accustomed  to  them,  less  than  they 
do  the  eye,  which  is  accustomed  to  the  formally  correct 
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language  of  books  and  newspapers  (?),  and  verv  sensitive 
to  deviations  from  such  formal  correctness. 

The  deaf  person  may  not  make  the  same  errors  that  an 
equally  dull  hearing  person  would  make,  but  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  productions  of  the  two,  neverthe- 
less. Here  is  a  concrete  example  with  names  and  dates 
changed.  The  writer  is  a  hearing  adult  who  attended  good 
town  schools  about  eight  years. 

18/ 
Aug.  3,  /95. 

Mr.  Blank.  Dear  Sir 

Have  you  been  to  see  Mr.  Dash  a  but  Mamie  Smith. 

Geting  pemoted  in  next  roome  for  she  was  in  the  same 

room  5  five  years  ago.     I  think  it  is  time  she  was  in  a  hier 

Garade  if  not  I  shall  see  the  school  corninitee 

Your 

truly 

Mr.  Dot. 

The  person  who  wrote  that  letter  holds  his  own  in  the 
struggle  for  existence ;  his  speech  is  ungrammatical  and 
he  has  little  comprehension  of  abstract  language,  but  he 
is  a  fair  sample  of  a  certain  class  which  goes  through  the 
hearing  schools  without  gaining  much  command  of  lan- 
guage. There  are  many  hearing  persons  who  could  not 
express  themselves  on  paper  as  well  as  he  did  in  the  above 
letter.  A  civil-service  examination  for  candidates  for  the 
police  force  was  held  in  a  small  city  just  emerging  from 
country-townhood  not  long  ago.  The  candidates,  nearly 
all  grammar-school  graduates,  thought  it  unfair  when  they 
were  asked  to  write  a  short  letter,  and  many  of  them 
broke  down  completely  when  told  to  copy,  accurately, 
capitals,  punctuation,  spelling,  etc.,  one  paragraph,  from 
a  printed  page. 

Now,  when  the  older  pupils  and  past  pupils  of  schools 
for  the  deaf  express  themselves  in  abominable  English, 
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make  mistakes  which  show  a  most  woeful  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  commonest  language  forms,  fail  to  make  clear 
their  meaning  and  leave  much  to  guess-work,  when 
they  do  all  these  things  and  commit  all  these  language 
crimes,  are  thej  compared  with  such  hearing  people  as  those 
last  mentioned  ?  Are  their  written  productions  placed 
alongside  those  of  hearing  people  who,  after  years  of  in- 
struction, cannot  put  twenty-five  words  together  properly  ? 
No,  indeed.  They  are  compared  with  hearing  people  who 
can  write  well,  who  have  the  language  sense  well  devel- 
oped, to  whom  language  appeals,  who,  when  they  were 
children,  belonged  in  the  first  half  of  their  school.  Some- 
times the  comparison  is  yet  more  unfair,  and  the  poorest 
language  users  of  one  school  are  compared  with  the  best 
of  some  other  school,  and  very  startling  conclusions  drawn 
as  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  difi'ering  methods 
used  in  the  respective  schools. 

A  very  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  varying  degrees 
of  facility  in  the  use  of  language  is  presented  in  evening 
schools  for  adult  pu])ils.  There  may  be  found  men  and 
women  who,  according  to  their  own  story,  went  to  school 
five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  in  childhood,  whose  hand- 
writing shows  a  lengthened  school-training,  and  who  ex- 
hibit the  same  diversity  in  the  use  of  language  as  did  the 
twelve  hundred  children  previously  referred  to.  They 
usually  express  a  desire  to  learn  how  to  write  letters, 
many  of  them  wish  for  instruction  in  no  other  study,  and 
some  of  the  letters  which  they  produce  would  cause  utter 
despair  in  the  breast  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  if  his  pupils 
submitted  such  e])istohiry  eflbrts  to  him  for  inspection. 
After  a  winter  of  patient  instruction  by  the  teacher  and 
patient  effort  on  the  pupils'  part,  some  of  them  improve 
and  some  of  them  do  not.  Tlie  writer  recalls  one  "  fail- 
ure "  who  remarked,  "  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I  was  always 
poor  in  composition  and  grammar,  and  I  suppose  I  always 
shall  be,  but  I'm  ^n^at  (hi  sums."     Another  case,  that  of  a 
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man  who  made  very  remarkable  progress  during  a  winter, 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  development  of  the 
language  faculty  unaided  by  any  help  which  books  or 
writing  can  give.  He  was  about  thirty,  a  very  good 
talker,  intelligent  and  agreeable.  His  language  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  offensive  errors  and  he  always  seemed 
well  up  in  the  common  topics  of  the  day.  He  came  into 
the  evening-school  one  night  in  the  fall  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation  said  he  wanted  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  The  principal,  who  had  an  easy  way  of  relieving 
prospective  pupils  from  embarrassment,  remarked  smil- 
ingly, "  You've  grown  a  little  rusty,  I  suppose,  in  all  the 
years  since  you  went  to  school."  To  his  surprise,  the 
man  answered,  "  I  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  my  life, 
and  I  can  neither  read  nor  write."  He  was  very  proud 
and  dreaded  showing  his  '*  ignorance,"  as  he  called  it,  so 
it  was  arranged  to  have  him  taught  individually,  and  it 
fell  to  the  writer's  lot  to  do  the  teaching.  The  lady  for 
whom  he  worked  had  begun  to  teach  him  some  weeks  be- 
fore, but,  after  three  or  four  lessons,  had  for  some  unre- 
called  reason  desisted.  He  knew  his  letters  and  a  few 
words  of  one  syllable,  that  was  all.  After  a  few  lessons 
in  the  phonetic  value  of  the  letters,  he  read  a  primer 
through,  then  a  first  reader,  second  reader  and  third 
reader.  By  that  time  he  could  read  the  newspaper,  and 
by  March  he  read  everything  that  came  in  his  way. 
When  he  encountered  an  unfamiliar  word  he  would  begin 
to  sound  it,  i,  e.,  pronounce  it  phonetically,  but  before  he 
had  pronounced  half  the  letters  he  would  guess  at  it ;  if 
his  guess  was  right,  he  would  go  on,  but  if  it  was  wrong 
he  would  stop,  saying,  "  Hold  on,  that  don't  make  sense," 
and  sound  the  word  through,  seeming  instinctively  to 
give  the  vowels  their  right  value.  He  learned  to  write  by 
copying  the  words  of  his  reading-lessons,  which  were 
always  written  on  the  black-board  by  the  teacher.  As 
soon  as  he  could  make  and  join  all  the  letters  he  began 
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to  compose.  One  of  the  first  sentences  he  composed  was, 
**  I  saw  two  dogs  fighting,"  and  he  knew  so  little  of  spell- 
ing at  the  time  that  he  had  to  be  helped  on  **  fighting." 
He  soon  began  to  write  letters,  letters  which  contained 
thought  and  were  interesting  to  read.  Beading  and  writ- 
ing became  absorbing  pursuits  to  him  ;  he  discovered  that 
it  was  possible  to  write  everything  that  could  be  said  and 
the  discovery  never  lost  its  fascination.  There  was  not 
any  very  marked  mental  gain,  nor  has  there  been  since 
that  time  any  change  in  the  man's  outward  circumstances 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  a  great  intellect  was  re- 
leased from  its  prison  that  winter.  His  reading  gives 
him  more  topics  of  conversation,  and  he  writes  frequently 
to  his  friends,  but  he  has  developed  no  scholarly  tenden- 
cies and  remains  a  laboring  man.  He  had  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  language,  and  so  it  was  easy  for  him  to  understand 
the  printed  language  of  others  and  to  put  his  own  into 
written  form  as  soon  as  he  had  surmounted  the  mechan- 
ical obstacles.  Two  other  men,  who  attended  the  same 
school  the  same  winter,  attempted  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  failed  utterly.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  they 
could  not  read  the  first  easy  pages  of  a  primer.  They 
learned  the  appearance  of  a  few  single  words,  but  they 
could  not  seem  to  grasp  the  relation  which  one  word  bore 
to  another.  They  would  say,  "  The  bird  is  no  the  fence," 
and  never  wink.  They  learned  to  copy  the  written  form 
of  words,  but  they  could  not  put  four  or  five  of  those 
words  together  to  form  a  sentence.  The  teacher  used 
sometimes  to  read  a  paragraph  or  a  page  of  interesting 
matter  aloud  and  then  question  the  pupils  concerning 
what  she  had  read.  The  man  who  learned  so  quickly 
gave  intelligent  answers,  but  the  other  two  gave  answers 
wliicli  showed  only  a  glimmering  imderstanding  of  the 
subject  and  were  ungrammatical  and  incoherent.  Both 
these  men  reported  themselves  as  having  attended  school 
in  childhood,  one  in  Ireland  and  the  other  in  America, 
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and  both  said  that  they  "  never  took  to  larnin."  One  was 
a  himper  and  the  other  a  peddler,  and  neither  was  re- 
puted to  be  foolish  or  defective  ;  "  thick-headed  "  was  the 
local  descriptive  adjective  applied  to  them. 

If  those  three  men  had  been  congenitallj  deaf  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  their  probable  standing  in  a  school  for  the  deaf 
during  childhood.  The  first  would  have  stood  well, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades.  He  would  have  acquired 
colloquial  language  readily  and  used  it  freely.  He  would 
have  absorbed  bits  and  scraps  of  idiomatic  language,  and 
avoided,  as  though  by  magic,  the  peculiar  constructions 
of  the  deaf.  Every  school  can  show  his  likeness.  But 
the  other  two  !  Is  there  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  all  this 
broad  land  who  has  not  struggled  with  their  counterpart, 
who  has  not  worked  day  after  day,  and  lain  awake  far  into 
the  night  thinking  and  planning,  groping  for  some  efficient 
means  or  device  whereby  a  gpod,  usable  stock  of  lan- 
guage might  be  given  such  pupils  ? 

Sixteen  years  ago  a  member  of  the  school  committee, 
whose  hobby  was  language,  went  into  the  lowest  class  of 
a  high  school  in  a  town  whose  schools  were  famous 
throughout  the  land,  and  asked  the  pupils  to  write  three 
pages,  letter  size,  on  the  topic,  "A  Day  in  my  Life."  He 
sat  down  and  waited  while  the  pupils  complied  with  his 
request,  then  gathered  up  the  papers  and  departed.  A 
week  later  he  returned  and  read  aloud  some  of  the  better 
and  many  of  the  poorer  productions.  The  good  ones 
were  very  good,  but  some  of  the  others  were  incredibly 
bad.  "When  we  bes  let  out,"  "When  school  are  out,'* 
"  When  we  bes  dismissed,"  "  When  the  scholars  is  coming 
to  school,"  "  We  youseuter  to  know  how,"  "  We  knew  we 
didn*t  ought  to  do  it,"  "  My  mother  didn*t  like  them  kind," 
"  We  starts  for  school ;"  these  expressions,  and  others  as 
bad,  did  that  disgusted  "  school  committeeman "  read 
aloud  from  those  papers.  A  high  school  seldom  con- 
tains representatives  of  the  very  dullest  class  of  pupils 
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found  in  the  public  schools.  Various  causes,  the  advice 
of  teachers,  the  unwillingness  of  the  pupils  and  failure 
in  examinations,  all  tend  to  keep  pupils  whose  daily  work 
ranks  below  sixty  per  cent,  out  of  the  high  school.  More- 
over, the  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  nearly  every 
one  of  the  men  and  women  who,  as  boys  and  girls,  wrote 
those  compositions,  and  knows  that  they  have  been  fairly 
successful  in  life.  They  are  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions ;  a  merchant,  a  clerk,  a  reporter,  a  teacher,  a  civil 
engineer,  an  editor,  a  dressmaker,  and  a  draughtsman  are 
all  to  be  found  among  the  number  of  those  who  committed 
such  errors  as  are  indicated  above.  So  the  fact  that  those 
boys  and  girls  at  fourteen  made  most  lamentable  mistakes 
in  written  English  in  spite  of  eight  years*  instruction  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  which,  for  at  least  four 
years  of  that  time,  were  famous  schools,  does  not  by  any 
means  argue  that  they  were  extraordinarily  stupid.  Their 
after  life  shows  that  they  must  have  possessed  average 
mental  ability.  They  were  not  great  language  users  at 
any  time ;  neither  written  nor  spoken  language  was  easy 
to  them ;  when  they  answered  questions  in  class  they  al- 
ways gave  the  shortest  possible  answer — one  word  where 
a  sentence  was  needed,  a  sentence  where  a  narrative  was 
demanded.  They  wrote,  compositions  which  were  both 
brief  and  poor,  letters  which  were  common-place  in 
thought  and  badly  expressed,  and  history  and  geography 
papers  in  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  facts  called  for 
was  obcured  by  vagueness  and  poverty  of  language.  They 
were  corrected  every  school-day  of  their  lives  for  errors 
of  expression,  but  their  language  sense  was  dull  and  a 
correction  had  to  be  often  repeated  before  it  made  any 
impression. 

It  would  seem,  to  judge  from  all  these  various  cases  in 
which  the  language  sense  has  been  more  or  less  blunted, 
cases  found  in  the  public  schools  of  manufacturing  towns 
and  cities  where  American,  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  Swede, 
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German,  and  Italian  children  attended  the  schools,  where 
all  classes  were  represented,  aud  all  grades  of  intellect 
found,  that  schools  for  the  deaf  are  not  the  only  places  to 
look  for  poor  language  users,  and  that  to  no  method  of 
teaching  either  the  deaf  or  the  hearing  can  rightfully  be 
attributed  the  unenviable  distinction  of  producing  pupils 
who  cannot  express  themselves  intelligibly  in  English. 

MABEL  ELLERY  ADAMS, 
iTistructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  Scliool^  Boston,  MasaaehtuettM. 


THE  FIFTH  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACH- 
ING  OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

The  Fifth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  was 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadel- 
phia, July  1-10, 1896.  Several  causes  conspired  to  make 
the  gathering  a  large  one.  The  new  and  magnificent 
buildings  with  their  complete  appointments ;  the  large 
number  of  teachers — almost  fifty — connected  with  that 
Institution;  the  announcement  that  Helen  Keller  would 
be  present  and  address  the  Association ;  the  attractive 
programme,  and  the  favorable  arrangements  with  the 
railroads  for  return  fares,  each  and  all  tended  to  swell  the 
numbers.  Teachers  went  expecting  the  occasion  to  prove 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  and  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed in  either  respect. 

The  commodious  buildings  made  it  possible  to  furnish 
ample  accommodations  for  all  without  half  taxing  their 
capacity.  Every  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
comfort  aud  convenience  of  the  guests.  So  systematically 
did  everything  move  on  that  all  things  seemed  to  go  of 
themselves  at  the  touch  of  the  button,  and  Dr.  Crouter, 
the  gonial  superintendent,  apparently  had  leisure  to 
serve  everybody. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Seiss,  the  earliest  and  most  persistent 
advocate  of  pure  oralism  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  gave 
a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the  Institution  and  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  progress  of  that  method  of  instruc- 
tion. Other  welcomes  were  extended  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hill  to  Mt.  Airy  and  by  the  Hon.  Frank  Ritter,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mayor,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Responses  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon  and  Dr.  A.  6. 
Bell,  of  Washington,  Mr.  J.  N.  Banerji,  of  Calcutta, 
India,  and  Mr.  Magnat,  of  Lyons,  France. 

The  opening  address  of  President  Gillett,  listened  to 
with  marked  attention,  was  on  **  Some  Notable  Benefac- 
tors of  the  Deaf,"  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
value  of  the  services  of  Laurent  Clerc.  We  were  sorry 
to  see  Dr.  Gillett  losing  his  old-time  physical  vigor,  and 
obliged  to  call  on  his  son  to  read  the  greater  part  of  the 
address  for  him. 

The  two  addresses  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  familiar  talks  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  were  of  special  interest  and 
profit  to  the  teachers  of  speech.  The  address  of  Prof. 
Lightner  Witmer,  also  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  "  Experimental  Studies  of  Mental  Content  and  the  Proc- 
esses of  Thinking,"  and  the  paper  of  Miss  Constance  Mc- 
Kenzie,  the  superintendent  of  the  kindergartens  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  '*  How  the  Kindergarten  Forms  Character," 
were  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  introduction 
of  this  outside  el(;ment,  which  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion enable  it  to  make,  adds  much  to  the  attraction  and 
value  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Magnat,  of  France,  the  author  of  the  Milan  Reso- 
lutions, made  two  or  three  short  speeches  and  presented 
two  papers,  which,  as  he  does  not  speak  English,  were 
read  by  his  interpreter,  Professor  Wright,  of  Harvard 
University. 

The    various  ])apers  on    the    programme  given    below 
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were  well  presented,  that  of  Miss  Fletcher,  of  Northampton, 
being  especially  bright  and  sparkling  from  beginning  to 
end.  Dr.  Crouter  read  a  very  plausible  paper  advocating 
that  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  conducted 
in  ordinary  colleges  rather  than  at  a  college  specially 
designed  for  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  facts,  except 
in  rare  instances,  will  sustain  his  arguments.  The  con- 
ditions he  specified  could  not  be  secured. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of  the  meetings  was 
the  practice  work  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Yale,  the 
object  being  not  to  show  results,  but  to  illustrate  the 
methods  by  which  results  are  reached.  For  this  purpose 
pupils  with  their  teachers  were  present  from  the  New  Jer- 
sey School,  the  Scrauton  School,  Miss  Garrett's  Home 
School,  and  the  Mt.  Airy  Institution. 

Helen  Keller  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all,  and 
on  the  afternoon  when  she  appeared  on  the  platform,  the 
hall,  where  the  meetings  were  held,  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  interest 
thus  excited  to  invite  oiitsiders  to  join  the  Association  as 
active  or  life  members,  and  a  considerable  number  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  meetings  was  the  deliber- 
ation with  which  every  exercise  was  conducted.  Ample 
time  was  allotted  to  each,  and  no  one  felt  hurried,  yet 
there  was  no  dragging. 

The  arrangements  for  social  enjoyment  were  not  over- 
looked, chief  of  which  was  the  reception  given  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  July  8th,  from  4  to  6.30  o'clock,  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  invited  guests — an  ele- 
gant aflfair  and  largely  attended,  but  the  spacious  halls 
and  rooms  gave  more  than  ample  accommodations  for  all. 

Dr.  Bell,  with  his  usual  geniality  and  kindly  hospitality, 
gave  a  banquot  one  evening  to  superintendents,  princi- 
j)als,  and  invited  guests  at  the  Wissahickon  Hotel,  which, 
with  the  after-dinner  speeches,  was  much  enjoyed. 
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Brilliant  evening  hops  were  held  and  excursions  had  to 
Atlantic  City,  Willow  Grove,  and  other  points.  Driving 
and  wheeling  were  attractive  and  delightful. 

The  illustrated  lecture  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by 
Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  Esq.,  was  much  enjoyed. 

At  some  of  the  social  gatherings  the  piano-playing  of 
Miss  Adelia  C.  Fay,  and  the  vocal  music  of  Miss  Lackore, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fay,  and  Miss  Schenck,  gave  great  pleas- 
ure. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  meetings  were  marked  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  and  harmony.  Few  of  the  deaf 
were  present,  but  for  them  pains  were  taken  to  have 
everything  interpreted  by  manual  spelling. 

By  Superintendent  Crouter  and  his  charming  and  ac- 
complished wife,  aided  by  all  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion, every  effort  was  made  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of 
their  guests,  and  with  marked  success. 

All  the  officers  of  the  Association  were  re-elected. 
Superintendent  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  was  elected  a  direc- 
tor in  the  place  of  Mr.  Fechheimer,  resigned. 

JOB  WILLIAMS, 
Principal  of  the  American  Sdiool^  Harifwd^  Connecticut. 


PllOOKAMME. 
FIRST  DAY— Wednesday,  July  Ist. 

2.30  P.  M.-  Op«?niiig  Exercises. 

AddressoH  of  Welcome  aud  liesi>ou8e8. 
Aunnal  Address,  Pre»*t  Philip  G.  Gillett,  LL.  D. 

Auuoiincements.         .  Dr.  Z.  F.  Wksteuvelt,  Sec*y. 

Kvening—^GiAl  Entertuiumeut. 

SECOND  DAY— Thubsday,  July  2nd. 

Morning  ScHsion. 

9.30— Primary  Iian}^Miu^e  aud  Manual  Training, 

Weston  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
10.00 — School  Uoorn  Decoratiou,      .       Elsie  M.  Steinke,  Delavan,  Wis. 
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SCHOOL   OF   PBACTICB 

Under  directiou  of  Gabolimb  A.  Yajlk. 

10.15 — Class  Work,        ...      In  charge  of  Miss  F.  C.  McDowell. 

Work  of  the  First  Year. 

11.15 — Practical  Talks  on  Subjects  connected  with  Speech  Teaching, 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Afternoon  Session. 

2.30 — A  Study  of  the  Preparatory  Period  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 

the  Deaf, M.  Maonat,  Paris. 

3.30— Manipulation  in  Articulation  Teaching, 

Miss  Emma  L.  Plympton,  Portland. 
AW;an^— Social  Life  in  India,  Mr.  J.  N.  Banebji,  Calcatta. 

THIKD  DAY— Fbiday,  July  3bd. 

Morning  Sesnion. 

9.30 — Some  Further  Observations  on  the  Study  of  Adenoid  Growth  in 
connection  with  Deaf  Mutism, 

Habbison  Allen,  M.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SCHOOL  OF  PBACTICE. 

10.16— Class  Work  (First  Year). 

11.15 — Practical  Talks  on  Subjects  connected  with  Speech  Teaching, 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Afternoon  Session, 

2.30 — Experimental  Studies  of  Mental  Content  and  the  Processes  of 
Thinking, 

Prof.  LiGHTNEB  WiTMEB,  Ph.  D. ,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
3.30— Child  Study,  Habbis  Taylob,  B.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

FouBTH  Day — Satubday,  July  4th. 

Morning  Sestdon. 

KINDEKGARTEN  SECTION. 

9.30 — What  the  Kindergarten  Is,  Miss  Amnie  £.  Bbtam, 

Principal  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
10. 15 — How  the  Kindergarten  Forms  Character, 

Miss  Constance  McKenzie,  Philadelphia. 
11.00 — Methods  of  Expression  for  Young  Deaf  Children, 

Miss  Maby  McCowen,  Englewood,  111. 
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Fifth  Dat — Suxdat,  July  5th. 
Beports  on  Methods  of  Beligioos  and  Moral  Instruction  in  Oral  Schools. 

Sixth  Day — Monday,  July  6th. 
Morning  Session. 
9.30— Arithmetic,  .       F.  W.  Booth,  B.  S.,  Philadelphia. 

SOHOOIi   or  PBACnOE. 

10.15— Class  Work  (First  Year). 

11.15 — Practical  Talks  on  Subjects  connected  with  Speech  Teaching, 

Dr.  A.  G.  BeIiL. 

Afternoon  Semon. 

2.30 — The  History  of  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  in  France* 

M.  Maokat. 

Seventh  Day— Tuesday,  July  7th. 

Morning  SeatAon. 

9.30 — On  a  Study  of  the  Motions  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Soft  Palate  in 
connection  with  Visible  Speech, 

Uabbison  Allen,  M.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

school  of  pbacticb. 

10.15 — Glass  Work  (Number  and  Action  Work). 

11.15 — Practical  Talks  on  Subjects  connected  with  Speech  Teaching, 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

AfterruMtn  SeMion. 

2.30— Text  Books  in  History, 

Miss  Katharine  Fletcheb,  Northampton. 

3.15 — Some  Notable  Beuefucturs  of  the  Deuf, 

Philip  G.  Gillett,  LL.D. 
Evening — Napoleon  Bonaparte  (Illustrated  Lecture), 

Hon.  G.  G.  Hubbard,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Eighth  Day — Wednesday,  July  8th. 

Morning  Sewion. 

9.30 — Learning  to  Talk  :  (a)  Miss  Kate  Hobabt,  Boston. 

(h)  Miss  Mabel  £.  Adams,  Boston. 
{&)  Miss  Ida  H.  Adams,        .         .       Boston. 
10.15— Shall  the  Deaf  Seek  Higher  Instruction  in  Schools  for  the  Hear- 
ing?       A.  L.  £.  Gboxtteb,  LL.D. 

10.46— Work  of  the  Aural  Section. 
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Afternoon  SesHon. 

2.00— The  Professional  Eduoatiou  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  M.  Maonat. 
2.45 — The  Most  Importaut  Factor  in  the  Mental  Development  of  the 
Deaf,     .     .     .     Thomas  Abthub  Humason,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 
Keception,  from  4  to  0.30,  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Address  on  '*  The  Value  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,"  by  Helen  Keuubb. 

Ninth  Day — Thursday,  July  9th. 

Morning  Session, 

9.30 — Advanced  Work  in  Language  and  Literature  with  Oral  Glasses, 

S.  G.  Davidson,  B.A.,  Philadelphia. 

school  of  pbactige. 

10.15— Glass  Work  (Advanced). 

11.15 — Practical  Talks  on  Subjects  connected  with  Speech   Teaching, 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Afternoon  Session. 

2.30 — The  Practical  Application  of  the  Sense  of  Touch  in  Deaf -Mate 
Education,     .     .     .    Dr.  Thomas  Abnold,  Northampton,  £ng. 
3.00 — ObBervatious  on  Oral  Methods  of  Instruction, 

Miss  Josephine  Laceobe,  Philadelphia. 
3.30— Geography  Teaching  :  Theories  That  Have  Stood  the  Test  of  the 
Glass-room,     .     .     .    ^liss  Anna  G.  Allen,  Morgantown,  K.  G. 
Evening — Business  Meeting. 

Tenth  Day — Fbiday.  July  10th. 

Morning  Session, 

9.30 — Brief  Reports  from  European  Schools, 

Hon.  John  Hrrz,  Washington,  D.  G. 
lieports  from  American  Schools. 
Closing  Exercises. 


AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE  RESULTS   OF 
MARRIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA.* 

Chapter  IV. 

Marriages  of  the  Deaf  One  or  Both  of  the  Partners  hav- 

ing  Deaf  Relatives, 

In  the  preceding  chapters  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  questions  proposed  at  the  outset  of  this  Inquiry 
have  been  answered,  but  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  ad- 
vise the  deaf  how  to  choose  their  partners  in  marriage 
with  a  view  to  diminishing  their  liability  to  deaf  offspring. 
If  we  should  stop  at  the  conclusions  thus  far  reached,  the 
only  advice  we  could  give  would  be  that  the  congeni tally 
deaf,  if  they  married  at  all,  should  marry  the  adventi- 
tiously deaf,  and  that  the  adventitiously  deaf  should  marry 
one  another.  But  if  the  congenitally  deaf  should  follow 
this  advice,  their  adventitiously  deaf  partnei*s  would  be 
compelled  to  disregard  it ;  and  no  opportunity  would  be 
left  for  members  of  either  class  to  follow  the  choice  of 
their  own  hearts  in  case  they  should  wish  to  marry  con- 
genitally deaf  or  hearing  persons.  Happily,  another  clas- 
sification of  the  deaf  may  be  made  besides  that  based 
upon  the  congenital  or  adventitious  character  of  the  deaf- 
ness, and  one  that  promises  to  yield  more  satisfactory 
results. 

In  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  heads  of  schools  for 
the  deaf,  as  pupils  were  brought  for  admission  from  time 
to  time,  it  was  early  observed  that  the  occurrence  of  two 
or  more  deaf  persons  in  a  family  was  by  no  means  rare, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  had  other  deaf  rel- 
atives, as  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins.  So  long  ago  as  1854, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  hearing 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  deaf  person  were  about  as  liable 

•  Coutinued  fruiii  tli<;  June  uiimber  of  the  AnrvaU,  page  242. 
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to  have  deaf  children  as  the  deaf  person  himself,  "  sup- 
posing each  to  marry  into  families  that  have,  or  each 
to  marry  into  families  that  have  not,  shown  a  predis- 
position toward  deaf -dumbness."*  Dr.  Turner,  in  1868, 
referred  to  the  existence  of  deafness  in  collateral 
branches  of  certain  families  as  an  argiiment  in  support  of 
his  theory  of  "  Hereditary  Deafness."t  Dr.  Bell,  in  1883, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Peet  above  cited,  and  referring 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  had  fallen 
under  his  own  personal  observation  where  a  deaf  person 
was  married  to  a  hearing  partner  the  latter  belonged  to  a 
family  containing  deaf  persons,  reached  this  conclusion  : 
"A  hereditarj'  tendency  towards  deafness,  as  indicated  by 
the  possession  of  deaf  relatives,  is  a  most  important  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  production  of  deaf  offspring. 
*  *  *  It  may  eveu  be  a  more  important  element  than 
the  mere  fact  of  congenital  deafness  in  one  or  both  of  the 
parents."t  In  the  present  Inquiry,  therefore,  an  effort 
was  made  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  whether  the 
partners  in  marriage  had  deaf  relatives,  and,  if  so,  what 
was  the  relationship. 

In  tabulating  the  returns  of  deaf  relatives,  I  started  out 
with  the  hypothesis  that,  if  the  possession  of  deaf  rela- 
tives were  a  factor  in  the  problem,  the  relationship  of 
deaf  brother  or  sister  would  be  the  most  important  one 
as  an  indication  of  the  liability  to  deaf  offspring,  and  I 
therefore  at  first  made  a  general  tabulation  of  the  results 
of  the  marriages  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  partners  had 
deaf  brother  or  sister,  one  or  more,  with  or  without  other 


*  H.  P.  Pebt,  "  List  of  Pupils  of  the  Now  York  Intititation  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,'*  in  ^'American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,*' 
Hartford,  1854,  vol.  vi,  p.  235. 

t  W.  W.  TuBNEu,  **  Hereditary  Deafness,"  in  '*  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Gonfereneo  of  Principals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,**  Washing- 
ton, 1868. 

t  A.  G.  Bkll,  ^'  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Human  Hace,"  liepriut,  Washiugtou,  1884.  p.  25. 
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deaf  relatives,  separately  from  those  of  the  marriages  in 
which  one  or  both  of  the  partners  had  other  deaf  relatives 
(not  including  descendants),  but  not  deaf  brother  or 
sister.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  results  proved 
that  the  percentages  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  o£f- 
spring,  and  of  deaf  children  bom  therefrom,  were  nearly 
the  same  for  these  two  classes,  the  difference  being  only 
between  one  and  two  per  cent.,  and  in  some  combinations 
favoring  the  first  class  and  in  others  the  second.  The  total 
number  of  marriages  of  the  second  class,  moreover,  proved 
to  be  comparatively  small,  those  in  which  both  of  the 
partners  had  other  deaf  relatives,  but  not  deaf  brother  or 
sifter,  being  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  marriages,  and  those  in  which  one  but  not  the 
other  of  the  partners  was  thus  conditioned  being  only 
about  11^  per  cent.  In  view  of  these  results,  and  of  the 
additional  circumstance  that  the  separation  of  the  two 
classes  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  length  and  com- 
plication of  the  tables  in  which  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  deaf  relatives  is  shown  in  connection  with 
the  existence  of  congenital  or  adventitious  deafness  or 
of  hearing,  it  was  decided  to  combine  the  two  classes. 
Deaf  descendants  are  not  included  in  the  tabulation. 

The  8,504  partners  in  marriage  comprised  in  these 
records  are  classified  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
session of  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descendants) : 

Table  XXXV. 


Partners  in  marriage.  Number.     Percentage. 


Had  deaf  relatives I  2,490  20.351 

Had  no  deaf  relatives 2,169  25.506 

No  information  concerning  deaf  relatives  re-  ! 

ported I  3,839  '  45.143 


Total I         8,504  I       100.000 
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We  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  married  people  in 
general  have  deaf  relatives,  but  the  percentage  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  less  than  that  shown  in  the  above  table 
and  in  the  tables  that  follow,  both  of  the  married  deaf 
and  of  their  hearing  partners  in  marriage.  It  seems 
probable,  then,  at  the  outset,  that  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  deaf  relatives  will  prove  an  important  factor 
in  the  solution  of  the  questions  under  consideration. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  the  deaf  married  persons 
who  had  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descendants)  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XXXVI. 


Deaf  married  persons. 


Namber.    Percentage. 


Had  deaf  relativeR 

Had  no  deaf  relatives 

No  information  concerning  deaf  relatives  re 
ported 


2,420 
2,081 

2,776 


33.255 
28.5D7 

38.148 


7,277 


100.000 


Regarding  only  the  deaf  married  persons  concerning 
whom  it  is  reported  whether  they  had  deaf  relatives  or 
not,  we  have : 


Table  XXXVII. 


Deaf  married  persons. 


Nnmber. 


Had  deaf  relatives , 

Had  no  deaf  relatives. 


2.420 
2,081 


Total. 


4,501 


Percentage. 


58.7Cf. 
46.234 


100.000 


The  proportion  of  the  married  deaf  having  deaf  rela- 
tives, as  shown  by  Table  XXXVII,  is  larger  than  that  of 
17,883  pupils  who  attended  American  schools  for  the 
deaf  up  to  the  year  1890,  of  whom  7,516,  or  42  per  cent., 
wore  reported  as  having  deaf  relatives.*     This  difference 

*S<M'  "Srhool  statistics  of  the  Deaf,"  in  *' Proceedings  of  the  World's 
('onpress  of  Instnictors  of  the  Deaf,"  Washington,  1893,  p.  276. 
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is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  deaf  relatives 
of  the  married  deaf  were  ascertained  in  many  cases 
at  a  later  date  than  those  of  the  ''School  Statistics," 
additional  deaf  relatives  having  been  born  in  the  interval. 
The  number  and  percentage  of  the  congenitally  deaf 
married  persons  who  had  deaf  relatives  (not  including 
descendants)  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XXXVIII. 
CoDgenitaUj  deaf  married  persons.  Number.     Perceutage. 


Had  deaf  relatives 1,461  (5r>.078 

Had  no  deaf  relatives 314  13.987 

No  information  concerning  deaf  relatives  re- 
ported    470  20.935 


Total 2,245         100.000 

The  number  and  percentage  of  the  adventitiously  deaf 
married  persons  who  had  deaf  relatives  (not  including 
descendants)  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XXXIX. 


Adventitiously  deaf  married  persons. 

Number. 

794 
1,707 

1,452 

Percentage. 

Had  deaf  relatives 

20.086 

Had  no  deaf  relatives 

43.182 

No  information  concerning  deaf  relatives  re- 
ported  

30.732 

Total 

3,953 

100.000 

It  appears  from  a  (comparison  of  Tables  XXXVIII  and 
XXXIX  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  had  deaf  rela- 
tives is  far  larger  among  the  congenitally  deaf  than 
among  the  adventitiously  deaf,  while  the  proportion  of 
those  who  had  no  doaf  relatives  is  far  larger  among  the 
adventitiously  doaf.  Tin's  indicates  a  close  connocticm 
between  tli(i  existence  of  congenital  deafness  and  the  pos- 
session of  deaf  rc'latives. 
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The  number  and  percentage  of  the  hearing  partners  in 
marriage  who  had  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descend- 
ants) are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


TaBU6»XL. 


Hearing  partners  in  marriage. 


Had  deaf  relatives 

Had  no  deaf  relatives 

No  information  concerning  deaf  relatives  re- 
ported 

Total 


Number. 

72 
87 

733 

Percentage. 

8.072 
9  753 

82.175 

892 

100.000 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  questions  with  respect 
to  deaf  relatives  of  hearing  partners  were  left  unanswered 
in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  marriage  records.  The 
source  from  which,  in  many  cases,  information  was  ob- 
tained concerning  the  deaf  relatives  of  the  deaf  married 
persons — the  school  records — did  not  exist  with  respect 
to  the  hearing  partners,  and  the  collectors  of  the  mamage 
records  did  not  all  realize  the  importance  of  making 
special  efforts  to  obtain  full  details  concerning  relation- 
ships, especially  with  respect  to  hearing  partners.  Efforts 
to  fill  the  lacun«>  by  further  correspondence  were  some- 
times successful  but  oftener  unsuccessful. 

Regarding  only  the  hearing  partners  in  marriage  con- 
cerning whom  it  is  reported  whether  they  had  deaf 
relatives  or  not,  we  have  : 


Table  XLI. 


Hearing  partners  in  marriage. 


Had  deaf  relatives  .... 
Had  no  deaf  relatives 

Total 


Number. 

72 
87 

Percentage. 

45.283 
64.717 

159 

100.000 
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The  circumstance  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  hearing 
persons  having  deaf  relatives  married  deaf  partners,  as 
shown  by  the  above  table — certainly  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  percentage  of  hearing  persons  having 
deaf  relatives  to  hearing  persons  in  general,  though  we 
do  not  know  just  what  that  percentage  is — is  probably 
chiefly  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons  :  (1) 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  deaf  persons  whom  they 
married  through  their  own  deaf  relatives ;  (2)  being  ac- 
customed to  communicate  with  the  deaf,  they  were  able 
to  communicate  with  these  persons  more  easily  and  freely 
than  were  hearing  people  in  general ;  (3)  they  were 
drawn  towards  them  with  peculiar  interest  and  sympathy 
on  account  of  having  deaf  relatives  of  their  own.  Vice 
versa,  similar  reasons  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  deaf  persons  married  hearing  partners  having 
deaf  relatives. 

We  come  now  to  the  principal  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter,  viz  :  (1)  Is  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  deaf  relatives  by  one  or  both  of  the  part- 
ners in  marriage  a  trustworthy  indication  of  liability  or 
non-liability  to  deaf  offspring  ?  (2)  Is  it  a  more  trust- 
worthy indication  than  the  congenital  or  adventitious 
character  of  the  deafness  of  one  or  both  of  the  partners  ? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  questions  I  shall  pursue 
the  same  method  as  in  the  previous  chapters,  regarding 
first  the  marriages  of  a  year's  standing  or  longer,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  reported,  and  ascertaining  what 
number  and  percentage  of  each  class  of  marriage  resulted 
in  deaf  offspring  ;  and,  secondly,  regarding  the  children 
born  from  these  marriages,  and  ascertaining  what  number 
and  proportion  of  the  children  born  from  each  class  of 
marriage  were  deaf. 

Beginning  with  the  classes  of  marriage  that  were  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  III — the  marriages  of  the  congenitally 
deaf    and   of   the   adventitiously  deaf — let    us   see    how 
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Table  XLIII. 


Both  partners  congenitall}'  deaf. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


Number 

of 
children. 


Deaf  childben. 


429 
105 


159 
24 


1 
fil 


Number. 


130 


Percent*e. 


30.303 


779 


21 

20.000 

32 

20.126 

1 

4.167 

18 

29.508 

202 

25.931 

Of  the  marriago  concerning  which  it  is  reported  in  Tables 
XLII  and  XLIII  that  neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 
and  a  deaf  cliild  was  born,  there  are  two  records.  One, 
coming  from  the  school  where  the  partners  were  educated, 
contains  no  information  concerning  deaf  relatives.  The 
other  record,  from  which  the  statement  that  neither  part- 
ner had  deaf  relatives  is  derived,  comes  from  a  person 
belonging  to  another  family  and  residing  in  another  town, 
and  in  general  gives  such  meagre  details  as  to  show  that 
its  author  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  family  of 
either  partner.  Under  these  circumstances  the  statement 
that  neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives  may  be  regarded 
as  of  doubtful  authenticity.  If  we  eliminate  this  marriage 
from  the  tables,  there  remains  not  a  single  instance  of 
marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  congenitally 
deaf  and  neither  had  deaf  relatives,  that  resulted  in  deaf 
ofiFsj)ring. 

The  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  these 
tables  and  of  those  that  follow,  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  congenital  or  adventitious  deafness  and  the  pos- 
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session  or  non-possessiou  of  deaf  relatives  as  an  indication 
of  liability  or  non-liability  to  deaf  offspring,  are  reserved 
until  all  the  various  classes  that  have  been  considered  in 
the  preceding  chapters  shall  have  been  examined  to  see 
how  their  respective  percentages  of  deaf  offspring  are 
affected  by  the  possession  or  non -possession  of  deaf  rela- 
tives. 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  ad- 
ventitiously deaf,  classified  according  to  the  possession  or 
non -possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descend- 
ants), and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class  re- 
sulting in  deaf  oiTspring : 

Table  XLIV. 


^  .„,,,,     Nuinl)er 

One  partner  congenitally   deaf ;    the  |         ^f 

other  adventitiously  deaf.  |  xuarriaces. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives.  ... 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 


Total 


141 
260 


189 
100 


46 
78 


814 


MaBRIAGES  BE8ULTIXO 
IN  DEAF  OFFSPRING. 

Number.    Percent'e. 


24       17.021 

! 

14         5.384 


18         9.524 
3         3.000 


4.348 
5  I      6.410 


66 


1 


8.108 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  part- 
ners was  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  adventitiously 
deaf : 
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Table  XLV. 


One   partner  congenitally  deaf ;   the 
other  adventitiously  deaf. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives  

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives :  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives :  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported... 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


Number 

of 
children. 

Deaf  children. 
Number.    Percent'e. 

321 

35 

10.903 

578 

32 

5.53G 

434 
264 

38 
4 

8.203 
1.515 

73 

2 

2.740 

150 

8 

5.333 

1,820 

119 

6.538 

Begardiiig  the  three  marriages  resulting  in  four  deaf 
children,  of  which  it  is  reported  in  Tables  XLIV  and  XLV 
that  neither  of  the  partners  had  deaf  relatives,  the  state- 
ment \vdth  respect  to  two  of  them  comes  from  their  school 
records.  With  respect  to  the  third,  the  school  record 
gives  no  information  concerning  deaf  relatives,  but  it  says 
that  one  of  the  partners  was  admitted  to  school  from  an 
almshouse,  and  tliat  he  bore  his  mother's  name,  and  it 
was  not  known  who  his  father  was.  The  statement  that 
he  had  no  deaf  relatives,  which  comes  from  a  person  be- 
longing to  another  family  and  residing  in  another  town, 
cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  well  authenticated.  If 
we  eliminate  this  marriage  from  the  tables,  the  percentage 
of  marriages  of  this  class  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  is 
reduced  to  2.02  and  the  percentage  of  deaf  children  born 
therefrom  to  1.14. 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  congenitally  deaf,  and  the  other  was 
deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  unreported, 
classified  according  to  the  possession  or  non-possession 
of  deaf   relatives  (not   including  descendants),   and  the 
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number  and  percentage  of  each  daas  reaiittuq;  in 
oiflbpring: 


Tabu  XLYL 


Oae  pMtMr  eongonitally  deaf;  the 
othar  deiif ,  w&tber  ooi^^eiiitally 
or  wArvMdomitj  imvqportod. 


Bufth  pftrtnen  luid  deaf  idttdTet. ...... 

OiMMrtnar  Iwd  detf  MbitiT«s;  the 
otbor  had  not......... 

Oaa  pattnar  had  daaf  rahitiTea;  no 
iafonnalkm  oonaeroiiig  deaf  lela- 
(ivea  of  the  other  partner  reported. 

Meither  partner  had  deaf  reUitiTea 

Oaa  parbier  had  no  deaf  relatiTea; 
no  information  eonoemisg  deaf 
relatiTea  of  the  other  parteer  re- 
ported*.....**  ..••••.• ..•••• 

No  information  oonceming  deaf  rela- 
tiTea of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


u.m 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  bom  from  the 
several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  partners 
was  congenitally  deaf,  and  the  other  was  deaf,  whether 
congenitally  or  adventitiously  unreported : 

Table  XLVIL 


One  partner  congenitally  deaf;  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congenitally 
or  adventitiously  unreported. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatiyes 

Cue  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  bad  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives; 
no  information  concerning  deaf 
relatives  of  the  other  partner  re> 
ported 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


of 


t>er 

Dkaf   children. 

en. 

Number. 

Percent'e. 

53 

14 

26.415 

17 

2 

11.765 

101 
6 

6 

5.941 

17 

2 

11.765 

54 

5 

9.259 

248 

29 

11.694 
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■*-  The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 

f  the  partners  was  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  was  a 

.earing  person,  classified  according  to  the  possession  or 

lOn-possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descend- 

;liit8),  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class  re- 

ililting  in  deaf  ojBTspring  : 


Table  XLVIII. 


One  partner  congenitally  deaf:    the 
other  hearing. 


Both  partners  bad  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
lives  of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives; 
no  information  concerning  deaf 
relatives  of  the  other  partner  re- 
ported  

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives  of  either  partner  reported 


Total. 


Number 

of 

marriages. 

Mabbiaoes 

IN  DEAF  0 

Number. 

BRSULTINO 
FFSPBINO. 

Percent*e. 

20 

7 

35.000 

14 

1 

7.143 

104 

7 

12 
2 

11.538 
28.571 

16 

1 

6.250 

30 

5 

16.667 

191 

28 

14.660 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  partners 
was  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  was  a  hearing  person : 
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Table  XLIX. 


One  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the 
other  hearing. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  either  partner  reported... 

Total 


Number 

of 
children. 


Kmnber. 


17 


S4JM 

11.861 


27 
3 

9.i74 
15.m 

1 

3.571 

8 

ILdlO 

63 

11.93S 

The  class  of  marriages  in  which  neither  of  the  partners 
had  deaf  relatives,  as  shown  in  Tables  XL VIII  and  XLTT^ 
gives  a  large  percentage  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  off- 
s])ring  and  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom,  thus  differing 
from  all  the  marriages  of  this  class  reported  in  the  other 
tables.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  marriages  of  this  class  reported  in  Tables  XLVIII 
and  XLIX  is  only  seven. 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  was 
unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  classified  according  to 
the  possession  or  non-possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not  in- 
cluding descendants) : 
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Table  L. 


One  partner  congenitally  deaf ;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
heariug. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives  ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  uo  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported. . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  either  partner  reported 


Total. 


Number 

of 

marriages. 


Mabbiaoes  besultinq 
in  deaf  off8pbimo. 


Number. 


7 
1 


3 
4 


17 


Percent*e. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  born 
from  the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the 
partners  was  congenitally  deaf  and  the  other  was  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing  : 


rii 


rABLE   LI. 


One  partner  congenitally  deuf ;  the 
other  unreported  whether  deaf  or 
hearing. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relativeK 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  either  partner  reported 


Total. 


Number 

of 
children. 


Deaf  childben. 


Number. 


8 
3 


6 
8 


26 


Percent*e. 


The  following  table  shows  the^marriageH  in  which  both 
of  the  partners  were  adventitiously  deaf,  classified  accord- 
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iug  to  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  deaf  relatives 
(not  including  descendants),  and  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  each  class  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  : 

Table  LII. 


Both  partners  adventitiously  deaf. 


the 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives  ; 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives :  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives; 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  either  partner  reported. ... 


Number 

of 

marriages. 


57 
167 


Mabbiaues  remultino 
in  deaf  offhpbino. 

Number.    Percent'e. 

10       17.544 
7         4.191 


92 

284 


83 
102 


r>         6.522 
2         0.704 


Total 


845 


3.086 


30 


3.550 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  both  of  the  part- 
ners were  adventitiously  deaf : 


Table  LIII. 


Both  partners  adventitiously  deaf. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives :  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives:  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives : 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives i)f  the  other  partner  reported. 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


Number 

of 
children. 


114 
357 


Deaf  childben. 


Number. 


202 
550 


163 

334 

1,720 


11 
10 


10 

2  ;■ 


Percent'e. 

9.649 
2.801 


4.950 
0.364 


40 


2.096 
2.326 
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The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  adventitiously  deaf,  and  the  other  was 
deaf,  whether  eongenitally  or  adventitiously  unreported, 
classified  according  to  the  possession  or  non-possession 
of  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descendants),  and  the  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  each  class  resulting  in  deaf  off- 
spring : 

Table  LIV. 


Oue  partner  adventitiouHly  doaf ;  the 
other  deaff  whether  congeuitaUy  or 
adventitioTialy  unreported. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives:  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reporte<l.. 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 


ri' 


Total. 


Number 
of 


Mabkiaukh  kkstjltino 
in  deaf  off8pbino. 


lages. 

Number. 

Percent'e. 

8 

3 

37.500 

12 

1 

8.333 

49 

8 

IG.326 

12 

2 

1(;.6G7 

49 

()r> 

3 

4.G15 

195 

17 

8.718 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  doaf  childern,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  part- 
ners was  adventitiously  deaf,  and  the  other  was  deaf, 
whether  eongenitally  or  adventitiously  unreported : 
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Table  LV. 


One  partner  adventitiouHly  deaf :  the 
other  deaf,  whether  congeni tally  or 
adventitionflly  unreported. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no  in- 
formation concerning;  deaf  relatives 
of  the  other  partner  reported 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives  ... 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported  .... 

Total 


I 


Number 

of 
children. 


27 
30 


98 
27 


76 


120 


378 


DXA7   OHIIJ>BXN. 


Number. 


5 
1 


10 
2 


Percent'e. 

18.518 
3.333 


10.204 
7.407 


4.167 


23 


6.085 


The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  adventitiously  deaf  and  the  other  was 
a  hearing  person,  classified  according  to  the  possession  or 
non-possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descendants), 
and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class  resulting  in 
deaf  offspring : 

Table  LVI. 


One  partner  adventitiously  deaf ;  the 
other  hearing. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives :  no  ! 
information  concerning  deaf  rela-  i 
tives  of  the  other  partner  reported.! 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela-  \ 
tives  of  either  partner  reported 


Number 

of 
marriages. 


9 
23 


40 

48 


90 


Mabbiagbb  bbsultinu 
im  deaf  offspbimq. 

I 

Number.    Percent*e. 


4.348 


4       10.000 
1         2.08.) 


Total 


100 


310 


10 


4.000 
3.226 
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The  foUowiug  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from  the 
several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  partners 
was  adventitiously  deaf  and  the  other  was  a  hearing 
person  : 

Table  LVII. 


One  partner  adventitionsly  deaf :  the 
other  hearing. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  the  i 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives:  no  J 
information  concerning  deaf  rela-  , 
tives  of  the  other  partner  reported..! 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 


Total 


Number 

of 
children. 


21 
46 


89  I 
143  ' 


181 
233 


713 


Deap  children. 


Number. 


9 
1 


5 


16 


Percent*e. 


2.174 


10.112 
0.699 


2.146 
2.244 


The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  adventitiously  deaf  and  the  other  was 
unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  classified  according 
to  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not 
including  descendants),  and  the  number  and  percentage 
of  each  class  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  : 


y,iii 


Miirri'UK*'  of  tlu  I*e<ff  iti  ^nieriea. 


T^i^  LTm. 


One  inirtii*T  adv**utitii.»u&ly  deaf :  tbe       Knuibtsr         zx  imlai 

otli^T  uiir6p«jrt-«*d  wLKbtr  deaf  or  of  

''«'^8-  marriage*.  ,  j,^^^;  j,„^ 


JkKh  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  i>artner  had  deaf  relatives :  the 
other  liiid  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  rehitivefi:  no 
informatiou  eouferninp:  deaf  rela- 
tiTes  uf  the  other  partner  report<rd. . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partu*'r  had  no  deaf  relatives : 
no  informatiiiu  couceruiug  deaf 
relatives  Of  the  other  j»artner  re- 
I>orted 

No  iuforiuati'iu  <.*on»^rnin^  deaf  rela- 
tive«*  of  either  partner  reported 


Total 


•   '«•••••••  ««  •«  *  •   ■■«••*■  ■  * 


■  ••>   •«•«•■■•••■*** 


15 
30 


••••■••• 


48 


3.» 


Tli<^  following  tal»le  shows  the  uumber  of  children, ind 
the  iiuiuber  and  )>ercentage  of  deaf  children  lH>rD  froa 
the  several  ehisses  of  njarriage  in  which  one  of  the 
pailners  was  adventitiously  deaf  and  the  other  was  unw- 
poi-ted  whether  deaf  or  hearing  : 

Table  LIX. 


One  partner  adventitiously  deaf:  the 
other  unreported  wheth«T  deaf  or 
hearing;. 


Niiinl>er 

of 
children. 


Deaf  r'Hixj>BE5. 


Number.     Percenfe. 


Hoth  partners  had  d«*af  relutives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relativeK:  the 
oth«;r  }ia<l  not 

One  pjirtn<*r  had  deaf  relatives:  no 
information  roncM-rnin^;  deaf  r<-lii- 
tiv»*h  of  tlie  otlif-r  j)artn(r  reported.. 

N'-itlier  partner  had  deaf  n*lntives , 

^)n«-  [)artuer  had  no  d«'rtf  relative*-: 
no  information  concerning  deaf 
rehitiv«-H  of  tile  other  jmrtncr  rn- 
port<*d  

No  information  «'oncerninK  ileaf  rela- 
tives of  I'ither  partner  reported • 


3  : 


20 


47 : 


2,12H 


'J'otal, 


70 


1  I       1.429 
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The  followiDg  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  both 
of  the  partoers  were  deaf,  whether  coDgenitally  or  adven- 
titiously unreported,  classified  according  to  the  possession 
or  non- possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descend- 
ants), and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class  re- 
sulting in  deaf  offspring : 

Table  LX. 


Both  partuers  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally  or  adveutitiously  unreported. 


Both  partuers  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


IMaBBIAQES  BK8ULTINO 

Number       j^  deap  ofpspbino. 
of 

^    '  !  Number.    Percent*e. 


14 
1 


2  !  50.000 

1  100.000 

I 

1   '  7.U3 


45 


8 


68 


6.067 
10.294 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from  the 
several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  both  of  the  partners 
were  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  unre- 
ported : 
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Table  LXI. 


Both  partners  deaf,  whether  coDgeni- 
tally  or  adveutitiously  unreported. 


Number 

of 
children. 


Deaf  chiij>bbn. 


Number.    Percent'e. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives  of  the  other  partner  reported . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


12 
5 


23 
3 


9 
75 


6        50.000 
2        40.000 


127 


2 

8.696 

6 

8.000 

16 

12.598 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adven- 
titiously unreported,  and  the  other  a  hearing  person,  clas- 
sified according  to  the  possession  or  non-possession  of 
deaf  relatives  (not  including  descendants),  and  the  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  each  class  resulting  in  deaf  off- 
spring : 

Table  LXII. 


One  partner  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally or  adventitiously  unreported ; 
the  other  hearing. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no  in- 
formation concerning  deaf  relatives 
of  the  other  partner  reported 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


Number 

of 

marriages. 


3 
5 


35 
1 


3 
51 


MABRIAOEfl 

BK8ULTINO 

IN  DEAP  OFF8PBINO. 

Number. 

Percent'e. 

3 

100.000 

1 

20.000 

15 

42.857 

1 

33.383 

17       33.333 


98 


37 


37.756 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  part- 
ners was  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  un- 
reported, and  the  other  was  a  hearing  person : 


Table  LXm. 


One  partner  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally or  adventitiously  unreported ; 
the  other  hearing. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no  in- 
formation  concerning  deaf  relatives 
of  the  other  partner  reported 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives  ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

No  information  coucerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


Number 
of 


Deaf  childbbn. 


children. 

Number.    Percent'e 


40.000 
15.385 

28.226 


100.000 
21.168 


24.742 


The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adventi- 
tiously unreported,  and  the  other  was  unreported  whether 
deaf  or  hearing,  classified  according  to  the  possession 
or  non-possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not  including  de- 
scendants), and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class 
resulting  in  deaf  offspring : 
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Table  LXIV. 


One  partuer  deaf,  whether  congeui- 
tally  or  adventitiously  unreported  ; 
the  other  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing. 


Number 

of 
marriages. 


Mabbiaqes  bbsultimq 
im  deaf  offbpbimo. 


the 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives. 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ; 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
no  information  concerniDg  deaf 
relatives  of  the  other  partner  re- 
ported  

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 


Number.  '  Percent*e. 


Total 


2 
32 


37 


3 
4 


50.000 


9.875 


10.811 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the 
partners  was  deaf,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously 
unreported,  and  the  other  was  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing : 

Table  LXV. 


One  partner  deaf,  whether  congeni- 
tally or  adventitiously  unreported : 
the  other  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing. 

Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives :  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
no  information  concerning  deaf 
relatives  of  the  other  partner  re- 
ported  

No  information  coueerniug  deaf  rela- 
tivt-s  of  either  partner  reported 

Total  


Number 

of 
children. 


6 


1 
73 

82 


Deaf  childben. 


Number. 


Percent*  e. 


4 

7 


50.000 


5.479 
8.537 
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It  appears  from  Tables  XLII  to  LXV,  inclusive,  that 
however  the  marriages  of  the  deaf  are  classified  with  re- 
spect to  the  congenital  or  adventitious  character  of  the 
deafness  of  one  or  of  both  of  the  partners,  or  the  hearing 
of  one  of  the  partners,  the  percentage  of  marriages  result- 
ing in  deaf  offspring,  and  the  percentage  of  deaf  children 
born  therefrom,  are  almost  invariably  highest  where  both 
of  the  partners  had  deaf  relatives,  next  highest  where  one 
of  them  had  deaf  relatives,  and  least  where  neither  had 
deaf  relatives  ;  the  only  exceptions  being  in  classes  where 
the  totals  are  too  small  to  be  regarded  as  important. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  classes  of  marriage  that  were 
considered  in  Chapter  II, — marriages  in  which  both  of 
the  partners  were  deaf,  and  those  in  which  one  of  the 
partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person — and 
see  how  their  respective  percentages  of  deaf  children  are 
affected  by  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  deaf  rel- 
atives. 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  both 
of  the  partners  were  deaf,  classified  according  to  the  pos- 
session or  non-possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not  including 
descendants),  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each 
class  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  : 

Table  LXVI. 


Both  partuers  deaf. 


Number 
I  of 

marriages. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  denf  rolativea ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  ]>artner  had  denf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partn«*r  reported. 

Neither  partner  had  dtMif  r»'ljitives 

One  partner  had  no  denf  relatives: 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  ])artner  reported. 

No  information  con<'erning  deaf  rela- 
tiveH  of  either  partner  reported 


Totiil 


402 
•499 


473 
414 


189 
400 


'MaBBIAOES  BK8ULTINO 
IN   DEAF  OFF8PBIMO. 

Number.    Percent'e. 


93       23.134 


33 


27 


220 


6.613 


56  .    11.839 
8  I      1.932 


1.586 
6.750 


9.256 
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The  following  table  shows  the  Dumber  of  children,  and 
tlie  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  both  of  the  part- 
ners were  deaf : 

Table  LXVII. 


Both  partners  deaf. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no  in- 
formation concerning  deaf  relatives 
of  the  other  partner  reported 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela* 
tives  of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


Number 

of 
children. 


956  j 
],092 


Dbaf  ohildbbn. 


Number. 


Percent*e. 


201       21.025 


68 


6.227 


1,017 
874 


339 
794 


98  :      9.633 
9         1.030 


49 
429 


1.180 
6.171 


8.458 


If  we  eliminate  the  two  marriages  mentioned  on  pages 
307  and  309,  in  respect  to  which  the  statements  that  neither 
of  the  partners  had  deaf  relatives  are  not  well  authenti- 
cated, the  number  of  marriages  of  this  class  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring  is  reduced  to  6,  giving  a  percentage  of  L456, 
and  the  number  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  is  re- 
duced to  7,  giving  a  percentage  of  0.803. 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person, 
classified  according  to  the  possession  or  non -possession 
of  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descendants),  and  the 
number  and  percentage  of  each  class  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring : 
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Tabijb  LXVIII. 


One  partner  deaf :  the  other  hearing. 


Namber 
of 


Mabbiaoes  resulting 
in  deaf  off8pbing. 


*    *  i  Number.  !  Peroent'e. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives :  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives | 

One  partner  ha<l  no  deaf  relatives;  ' 
no  iufurmstion  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  re[>orted . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  either  partner  reported.... 


Total. 


32 
42 


179 
56 


109 
181 
599 


10       31.250 
3         7.U3 


31 
3 


2 
26 


17.318 
5.357 


1.835 
14.365 


75  I    12.521 


The  following  table  shows  tbe  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  part- 
ners was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person  : 


Table  LXIX. 


One  partner  deaf :  the  other  hearing. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives:  the 
other  had  not .... 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  the  other  partner  reported 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives.... 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives : 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported 

No  information  con<MTniiig  dc*af  rel- 
atives of  either  partni^r  reported... 

Total  


Namber 

of 
children. 


101 


Deaf  ohildben. 


118 


498 
167 


211 


437  I 


Number. 


21 


1,532 


10 


71 
4 


Peroent*e. 


20.792 
8.475 


14.257 

2.395 


1.422 


42  '      9.611 
151   ,      9.8.56 
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The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
of  the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  wtis  unreported 
whether  deaf  or  hearing,  classified  according  to  the  posses- 
sion or  non-possession  of  deaf  relatives  (not  including 
descendants),  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each 
class  resulting  in  deaf  offspring : 

Table  LXX. 


One  partner  deaf ;  the  other  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the 
other  had  not 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported. 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported. . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  either  ])artner  reported 


Number 

of 
marriages,     j^^^^^^^ 


SiARBIA(»K8  K£8ULTIKO 
IM  DEAF  OFFSPBINU. 


Total. 


12 
1 


20 

CG 


102 


Percent*e. 


5 


8.333 


6.061 


4.902 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  part- 
ners was  deaf  and  the  other  was  unreported  whether  deaf 
or  hearing : 
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Tabmb  LXXI. 


One  partner  deaf ;  the  other  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing. 


Number 

of 
children. 


Deaf  childben. 


Number. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives  ;  the 
other  had  not i 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives :  no 
information   concerning    deaf  rel-  i 
atives  of  the  other  partner  reported . 

Neither  partner  had  dc^f  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
no  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  the  other  partner  reported . 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rel- 
atives of  either  partner  reported.... 


Total 


17 
3 


27 
128 


178 


Peroent*e. 


17.647 


8 


3.906 


4.494 


It  appears  from  Tables  LXVI  to  LXXI,  inclusive,  that, 
however  the  marriages  of  the  deaf  are  classified  with  re- 
spect to  the  deafness  of  one  or  both  of  the  partners,  the 
percentage  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring,  and  of 
deaf  children  born  therefrom,  are  almost  invariably  highest 
where  both  of  the  partners  had  deaf  relatives,  next  highest 
where  one  of  them  had  deaf  relatives,  and  least  where 
neither  had  deaf  relatives ;  the  only  exceptions  being  in 
classes  where  the  totals  are  too  small  to  be  regarded  as 
important. 

Let  us,  finally,  examine  all  the  marriages  of  a  year*s 
standing  or  longer,  of  which  the  results  have  been  reported, 
one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  deaf,  and  see  how  the 
percentage  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  is 
aflected  by  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  deaf  rela- 
tives (not  including  descendants).  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 
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Table  LXXII. 


MarriageK  of  the  deaf. 


Both  partners  bad  deaf  relatives j 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  the  I 
other  had  not i 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives:  no  I 
information  concerning  deaf  rela-  ' 
tives  of  the  other  partner  reported .  I 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

One  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives :  no 
information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tiveH  of  the  other  partner  reported. 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela-  | 
tives  of  either  partuer  reported 

Total I 


Number 

of 

marriages. 

437  , 

I 
541  , 


664 
471 


'Mabbiaoes  bssultimo 
in  deaf  offspbimo. 


Number.    Percent'e. 


103       23.570 


36 


88 
11 


318 

647 

3,078 


67 


6.654 


13.253 
2.335 


1.572 
8.810 


300 


9.747 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  born 
from  these  several  classes  of  marriages,  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  deaf  children  belonging  to  each  class : 

Table  LXXIII. 


Number 

Deaf  cnn.DRBN. 

Blarriages  of  the  deaf. 

of 
children. 

Number. 

Peroenfe. 

Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

1,060 

222 

20.943 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives;  the 

other  had  not 

1,210 

78 

6.446 

One  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no 

information  concerning  deaf  rela- 

tives  of  the  other  partuer  reported. . 

1,532 

172 

11.227 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

1,044 

13 

1.245 

One  partuer  had  no  deaf  relatives ;  no 

information  concerning  deaf  rela- 

tives of  the  other  partuer  reported. . 

577 

7 

1.213 

No  information  concemiDg  deaf  rela- 

tives of  either  partuer  reports 

1,359 

96 
588 

7.064 

Total 

6,782 

8.670 

If  we  eliminate  the  two  marriages  mentioned  on  pages 
307  and  309,  in  respect  to  which  the  statements  that  neither 
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of  the  partners  had  deaf  relatives  are  not  well  authenti- 
cated, the  number  of  marriages  of  this  class  resulting  in 
deaf  offspring  is  reduced  to  nine,  giving  a  percentage  of 
1.92,  and  the  number  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  is 
reduced  to  eleven,  giving  a  percentage  of  1.056.  These 
nine  records  come  from  the  schools  where  the  partners 
in  marriage  were  educated  or  from  the  partners  them- 
selves, and  may  be  accepted  as  authentic ;  but  when  we 
consider  how  many  persons,  especially  in  America,  where 
changes  of  residence  are  frequent,  are  unacquainted  with 
the  condition  of  all  their  relatives,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  marriages  of  this  class  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring  are  even  fewer  than  here  reported. 

The  statistics  above  given  (Tables  XLII  to  LXXIII, 
inclusive)  fully  corroborate  Dr.  Bell's  conclusion  that  "  a 
hereditary  tendency  towards  deafness,  as  indicated  by 
the  possession  of  deaf  relatives,  is  a  most  important 
element  in  determining  the  production  of  deaf  offspring," 
and  that  "  it  may  even  be  a  more  important  element  than 
the  mere  fact  of  congenital  deafness  in  one  or  both  of  the 
parents."*  Indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that 
while  congenital  deafness  may  be  regarded  as  a  prima 
fade  indication  of  a  liability  to  deaf  offspring,  it  should 
never  be  accepted  as  a  conclusive  indication  of  such 
liabilit}' ;  for  where  congenital  deafness  is  unattended  by 
the  possession  of  deaf  relatives  the  liability,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  is  very  slight,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  bar  to 
marriage. 

The  possession  or  non-possession  of  deaf  relatives  has 
another  advantage  over  the  congenital  or  adventitious 
character  of  the  deafness,  as  an  indication  of  liability  or 
non-liability  to  deaf  offspring,  viz.,  that  the  former  is  an 
element  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  which  can  be 
definitely  ascertained,  while  the  latter  is   not.     As   has 

•A.  G.  Bkll,  *•  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Hnman  Bace,"  Reprint,  Washinffton,  1884,  p.  25. 
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already  been  shown  (page  215),  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  in  any  ease  of  supposed  congenital 
deafness  whether  the  deafness  is  really  congenital  or  ad- 
ventitious ;  *  but  it  can  generally  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, if  sufficiently  thorough  inquiry  is  made,  whether 
the  individual  in  question  has  or  has  not  deaf  relatives. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  marriages  of  the  deaf  in  which 
one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person,  and  see  how 
the  liability  to  deaf  offspring  is  affected  by  the  possession 
or  non-possession  of  deaf  relatives  by  the  hearing  partner. 
The  following  table  shows  all  the  marriages  of  a  year's 
standing  or  longer,  of  which  the  results  have  been  reported, 
in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person,  classi- 
fied according  to  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  deaf 
relatives  (not  including  descendants)  by  either  partner, 
and  the  number  and  percentage  of  marriages  of  each  class 
resulting  in  deaf  offspring  : 

*  This  consideration,  aside  from  any  other,  is  of  itself  safficient  to  show 
the  absurdity  and  folly  of  the  attempts,  happily  unsuccessful,  that  have 
been  made  in  one  or  two  of  our  States  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  the 
congenitally  deaf  bylaw.  (See  **An  Act  concerning  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments," which  was  introduced  into  the  Connecticut  legislature  in  1895, 
was  reported  with  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Humane  Institutions, 
and  but  for  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Dr.  Job  Williams,  Principal  of  the 
American  School,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Deaf,  would  have  become  a  law. 
The  text  of  the  proposed  act  is  given  in  '*  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf,"  Washington,  1895,  vol.  xl,  p.  310.  A  similar  law  was  proposed 
in  the  Minnesota  legislature  a  few  years  ago.)  If  such  a  law  were  enacted 
it  would  be  a  dead  letter,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  in  any  case 
that  the  deafness  of  the  person  accused  of  violating  the  law  was  congeni- 
tal and  not  adventitious. 
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Table  LXXIV. 


\     Number 
One  partner  hearing ;  the  other  deaf.   ,  of 

'  marriages 


MaBBIAOES  BESUIiTINO 
IN  DEAF  OFF8PBINO. 


Peroent*e. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

Hearing  partner  had  deaf  relatives ; 
deaf  partner  had  not .•:.. 

Hearing  partner  had  deaf  relatives ;  no 
information  conoerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  deaf  partner  reported 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

Hearing  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
deaf  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

Hearing  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives ; 
no  information  concerning  deaf  re- 
latives of  deaf  partner  reported 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives  of  hearing  partner  reported ; 
deaf  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  hearing  partner  reported ; 
deaf  partner  had  no  deaf  relatives... 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 

Total 


31.250 
5.000 


18.182 
5.357 

9.091 


33.333 

17.262 

.943 
14.365 


12.521 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  several  classes  of  marriage  in  which  one  of  the  part- 
ners was  a  hearing  person  and  the  other  deaf : 
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Table  LXXV. 


One  partner  hearing ;  the  other  deaf. 


Both  partners  had  deaf  relatives 

Hearing  partner  had  deaf  relatives : 
deaf  partner  had  not 

Hearing  partner  had  deaf  relatives : 
no  information  concerning  deaf 
relatives  of  deaf  partner  reported... 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

Hearing  partner  had  no  deaf  rela- 
tives ;  deaf  partner  had  deaf  rela- 
tives   

Hearing  partner  had  no  deaf  rela- 
tives; no  information  concerning 
deaf  relatives  of  deaf  partner  re- 
ported  

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  hearing  partner  reported ; 
deaf  partner  had  deaf  relatives 

No  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives of  hearing  partner  reported  ; 
deaf  partner  had  no  deaf  relatiyes... 

No  information  oonreming  deaf  rela- 
tives of  either  partner  reported 


Total 


Number 
of 

Draf  ghildben. 

children. 

Number. 

Percent*e. 

101 

21 

20.792 

43 

2 

4.651 

25 
167 

3 
4 

12.000 
2.395 

75 

8 

10.666 

7 

1 

14.285 

473 

68 

14.376 

204 

2 

0.980 

437 

42 

9.611 

1,532 

151 

9.856 

The  total  number  of  marriages  shown  in  Tables  LXXIV 
and  LXXV,  in  which  information  concerning  deaf  rela- 
tives is  reported,  is  unfortunately  too  small  to  enable  us 
to  form  conclusions  that  are  entirely  satisfactory ;  but 
taking  them  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  comparing  them 
class  by  class  with  Tables  LXVI  and  LXVII,  which  re- 
late to  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf, 
it  appears  that  hearing  persons  having  deaf  relatives  are 
as  liable  to  have  deaf  offspring  as  deaf  persons  having 
deaf  relatives,  supposing  each  to  marry  deaf  partners  who 
have,  or  each  to  marry  deaf  partners  who  have  not,  deaf 
relatives.  Probably  similar  results  would  appear  if  we 
could  obtain  statistics  of  the  marriages  of  hearing  per- 
sons having  deaf  relatives  and  married  to   hearing  part- 
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nets  who  have,  or  to  hearing  partners  who  have  not,  deaf 
relatives ;  but  such  marriages  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  Inquiry.  These  statistics,  so  far  as 
they  go,  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late 
Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  that  "the  [hearing]  brothers  and  sisters 
of  a  deaf-mute  are  about  as  liable  to  have  deaf-mute 
children  as  the  deaf-mute  himself,  supposing  each  to 
marry  into  families  that  have,  or  each  into  families  that 
have  not,  shown  a  predisposition  toward  deaf-dumbness."  * 

These  statistics  also  corroborate  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
Dr.  Bell  (1)  from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Peet  above  quoted,  (2) 
from  his  own  "  personal  observation  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  where  a  deaf-mute  was  married  to  a  hearing  per- 
son, the  hearing  person  belonged  to  a  family  containing 
deaf-mutes,"  and  (3)  from  the  results  of  marriages  of 
former  pupils  of  the  Hartford  and  Illinois  Schools :  viz., 
that  "  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  mar- 
riages were  productive  of  deaf  offspring,  both  parents 
had  deaf-mute  relatives  (even  in  the  case  where  one  par- 
ent was  a  hearing  person)."t 

It  is  a  natural  deduction  from  the  above  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Bell's,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the 
statistics  of  Tables  LXXIV  and  LXXV,  that  the  large 
proportion  of  deaf  children  born  from  marriages  in  which 

*H.  P.  Peet,  **Li8t  of  Pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  in  ''American  Annals  of  the  Deaf," 
Hartford,  1854,  vol.  vi,  p.  235. 

t  A.  G.  Bell,  '*  Memoir  upon  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Human  Race."  Reprint,  Washington,  1884,  pp.  24-26.  Another  conclu- 
sion of  Dr.  Bell's,  drawn  from  the  careful  analysis  he  made  of  the  mar- 
riages  of  former  pupils  of  the  Hartford  and  Illinois  Schools,  was  that  *'in 
a  large  proportion  of  marriages  where  deaf  offspring  resulted  both  par- 
ents were  probably  congenitally  deaf  where  both  were  deaf-mutes,  and 
one  parent  congenitally  deaf  where  only  one  was  a  deaf-mute."  This 
conclusion  is  also  corroborated  by  the  present  statistics,  but,  as  Dr. 
Bell  conjectured,  and  these  statistics  prove,  the  possession  of  deaf  rela- 
tives is  a  more  important  indication  of  liability  to  deaf  off8priug  than 
the  mere  fact  of  congenital  deafness  in  one  or  both  of  the  partners  in 
marriage.     In  fact,  it  is  the  only  trustworthy  indication  of  such  liability. 
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one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person  and  the  other 
deaf,  and  both  had  deaf  relatives,  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  certain  physical  conditions 
tending  to  produce  deafness  from  the  hearing  partner  as 
well  as  from  the  deaf  partner.*  It  also  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  in  marriages  where  the  hearing  partner 
has  deaf  relatives  and  the  deaf  partner  has  not,t  if  the 
children  are  deaf,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  physi- 
cal condition  tending  to  produce  deafness  is  due  to  the 
hearing  partner  rather  than  to  the  deaf  partner. 

But  why  is  the  percentage  of  marriages  resulting  in 
deaf  offspring,  and  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom, 
larger  in  marriages  where  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hear- 
ing person  than  in  those  where  both  of  the  partners  were 
deaf  ?:{:  If  the  proportion  of  hearing  partners  with  deaf 
relatives  to  the  whole  number  of  hearing  partners  were 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  deaf  partners  with  deaf 
relatives  to  the  whole  number  of  deaf  partners,  that  cir- 
cumstance, in  connection  with  the  explanation  above  sug- 
gested, might  be  accepted  as  the  answer  to  this  question ; 
but  a  comparison  of  Tables  XL   and  XLI  with  Tables 

•  "  An  inherited  characteristic  •  •  •  may  or  may  not  have  been 
manifested  by  the  parents  or  other  ancestors.  If  it  is  more  common 
either  among  the  ancestors  or  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  caiiM'ns  of  the 
organism  than  it  is  in  the  race  at  large,  this  fact  is  scientific  proof  that 
it  is  an  inherited  characteristic."  W.  K.  Brooks,  in  "  The  Possibility 
of  the  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the  Human  Race,"  WashiDgton, 

1888,  p.  1 ;  reprinted  in  *'  Facts  and  Opinions  relating  to  the  Deaf  from 
America,"  London,  1888,  p.  99,  in  **  Appendix  to  the  lieport  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Damb,"   etc.,  LoDdon, 

1889,  vol.  ii,  p.  322,  and  in  '*  Education  of  Deaf  Children,"  Washington, 
1892,  Part  ii,  p.  104. 

t  Only  26  such  marriages  were  reported  in  the  present  statistics,  and 
only  one  of  these  resulted  in  deaf  offspring.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  there  were  some  cases  of  this  kind  among  the  44  marriages  in  which 
the  hearing  partner  had  deaf  relatives  and  no  informati(m  concerning 
deaf  relatives  of  the  deaf  partner  was  reported,  two  of  which  resulted  in  deaf 
offspring,  and  among  the  181  marriages  in  which  no  information  con- 
cerning deaf  relatives  of  either  partner  was  reported,  26  of  which  resulted 
in  deaf  uffHi>ring. 

J  See  Chapter  II,  pages  179-183. 
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XXXVI  and  XXXVII,  respectively,  shows  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  hearing  partners  with  deaf  relatives  to  the 
whole  number  of  hearing  partners  than  of  deaf  partners 
with  deaf  relatives  to  the  whole  number  of  deaf  partners. 
Possibly,  though  not  probably,  if  the  deaf  relatives  of  the 
hearing  partners  were  as  fully  reported  as  are  those  of 
the  deaf  partners,  these  proportions  would  be  reversed. 
Possibly,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  probably,  if  the 
marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing 
person  were  as  numerous  as  those  in  which  both  of  the 
partners  were  deaf,  the  disparity  in  the  percentages  of 
the  results  would  be  reversed.  Taking  the  statistics  as 
we  have  them,  while  the  possession  of  deaf  relatives  by 
the  hearing  partner  probably  accounts  for  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  deafness  in  the  offspring,  it  does  not 
alone  seem  to  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  deaf  offspring  is  larger  from 
marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing 
person  than  from  those  in  which  both  of  the  partners 
were  deaf. 

Another  explanation,  or  partial  explanation,  of  this 
phenomenon  will  be  presented  for  consideration  in  the 
next  chapter. 

Beturning  now  to  the  most  important  question  of  this 
whole  Inquiry,  Wherein  lies  the  special  liability  of  mar- 
riages of  the  deaf  to  result  in  deaf  offspring  ?  it  appears 
from  the  facts  above  shown  that  the  possession  or 
non -possession  of  deaf  relatives  affords  the  key  to  its 
solution.  If  a  deaf  person,  whether  congenitally  or  ad- 
ventitiously deaf,  has  deaf  relatives,  that  person,  however 
married,  is  liable  to  have  deaf  offspring,  the  liability  being 
much  greater,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  than  in  that  of  the  adventitiously  deaf;  and  if  a 
deaf  person,  either  with  or  without  deaf  relatives,  marries 
a  person,  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  who  has  deaf  relatives, 
the  marriage  is  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring.     If  both 
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partners  have  deaf  relatives,  the  physical  conditions  tend- 
ing to  produce  deafness,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  liable  to 
be  transmitted  from  both  parents,  and  the  probability  of 
deaf  oflfspring  is  therefore  largely  increased ;  but  even 
when  only  one  of  the  partners  has  deaf  relatives,  the 
liability  to  deaf  offspring  is  still  considerable. 

In  view  of  this  conclusion,  what  advice  is  to  be  given  the 
deaf  on  the  subject  of  marriage  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it 
is  of  no  use  to  give  them  any  advice  at  all ;  that  they  do 
not  want  advice,  and  will  resent  it  if  offered.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  the  deaf 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  it  is  my  observation  and  ex- 
perience that,  while  they  have  confidence  in  their  own  judg- 
ment concerning  matters  with  respect  to  which  they  know 
that  they  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  while  they 
resent  any  unwarranted  interference  with  their  liberty  as 
individuals,  they  are  always  ready  to  listen  to  friendly  ad- 
vice from  persons  whom  they  believe  to  be  their  friends ; 
and,  especially  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  marriage,  I 
am  persuaded  by  the  earnest  assurances  I  have  received 
from  many  of  them  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry  that  they 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  learn  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  form- 
ing marriage  ties  which  will  be  liable  to  result  in  deaf  off- 
spring. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  been  brought  renders  the  question  of  the 
advice  to  be  given  on  the  subject  of  marriage  a  delicate 
and  difficult  one.  For  those  of  the  deaf  who  have  no  deaf 
relatives,  indeed,  the  question  is  easily  answered.  The 
advice  to  be  given  them,  if  they  wish  to  marry  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  be  liable  to  deaf  offspring,  should  not  be,  as  it 
often  lias  been,  to  choose  hearing  partners.  It  should  be  to 
choose  partners,  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  who  have  no  deaf 
relatives  ;  and  the  marriages  for  them  to  avoid,  in  order  to 
escape  dt  uf  offspring,  are  not  marriages  with  the  deaf,  but 
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marriages  with  persons,  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  who  have 
deaf  relatives.  But  what  advice  shall  be  given  the  deaf, 
unhappily  constituting  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  number,  who  have  deaf  relatives  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon  the  views 
one  holds  as  to  the  rightfulness  and  propriety  of  marriage 
where  the  union  is  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring.  It 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  deaf  persons  having  deaf 
relatives  have  as  good  right  to  marry  as  their  hearing 
brothers  and  sisters,  for  a  similar  liability  to  deaf  off- 
spring probably  exists  in  both  cases ;  it  may  also  be  said, 
with  truth,  that  they  have  a  better  right  to  marry  than  the 
consumptive,  the  inebriate,  the  criminal,  or  persons  in 
whose  families  there  exists  a  tendency  to  idiocy  or  insanity, 
for  deafness  is  a  less  evil  than  is  liable  to  be  transmitted 
from  individuals  belonging  to  any  of  these  classes ;  but 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  right  and  advisable  for  them  to 
marry  is  another  question.  Different  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion have  been  given  by  prominent  friends  of  the  deaf. 
Dr.  Gillett,  for  nearly  forty  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  now  President  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  says  :  "  My  advice  to  deaf-mutes  is  to  contract  mar- 
riage just  as  others  do,  with  whomsoever  they  find  that 
compatibility  that  ensures  a  happy  marriage,  as  a  truly 
felicitous  union  is  not  chiefly  dependent  upon  physical 
conditions.  *  *  *  One  of  their  inalienable  rights,  as  of 
others,  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  its  pursuit  than  in  a  congenial  conjugal  relation."* 
And  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  his  advice  would 
be  in  an  actual  specified  case,  in  which,  from  the  numer- 
ous instances  of  deafness  in  the  ancestry  and  other  re- 
lationship of  one  of  the  persons  contemplating  marriage, 
and  the  congenital  deafness   of  the  other,  the  liability  to 

*P.  (t.  (tillett,  *' Deaf-Mutes:  Their  lutermarriage  and  Offspring," 
in  "Science,"  New  York,  1891,  vol.  xvii,  No.  417,  p.  58. 
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deaf  offspring  appeared  to  be  nnusually  great,  he  says : 
"  My  advice  in  such  a  case  as  this  would  be  for  the  young 
people  to  examine  themselves  carefully  as  to  what  their 
motives  are  in  contemplating  matrimony.  If  they  have 
no  higher  thought  than  the  animal  impulse,  I  would  ad- 
vise them  by  no  means  to  enter  into  that  sacred  relation ; 
but  if  they  are  already  so  united  in  heart  that  each  is 
needful  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  I  would  advise 
them,  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  are  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  family  in  comfort,  whether  the  children 
should  hear  or  be  deaf,  to  follow  the  promptings  of  their 
higher  nature,  with  a  determination  to  rear  their  children 
to  respectability  and  usefulness,  which  they  can  do  in  one 
case  almost  as  effectually  as  in  the  other.  *  ♦  ♦  if 
deafness  were  a  crime,  or  a  disgrace,  or  entailed  suffering, 
I  would  certainly  discourage  it ;  but  since  it  does  not,  I 
deem  it  wise  to  encourage  such  a  marriage,  if  the  parties 
most  interested  believe,  after  reflection,  that  their  own 
happiness  will  be  promoted  thereby.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  President  of  Gallaudet  College, 
wlio  is  recognized  by  all  the  deaf  as  a  friend  and  well- 
wisher  no  less  sincere,  says  :  "  If  such  a  condition  in  the 
families  was  disclosed  as  to  render  the  birth  of  deaf  children 
probable,  a  reason  for  hesitation  would  surely  be  recog- 
nized which  every  truly  benevolent  and  unselfish  mind 
would  regard  as  serious.  I  have  several  pei'sonal  friends 
who  have  remained  unmarried  because  of  the  existence  in 
their  families  of  certain  mental  or  physical  defects  likely 
to  descend  to  offspring ;  and  as  I  honor  them  for  their 
unselfishness,  so  would  I  rank  high  in  my  esteem  a  deaf 
peraon  who  lived  single  for  a  similar  reason.  But  the 
consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the  question  need  not  be 
extended  ;  it  can  be  dismissed  with  the  advice  to  all  young 
deaf  people  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter  of  *  family 

♦/f//'w,   '^Deaf-MntoH,"  iu  '*  Science,"  New  York,  1890,  vol.  xvi,  No. 
404,  p.  248. 
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deafness '  before  their  hearts  become  entangled  with  any 

one,    and   govern    themselves   accordingly."*      My    own 

opinion  coincides  with  President  Gallandet's. 

Whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this  diflScult  question, 

it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all   persons,  whether  deaf  or 

hearing,  who  have  deaf  relatives,  and  all  persons  whom 

individuals  belonging  to  this  class   may  wish  to  marry, 

oaght  to  be  fully  informed  in  due  season  of  the  fact  that 

marriages  of  persons  having  deaf  relatives  are  liable  to 

result  in  deaf  offspring. 

E.  A.  F. 

[to  be  continued.] 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Volta  Bureau  gives  us  another  valuable  publica- 
tion in  its  "  Circular  of  Information,  No.  3,"  containing 
"  International  Reports  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  made  to 
the  Volta  Bureau,  December,  1895,"  an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  32  pages.  It  contains  statistical  returns  from  nearly 
all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  giving  for  each 
school  the  location,  name,  date  of  establishment,  founder, 
executive  officer,  character  (whether  public  or  private, 
boarding  or  day  school),  method  of  instruction,  number 
of  teachers,  and  number  of  pupils  ;  also  the  number  of  con- 
genitally  deaf  pupils  and  of  those  who  have  some  hearing 
power. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  designated  by  whatever 
titles  the  heads  of  the  several  schools  choose  to  give 
them.  Thus,  for  the  method  known  in  America  as 
Oral,  we  find  in  the  tables  of  this  Keport  abbreviations 
of  the  terms  "  Lautsprache,"  "  Heine  Lautsprache,"  **  Oral," 
"  Pure  Oral,"  etc.;  for  what  we  understand  by  the  Com- 

*E.  M.  Gallaudet,  *'  The  Interinarriage  of  the  Deaf,  and  their  Edu- 
cation," in  '-Science,"  New  York,  1890,  vol.  xvi.  No.  408,  p.  296. 
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bined  System,  the  tables  give  us  "  Combined,"  "  Eclectic," 
"  Mixed,"  "  Any  and  all,"  etc.;  for  the  Manual  Alphabet 
Method,  we  find  "  Manual  Alphabet,"  "  Dactylology," 
and  "  Rochester."  There  are  also  some  combinations  of 
these  terms.  This  renders  the  classification  and  collation 
of  the  methods  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Mr.  Hitz  does 
not  attempt  the  task,  but  contents  himself  with  giving, 
literally,  either  in  the  body  of  the  tables  or  in  the  accom- 
panying notes,  what  is  reported  from  each  school.  As  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  have  a  general  view  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  prevailing  throughout  the  world, 
we  attempt  in  the  following  table  to  analyze  and  classify, 
as  accurately  as  possible,  the  methods  reported,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  result  is  more  than  approximately 
correct.  In  order  to  compare  the  present  methods  with 
those  of  fourteen  years  ago,  we  append  a  summary  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  of  the  schools  of  the  world  as 
reported  in  the  Aiuials^  vol.  xxviii,  page  61. 


Contiiients. 

4 
1 

1 

5 
5 
4 
357 
100 
3 

Methodh  of  Instbuotiov.' 

» 

1 

OraL 

2 
2 

Manual 
Alphabt^t. 

'  Oom- 
binod. 

1 

>     Mot 

SUtMl. 

Africa 

2* 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Asia 

1 

AuBtralia 

2 
37 
67 

2 

1 

Europe 

North  Ainerioa 

I 

236 
27 

1 

South  America 

1 

6 

Total,  1895 

Total.  1882 

474 
397 

11 
32 

267 
239 

109 
9] 

81 
37 

The  following  table,  showing  the  character  of  the  schools 
(whether  boarding  or  day),  is  presented  with  more  confi- 
dence in  its  accuracy,  as  the  returns  on  this  point  are 
explicitly  and  clearly  stated  : 


*  For  (leftnitions  of  the  terms  used,  set*  tho  last  January  number  of  the 
An7iaU,  pages  71  and  72. 
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ContinentB. 


Schools. 


Ohabaoticb. 


Africa 

Asia 

AuHtralia 

Europe 

North  America 
South  America 

Total  ... 


5 
5 
4 
357 
100 
3 


474 


Boarding. 

Day. 

Boarding 
and  Day. 

Not 
Btoted. 

2 

1 
2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

126 

60 

1 

77*" 

27 

62 

10 

1 

92 
3 
1 

193 

106 

76 

102 

The  following  table,  which,  except  the  appended  sta- 
tistics for  1882,  is  taken  from  the  Volta  Bureau  Report^ 
shows  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and 
also  the  numbers  of  the  latter  who  are  congenitally  deaf 
and  who  have  some  hearing  power : 


ContinenU. 


Schoola.   Teachers.* 


Africa I  5 

Asia 5 

Australia ;  4 

Europe     357 

North  America 100 

South  America 3 

Total,  1895t 474 

Total,  1882: 397 


14 
11 
24 
2,676 
1,117 
13 


Pupils. 


3,855 
2,029 


Congeni- 
tally deaf. 


21 
109 

94 
5,986 
2,518 

32 


Have  some 
hearing 
power. 


13 
30 
27 
3,220 
1,095 
12 


8,760         4,397 


Totals. 


72 

198 

160 

21,852 

10, 127 

74 


32, 483 
26, 473 


Much  interesting  information  concerning  some  of  the 
schools  is  given  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  statistical 
tables. 


*  *'  Some  schools  include  instructors  in  manual  training  and  gymnas- 
tics, of  arts  and  religion,  whilst  others  omit  this  class  altogether.*' 

t  "  Were  the  18  school-board  centres  of  London,  the  public  day-schools 
of  Chicago,  the  St.  Joseph  Institute  schools  in  New  York,  and  the  Milan 
schools  all  enumerated  separately,  the  total  of  schools  would  be  near  500. 
This,  however,  would  not  increase  the  aggregate  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
Allowing  a  fair  estimate  for  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils 
not  reported,  we  have  an  approximate  total  of  520  schools,  some  4,000 
teachers,  and  upwards  of  33,000  pupils." 

X  From  the  Annals^  voL  xzyiii,  page  61. 
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The  Volta  Bureau  intends  to  continue  the  publication 
of  statistics  of  the  schools  of  the  world  from  time  to 
time.  We  hope  that  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature 
and  classification  will  be  adopted,  and  that  all  the  schools 
will  respond  promptly  and  faithfully  to  the  requests  for 
information. 


Since  Mr.  Dixon  published  his  English  translation  of 
Bonet's  "  Reduction  de  las  Letras  y  Arte  para  ensenar  a 
hablar  los  Mudos,"  with  Mr.  Farrar's  valuable  historical 
introduction,  six  years  ago,*  there  fias  been  a  French  trans- 
lation (Reduction  des  lettres  a  leurs  ^l^ments  prinlitifs 
et  Art  d'enseigner  a  parler  aux  muets,  Paris,  1891)  by 
Messrs.  E.  Bassouls  and  A.  Boyer,  and  now  we  have  a 
German  translation  by  Mr.  Friedrich  Werner,  a  teacher 
in  the  Stade  Institution,  entitled  "  Vereinfachung  der 
Buchstaben  und  die  Kunst  Stumme  sprechen  zu  lehren," 
Stade,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  184.  This  translation  was  beguo 
by  the  late  Dr.  Carl  Benz,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  completed  only  two  chapters.  Mr.  Werner's  trans- 
lation is  a  literal  one,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the 
style  of  the  original.  The  German  Minister  of  Education 
has  shown  his  appreciation  of  the  translator's  faithful 
work  by  purchasing  fifty  copies  for  the  Government. 


Two  new  books  have  recently  been  added  to  the  excel- 
lent series  with  which  the  American  School  at  Hartford 
facilitates  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf,  in  other  schools 
as  well  as  its  own,  through  the  devoted  labors  of  its  in- 
structors and  the  Ellen  Lyman  and  Joseph  Davis  publi- 
cation funds.  One  of  these,  by  the  late  lamented  William 
Gurney  Jenkins,  is  entitled  **  Words  and  Phrases,"  Hart- 
ford, 1896,  a  duodecimo  volume  of  209  pages.  It  aifords 
examples  of  the  correct  use  of  many  of  the  words  and 

*  Noticed  in  the  AnnalH^  vol.  xxxvi,  page  142. 
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phrases  in  which  the  deaf  are  most  liable  to  err.  As 
Mr.  Jenkins  says  in  the  Preface,  such  examples,  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupil,  will  do  more  to  insure  correct 
form  than  many  hours  spent  in  pointing  out  errors.  An 
alphabetical  Index  refers  to  some  of  the  words  and 
phrases  illustrated,  but  the  value  of  the  Index  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  it  were  made  more  complete. 


The  other  recent  publication  of  the  Hartford  School  is 
"  Stories  for  Language  Study,"  compiled  by  Miss  Jane 
Bartlett  Kellogg,  Hartford,  1896,  12mo,  pp.  152.  We 
welcome  heartily  every  addition  to  the  collection  of  stories 
for  deaf  pupils  written,  as  all  of  the  Hartford  series  are,  in 
a  simple  style,  and  treating  of  subjects  not  too  childish 
in  language  that  the  deaf  can  understand.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  only,  can  a  taste  for  reading  be  formed. 
Miss  Kellogg*s  compilation  is  adapted  for  the  use  of 
pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Illustrations  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  stories,  and  questions  at  the  end  of 
the  book  afford  material  for  conversation. 


We  also  have  a  good  book  of  stories  written  by  Miss 
Letitia  L.  Doaue,  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution.  It  is 
entitled  "  Every-Day  Tales.  True  Stories  of  Real  Chil- 
dren," Columbus,  Ohio,  1896,  12mo,  pp.  83.  Though 
not  intended  especially  for  deaf  children,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  their  use.     It  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated. 


The  library  of  the  Illinois  Institution  contains  more 
than  12,000  books  and  pamphlets,  but  until  recently  it 
has  had  no  printed  catalogue.  This  want  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  8.  T.  Walker  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  1896,"  an  octavo  volume 
of  288  pages,  printed  at  the  Institution.     The  catalogue 
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is  divided  into  two  parts,  "  Juveniles "  and  "  General 
Literature,"  and  contains  references  not  only  to  authors 
and  titles  of  books,  but  in  manv  cases  to  their  contents. 
Such  a  publication  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the 
library  both  to  teachers  and  pupils  by  unlocking  to  them 
its  hidden  treasures. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabanut  Institute. — Miss  Grace  D.  Ely  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  the  Maryland  School.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  OUve  E.  D.  Hart,  recently  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

There  are  to  be  nine  classes  this  year,  in  four  of  which  speech 
will  be  taught. 

Ainerican  School. — Miss  Grace  W.  Bobinson  and  Miss 
Mary  L.  Geer  have  been  appointed  as  additional  teachers. 
The  former  took  normal  training  at  the  Portland  School  last 
year,  and  the  latter  was  in  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Clarke 
School. 

Chicago  Day-Schools. — A  new  office — that  of  "  Supervising 
Principal  of  the  Chicago  Public  Day-Schools  for  the  Deaf '' — 
has  been  created,  and  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Principal  of  the 
McCowan  Oral  School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position. 

l^^lorida  Institute. — Miss  Christina  Thomson  is  succeeded 
as  teacher  by  Miss  F.  Burr  Gray,  from  the  North  Carolina 
School. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Kate  F.  Hobart  has  gone 
abroad  for  a  year. 

Henry  W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  lately  made  a 
memorial  gift  to  this  School  by  beautifying  the  grammar- 
school  hall.  Under  the  artistic  direction  of  Mr.  Boss  Turner, 
of  Boston,  the  walls  of  the  hall  have  been  tinted  with  rich, 
warm  colors.  Three  fnezes  have  been  set  in  the  walls ;  two, 
which  occupy  the  space  over  the  hall  stage  and  at  one  side, 
treat  of  the  subject  by  Luca  della  Bobbia,  "  The  Singing  Boys 
and  Girls.''  The  third  is  from  the  Parthenon.  There  are  also 
several  busts  illustrative  of  prominent  characters  in  history. 
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Large  vases  upon  pedestals  have  been  placed  at  each  end  of 
a  stage  built  in  the  room  for  public  exercises.  The  result 
of  Mr.  Putnam^s  generosity  is  a  beautiful  hall,  ivhich  must  be 
a  constant  pleasure  to  the  pupils  and  a  helpful  means  of 
education. 

Illinois  Institution. — Dr.  Brown,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
headmastership  of  the  Ulster  Institution,  has,  on  account  of 
inadequate  health  for  the  bearing  of  such  responsibilities, 
declined,  and  will  remain  in  this  Institution.  Miss  M.  Kate 
Stevens  has  resigned  to  marry  Mr.  Frank  Bead,  Jr.,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  this  Institution.  Mr.  Wm.  I.  Tilton,  gymnastic 
instructor  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
in  the  literary  department.  Mr.  H.  A.  Molohon,  a  graduate  of 
the  Institution,  and  for  three  years  a  supervisor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed gymnastic  instructor  of  the  boys.  Miss  Eva  Chisholm, 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  a  teacher  of  ex- 
perience, has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors  and  will 
piobably  have  charge  of  a  newly  organized  semi-deaf  class. 
Miss  Margaret  Byiiis,  an  experienced  kindergartner,  will  be 
assisted  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Bawlings,  who  served  as  a  novitiate 
last  year.  Mr.  Thomas  Hainline,  a  graduate  of  this  Institution, 
has  been  added  as  assistant  in  the  corps  of  the  art  depai'tment, 
and  will  have  charge,  as  a  specialty,  of  the  newspaper  engrav- 
ing instruction  and  the  new  branch  of  art  to  be  introduced 
this  fall — photography. 

Miss  Kate  Stevens,  an  experienced  kindergartner,  has  been 
employed  as  governess  for  the  little  boys.  This  position  is 
newly  created  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  more  intelligent  in- 
struction in  morals  and  manners  of  the  youngest  of  the  house- 
hold. The  duties  have  been  entirely  separated  from  those  of 
a  domestic  nature  and  allied  to  those  of  skilled  instruction. 
The  governess  will  be  with  her  little  ones  from  morning  till 
night  directing  their  games,  instructing  them  in  politeness 
and  conduct,  and  seeing  that  they  are  at  all  times  engaged  in 
some  way  that  will  have  an  educating  effect.  She  will  preside 
at  their  table  duiing  meals  and  eat  with  them,  teaching  them 
table  manners.  In  this  she  will  be  assisted  by  the  attendants 
at  the  "  Castle '' — the  new  homo  of  the  little  boys.  This  has 
long  been  one  of  Mr.  Walker's  ideals  in  the  government  of  the 
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young  children,  and  be  looks  for  much  good  to  result  from  it 
Conforming  to  the  same  idea,  the  two  attendants  in  the  little 
girls^  cottage  will  be  required  also  to  preside  at  their  tables  in 
the  dining-room,  and  eventually  the  same  plan  for  the  govern- 
ing of  the  little  girls  may  be  adopted  as  for  the  little  boys. 
The  governess  will,  of  course,  live  in  the  "Castle"  with  her 
'*  family." 

Two  supervisors  for  the  older  boys  have  been  selected — Mr. 
Maurice  Sullivan  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Mitchell — who  come  from 
teachers'  positions  in  the  public  schools.  Miss  Anna  Alcorn, 
a  graduate  of  this  school,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
of  supervisor  of  the  girls. 

The  most  important  improvements  that  have  been  made 
during  the  summer  are  the  building  of  125  feet  of  wide  verandas 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  main  building  and  the  south 
side  of  "Cullom  Hall."  The  new  "Castle"  and  "Cullom 
Hall "  have  also  had  their  walls  decorated  by  friezes  and  dados 
in  oil  from  designs  made  in  the  art  department  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  work  has  been  done  through  the  summer  by  three 
members  of  the  art  and  designing  classes.  Mural  decoration 
has  received  considerable  attention  by  these  classes  during  the 
past  year,  and  Mr.  Wulker  wished  to  encourage  the  members 
by  putting  their  designs  into  practical  use.  The  decorations 
of  the  kindergarten  rooms  are  "  Brownie  "  pictures. 

A  laboratory  for  examining  and  operating  upon  the  ears  of 
such  pupils  as  might  be  benefited  has  been  fitted  up  with  the 
view  of  still  further  carrying  out  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Walker 
submitted  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  two  years  ago.  Mention 
of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  was 
made  in  the  April  number  of  the  AniiaU^  and  a  more  detailed 
account,  wiitten  by  Mr.  Walker,  was  published  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Latwet-Clinic  of  July  4,  1896. 

Another  improvement  is  a  photograph  gallery,  a  small  addi- 
tion erected  this  summer,  having  a  north  light,  where  instruc- 
tion in  photography  will  be  given. 

Indiana  TtiHtitutloii, — Mr.  Noble  B.  McKee,  Principal 
of  the  manual  primary  grades,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
suporinteudency  of  the  Missouri  School.  Mr.  Johnson  will 
hereafter  exercise  the  functions  of  both  superintendent  and 
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principal,  but  has  adopted  the  feature  of  Bupervisiug  princi- 
pals for  the  various  departments.  He  has  therefore  appointed 
Miss  Eva  Heizer,  who  has  been  with  the  school  for  a  number 
of  years,  to  succeed  Mr.  McKee.  It  is  intended  to  appoint 
other  supervising  principals  as  exigencies  may  require  and 
permit.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Corwin  and  Miss  Helen  E.  Bright,  teachers, 
leave  to  go  with  Mr.  McKee  to  Missouri,  and  Miss  Letitia 
Booth,  for  a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
department,  also  leaves  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Central 
New  York  School.  Miss  Edith  Fulton,  who  last  year  was 
assistant  to  Miss  Booth,  succeeds  her  and  assumes  charge  of 
the  department,  which  this  year  consists  of  four  classes  and 
four  teachers,  two  of  the  advanced  classes  being  especially 
prepared  for  the  oral  department  next  yeai*.  In  these  classes 
it  is  proposed  to  follow,  to  some  extent,  the  '*  natural  method  " 
plan  of  Miss  Garrett  in  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds.  Miss  Sarah  Marshall,  formerly  of  this  Insti- 
tution, but  last  year  with  the  Central  New  York  Institution, 
returns  to  Indiana  and  accepts  a  class  in  the  manual  primary 
department.  Mrs.  Fannie  Shideler  and  Miss  Ida  Westfall, 
both  of  whom  have  been  preparing  themselves  for  the  work  for 
two  years  past,  have  also  been  given  classes  in  this  depart- 
ment. After  an  absence  of  a  year  on  account  of  sickness,  Mr. 
Charles  Kerney  has  returned,  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hecker,  who 
taught  his  class  last  year,  has  been  assigned  to  the  oral  de- 
partment. In  this  depai*tment  one  teacher  yet  remains  to  be 
appointed. 

All  new  pupils,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  placed  in 
either  the  kindergarten  or  oral  classes ;  if  in  the  latter,  they 
will  be  kept  there  for  one  year,  giving  them  just  and  proper 
chance  for  an  education  in  and  by  speech  and  speech-reading. 

Imca  School. — Mr.  Edwin  South  wick,  who  has  been  a  teacher 
in  this  school  for  thirty-eight  years,  has  retired.  His  place  is 
taken  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Bensted,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin  School. 
Miss  Frances  N.  Eddy,  having  been  appointed  a  teacher  in  the 
Utah  School,  has  declined  a  re-election,  and  Miss  Fanny 
Glenn  has  resigned  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Missouri  School. 
Miss  Laura  McDill,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Qallaudet  College, 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal    School 
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at  Cedar  Falls,  have  been  appointed  teachers.  The  vacancy  in 
one  of  the  oral  classes  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Glenn  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

A  new  boiler-house  has  been  erected  «t  a  cost  of  $10,000 
and  numerous  repairs  and  improvements  of  important  x^harac- 
ter  have  been  completed. 

Kansas  Institution, — Miss  Kate  Meldrum  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  Miss  Hoge  has  retired. 

Kentucky  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Barbee,  M.  A.,  late  a  fel- 
low of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  H.  Yeager  in  May  last,  and 
Mr.  H.  P.  P.  Grow,  who  supplied  Mr.  Eddy's  place  last  year,  has 
received  a  permanent  appointment.  Miss  Marie  Smith,  late  of 
the  Rhode  Island  School,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Stella  P.  Yost.  Miss  Yost 
is  to  marry  Mr.  Frank  Christman,  late  Boys'  Supervisor. 
Mr.  Allen  T.  Schoolfield,  son  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Schoolfield,  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Chiistman. 

London  Board  Schools, — The  Rev.  Wm.  Stainer,  L.  H.  D., 
who  has  been  superintendent  of  these  schools  for  twenty-one 
years,  has  resigned  the  position  on  account  of  his  advancing 
age.  The  British  Dcaf-Mutc  says  that  the  Board  intend  to 
show  their  high  appreciation  of  the  work  he  has  done  by 
awarding  him  the  highest  pension  it  is  in  their  power  to 
give. 

Maryland  School. — Misses  Frances  I.  Brock  and  Katharine 
D.  Pai'tridge,  teachers  of  speech,  have  resigned  their  positions 
and  the  places  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Grace  D.  Ely,  who  taught  last  year  in  Alabama,  and  Miss 
Mary  P.  Tucker,  a  member  of  the  Normal  Class  of  the  Clarke 
School  last  yeai\ 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Anne  Ford,  who  has  been  teaching 
a  fourth  grade  oral  class  for  the  past  two  years,  died  suddenly 
at  her  home  in  Flint  of  typhoid  fever  August  1st,  after  a  few 
days'  illness.  Miss  Lucy  Wicks  has  resigned  her  position  as 
teacher.  Miss  Leah  Beach,  Miss  Georgia  Andrews,  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Rogers  have  been  appointed  teachers. 
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The  new  dormitoi-y  was  turned  over  to  the  School  by  the 
contractor  on  August  15th  and  is  ready  for  the  opening  of 
school.     It  accommodates  fifty  boys,  and  cost  $6,000. 

The  number  of  pupils  expected  is  already  sufficient  to  fill 
the  buildings  to  overflowing,  and  a  few  of  the  late  applicants 
have  been  compelled  to  wait  till  room  is  made  for  them  by 
the  graduation  of  some  already  here. 

Mississippi  Iiistitution. — Miss  Margaret  Mitchell  has  re- 
signed and  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Evelyn  Simms.  Miss  Simms  was  trained  by  Miss  Allen, 
of  the  North  Caiolina  School.  Mr.  Frank  Bright,  of  Fulton, 
Missouri,  will  spend  a  year  in  this  Institution  in  normal 
training. 

Missouri  School. — Mr.  Noble  B.  McEee,  M.  A.,  late  of  the 
lodiana  Institution,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent.  Miss 
Anna  Spears  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, and  Miss  N.  A.  Pollard,  to  teach  in  the  Minnesota 
School.  The  following  additional  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed :  Miss  Fanny  Glenn,  from  the  Iowa  School ;  Mrs.  S. 
J.  Corwin  and  Miss  Dora  Bright,  from  the  Indiana  School ; 
Mrs.  Ida  McCue,  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  School;  Miss 
Pattie  Palmer  and  Miss  Louise  Harris  ;  also  Mr.  W.  R.  Cor- 
win as  teacher  of  penmanship. 

Minneapolis  Day- School. — Miss  Eliza  M.  Beed,  for  some 
years  an  articulation  teacher  in  the  Missouri  School  and  later 
a  missionary  in  Brazil,  has  received  an  appointment  as  teacher. 

Minnesota  aScAoo/.— Miss  N.  A.  Pollard,  an  oral  teacher 
from  the  Missouri  School,  has  been  appointed  to  teach  an  oral 
class,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Gaw,  M.  A.,  a  fellow  at  Gallaudet  College 
last  year,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  Jr.,  who  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Washington  State  School. 

MonUma  Scfujol. — Mr.  J.  A.  Tillinghast  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Superintendent  to  become  Heiid-master  of  the 
Ulster  Institution.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  E. 
S.  Tilliughjist,  lute  a  teacher  in  the  Washington  State  School 
and  editor  of  the  Washingtonian. 

Ne\o  Jersey  School. — Miss   A.    A.    Hondershot   and    Miss 
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Florence  A.  Brown  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers, 
and  are  succeeded  hy  Miss  Agnes  March,  formerly  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School,  and  Miss  Helen  C.  Vail,  who  has  taught 
in  the  Minnesota  and  New  York  Institutions.  Miss  Maud 
Dellicber  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Estelle  M.  Dey  during  the  last  term, 
which  was  supplied  temporarily  by  Miss  Eleanor  Stokes. 

Neto  Mexico  School. — The  articulation  work,  which  was 
dropped  last  term  on  account  of  lack  of  means,  is  to  be  re- 
sumed this  year  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Adah  L.  Ounn, 
who  was  trained  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lounsbury. 

New  York  Institution. — Vacancies  occurring  in  the  corps 
of  instructors  through  the  retirement  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Higgs 
and  Miss  Helen  C.  Vail  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Lena  Stryker  and  Miss  Anna  H.  Clark,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  the  former  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion. In  addition.  Miss  Margaret  S.  McGill,  formerly  of  the 
Western  New  York  Institution,  has  been  secured  to  act  as 
directress  of  the  kindergarten  department. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  special  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  military  drill  for  the  male  pupils.  The  Principal  and 
his  stafif  assume  uniforms  while  on  duty,  and  will  participate 
in  the  dress  parade  which  is  to  be  given  each  evening. 

The  Trades  School  Building  is  completed,  and  the  printing 
office  and  cabinet  shop  are  installed  with  entirely  new  plants. 
Ground  has  been  broken  east  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  for  the 
erection  of  an  engine-house.  It  is  to  provide  accommodations 
for  the  steam  fire-engine  loaned  to  the  Institution  by  the  City 
Department.  The  grounds  of  the  Institution  have  been  re- 
arranged with  reference  to  the  new  grading  and  buildings. 

From  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  the  Institution 
has  received  a  diploma  and  bronze  medal,  awarded  "  for  evi- 
dence of  excellent  methods  in  teaching  and  good  work  done 
by  the  pupils." 

North  Carolina  Inatitutlon. — Mr.  Frederick  R.  Place,  for- 
merly Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  has  been  elected  Principal  and  Superin- 
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iendent  of  the  Institution  at  Baleigh,  in  connection  with  which 
the  colored  deaf  of  the  State  are  still  taught.  Though  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Place  has  had  experience  in  schools  for  the 
seeing  as  well  as  the  blind,  has  made  addresses  before  various 
educational  bodies,  and  has  published  poems  and  stories. 

Northern  New  York  Tnstittition. — In  consequence  of  serious 
charges  against  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bider,  Superintendent,  he  has 
resigned,  saying  that,  though  innocent,  he  wished  to  save  the 
school  from  harm.  Similar  charges  were  brought  against  his 
son,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bider,  Principal,  but  the  trustees,  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  have  declared  them  unfounded,  and 
he  is  retained  in  his  position.  Mr.  Alphonso  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Geo.  L.  Beynolds,  teachers,  and  Miss  Bita  Smith,  super- 
visor of  gii'ls,  who  made  the  charges,  are  no  longer  connected 
with  the  Institution. 

Ohio  Institutioi}. — A  new  course  of  study  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Patterson,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jones, 
during  the  past  summer,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  twelve 
yeai^s'  period  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  extension 
of  time  recently  granted  to  pupils. 

J^ennsylvania  Institution. — The  following  teachers  have  re- 
signed their  positions :  Miss  Olive  E.  D.  Hart,  Miss  Estelle 
V.  Sutton,  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Goode,  and  Miss  Sophia  W.  Pad- 
dock. To  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  these  resignations  and 
to  provide  instruction  for  additional  classes,  the  following  have 
been  appointed :  Miss  Lina  Hendershot,  formerly  of  the  Mich- 
igan School,  Miss  Maria  Bogers  of  the  Clarke  School,  Miss 
Anna  T.  Spears  of  the  Missouri  School,  Miss  Frances  I.  Brock 
of  the  Maryland  School,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stone,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wilkins,  Miss  Margaret  Bussell,  and  Mr.  Louis  A.  Butler. 

jSt.  Joseph^ s  {New  York)  Institute. — Miss  Ernestine  Nardine, 
for  thirteen  years  the  honored  and  beloved  president  of  this 
Institution,  died  at  the  school  in  Brooklyn  on  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust last,  aged  seventy-four.  Her  death  was  no  doubt  has- 
tened, if  not  caused,  by  the  extreme  heat. 

South  Carolina  Institution. — Mrs.  T.  H.  Coleman,  ai't 
teacher,  has  resigned  and  Miss  Nettie  Crosby,  a  graduate  of 
the  Michigan  school,  has  been  elected  to  the  vacancy.     Mrs. 
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L.  C.  Irby,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Walker,  the  foimder 
of  this  school,  after  almost  thirty  years  of  active  service  as  a 
teacher,  has  resigned  on  account  of  her  health.  The  vacancy 
is  not  yet  filled. 

Tennessee  School. — Mi\  Albert  H.  Walker,  for  several  years 
past  a  teacher  in  the  Texas  School,  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers.  Mr.  Walker  will  teach  the  first  (advanced) 
class,  formerly  taught  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Hommell,  and,  since  Mr. 
HommelPs  resignation,  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Principal's 
daughter,  Miss  Delia  L.  Moses.  Mr.  Hommell  had  taught  in 
the  School  for  more  than  thirty  years  previous  to  his  retu-e- 
ment  in  1895. 

Ulster  {Belfast,  Irelmid)  Institutio^i, — Mr.  J.  A.  Tilling- 
hast,  M.  A.,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Montana  School,  has 
been  elected  Head-master. 

Utah  School. — Miss  Mal-y  L.  Sheley,  for  the  past  two  years 
teacher  of  articulatio'n,  has  resigned,  and  Mrs.  Florence  C. 
Metcalf,  connected  with  the  School  for  the  past  eight  yeai's  as 
teacher  and  matron,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
Miss  Frances  N.  Eddy,  from  the  Iowa  School,  Miss  M.  Frances 
Walker,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  South  Dakota  School,  and 
Miss  Katharine  King,  from  the  Georgia  School,  have  been  ap- 
pointed teachers. 

Virginia  Institution. — The  bill  providing  for  the  separation 
of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  failed  to  become  a 
law  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  but  its  friends  hope 
it  will  be  adopted  at  some  future  session. 

A  long  and  seai'ching  investigation  of  the  past  management 
was  held  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  and  as  a  result  a 
bill  was  passed  to  reorganize  the  Institution,  giving  it  seven 
trustees  instead  of  nine,  one  of  them  being  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  ex  officio,  and  the  others  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  Board  have  elected  as  Princi- 
pal Mr.  Wm.  A.  Bowles,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  and  later  Principal  of  the  Rich* 
mond  High  School.  The  only  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers 
is  the  appointment  of  Miss  Devereux,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Doyl*^,  who  declined  reappointment. 
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Zurich  {^Switzerland)  Institution. — Mr.  Schibel,  for  sixty 
years  Director  of  this  Institution,  celebrated  his  90th  birthday 
on  the  4th  of  April  last.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  oflSce  in  1892^  Mr.  Schibel  has  resided  near  the 
Institution.  Having  no  family  of  his  own,  his  chief  interest 
is  still  centred  in  the  school  where  he  labored  so  long  and 
faithfully. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

2he  Education  of  the  Deaf  not  a  Charity. — At  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Empire  State  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes  held  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  July  last,  Mr.  F.  L.  Seliney  said  that 
"  a  year  ago  the  charities  law  [of  New  York]  was  so  amended 
as  to  eliminate  schools  for  the  deaf  from  its  operation.  *  *  *  * 
Displeased  with  continued  interference,  an  institution  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  peremptory  mandamus,  and  it 
obtained  one  in  an  opinion  as  clear  as  it  is  strong.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  learned  judge  says,  'The  ruling  purpose  of  all  legislation 
upon  the  subject  is  to  educate,  not.  to  bestow  alms.  The  pro- 
visions for  maintenance  are  subordinate  and  incidental  to  this 
object,  and  are  therefore  insufficient  and  inappropriate  to  de- 
termine a  classification  of  the  institution  more  than  that  which 
its  primary  object  logically  requires.'  This  judicial  decision 
was  made  on  the  charities  law  of  1895  ;  the  codification  of  the 
chanties  in  the  law  of  1896  is  like  unto  it,  with  this  important 
addition,  that  in  the  very  first  line  of  the  law  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  are  excepted  from  the  term  '  char- 
itable institutions '  as  used  in  the  chapter.'' 

All  educational  establishments  were  formerly  considered 
charities,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Warner,  in  his  "  Evolution  of  Char- 
ities and  Cliaritable  Institutions,"  says  that  "  in  law  an  incor- 
porated school  or  university  is  still  classed  as  an  eleemosynary 
institution.  ♦  *  *  The  free  schools  of  England  were  long 
spoken  of  as  *  charity  schools.'  "*  In  the  popular  conception 
and  iu  common  parlance  the  idea  of  charity  is  no  longer  asso- 
ciated with  free  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  hearing 
people,  but  it  still  lingers,  and  in  some  places  predominates, 

♦  "Fju,t«)rs  ill  Aiufricftii  Civilization,"  New  York,  18*.)3,  page  264. 
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» 
in  connection  with  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  proba- 
bly because,  in  the  latter,  provision  is  generally  made  for  the 
board  and  lodging  as  well  as  the  tuition  of  the  pupils.  We 
trust  the  action  of  the  New  York  legislature,  and  the  judicial 
decision  cited  by  Mr.  Seliney,  will  tend  to  counteract  this  idea, 
and  to  promote  the  growing  tendency  to  classify  schools  for 
the  deaf  as  purely  educational  and  not  in  any  sense  eleemosy- 
nary institutions. 

Conveiitio7}8  of  the  Deaf. — Conventions  and  Alumni  Re- 
unions of  the  deaf  have  been  held  during  the  past  summer  in 
Arkansas,  Canada,  Maryland,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  England, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  Washington.  The  National  Association  also  held  its  Fifth 
Triennial  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  At  all  of  these  meetings 
valuable  papers  were  read  and  discussions  were  had  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf.  By  the  National  Conven- 
tion resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  "  the  educated 
deaf  people  of  the  United  States,  while  believing  in  the  value 
of  every  method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  no  one  method  is  sufficient,  but  that  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  will  be  reached  by  the 
use  of  a  diversity  of  methods,  forming  a  system  both  flexible 
and  humane,  because  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  respective 
needs  of  individual  pupils,"  and  thanking  President  Gallaudet 
for  "  his  earnest  and  steadfast  advocacy  of  a  broad  and  liberal 
system  in  tlie  education  of  the  deaf."  Resolutions  were  also 
adopted  expressing  the  high  appreciation  by  the  deaf  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  G.  Jenkins,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
collect  funds  for  a  permanent  memorial. 


Church  Workers. — The  Ninth  Conference  of  Church  Work- 
ers among  the  Deaf  was  held  in  Philadelphia  June  27-29, 
1896.  Most  of  the  loading  workers  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
were  present.  Among  subjects  discussed  were  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  signs  in  church  services,  the  adaptation  of  the 
prayer  book  to  the  needs  of  deaf  worshippers,  the  best  way  to 
teach  gospel  trutli,  and  the  employment  of  chaplains  in  schools 
for  the  deaf. 


Miscellaneojis,  3  5  5 

Qfialifications  of  PrincipcUs  in  Prussia, — Mr.  Hitz,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Volta  Bureau,  sends  us  the  following  trans- 
lation of  an  order  issued  last  year  by  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  Education  concerning  the  required  qualifications  of 
directors  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  that  country — an  office  cor- 
responding to  that  of  principals  or  superintendents  in  America 
and  headmasters  in  England.  The  order  made  a  good  deal  of 
a  stir  among  German  teachers : 

MiNISTBY   OF   GleBICAX,    EDUCATIONAL, 

AND  Medioal  Affaibs,  U.  Ill  A., 

No.  2445. 

Berlin,  October  16,  1895. 

At  the  examinations  held  for  directors  of  deaf-mute  institutionA,  it  has 
repeatedly  been  observed  that  teachers  who  have  been  admitted  to  par- 
ticipate posseRsed,  and  in  some  instances  amply  so,  all  knowledge  requi- 
site for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  but  that  they  lacked  that  general 
culture  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  conducting  an  extensive 
educational  institution.  The  instruction  tests  more  especially  proved 
unsatisfactory  at  times,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  expert  knowledge  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  general  princi- 
ples of  elementary  pedagogics  had  received  no  attention.  In  addition, 
it  was  frequently  found  that  the  candidates  examined  were  no  longer 
fully  possessed  of  the  knowledge  which  they  gave  proof  of  at  the  final 
graduating  examinations,  and  that  consequently  they  showed  no  com- 
prehension of  the  connection  their  special  branches  of  instruction  should 
have  in  the  final  development  of  education.  Not  infrequently  it  was 
found  that  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  which  is  demanded  in 
Section  8  of  the  order  governing  examinations,  issued  June  11th,  1881, 
was  very  defective ;  furthermore  it  was  shown  that  the  candidates  ex- 
amined had  devoted  entirely  too  much  time  to  the  acquisition  of  special 
studies,  of  which,  considering  the  character  of  their  preparatory  culture, 
they  could  not  fully  attain  the  mastery. 

I  have  therefore  empowered  the  examining  commission  to  decline 
awarding  a  certificate  of  proficiency  to  conduct  a  deaf-mute  institution 
to  any  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  even  should  he  otherwise  give  proof  of 
capacity,  who  fails  to  show  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  whoso  test  in  respect  to  education  proves  insufficient,  or  whose 
examination  reveals  inadequate  culture,  in  special  subjects.  In  such 
cases,  the  eoniinissioii  is  authorized  to  conrentnito  the  examination 
more  especially  upon  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate  examined  has 
shown  hiins*4f  sp«'('ially  defective. 

On  the  other  luind,  I  herewith  modify  Section  H  of  the  order  governing 
examinations,  dated  June  11,  1881,  to  the  extent  that  the  special  exami- 
nation in  rej^urd  to  aural  knowle<lge,  heretofore  HMjuired,  nhall  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

(Si^'ned)  BOSSE. 
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President  Gallaudet  on  the  Combination  of  Methods. — 
President  Gallaudet  delivered  an  address  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga  on 
"  Progress  in  the  Combination  of  Methods  of  Instructing  the 
Deaf."  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  **one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  the  American  combined  system  of  educating  the  deaf  is  its 
elastic  adaptability.  The  methods  employed  can  be  brought 
into  conjunction  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  to  suit  conditions 
that  are  sure  to  vary  in  diflferent  communities.  Very  large 
schools  can  have  separate  manual  and  oral  departments. 
Others,  where  such  division  is  impracticable,  can  have  oral 
classes,  and  in  small  schools,  where  separate  classes  are  out  of 
the  question,  instruction  in  speech  can  be  given  to  pupils 
individually  by  special  teachers.  All  these  different  arrange- 
ments are  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  schools  of  this 
country,  with  results  far  more  satisfactory  than  are  reached 
in  the  generality  of  European  schools." 


Periodicals. — In  January  last  the  publication  of  an  En- 
glish monthly  magazine  entitled  JEphphatha  was  begun  "  in 
the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  of  missionary  and  educational 
work  amongst  them."  The  editors  are  the  Rev.  F.  W.  G. 
Gilby,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  Chaplain  of  the  Royal  Associa- 
tion, and  Messrs.  A.  Macdonald  Cuttell  and  W.  W.  Adamsou. 
It  takes  the  place  of  the  Church  Messe?if/er,  formerly  pub- 
lished under  the  same  auspices.  It  contains  interesting  and 
instructive  short  articles  well  illustrated,  biographical  sketches, 
portraits,  discussions,  correspondence,  and  news  items.  In 
its  typographical  appearance,  its  contributed  articles,  and  its 
editorial  comments  it  maintains  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Subscriptions  may  be  addressed  to  419  Oxford  street,  London, 
W.,  England. 

The  Boston  Gazette  and  the  Chicago  J^Jxjyonent  have  sus- 
pended publication  ;  the  former  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
illness  of  its  principal  editor,  and  the  latter  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient pecuniary  support. 
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THE  USE  OF  PICTURES  IN  THE  PEIMARY 

GRADES. 

In  these  days,  when  pictures  are  everywhere,  and  even 
the  cheapest  books  and  magazines  are  filled  with  them, 
when  advertisements  are  all,  or  almost  all,  illustrated,  the 
progressive  ]>rimary  teacher  must  use  pictures  in  her 
work.  I  shall  only  try  to  tell  simply  and  briefly  how  and 
when  I  use  pictures  or  think  they  ought  to  be  used. 

To  begin  with,  I  will  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  get  the  pictures.  In  the  first  place,  always  keep  your 
eyes  open  for  a  picture  that  you  think  will  be  of  use  to 
your  class.  There  are  so  many  illustrations,  of  so  many 
different  things,  that  you  cannot  tell  when  you  will  find  a 
picture  that  will  be  very  useful.  Michigan  teachers  all 
certainly  remember  the  picture  from  a  seed  catalogue, 
that  has  done  good  service  in  one  of  our  primary  rooms 
for  so  long ;  certainly  every  teacher  can  get  a  seed  cata- 
logue. Then  the  superintendent  has  promised  that  he 
will  have  reproductions  made  of  any  picture,  capable  of  it, 
that  is  wanted  in  large  numbers  ;  and  there  are  the  pictures 
that  appear  in  the  M'trror,  These  can  be  had  on  clean 
white  pa])er  in  as  large  quantities  as  we  desire.  Then, 
again,  we  have  the  cardboard  pictures  that  we  have  used 
in  the  lower  grad(^s  for  number-work  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  scliool  would  buy  any  set  of  pictures  that  a  teacher 
wanted,  if  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
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The  tirst  use  to  be  made  of  pictures  you  will  tiiid  clearly 
described  ou  page  213  of  the  Annals  for  October,  1894. 

A  second  use  for  pictures  will  be  to  give  a  picture  of 
the  alphabet  to  each  of  your  pupils,  and  show  them  what 
it  is,  and  how  to  make  each  letter.  Give  them  these,  and 
let  them  take  them  out  of  school ;  or,  better  yet,  give  each 
of  them  a  blank  composition  book,  paste  the  alphabet  into 
this,  and  tell  them  it  is  theirs.  As  soon  as  a  child  fin- 
ishes one  such  book  give  him  another,  but  have  all  the 
writing  done  by  the  pupil  from  carefully  corrected  copy, 
except  the  tirst  few  pages.  I  would  have  pupils  keep 
such  a  book  during  the  first  five  years  in  school,  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  book  as  the  mind  of  the  owner 
expands.  The  pictures  I  have  used  wore  all  picked  up 
about  the  school,  and  any  teacher  can  easily  make  such 
books. 

While  it  is  a  considerable  task  for  the  teacher  to  sit  down 
and  make  a  whole  book  at  one  time,  you  can  easily  get 
each  pupil  to  make  one,  by  having  the  class  work  on  them 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  A  little  later  on  you  can  have 
another  book  for  each  pupil,  in  which  the  class  may  copy 
such  parts  of  their  daily  lessons  as  you  mark  perfect. 
You  can  make  your  pupils  feel  that  this  is  a  very  great 
honor,  and  they  will  do  the  best  work  they  can  in  order 
to  write  it  in  this  book. 

The  second  page  of  our  book  I  have  taken  up  with  a 
picture  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  printed  name  I 
have  written  under  this  **  Our  School." 

The  first  lesson  is  harder  to  illustrate  by  pictures  than 
almost  any  other,  because  it  is  hard  to  find  pictures  with 
only  one  object  in  them.  However,  as  almost  all  the 
actions  can  be  performed  in  the  school-room,  it  does  not 
matter.  I  have  only  been  able  to  find :  "A  man  walks," 
"A  boy  stands,"  and  "A  man  stands."  These  are  parts  of 
pictures.  On  the  next  page  we  have  "A  bear  stands," 
"A  woman  stands,"  "A  dog  stands,"  "A  chicken  stands," 
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"A  pig  ataoiis,"  "A  horBe  staods  ;  "  on  the  next,  "A  calf 
stands,"  "A  bird  flies,"  "A  girl  sits,"  "A  pig  site,"  "A  dog 
Bite,"  and  "A  boy  aits."  Then  "A  woman  eats,"  "A  swan 
swims,"  "A  girl  pulls  a  rope,"  "A  boy  pulls  a  rope,"  "A 
woman  wears  a  Lat,"  "A  woman  drives  a  pig-"  It 
will  hardly  be  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  examples 
I  have,  though  I  suppose  the  primary  teacher  would  find 
them  worth  looking  at.  I  give  a  picture  and  the  language- 
work  on  it.  It  is  supposed  that  in  each  case  the  child 
who  owns  the  book  thoroughly  understands  the  language 
written  under  each  picture,  and  copies  it  from  what  he 
has  himself  written.  It  will  not  be  long  before  your 
pupils  begin  to  bring  you  pictures  and  request  aid  in  the 
language  that  they  intend  to  put  under  them. 


We  soon  begin  to  write  several  sentences  under  each 
picture,  and  of  course  we  use  the  new  forms  of  language 
as  fast  as  we  teach  them.  Very  often  when  your  pupils 
are  utterl}-  tired  of  some  of  the  lessons  in  the  book,  but 
havi^  not  mastered  the  langui^^e  that  the    lesson  is  in- 
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tended  to  teach,  jou  caa  give  tbera  fresh  interest  and 
vnke  up  the  whole  cl&ss  by  introdncing  a  new  pictnre. 


o/«„ 


,.J,/.. .  /.^ 


"y- 


c/«,»,.  /.^ ,.  /;,,. 


Cyf  '/^•/  •ief''   ^f   man. 
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Of  course,  after  the  class  learn  new  forms  of  language, 
you  will  use  them.  After  a  while,  instead  of  the  bald 
statements  of  facts  shown  by  the  picture,  you  may  en- 
courage them  to  write  little  stories  about  the  pictures, 
or  to  tell  what  they  think  about  them. 

When  you  begin  number-work,  a  new  use  for  pictures, 
and  an  entirely  different  one,  arises.  Get  a  supply  of 
the  cardboard  pictures  and  have  them  where  your  chil- 
dren can  easily  get  at  them,  and  act  out  your  problems 
in  arithmetic  with  these.  They  will  serve  the  purpose 
almost  as  well  as  real  objects,  and  give  you  a  much  greater 
range  than  you  can  possibly  have  with  the  latter.  As  this 
is  a  paper  on  pictures  and  not  on  arithmetic,  I  will  not 
try  to  describe  the  methods  of  teaching  the  latter  branch. 

Lesson  XV  in  Miss  Sweet's  **  No.  1,"  which  introduces 
the  question,  will  give  you  a  new  use  for  pictures ;  but 
you  must  be  careful,  in  asking  questions  about  them,  not 
yet  to  ask  those  which  require  an  answer  in  any  other 
tense ;  you  can  ask  such  questions  as  "  What  do  you  see 
in  this  picture?  "     "  How  many do  you  see  ?  "  etc. 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  teach  the  past  and  future 
tenses  your  field  for  questions  will  be  greatly  extended, 
and  you  can  spur  your  pupils'  imagination  by  questions 
about  the  past  and  future  of  the  things  shown  in  the  pic- 
tures and  get  something  of  a  story  from  them  ;  while  the 
introduction,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  of  the 
tense  which  expresses  action  as  in  progress  will  enable 
you  to  make  a  much  more  satisfactory  use  of  pictures 
than  before.  I  give  a  picture  and  part  of  the  language- 
work  on  it. 


Tic  On  nf  Picluret. 
c:^^  /oy  ««<^(^  4<:9^  AaAtt  ''•^1 


..         SOf,   Ay   . 


e/c. 


It  is  bardly  neceseary  to  say  that  pictures  give  an  e 
way  to  drill  ou  the  uso  of  the   compamtive  degree. 
little  qiiestioDing  will  »et  the  children  to  comparing  thinl 
in  the  picture  with  each  other,  aud  with  other  thiiigi 
the  mitue  kind,  that  th«y  know.     It  is  not  necessary  I 
give  particulars.     Those  who  wish  them  can  easily  gua 
the  questions  from  the  pictures  given. 


4 


M&.  Jm*',.  — '". 

ttittt^  tii  fai/ a4  "ttfy  eait. 

l^,t/d    «**    /a/4*     M<fi*    ^ 

M  jSfe   /^y          i2n^ei   Ant*   M 

€i  A-i«//tei  /ifa**  4f.      d2yS 

'.  ,AA^.   di  ^a,^ 

J'uJi.         S}r,yf^/«^/'i 

/if,,,  /iC,^M^t,^m 
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td  /ai.^ei.   Ma-^i    €fte     <Jta^d    i.>t'    Pine     ^-^^^^^^/S^i^.         O" 

The  remainder  of  Miss  Sweet's  **  No.  2  "  shows  manj- 
places  where  the  use  of  pictures  will  help,  or  at  least 
where  they  can  be  used  to  give  variety  to  the  lessons,  but 
will  hardly  justify  me  in  spending  much  more  time.  I 
will  only  say  that  a  picture  that  has  been  used  for  one 
lesson  can  often  be  wisely  used  on  another,  but  using  the 
same  picture  too  often  may  tire  your  class.  This  is 
especially  true  of  pictures  that  you  give  them  to  put  into 
their  books. 

Don't  think  that  there  is  no  other  use  for  pictures  be- 
cause I  skip  so.  The  primary  teacher  can  find  a  use  for 
the  right  kind  of  pictures  almost  every  day.  They  are  a 
great  help  in  teaching  "because."  Ask,  Why?  Why? 
Why?  and  give  them  the  proper  form. 


The  r,c.  of  tHHur, 


"^f^.^ 


„/.«■„ 


/&<«,    ^ftB 


,^Ae*t  ate p ft     ... 

f^tei.         ■Zj'   i^inS  mt   ^py     Att4    fiet**   at 


/ftj    foa^  Oeea 


.,/,,./ 


A*i4*y. 


After  teiLcliiii^  tlio  iudivect  quotation,  tench  "  lliitik," 
"  suppose,"  "  (;ue8»,"  "  imngine,"  etc.,  ami  have  looro  im- 
agiuation  in  your  picture-work. 
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In  teuuLing  the  relative  pronoun,  the  use  of  pieturdl 
almost  a  necessity.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  [ 
tice  enough  ou  them  withont  using  a  great  many  pictoj 
The  [lictures  given,  and  the  language  esercises  with  th) 
will  show  the  nature  of  the  work  better  than  any  (1bs< 
tion  of  it  CRD. 


'ey  ate  /a^i**9.        (S^A» 
Aft   tr   /ier4*   t^ -fio^Af. 


Th&  Vm  of  ricU>.. 


ttte.        (3Qi«  ^///^  ai4i^ ■wA^  i4  i/tt*ie/t^^,  <j 


■"/- 


(3^M  ^»y,    ■t4'M 


,.^.. 


Beyoud  this  point,  tbongh  I  have  very  decided  idens  of 
kOw  to  uac  pictures,  I  bardly  feel  like  settiu^  tliem  before 
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you,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  tried  them  and  do  not 
know  but  an  actual  trial  might  cause  me  to  modify  them. 
1  even  imagine  that  many  of  the  teachers  who  do  not 
have  primary  grades  might  find  use  for  pictures  in  their 
classes. 

There  is  one  kind  of  pictures,  concerning  which  I  have 
said  very  little,  but  which  have  a  great  place  in  primary 
language-work.  I  mean  photographs  of  persons,  things, 
and  places  that  our  children  know.  Every  one  must  have 
noticed  how  eager  our  children  are  to  see  these  and  with 
what  interest  they  study  them.  A  good  teacher  can  al- 
ways make  use  of  anything  that  greatly  interests  her  chil- 
dren, and  these  photographs  will  give  a  chance  for  much 
instructive  language-work. 

CARRIE  W.  EARLE. 
Inntructor  in  tfie  Micfugan  School^  Flint,  Michigan. 
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If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  greatest 
amountof  advice  to  be  given  toevery  pupil  at  the  beginning 
of  his  course,  it  would  be :  Study  cause  and  effect  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  Unfortunately,  pupils  in  the  primary 
classes  have  not  the  ability  to  follow  the  advice  were  they 
so  inclined  ;  it  therefore  remains  for  the  teacher  to  train 
them  along  this  line.  Make  this  the  foundation  of  instruc- 
tion, and  language,  facts,  and  all  else  will  necessarily  be 
included.  The  principles  of  cause  and  effect  are  the  most 
important  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  life,  hence  the 
language  used  for  this  purpose  will  be  most  useful  to  the 
deaf  pupil.  The  little  word  "  wliy  "  should  meet  the  pupil 
at  every  stjige  of  his  course.  The  difference  between  the 
hearing  child  and  the  deaf  one  in  reasoning  power  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  daily  life  discussed  on  all 

*  Coiichulod  from  the  September  uuinber  of  the  Annalti^  p.  274. 
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sides  refer  to  cause  and  effect,  and  the  thought  is  expressed 
in  language.  The  deaf  child  gets  none  of  this  language 
instruction  out  of  school,  and  his  teachers  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  ignore  this  training.  Object-teaching,  action- 
writing,  and  description  have  almost  excluded  from  our 
courses  this  important  little  word  "  why."  The  hearing 
child  as  he  learns  language  realizes  its  use.  He  does  not 
perform  actions  for  the  fun  of  learning  language  ;  but  when 
he  learns  **  Shut  the  door,"  there  is  a  "  why  "  in  his  mind 
and  a  "  because  "  somewhere — "  because  it  is  cold,"  or 
"to  keep  out  the  flies."  These  illustrations  might  be 
continued  indefinitely  to  show  that  in  ninety -five  per  cent, 
of  the  language  which  reaches  the  ear  of  a  hearing  child 
learning  to  talk  there  is  involved  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect.  He  learns  to  associate  language  with  the  solving 
of  life's  problems.  Has  not  this  phase  of  the  natural 
method  been  slighted,  if  not  ignored,  by  many  teachers 
of  the  deaf  ?  I  wonder  how  many  teachers  in  our  schools 
have  not  this  condition  of  affairs  to  contend  with  in  a 
large  proportion  of  their  pupils :  These  pupils  are  able 
to  discuss  quite  learnedly  (?)  the  causes  of  our  great  wars 
and  draw  up  the  terms  of  the  treaties  which  re-established 
peace  ;  in  fact,  they  have  been  all  through  history  ;  but  ask 
them  for  a  written  statement  of  the  cause  and  circumstances 
of  a  quarrel  to  wliich  they  are  a  party,  or  to  write  a  few 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  the  result  is  a  hopeless  mixture  of  words  without 
order  or  sense.*     Is  there  not  something  ridiculous  in 

♦  Here  is  un  excelleut  specimen,  taken  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Swil^r's  paper 
on  "  The  Mental  Condition  of  the  Uneducated,"  read  at  the  Congress  of 
Instructors  in  Chica^'O  in  1893  (Proceeding's,  page  227).  It  is  a  protest 
addressed  l)y  a  pupil  to  the  superintendent  a^^ainst  what  he  considered 
the  unfair  treatment  of  the  steward,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  the 
boys  liad  their  hair  cut  as  occasion  reijuired  : 

*'  V'estrrday  I  ask<  <l  Mr.  W  -  I  want  to  cut  my  hair  which  is  more 
short.     He  ^^ranted  me,  and  he  staid  me.     Ho  went   to  M       -  ;  then  he 

told  liiin,  '  you  <!Ut  Mr.  C ,  which  is  less  little  hair.'     I  put  my  hand 

on  this  short  hair  ;  I  wtis  sorry  to  say  this  was  not  right.     I  got  cold,  and 
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such  a  condition  of  things  ?  I  have  satisfied  myself  tliat 
my  experience  has  been  the  experience  of  a  great  many 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  remedy  lies  in  giving  constant 
attention  from  the  very  first  to  the  child's  reasoning 
powers,  which  should  be  exercised,  not  on  matters  which 
are  above  them,  but  on  those  matters  which  are  on  a  level 
with  their  experience  and  understanding.  We  cannot 
expect  pupils  to  reason — really  reason — on  the  events  of 
history  unless  they  have  been  trained  for  a  long  time  on 
nearer  things.  If  this  is  made  the  ground  principle  of 
teaching,  there  will  be  no  complaint  when  the  pupils  come 
to  reason  on  the  causes  which  have  made  and  remade 
nations.  "  History  is  the  science  of  cause  and  effect  in 
national  life.''  But  this  science  must  be  first  studied  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Our  course  of  action  depends 
upon  our  knowledge  of  what  results  will  follow  from 
certain  conditions.  It  is  that  little  "  why "  question  in 
(3very-day  life  that  leads  a  man  to  reason  out  the  cause 

I  felt  with  my  head  from  the  cause  of  my  cold.  A  few  months  ago  I  was 
glad  to  say  more  short  hair  was  all  right  than  little  less.     In  the  morning 

I  ccmsidered  to  ask  Mr.  W saying,  *  This  hair  is  not  right,  because  my 

head  is  got  this  cold  that  I  feel  most.*  He  refuses  to  me  :  *  Good  enough.* 
I  questioned  again  him  :  '  Why  is  the  difference  of  more  short  hair  of 
some  pupils  and  less  little  hair  of  me  ? '  He  replies  to  me.  *  Silent :  * 
Again  I  qnestion  him,  *  Why  ? '  Then  he  coaxes  me  into  the  wickedness. 
I  do  not  tempt  him.  I  consider  to  go  to  your  office.  He  tells  me,  *  Sit !  * 
Again  I  tell  him,  but  I  do  not  adjure  him,  but  he  has  no  law,  because 
that  I  presume  he  is  not  judged  himself.  I  try  to  take  him  away.  He 
yet  stands  leaning  at  the  door,  and  refuses  to  me.  I  tell  him  *  Back !  * 
Then  he  angry  to  strike  my  throat  with  a  blow.  I  feel  worse.  I  now 
tight  with  him  a  few  minutes.  I  is  patient  calmly,  but  he  overcomes  me. 
He  pushes  me  to  sit  when  I  miss  to  point  my  hand  at  his  head,  but  I  miss 
to  do  my  fist  into  his  eye.  I  tell  him.  *  Back,*  but  he  refuses  me.  Then 
I  do  not  push  him  away.     I  sufTer  with  little  trouble.     I  think  more  that 

I  am  not  bad :  that  Mr.  W is  little  to  injure  me.     I  ask  you  that  I 

will  not  talk  with  Mr.  W ,  but  I  shall  talk  with  you  when  I  have  a 

few  things  to  reconiniond  to  you.  I  feel  little  bad.  But  I  am  not  afraid 
to  confess  to  you.  Hut  you  want  to  do  me.  I  think  what  to  do.  I  ask 
you  that  I  must  forgive  you.  Therefore  I  will  promise  you  with  oath 
that  I  will  never  Ix^  fighted  by  any  ptTson." 
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of  his  failure,  so  that  he  may  avoid  a  similar  one  in  the 
future,  and  also  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  success  that 
he  may  apply  the  same  means  to  other  successful  issues. 
There  is  no  lack  of  material  in  nature  and  daily  life  to 
place  before  the  child.  If  teachers  would  deal  not  simply 
in  the  bare  statements  of  facts,  but  more  in  the  relations 
between  facts,  our  pupils  would  soon  approach  the  hearing 
child  in  ability  to  reason. 

Do  not  hurry  the  child  in  his  first  feeble  efforts  at  real 
thinking.  If  you  have  ever  experienced  the  desire,  while 
following  the  discourse  of  an  orator,  to  stop  at  some 
point  and  follow  out  your  own  train  of  thought,  solving 
its  problems  to  your  own  satisfaction,  you  can  understand 
the  difficulties  which  the  slower  mind  of  the  child  experi- 
ences in  following  the  quick  action  of  the  teacher's  trained 
mind.  Real  thinking  is  slow  work  for  anybody,  and  es- 
pecially so  for  the  child.  If  you  have  never  observed  a 
child  puzzle  out  a  thing  for  himself,  you  have  neglected 
the  first  requisite  of  a  teacher.  Bring  a  problem  before  a 
six-year-old  youngster  and  notice  how  his  little  mind  will 
struggle  with  it;  but  the  solution  comes  after  a  while, 
sometimes  after  so  long  a  time  that  you  have  forgotten  all 
about  it  yourself.  The  result,  indicated  by  some  remark, 
or  more  likely  a  question  in  regard  to  some  new  difliculty 
on  the  same  subject,  shows  that  the  chikVs  mind  has  been 
at  work  on  the  problem  and  finally  solved  it.  Give  the 
little  minds  time.  A  step  at  a  time,  thoughtfully  and 
thoroughly  taken,  and  the  powers  will  gradually  unfold, 
and  the  tortoise  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  will  be 
transformed  into  the  hare  at  the  end  without  the  hare's 
proverbial  tendency  to  indulge  in  sleep.  We  push  the 
little  tots  on  so  fast  at  first,  never  stopping  for  them  to 
solve  their  little  difliculties,  that  the  sleep  of  stupidity  is 
inevitable. 

Ill  this  way  we  may  lead  the  child  into  the  important 
habit  of  forming  opinions,  and,  after  careful  examination 
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constantly  expressing  himself  in  simple  judgments.  It  is 
not  onlj'  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  correct  habits  of 
study,  but  also  as  a  means  of  insuring  stability  of  character, 
that  the  child  should  early  be  led  to  form  judgments  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  and  occurrences  of  daily  life.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  exercise  proper  attention 
and  thought  before  expressing  opinions.  The  following 
incident  with  a  class  of  beginners  was  a  revelation  to  me 
and  a  waking -up  point  for  most  of  the  class.  A  clothes- 
line had  been  put  up  in  the  school- room  as  the  basis  of 
actions  and  work  in  language.  The  pupiln  were  inventing 
their  actions  and  applying  the  verb  "  hang,"  when,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  them,  I  gave  the  direction,  ''Hang  a 
book  on  the  line."  Almost  immediately  came  the  responses. 
Nearly  all  of  the  class  said  it  could  not  be  done.  A  few 
believed  that  it  could.  When  told  to  prove  their  conclu- 
sions, several  tried  to  balance  the  book  on  the  line,  which 
they  were  unable  to  do.  Finally  one  of  the  smallest 
pupils,  a  little  girl  of  seven,  who  had  not  expressed  an 
opinion,  raised  her  hand  and  said  she  could  do  it.  She 
picked  up  the  book,  opened  it,  and  placed  it  astride  the 
line.  The  other  pupils  opened  their  eyes  in  surprise, 
and  from  that  time  T  noticed  a  more  careful  and  earnest 
eftbrt  in  trying  to  solve  their  little  problems.  All  material 
of  instruction  should  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  the 
child's  judgment.  This  is  as  essential  in  the  primary  as 
in  the  advanced  class,  for  without  this  combination  of 
judgment  and  instruction  advanced  study  is  useless,  and 
without  long  training  it  is  weak.  The  time  comes  when 
the  pupil  must  learn  many  things  on  the  authority  of 
others,  as  in  history  and  the  scien(^es.  Then  these  habits 
fixed  by  mental  training  become  of  great  value.  We  must 
appropriate  much  from  the  ex[)orience  and  observation  of 
others,  but  our  own  judgment  must  weigh  the  evidence. 
I  well  remember  a  turning  point  in  my  own  experience 
as  a  pupil.     One  of  my  teachers,  to  whom  I  went  to  reci- 
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tation  for  the  first  time,  questioned  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  lesson.  My  answer  was  given  in  such  a  simple  style — 
my  own  observations  and  judgments  on  the  topics — that 
it  brought  forth  the  teacher's  condemnation  for  not  study- 
ing my  lesson.  The  next  day  when  the  question  came  to 
me  I  repeated  an  answer  word  for  word  from  the  book. 
This  was  reproved  in  stronger  terms  than  the  first.  I  had 
been  reproved  for  the  two  extremes  in  methods  of  study. 
Then  I  saw  what  the  true  method  of  study  was — a  search- 
ing for  the  facts,  and  an  appropriation  of  the  thought 
brought  into  association  with  the  results  of  my  own  obser- 
vation and  acquired  knowledge,  the  whole  brought  before 
the  judgment  and  tested.  Then  the  recitation  came 
naturally,  expressed  in  language  that  partook  of  my  own 
individuality  and  of  matter  which  was  the  result  of  pre- 
vious study  and  observation,  strengthened  and  supple- 
mented, possibly  modified  and  corrected,  by  study  of  the 
text-book,  or  often  by  further  investigation  when  the  text- 
book was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  It  is  this 
assimilation  of  the  new  facts  presented  by  the  text-book 
or  teacher  that  results  in  growth,  and  self-eflfort  in  this 
direction  is  true  study. 

A  hearing  child  of  six  whom  I  was  instructing  did 
three  things  constantly.  As  she  read  a  lesson  for  the  ^rst 
time,  she  had  the  question  in  her  mind  which  was 
answered  in  the  succeeding  lines  of  the  lesson,  as  was 
proved  by  her  own  questions,  or  she  would  tell  the  sub- 
stance of  the  succeeding  words  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  do  you  think  comes  next  ?"  Second,  she  associated 
the  facts  of  the  new  lesson  with  something  of  her  ex- 
perience. Third,  she  asked  questions  about  everything 
which  was  not  clearly  understood.  It  is  this  searching 
spirit  that  we  should  try  to  cultivate  in  our  pupils,  for, 
that  once  secured,  their  progress  is  assured.  We  may 
then  send  them  to  the  dictionary,  the  library,  or  the  field 
for  an  answer,  feeling  certain  that  they  will  not  rest  until 
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they  find  the  answers  to  their  questions.  Establish  this 
investigating  spirit  firmly  in  the  course  of  five  years*  in- 
struction, and  in  school  or  out  the  pupil  will  educate 
himself.  A  subject  for  investigation  given  to  a  pupil  will 
do  more  to  arouse  the  energy,  and,  if  pursued  zealously, 
will  do  far  more  good  than  the  ordinary  school-work. 
Much  more  will  be  gained  than  the  simple  object  of  pur- 
suit. The  facts  learned  in  this  manner  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten, but  the  training  lasts  even  if  the  subject-matter 
is  forgotten.  The  teacher  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
subjects  of  investigation  and  set  the  pupils  at  work  on  them. 
Furnish  them  such  subjects  with  outlines  as  to  methods, 
books  of  reference,  ways  of  investigating,  and  watch  the 
results.  I  have  seen  some  remarkable  results  in  produc- 
ing thought,  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  reading  a 
novel.  The  laboratory  methods  of  chemistry,  biology, 
and  physics  should  be  adopted  to  a  large  extent  in  all  our 
school-work,  and  especially  during  the  early  years,  when 
habits  of  study  are  being  formed.  Arouse  enthusiasm 
then  on  interesting  subjects,  and  the  habits  thus  formed 
will  become  valuable  in  more  abstruse  and  less  interesting 
studies. 

We  may  realize  the  desirability  of  imbuing  our  pupils 
witlj  this  spirit,  but  how  to  do  it  is  another  matter.  If 
one  will  go  into  the  pupils*  literary  society  and  observe 
those  who  take  part  in  the  debates,  he  will  find  the 
solution  required.  The  methods  have  already  been  sug- 
gested ;  here  is  the  stimulus.  It  is  surprising  how  well 
the  pupils  acquit  themselves,  alone  and  unaided.  The 
debate  enlists  the  highest  interest  and  creates  the  keenest 
desire  in  the  speaker  to  excel,  to  know  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, to  see  the  truth  clearly,  and  to  apply  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  This  enthusiastic  and  careful  prepa- 
ration is  just  what  we  want  for  our  lessons  every  day. 
These  methods  which  the  pupil  independently  employs  so 
successfully  for  his  own  benefit  should  be  adapted  to  the 
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needs   of   the   school-room,  and  by  intelligent  direction 
vastly  superior  results  ought  to  be  obtained. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  as  valuable  as  a  means 
of  training  the  mind  as  it  is  necessary  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory.  It  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  proper 
training  along  the  lines  already  suggested,  as  well  as  a 
great  deal  of  practice  in  order  to  achieve  success.  I  re- 
fer to  the  analysis  necessary  to  prepare  topical  outlines 
of  the  lessons.  Every  successful  teacher  does  this  more 
or  less  to  render  his  own  preparation  for  the  recitation  as 
perfect  as  possible,  and  to  make  it  easy  for  his  pupils  by 
giving  a  clear  and  logical  presentation  of  the  lesson.  He 
recognizes  the  value  of  this  method  in  his  own  training, 
but  many  fail  to  see  that  the  teacher  alone  reaps  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  effort,  because  he  alone  has  done 
the  work  necessary  to  produce  the  result.  The  teacher 
is  continually  giving  his  pupils  the  fruits  of  study  instead 
of  training  them  in  the  methods  by  which  they  might 
gather  the  fruits  for  themselves.  This  method,  like  the 
others,  should  be  brought  into  use  at  an  early  period. 
The  analysis  which  results  from  drawing  pictures  of  the 
lesson  may  be  made  the  basis  of  topical  outlines  at  first, 
the  topics  being  suggested  by  the  pictures.  The  ability 
to  select  the  main  points  of  a  subject  and  arrange  them  in 
logical  order,  or  to  prepare  in  concise,  well-connected  sen- 
tences the  important  features  of  a  lesson,  is  something 
worth  striving  for.  The  child's  first  attempts  may  be 
weak  and  lack  order,  and  for  a  time  the  teacher  must  do 
a  great  deal  of  showing,  at  the  same  time  getting  the 
pupils  to  assist  as  much  as  possible  in  arranging  the 
topics  until  they  are  able  to  do  the  work  alone.  This 
method  is  not  only  a  means,  but  is  an  end.  It  is  a 
means  of  compelling  the  study  that  trains  the  mind ;  it  is 
the  foundation  of  logical  memory.  The  topical  outline  so 
prepared  may  be  easily  photographed  on  the  mind,  so 
that  on  occasion  the  topics  will  stand  out  as  do  the  de- 
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tails  of  a  picture.  This  is  necessary  to  the  public  speaker ; 
it  is  just  as  valuable  to  the  student.  A  valuable  exercise 
in  connection  with  this  principle  is  the  practice  of  con- 
densing articles  or  extended  descriptions.  I  often  tell 
my  pupils  to  condense  the  lesson  suitably  for  a  telegraphic 
dispatch.  There  is  great  rivalry  between  the  pupils  to 
see  which  one  will  include  all  the  important  points  in  the 
fewest  words.  By  constant  practice  of  this  kind  pupils 
will  soon  become  able  to  select  the  important  parts  of  the 
lesson  and  not  swallow  them,  wheat  and  chaff  together. 
Another  exercise  having  the  same  object  is  to  allow  the 
pupils  to  prepare  the  questions  for  the  recitation.  Orig- 
inal questions  which  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  lesson  re- 
quire more  careful  preparation  and  deeper  thought  than 
the  answers.  I  have  especially  advised  pupils  to  bring 
out  the  "  why  "  questions,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice 
their  improvement  in  reasoning  on  cause  and  effect. 

The  treatment  of  my  subject  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  mainspring  of  all  successful 
study — the  power  of  attention.  It  is  the  will  back  of  all 
mental  activities  that  concentrates  them  upon  the  subject 
in  hand  and  drives  them  on  to  ultimate  success.  Young 
children  are  incapable  of  close  attention  for  long  periods, 
but  training  should  not  be  neglected  on  that  account. 
We  should  begin  to  cultivate  this  power  the  first  day  of 
school  and  continue  it  as  long  as  the  pupil  remains  under 
our  care,  by  arranging  such  exercises  and  studies  as  will 
attract  or  compel  close  attention.  The  time  devoted  to 
one  subject  should  be  short  at  first,  and  gradually  length- 
ened. Nothing  is  required  of  the  teacher  in  this  direction 
but  a  full  realization  of  the  importance  of  confirming  the 
habit  of  attention,  and  careful  watching  to  see  that  the 
task  is  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  child ;  that  while  he  is 
at  work  on  the  lesson  every  possible  device  be  employed 
to  secure  concentration,  and  nothing  allowed  to  distract 
him  ;  that  when  the  pupil  has  successfully  accomplished 
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his  work  he  be  released.  *  Many  a  bright  pupil  has  been 
spoiled  by  being  required  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half 
over  a  half  hour's  lesson.  Desultory  habits  of  study  are 
the  worst  that  can  be  formed,  because  they  prevent  the 
training  of  all  other  activities  of  the  mind.  The  habit  of 
doing  sharp,  quick  work,  of  concentrating  the  whole  mind 
upon  the  task  required  until  finished,  is  worth  more  than 
all  else  that  could  be  taught  during  the  first  three  years 
of  school  life. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  pupils  to  think ;  we  must  lead 
them  into  it  or  adopt  such  exercises  as  will  compel  them 
to  think.  It  is  natural  for  a  child  to  think  when  interest 
is  aroused  and  the  subject  is  within  the  range  of  the  child's 
understanding,  and  it  requires  only  a  little  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  surround  otherwise  dry  subjects 
with  the  necessary  interest.  I  know  from  my  experience 
with  children,  deaf  and  hearing,  that  they  have  minds  in 
which  all  the  activities  are  in  operation,  and  they  can  be 
led  to  use  them  if  the  proper  means  are  employed.  Do 
our  schools  develop  these  activities  as  they  should  ?  Some 
one  has  called  the  public  schools  "  the  great  leveller  of 
humanity."  Those  who  become  noted  in  any  line  of  work 
have  early  broken  away  from  the  ruts  of  school  methods, 
and  hewn  out  a  path  for  themselves  ;  and  the  principles 
here  given,  united  with  unlimited  perseverance,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  results.  Many  of  the  pupils  who  reap  the 
honors  in  school  are  simply  memory-workers.  The  stu- 
pid (?)  ones  have  so  much  common  sense,  as  the  awaken- 
ing in  after  life  often  proves,  that  they  will  not  go  forward 
in  the  senseless  method  of  memorizing  subject-matter  they 
do  not  understand. 

I  once  asked  President  Gallaudet  if  he  noticed  any  dif- 
ference in  the  mental  habits  and  methods  of  study  in  the 
college  students  who  come  from  schools  using  different 
systems  of  instruction.  He  said  there  was  no  diflference 
to  be  noticed  ;  the  successful  student  has  long  been  eman- 
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cipated  from  school  systems,  and  his  individuality  has  as- 
serted itself.  The  methods  of  these  pupils  and  the  men 
who  have  achieved  success  in  life  are  the  methods  which 
must  be  studied  in  order  to  determine  the  principles  most 
beneficial  in  education. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  foundation  of  all  educa- 
tion. All  that  the  child  knows  must  be  the  result  of  his 
own  efforts.  We  must,  then,  teach  him  how  to  apply  his 
efforts  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  gaining  knowledge 
and  building  up  power.  If  pupils  know  how  to  study,  all 
doors  open  to  them,  and  the  trained  mind  has  only  to 
appropriate  what  it  seeks.  We  as  teachers  must  train  as 
well  as  teach.  We  must  be  on  the  alert  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  instruct  in  those  exercises  which  increase 
the  power  of  the  mind.  It  must  be  our  object  to  excite, 
maintain,  and  direct  the  mental  activities  of  our  pupils  on 
proper  materials  by  right  methods,  and  prove  our  work 
with  thorough  tests.  I  will  close  with  a  quotation  from 
James  Russell  Lowell :  "  The  advantage  of  study,  I 
expect,  is  not  in  the  number  of  things  we  learn  by  it,  but 
simply  that  it  teaches  us  the  one  thing  worth  knowing — 
not  what,  but  how,  to  think." 

GEO.  H.  PUTNAM, 
Instructor  in  the  Texas  School y  Austin ^  Texa*. 


TWO  SCHOOLS  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

I  STAID  at  Westgate-on-Sea,  down  in  Kent,  for  a  fort- 
night last  June.  Westgate  is  only  two  miles  from  Mar- 
gate. Now  Margate  is  one  of  those  marvellously  healthy 
places  to  which  people  in  all  stages  of  decrepitude  are 
brought  and  from  which  they  go  away  absolutel}^  cured. 
They  come  unable  to  digest  Melliu's  Food  and  they  cele- 
brate their  departure  by  partaking  of  a  meal  at  the  cafi 
on  the  pier  ;  an  ostrich  could  do  no  more.     To  quote  the 
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somewhat  eccentric  language  of  the  guide-book,  '*  Many 
a  despondent  invalid  has  returned  from  Margate  with  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  have  good  reason  to  bless  the  day 
that  brought  them  within  its  salubrious  influences." 

Both  on  account  of  these  same  wonderful  salubrious 
influences  and  because  rich  people  who  have  been  cured 
are  disposed  to  be  generous,  various  charitable  institu- 
tions exist  in  Margate,  supported  largely  by  voluntary 
contributions.     (See  guide-book.) 

Among  these  is  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  a  branch 
of  the  institution  founded  in  the  Old  Kent  Boad  in  1792 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Braidwood  school.  En- 
tering classes  are  still  taught  for  a  time  in  London  and 
then  transferred  to  Margate.  Certain  grants  or  endow- 
ments would  be  forfeited  if  the  buildings  in  London  were 
to  be  permanently  abandoned. 

The  mother  of  my  little  deaf  friend  and  I  spent  a  morn- 
ing very  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  the  Margate  school. 
We  were  obliged  to  go  on  a  day  when  it  was  not  open  to 
visitors,  but  Dr.  Elliott  received  us  most  hospitably  and 
showed  us  every  attention  and  courtesy  which  kindness 
or  politeness  could  dictate. 

The  building  seemed  gloomy  to  us,  and  both  play- 
grounds and  school-rooms  small.  There  seemed,  too,  a 
distinct  recognition  everywhere  of  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  belonged  to  the  lower  classes.  It  was  not  expressed 
in  words  until  we  asked,  definitely,  concerning  the  homes 
from  which  the  children  came,  but  it  was  none  the  less  very 
evident.  Probably  we  should  have  felt  the  same  thing 
had  we  visited  board-schools,  but,  whatever  intangible 
causes  gave  us  the  impression,  it  conduced  more  than 
anything  else  to  a  certain  feeling  of  foreignness. 

Dr.  Elliott  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  to  attend  some 
convention,  and  so  he  put  us  in  charge  of  Mr.  William 
Wheatley,  one  of  the  masters,  who  took  us  from  room  to 
room  and  allowed  us  to  talk  freely  with  the  pupils  and  to 
ask  any  questions  we  pleased. 
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I  took  no  notes,  and  so  can  only  write  down  general 
impressions. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  separate  play-grounds  and 
separate  school-rooms.  The  boys  receive  more  advanced 
instruction  than  the  girls,  because,  I  think,  a  good  deal 
of  time  is  devoted  by  the  girls  during  the  last  years  of 
school  life  to  sewing  and  household  economy. 

We  went  through  the  pure  oral  department  first.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  children  are  taught  by  means  of 
speech  and  lip-reading.  The  articulation  was  very  good. 
The  best  voices  were  no  better  than  voices  which  I  have 
heard  in  America,  and  the  poorest  no  worse.  I  heard 
voices  so  like  some  I  have  known  at  home  that  had  I 
been  blind  I  should  have  believed  certain  pupils  of  my 
own  were  speaking. 

The  speech-reading  was  also  good.  The  children  read 
our  lips  without  much  difficulty,  although  we  had  occa- 
sionally to  change  our  phraseology  and  eliminate  the 
Americanisms.  We  talked  to  them  about  their  homes, 
their  parents  and  their  future,  and  received  intelligent  and 
intelligible  answers.  We  tried  to  talk  about  geography 
but  we  were  not  very  successful,  because  our  knowledge 
was  not  mutual.  Boston  and  America  were  pretty  nearly 
synonymous  terms  for  them,  but,  since  to  many  Americans 
Europe  means  Paris,  this  was  not  remarkable.  They  knew 
a  great  deal  about  English  geography,  and  that  knowledge 
is  what  they  will  need  in  life.  We  told  them  something 
of  our  country  and  of  our  recent  voyage.  The  questions 
which  they  asked  showed  that  our  speech  was  intelligible 
to  them.  Sometimes  we  had  to  repeat,  and  sometimes 
we  had  to  ask  them  for  a  repetition,  but  usually  both  they 
and  we  comprehended  readily. 

So  much  for  speech  and  speech-reading.  Now,  as  to 
the  general  development.  Our  stay  was  too  short  to  allow 
of  any  critical  estimate  of  the  school,  but  we  visited  rooms 
which  represented  nearly  all  the  grades  or  standards,  and 
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saw  the  work  which  the  pupils  happened  to  be  doing  at 
the  moment,  and  a  good  deal  of  written  work  which  had 
been  prepared  as  part  of  the  regular  school  exercises. 
All  our  old  friends  appeared  as  though  we  were  at  home. 
Sentences  containing  subject,  verb,  and  object,  followed  by 
those  containing  the  indirect  object,  the  use  of  the  copula, 
etc. ;  journals  of  the  day's  happenings,  reproduction  of 
stories,  questions  asked  and  answered,  all  the  various 
phases  and  stages  of  language  work,  were  shown  to  us 
one  after  the  other.  The  best  recitations  and  papers 
were  as  good,  but  no  better  than  the  best  I  have  seen  in 
America — at  Hartford,  Northampton,  and  our  own  school ; 
the  worst,  on  the  other  hand,  were  neither  poorer  nor  better 
than  the  worst  in  those  three  schools,  and  the  average  did 
not  differ  greatly.  We  saw  some  history,  grammar,  and 
geography  papers.  I  have  an  impression  they  were 
examination  papers,  but  cannot  be  sure.  They  showed 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  subjects  handled,  but  followed 
book-language  rather  closely.  Evidently  the  pupils  are 
in  the  habit  of  learning  lessons  by  committing  passages 
to  memory  verbatim. 

It  seemed  to  us  as  though  the  school  aimed  to  teach  a 
limited  amount  with  extreme  thoroughness  and  that  the 
course  of  study  contemplated  a  necessarily  narrower  after- 
life for  the  pupils  than  do  the  courses  in  our  American 
institutions  and  schools. 

By  the  time  we  had  seen  all  the  grades  of  the  pure 
oral  department  we  had  but  little  time  to  visit  the  pupils 
who  are  taught  by  the  manual  method.  (I  must  use 
these  terms  as  I  should  use  them  in  speaking  of  schools 
here,  because  I  have  forgotten  just  how  Mr.  Wheatley 
designated  the  departments.)  There  were  eighty  pupils 
"  taught  by  signs,"  we  wore  told,  but  we  saw  no  signs 
in  the  school-rooms.  The  pupils  and  teachers  wrote  and 
used  the  two-hand  manual  alphabet.  When  I  say  I 
saw  no  sifj;iis,  I  mean  I  saw  no  lessons  taught  by  signs. 
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The  teachers  beckoned  to  the  pupils,  and  the  pupils  used 
a  few  gestures, — natural  ones,  I  think,  for  I  understood 
them, — but  no  more  than  I  have  seen  in  a  hearing  school. 
The  written  language  and  the  spelled  language  (which  the 
teachers  interpreted)  were  very  good  in  some  cases,  in  others 
poor.  The  pupils  seemed  older  for  their  grades  than  in 
the  other  department.  We  asked  the  pupils  some  ques- 
tions (through  the  teacher)  and  received  intelligent  an- 
swers. I  wrote  on  the  black-board  and  so  carried  on  a 
little  conversation  with  one  of  the  boys  who  seemed 
bright  and  well  informed. 

All  the  teachers  talked  with  us  a  good  deal  about 
methods,  etc.  The  teachers  of  the  manual  department 
seemed,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  consider  pure  oral 
teaching  impracticable  for  a  certain  proportion  of  deaf 
pupils.  The  teachers  of  the  pure  oral  department,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  consider  pure  oral  methods  best 
for  all  pupils. 

These  opinions  were  expressed  casually,  in  conversation, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  have  received  a  wrong 
impression,  although  the  lady  who  was  my  companion 
shares  that  impression. 

We  inscribed  our  names  on  the  \'isitors*  book  and  went 
our  way  down  the  narrow  old-world  High  street  of  Mar- 
gate, feeling  that  our  morning  had  been  well  spent. 

Two  weeks  later  we  were  in  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris 
one  day,  when  lunch-time  found  us  near  Foyot's  restaurant. 
That  is  the  place  which  students  patronize  on  allowance 
day,  but  at  no  other  time.  We  went  in,  seven  of  us — four 
children  and  three  "grown-ups."  Ladies  and  children 
are  not  usual  there,  evidently,  for  we  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  The  youngest  member  of  the  party, 
aged  seven,  who  is  congenitally  deaf,  was  in  high  spirits 
and  talked  so  incessantly  concerning  the  things  he  had 
seen  and  the  things  he  wanted  to  eat  that  repression 
became  absolutely  necessary.     One  by  one  the  patrons  of 
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the  place  dropped  away  until  only  two  gentlemen,  both 
(iecove^  remained.  They  had  been  looking  at  our  little  boy 
and  at  us  very  intently  ever  since  our  entrance,  and  at  last 
one  of  them  spoke,  and,  addressing  the  gentleman  of  the 
party,  asked,  with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was 
taking,  if  the  child  was  deaf.  On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said  that  he  could  hardly  believe  it.  He 
had  suspected  it  because  we  all  looked  at  the  boy  when 
we  talked,  and  then  when  he  had  observed  the  freedom 
with  which  we  talked  and  the  freedom  with  which  the 
little  one  answered  us  he  became  doubtful,  and  finally 
resolved  to  ask.  The  peculiarity  of  the  child's  speech 
would  have  betrayed  the  fact  of  his  deafness  to  an  English- 
speaking  person,  but  this  gentleman  spoke  no  English. 

Our  new  friend  proceeded  to  tell  us  who  he  was. 
He  was  M.  Debax,  the  official  head  of  the  "  Institution 
Nationale  des  Sourds-Muets,"  and  he  gave  us  a  very 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  Institution  and  to  bring  the 
little  boy  with  us. 

We  availed  ourselves  of  the  invitation  a  few  days  later 
and  spent  a  long  morning  in  the  Institution.  All  the  in- 
structors whom  we  met  were  men.  Not  one  of  them 
would  own  to  a  knowledge  of  English,  although  most  of 
them  seemed  to  understand  it.  We  got  on  very  well 
though,  they  speaking  French  and  we  English.  We 
fancied  that  their  habit  of  speaking  distinctly  to  their 
pupils  aided  us  greatly.  The  gentleman  of  our  party, 
moreover,  had  lived  in  Paris  many  years,  and  when  any 
one  of  us  experienced  a  difficulty  he  came  to  our  rescue. 

The  walls  of  the  reception-rooms  were  covered  with 
paintings  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Abbe 
de  rEp«^e.  One  showed  him  teaching  his  first  pupils, 
and  auother  presenting  two  of  his  pupils  to  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  It  seemed  strange  to  us  that,  in  a 
school  whore  so  much  honor  was  paid  to  the  man,  there 
should  be  not  one  class  taught  by  the  method  which  in 
America  we  alwaj  s  associate  with  his  name. 
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We  «pent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  going  over  the  build- 
ing. I  have  always  heard  it  described  as  a  gloom}^  dingy 
place,  but  on  that  beautiful  July  morning,  with  the  sun 
pouring  down  into  its  courtyards,  the  roses  blossoming 
in  its  gardens,  and  the  wind  rustling  the  leaves  of  its 
famous  old  tree  which  tourists  come  miles  to  see,  there 
was  nothing  of  gloom  or  dinginess  visible.  In  the  art 
gallery  we  found  a  picture  of  Helen  Keller  in  a  place  of 
honor.  As  we  went  from  room  to  room  M.  Debax,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  who  were  introduced  to  us,  told  us 
a  good  deal  concerning  the  school,  its  methods  and  its 
rules.     At  last  we  were  taken  into  the  class-rooms. 

We  visited  the  highest  class  in  the  Institution  first, 
composed  of  a  few  young  men — five  or  six,  I  think.  One 
of  the  instructors  conducted  a  conversation  concerning 
historical  and  geographical  subjects.  The  voices  were 
good.  Concerning  what  they  said  I  can  say  nothing  of 
my  own  knowledge  ;  I  confess  I  understood  too  little  to 
judge  either  of  grammatical  construction  or  accuracy  of 
statement. 

The  French-speaking  member  of  our  party,  who  is  not 
and  never  was  a  teacher,  and  who  judged  them  from  a 
business  man's  point  of  view,  said  that  their  language 
was  good  and  that  the  knowledge  they  displayed  of 
French  history  and  geography  was  remarkable.  A  resi- 
dence of  fifteen  years  in  Paris,  embracing  the  period  of 
the  siege,  made  him  a  competent  judge.  The  instructors 
frequently  interrupted  the  recitations  with  questions,  and 
I  think  our  own  friend  did  so  as  well. 

AVe  passed  on  after  that  from  grade  to  grade.  We 
found  boys  who  were  bright  and  boys  who  were  dull,  and 
we  talked  to  them  as  well  as  we  were  able.  Thev  under- 
stood  our  French-speaking  man  very  well.  They  had 
difficulty  with  me — difficulty  which  seemed  to  arise  prin- 
cipally from  my  inability  to  tuioyer,  I  succeeded  in  re- 
membering my  second  person  singular  after  a  time  and 
then  we  got  on  very  well.     We  heard  but  few  poor  voices 
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We  saw  specimens  of  written  work.  The  handwriting 
was  exceedingly  good  and  the  language  showed  the 
various  degrees  of  excellence  and  lack  of  it  which  papers 
from  any  school  show. 

At  half  past  eleven  the  pupils  filed  down  stairs  for  de- 
jeune7\  Until  that  time  they  had  had  nothing  but  a  roll 
and  a  cup  of  coflfee.  We  watched  the  whole  school  march- 
ing by  us.  We  saw  some  signs — natural  ones,  I  think.  I 
know  that  I  understood  that  we  had  come  from  far  away ; 
that  I  was  short,  and  the  other  lady  tall ;  that  our  little 
boy  was  deaf,  but  that  he  could  talk,  and  that  his  sister 
was  not  deaf.  We  saw  also  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  com- 
munication by  speech — whispering,  in  fact — and  a  great 
many  shrugs  and  expressive  gestures  such  as  I  had  noticed 
in  the  hearing  children  in  the  streets. 

We  visited  the  workshops  after  that.  I  have  a  con- 
fused memory  of  kitchen  chairs  and  tables  and  various 
articles,  which,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  looked  exactly  like 
all  other  such  things  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I  think  there 
was  a  shoe-shop  and  a  printing  office ;  in  fact,  I  am  very 
sure,  because  when  I  assured  M.  Debax  that  we  had  a 
printing  office  in  our  own  school  and  that  shoe-making 
was  very  thoroughly  taught  at  Hartford  he  seemed  greatly 
surprised.  We  saw  some  very  good  wood-carving — chairs, 
like  cathedral  chairs,  elaborately  shaped  and  ornamented, 
and  other  articles  profusely  decorated  with  carving. 

We  departed,  at  last,  in  a  shower  of  flowers  and  compli- 
ments. 

All  the  teachers  whom  we  saw  were  men.  I  think,  but 
am  not  certain,  that  no  women  were  employed. 

M.  Debax  told  us  that  only  the  children  of  working- 
people  were  taught  in  the  Institution.  Families  of  the 
middle  or  upper  classes  invariably  secured  private  instruc- 
tion for  their  deaf  children.  I  will  add  here  some  facts 
about  the  course  of  study  which  wci  gathered  from  the  in- 
structors and  from  some  documents  which  they  gave  us. 
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The  course  of  study  covera  a  period  of  eight  years. 
The  instruction  is  pure  oral,  neither  signs  nor  the  manual 
alphabet  being  used.  The  youngest  pupils  we  saw  were 
about  eight,  I  should  think,  and  the  oldest  twenty  or  there- 
abouts. 

During  the  first  year  a  period,  differing  according  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  class,  is  spent  in  sense-perception  work, 
imitation  of  bodily  movements,  imitation  of  facial  move- 
ments, imitation  of  movements  ^nd  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs,  lip-reading  exercises  and  breathing  exercises ; 
another  period  is  spent  upon  definite  preliminary  voice- 
training  work  and  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  where  it  exists. 

The  teaching  of  articulation  proper  then  begins,  and 
proceeds  very  carefully  from  the  emission  of  simple  vowel 
sounds,  through  exercises  containing  words  of  one,  two, 
and  three  syllables,  the  consonant  combinations,  etc.  The 
pupils  are  taught  to  say  these  combinations,  to  recognize 
them  upon  the  lips  of  teacher  or  class-mate,  to  write  them 
and  to  read  them. 

The  language  work  of  the  first  year  includes  short 
easy  words,  simple  sentences  expressing  the  needs  of  the 
pupil,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  more  difficult  words  (nouns) 
selected  from  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  prepared 
for  the  course  of  study,  and  the  use  of  the  singular  article 
(definite),  with  such  words  as  are  perfectly  pronounced  by 
the  pupils. 

The  pupils  are  also  taught  the  first  year  to  recognize 
and  pronounce  numbers  to  ten,  to  write  everything  they 
say,  some  elementary  drawing,  and  gymnastics. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
work  of  each  of  the  eight  years,  and  so  I  shall  omit  the 
interveuiug  years  and  give  a  synopsis  of  the  work  of  the 
eighth  and  last  year. 

The  articulation,  besides  the  correction  of  defects,  etc., 
includes  special  atttjntion  to  making  the  pupils  understand 
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what  is  said  in  an  absolutely  normal,  ordinary  manner. 
A  general  review  of  verbs  in  all  their  parts  is  undertaken. 
Reading  aloud,  with  explanation  and  conversation  con- 
cerning the  subject-matter  ;  written  reproduction  of  matter 
which  has  been  previously  read  or  seen  upon  the  lips ; 
the  development  of  a  topic  in  narrative,  descriptive  or 
letter  form  ;  business  and  social  forms ;  reproduction  of 
a  real  conversation,  or  production  of  an  imaginary  one ; 
comparison  of  objects,  places,  facts,  people,  and  character ; 
explanations  of  maxims  and  proverbs ;  questioning  con- 
cerning reading  done  out  of  school-hours,  all  receive  at- 
tention as  a  part  of  the  language  work  during  the  last 
year  of  school. 

Conversations  upon  definite  topics  are  held,  such  sub- 
jects as  "Nature,'*  "Society  and  Social  Relations,"  "Man 
and  his  Needs,"  etc.,  being  considered. 

Instruction  concerning  noted  inventors  and  discoverers 
and  celebrated  Frenchmen  is  given. 

Some  fundamental  ideas  of  natural  history,  physics, 
and  hygiene  are  imparted. 

In  arithmetic,  problems  involving  practice  in  the  metric 
system  and  in  the  computation  of  interest,  household  ac- 
counts, specifications  for  contracts,  invoices  and  bills,  are 
all  taught  or  reviewed,  together  with  some  practical 
geometry  which  corresponds  to  what  is  usually  called  men- 
suration in  American  schools. 

Tlie  teaching  of  geograpli}'  is  begun  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  course,  and,  consequently,  the  synoi)sis  which  follows 
represents  the  third  year's  work  in  that  study. 

Mathematical  geography  is  taught  in  the  eighth  year,  and 
after  that  the  whole  strengtli  of  the  teaching  is  concen- 
trated upon  France,  political  and  administrative.  I  think 
the  study  wliicli  wv.  iiamt^  ("ivil  Government  more  nearly 
corrcsj>on(ls  to  this  work  than  anything  we  tt^ach  as  ge- 
o«'raphv.  L'l  ('onumnn,  l>  ( '(//Uiutj  /'Ar/'o/idtsjuct/icntj  le 
iJ/'piirfrnu  nt,  P l\Oit,  are  all  iMjiisidered,  with  their  legisla- 
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tive  and  executive  bodies,  officials,  etc.,  with  the  duties  of 
each,  and  in  fact  every  detail  which  we  teach  as  a  part  of 
Civil  Government. 

The  history  taught  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  course  in- 
cludes the  history  of  France  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  day.  History  is  only  taught 
during  two  years  of  the  course,  and  only  French  history, 
or  rather  the  history  of  the  region  now  included  in  France, 
is  considered. 

Another  study  is  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
eighth  year — "  Droit  Usuel."  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
no  definite  branch  of  studv  in  Massachusetts  schools,  for 
the  hearing  or  the  deaf,  which  exactly  corresponds  to  it. 
It  includes  instruction  concerning  civil  rights  and  civil 
duties,  laws  of  inheritance,  necessary  legal  formalities  in 
regard  to  birth,  marriage,  and  death  ;  laws  relating  to  rent- 
ing and  leaving  tenements,  buying  and  selling,  domestic 
service,  various  kinds  of  labor,  legal  documents,  insurance, 
taxes,  and  pensions ;  also  instruction  as  to  the  punishment 
for  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Religious  instruction  (naturally  Roman  Catholic),  draw- 
ing, and  gymnastics  also  have  place  in  the  work  of  the 
eighth  year. 

From  this  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  Insti- 
tution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effort  is  pre-eminently  to 
make  intelligent  citizens  of  the  pupils  intrusted  to  its  care. 
How  far  the  effort  is  successful,  only  an  examination  into 
the  after  history  of  graduates  could  show.  The  course  of 
study,  as  roughly  indicated  above,  was  approved  in  1889 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

MABEL  ELLERY  ADAMS, 
Instruct4)r  in  t/ie  Horace  Mann  School^  liostony  Maim. 


AN  INQUIEY  CONCERNIXG  THE   RESULTS   OF 
MARRIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA.* 

Chapi'er  V. 

Consanguineous  Marriages  of  the  Deaf. 

When  pupils  are  admitted  to  Americau  schools  for  the 
deaf  the  question  is  usually  asked  whether  their  parents 
were  related  by  blood,  and  from  the  replies  to  this  ques- 
tion statistics  have  been  collated  showing  a  considerable 
percentage  of  deaf  children  born  from  consanguineous 
marriages  in  general  ;t  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  at- 
tempt has  hitherto  been  made  to  ascertain  the  results  of 
consanguineous  marriages  of  deaf  persons.  Indeed,  the 
probable  results  of  such  marriages  have  scarcely  been 
considered,  except  briefly  by  Dr.  Bell  in  an  Appendix  to 
an  Address  on  the  subject  of  Marriage,  delivered  before 
the  students  of  Gallaudet  College  a  few  years  ago.  In 
that  connection  Dr.  Bell  made  the  following  statement  of 
the  results  which  in  his  opinion  would  be  liable  to  follow 
consanguineous  marriages  of  deaf  persons : 

"  1.  A  deaf  person,  not  born  deaf,  who  has  no  deaf  rela- 
tives, *  *  *  will  probably  not  increase  his  liability 
to  have  deaf  offspring  by  marrying  a  blood  relative. 

*'  2.  A  deaf  person,  born  deaf,  who  has  no  deaf  rela- 
tives, *  -^  *  will  probably  increase  his  liability  to 
have  deaf  offspring  by  marrying  a  blood  relative. 

"  3.  A  deaf  person,  whetlier  born  deaf  or  not,  who  has 
deaf  relatives,  *  ^  *  will  probably  increase  his  lia- 
bility to  have  deaf  offsi)ring  by  marrying  a  blood  relative, 
especially  if  that  relative  should  lia[)i)en  to  be  on  the  deaf 

♦  (Joutinuetl  from  th«»  September  iinniber  of  the  Aiinnltt,  [)aj^»*  \V^\). 
-»"  Se<'  **  Sclniol  Stati.stira  of  the  Deaf,"  in  *'  Proceediugs  of  the  World's 
CongreHS  of  IiiKtructtors  of  the  Donf,"  Washiugton,  IH'.KJ,  p.  27<>. 
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side  of  the  family.  For  example  :  If  his  father  has  deaf 
relatives,  and  his  mother  has  none,  he  will  be  more  likely 
to  have  deaf  offspring  if  he  marries  a  relative  of  his  father 
than  if  he  marries  a  relative  of  his  mother."* 

In  the  present  Inquiry  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
statistics  of  consanguineous  marriages  of  the  deaf,  if  any 
such  marriages  there  were,  by  asking  in  the  record  blanks 
the  questions,  "  Were  the  parties  related  before  marriage  ? 
If  so,  what  relationship  ?  "  Where  the  records  were  filled 
out  by  the  partners  in  marriage  themselves,  or  by  persons 
who  went  directly  to  them  for  information,  these  questions 
were  generally  answered,  but  where,  as  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  they  were  filled  out  from  school  records,  newspaper 
items,  and  other  indirect  sources,  the  questions  were  left 
unanswered.  The  following  table  shows  all  the  marriages 
of  the  deaf,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  deaf,  com- 
prised in  the  records,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of 
them  that  were  reported  as  consanguineous  : 

Table  LXXVI. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf.  i  Number. 


One  or  both  partners  deaf [       4,471 


KePOBTED  as  CON8AN' 
OUINEOU8. 


Number. 
31 


Percent'e. 
0.693 


Probably  the  actual  number  and  percentage  of  consan- 
guineous marriages  of  the  deaf  are  larger  than  shown  in 
the  above  table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  relationships 
between  the  partners  in  marriage  that  were  reported,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  to  the  whole  number  of  consan- 
guineous marriages  : 

*  A.  G  Bell,  '*  Marrijige,  An  Address  to  the  Deaf.  Second  Edition, 
with  nn  Ap|)on<lix  upon  Consanguineous  Marriajies,"  Washington,  1891, 
p.  in. 
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Table  LXXVII. 


GonsangniDeons  marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Partners  first  cousins 

Partners  second  cousins 

Partners  third  cousins 

Partners  cousins  (degree  unspecified) 

Partners  nephew  and  aunt 

Partners  distantly  related 

Total 


Number. 


7 
5 
1 
14 
1 
3 


31 


Percent'e. 


22.581 

16.129 

3.226 

45.161 

3.226 

9.677 


100.000 


Whatever  theory  may  be  hold  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
large  percentage  of  deaf  children  born  from  consanguin- 
eous marriages  in  general — a  subject  that  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  Inquiry, — we  should  expect 
from  the  facts  presented  in  the  last  chapter,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  well-established  laws  of  heredity,  that  con- 
sanguineous marriages  in  which  the  partners,  one  or  both 
of  them,  were  themselves  deaf  would  be  especially  liable 
to  result  in  deaf  offspring  ;  for  the  same  physical  condi- 
tion tending  to  produce  deafness  would  be  likely  to  exist 
in  both  partners  and,  from  the  union  of  "  like  with  like," 
to  be  transmitted  to  their  offspring  with  increased  inten- 
sity. We  should  also  expect  the  liability  to  deaf  offspring 
to  be  greatest  in  the  consanguineous  marriages  of  the 
cougenitally  deaf  and  of  those  having  other  deaf  relatives 
besides  the  other  partner  in  marriage. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  the  consanguineous  mar- 
riages of  the  deaf  and  of  the  marriages  not  consanguineous, 
I  shall  pursue  the  same  method  as  in  the  previous  chapters, 
first  regarding  the  marriages  of  a  year's  standing  or  longer, 
of  which  tlie  results  have  been  reported,  and  ascertaining 
what  number  and  percentage  of  each  class  of  marriage 
resulted  in  deaf  offspring ;  and,  secondly,  regarding  the 
children  born  from  these  marriages,  and  ascertaining  what 
nunil)(>r  and  proportion  of  the  (rhildron  born  from  each 
class  of  marriatje  were  deaf. 
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First,  regardiDg  the  marriages,  and  classifying  them  with 
respect  to  the  consanguinity  of  the  partners  in  marriage, 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  of  each 
class,  of  a  year's  standing  or  longer,  of  which  the  results 
have  been  reported,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of 
them  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  (with  or  without  other 
offspring) : 

Table  LXXVIII. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Partners  conRanguineous 

Partners  not  consanguineous,  or  no 
information  concerning  consanguin- 
ity reported 

Total 


Number 
of 
marriages. 


3,078 


MaBBIAOES  BESUIiTINO 
IN  DEAF  OFFBPBINO. 


Number. 


300 


Peroent*e. 


45.161 


9.386 


9.746 


Regarding  next  the  children  born  from  these  marriages, 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  born  from  marriages 
reported  as  consanguineous,  the  number  born  from  mar- 
riages not  so  reported,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of 
deaf  children  born  from  the  marriages  of  each  class  : 

Table  LXXIX. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Partners  consanguineous , 

Partners  not  consanguineous,  or  no 
informal  ion  concerning  consanguin- 
ity reported 

Total 


Number 

of 
children. 


100 


Deaf  childben. 


Number. 


30 


6,682 


6,782 


558 


588 


Percent'e. 


30.000 


8.351 
8.670 


Though  the  number  of  consanguineous  marriages  re- 
ported is  small,  it  is,  I  tliiiik,  large  enough  to  give  impor- 
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tance  to  the  results.  It  appears  from  Table  LXXVIII 
that  the  percentage  of  marriages  reported  as  consanguineous 
that  resulted  in  deaf  oflFspring  is  nearly  five  times  as  great 
as  that  of  marriages  not  so  reported  ;  and  it  appears  from 
Table  LXXIX  that  the  percentage  of  deaf  children  bom 
from  marriages  reported  as  consanguineous  is  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  from  marriages  not  so  reported.  We 
conclude  that  consanguineous  marriages,  one  or  both  of 
the  partners  being  deaf,  are  very  liable  to  result  in  deaf 
oflFspring. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  classes  into  which  the 
consanguineous  marriages  reported  maj'  be  divided,  though 
we  must  remember  that  where  the  totals  are  so  small  the 
results  obtained  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  following  table  shows  the  several  classes  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  partners,  the  number  and  percentage 
of  marriages  of  each  class  resulting  in  deaf  oflTspring,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children  born  there- 
from : 


Tabt.k  LXXX. 

Consanguineous  marriages  of  the  deaf. 

Number 

of 
marriages. 

MaBBIAOBS  BE8ULTINO 
IN  DEAF  0FF8PBINO. 

Number. 

\ 

1 
3 
1 
2 

14 

Percent*e. 

Partners  first  cousins 

7 

• 

57.143 

Partners  second  cousins 

5 
1 

60.000 

Partners  third  cousins 

100.000 

Partners  cousins  (degree  unspecified). 

Partners  nephew  and  aunt 

Partners  distantly  related 

14 
1 
3 

21.429 

100.000 

66.666 

Total 

31 

45.161 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaf  children 
born  from  the  marriages  of  each  class  and  the  number 
and  ptircontage  of  them  that  were  deaf : 
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Table  LXXXI. 


Number         Deaf  childben. 
0onHau({uintH>u8  marrin^es  of  the  d^af.  of 


children. 


Number.  .  Percent'e. 


7 

1   26.923 

10 

•   40.000 

1 

!  100.000 

7 

19.444 

3 

75.000 

2 

25.000 

Partners  first  oousius 26 

Partuora  second  cousins. 25 

Partm^rs  thinl  cousins 1 

Partners  oouains  ^^dei»ree  unreported^.  36 

Partners  nr'phew  and  aunt 4 

Partners  distantly  related 8 

Total 100  30  30.000 

Tho  number  of  oousanguineoiis  marriiiges  of  each  class 
of  rolationship,  as  shown  in  Tables  LXXX  and  LXXXI, 
is  toi>  small  to  enable  us  to  form  oonelusions  as  to  their 
eoun^amtive  n^sults,  but  the  large  percentage  of  marriages 
rt^sulting  in  deaf  oftspring.  and  of  deaf  children  born  there- 
from, in  every  one  of  the  classes,  indicates  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous  for  deaf  persons  to  marrv  their  blooil  relatives,  no 
matter  what  the  chai'acter  or  degree  of  the  relationship. 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  both 
of  the  partners  wert^  vleaf.  those  in  which  one  of  the  part- 
nei-s  was  deaf  anvl  the  other  a  hearing  person,  and  the 
number  and  percentage  of  marriages  of  each  class  resulting 
in  deaf  ot^^^priug  : 

VkSLr  LXXXII 


rx  DE.vr  owr^mm-y. 


tv^:Ii  v.iri'j^r^  wiif    li  .>  4I.•?^■•) 

tvrttfJ  »arrca«:rc  .l«a:  ,T  "-i-iir-2*£.    .  ..  I 


IVeil J!  U  iS.l'^l 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  marriages  of  each  class  : 

Table  LXXXIII. 


Consanguineous  marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Both  partners  deaf | 

One  partner  deaf  ;  the  other  hearing . 
One   partner   deaf;    the  other  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing 

Total 


Number 

of 
children. 


31 
67 


Deaf  children. 
Number.     Percent*e. 


10 
20 


32.258 
29.851 


100 


30 


30.000 


It  appeai-s  from  Tables  LXXXII  and  LXXXIII  that 
the  liability  to  deaf  ofifspiing  is  about  the  same  in  consan- 
guineous marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf 
and  the  other  a  hearing  person,  as  in  those  in  which  both 
of  the  partners  are  deaf.  The  percentage  of  marriages 
resulting  in  deaf  offspring  is  somewhat  larger  in  the  for- 
mer class,  and  the  percentage  of  deaf  children  born  there- 
from is  slightly  larger  in  the  latter  class.  However,  the 
totals  of  the  two  classes  are  too  small  to  yield  conclusive 
results. 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  the 
partners,  one  or  both  of  them,  were  congenitally  deaf, 
those  in  which  neither  of  the  partners  was  congenitally 
deaf,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  marriages  of  each 
class  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  : 

Table  LXXXIV. 


I    Number 

Consanguineous  ni>irria«j^eH  of  the  deaf.  of 

marriages,    xt       x 

°         Number. 


MaRKIA(»K8  ri-isultino 
IN  deaf  offspring. 


One  or  both  partners  congenitally  deaf 
Neither  partner  congenitally  deaf 


17 
14 


7 
7 


Tercent'e. 


41.176 
50.000 


Total 


M 


14 


45.101 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  marriages  of  each  class  : 


Table  LXXXV. 

Consanguineous  marriages  of  the  deaf. 

Number 

of 
children. 

Deaf  CHiLDBXir. 
Number.    Percent'e. 

One  or  both  partners  congenitally  deaf 
Neither  partner  congenitally  deaf 

Total 

64 
36 

16 
14 

1 

25.000 
38.889 

100 

30 

30.000 

It  appears  from  Tables  LXXXIV  and  LXXXV  that 
consangumeous  marriages  of  the  deaf  are  more  liable  to 
result  in  deaf  offspring  where  neither  of  the  partners  is 
congenitally  deaf  than  where  congenital  deafness  exists  in 
one  or  both  of  the  partners.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to 
what  we  should  expect,  judging  from  the  results  of  the 
marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf  in  general  as  shown  in 
Chapter  III.  The  totals,  however,  of  the  two  classes  of 
consanguineous  marriages  under  consideration  are  so 
small  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  their  percent- 
ages is  not  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  The  only  con- 
clusion we  can  draw  is  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  deaf 
person,  whether  congenitally  or  adventitiously  deaf,  to 
marry  a  blood  relative. 

The  following  table  shows  the  marriages  in  which  one 
or  both  of  the  partners  had  other  deaf  relatives  besides 
the  other  partner,  those  in  which  neither  of  the  partners 
had  other  deaf  relatives  (not  including  descendants),  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring : 
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Table  LXXXVI. 


GoDsanguineoas  marriages  of  the  deaf. 


One  or  both  partners  had  other  deaf 
relatives  besides  the  other  partner... 

Neither  partner  had  other  deuf  rela- 
tives besides  the  other  partner 


Total 


MARBIACiKS  BE8ULTINO 
IN  DEAF  OFFSPBINO. 


Nnmber 

of         ^ 

marriages.:  jj^j^^ber.  i  Percent'e. 


23 


11 


31 


47.826 
37.500 


U 


45.161 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children,  and 
the  number  and  percentage  of  deaf  children,  born  from 
the  marriages  of  each  class  : 

Table  LXXXVII. 


Consanguineous  marriages  of  the  deaf. 


One  or  both  partners  had  other  deaf 
relatives  besides  the  other  partner... 

Neither  partner  had  other  deaf  rela- 
tives besides  the  other  partner 


Number 

of 
children. 


78 
22 


Total 


100 


Deaf  children. 
Number.    Percent'e. 

I 
22         ,     28.205 

8  36.364 

30  30.000 


It  appears  from  Table  LXXXVI  that  in  consanguineous 
marriages  of  the  deaf  the  percentage  of  marriages  result- 
ing in  deaf  offspring  is  larger  where  one  or  both  of  the 
partners  in  marriage  had  other  deaf  relatives  besides  the 
other  partner  than  where  neither  of  the  partners  had  other 
deaf  relatives  besides  the  other  partner.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  judging  from  the  results  of  the  marriages  of  the 
deaf  in  general  who  have  deaf  relatives,  as  shown  in  Chap- 
ter IV,  but  the  difference  in  the  two  percentages  is  not  as 
great  as  might  have  been  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
contrary  to  expectation,  Table  LXXXVII  shows  a  larger 
percentage  of  deaf  children   l)orn  from  marriages  where 
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neither  of  the  partners  had  other  deaf  relatives  besides 
the  other  partner.  While  the  totals  of  the  two  classes, 
especially  of  the  latter  class,  are  too  small  to  render  the 
results  of  the  comparison  conclusive,  they  indicate  unmis- 
takably that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  deaf  person  to  marry  a 
blood  relative,  whether  there  are  other  deaf  relatives  in 
the  family  or  not. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  consan- 
guineous marriages,  as  shown  in  Tables  LXXVIII  to 
LXXXVII,  is  that  under  all  circumstances  it  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  for  a  deaf  person  to  marry  a  blood  rela- 
tive, no  matter  whether  the  relative  is  deaf  or  hearing, 
nor  whether  the  deafness  of  either  or  both  or  neither  of 
the  partners  is  congenital,  nor  whether  either  or  both  or 
neither  have  other  deaf  relatives  besides  the  other  partner. 

Let  us  now  return,  once  more,  to  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion which  has  been  constantly  recurring  in  the  course  of 
this  Inquiry,  and  for  which,  in  Chapter  IV,  we  found  but 
a  partial  solution  :  Why  is  the  percentage  of  marriages 
resulting  in  deaf  offspring,  and  of  deaf  children  born 
therefrom,  larger  in  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners 
was  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person  than  in  those  in 
which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  ? 

If  we  turn  back  to  Table  LXXXII  we  shall  see  that  in 
one  respect  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  with  all  the 
previous  tables  dealing  with  marriages  in  which  one  of 
the  partners  was  a  hearing  person.  In  all  the  previous 
tables  the  marriages  of  this  class,  as  compared  with  those 
in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf,  are  few  in  num- 
ber, but  in  this  table  of  consanguineous  marriages  they 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  marriages  reported.  A  com- 
parative table  will  illustrate  this  difference. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  re- 
ported in  the  records  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were 
deaf,  the  number  in  which  one  of  them  was  deaf  and  the 
other  a  hearing  person,  and  the  number  and  percentage 
of  consanguineous  marriages  reported  in  each  class : 
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Table  LXXXVIII. 


MAiriages  of  the  deaf. 


Both  partners  deaf 

One  partner  deaf ;  the  other  hearing. . 
One   partner   deaf ;  the   other  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing 

Total 


GONSANGUINEOUB 
MABBIAOES. 


Number 

of  

^    ■    Number.     Percent'e. 


3,242 
894 

335 


12 
18 


0.370 
2.013 

0.298 


4,471 


31 


0.693 


As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
sanguineous marriages  are  not  fully  reported  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  intentional 
suppression  of  the  facts,  or  that  the  consanguineous  mar- 
riages are  more  fully  reported  where  one  of  the  partners 
was  a  hearing  person  than  where  both  of  them  were  deaf. 

I  have  no  explanation  to  ofifer  of  the  remarkable  con- 
trast in  percentages  shown  in  Table  LXXXVIII  ;  but  I 
think  wo  may  derive  an  explanation  from  it,  to  supplement 
and  complete  the  partial  explanation  already  given,  of  the 
large  proportion  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring, 
and  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom,  in  marriages  in  which 
one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  present  chapter  that  consan- 
guineous marriages  of  tlie  deaf,  one  or  both  of  the  partners 
being  deaf,  are  far  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring 
than  ordinary  marriages  of  the  deaf.  It  appears  from  Table 
LXXXVIII  that  the  percentage  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages is  nearly  six  times  as  large  among  the  marriages 
in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person  as 
among  those  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf. 
Do  not  these  two  facts,  taken  to^^ether,  explain,  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  least,  the  largo  proi^ortion  oi  mar- 
riages resulting  in  di^af  children,  and  of  deaf  cliiidron 
born  therefrom,  where  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hear- 
ing  person  ?     True,    the    number    of    marriages    of   this 
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class  reported  as  consanguineous,  that  resulted  in  deaf  off- 
spring, as  shown  in  Table  LXXXII,  is  only  9  ;  but  these 
9  marriages  constitute  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  75  mar- 
riages in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person 
that  resulted  in  deaf  offspring,*  and  the  20  deaf  children 
who,  as  was  shown  in  Table  LXXXIII,  were  born  from 
consanguineous  marriages  of  this  class  constitute  13.2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  151  deaf  children  born  from  marriages 
in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person. t  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  220  marriages  resulting 
in  deaf  offspring  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf,* 
we  find  that  only  5,  or  2.3  per  cent.,  of  them  are  reported 
as  consanguineous,  and  that  the  10  deaf  children  born  from 
these  consanguineous  marriages  constitute  only  2.3  per 
cent,  of  tlie  total  429  deaf  children  born  from  marriages 
of  that  class.t  Moreover,  there  are  55,  or  73.3  per  cent., 
of  the  75  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  a 
hearing  person  that  resulted  in  deaf  offspring,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  question  whether  the  partners  were 
related  before  marriage  is  not  answered  in  the  marriage 
records  ;  if,  as  seems  not  improbable,  some  of  these  mar- 
riages were  also  consanguineous,  still  other  cases  of  deaf 
offsi)ring  are  accounted  for.  On  the  whole,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  large  proportion  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages among  the  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners 
was  a  hearing  person  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  perhaps 
the  principal  reason,  that  in  marriages  of  this  class  the 
percentage  resulting  in  deaf  offspring,  and  the  percentage 
of  deaf  children  born,  are  so  large. 

To  the  advice  to  be  given  the  deaf  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  must  be  added,  with  especial  emphasis,  the  ad- 
vice under  no  circumstances  whatever  to  marry  persons 
who  are  related  to  them  in  any  degree  of  eonsanguinitj'. 

E.  A.  F. 

[to    he   (X)NTINUEI).  j 

♦  See  Table  X.  f  See  Table  XI. 


PARAGRAPHS.— Ill* 

Maps, — Geographies  are  often  very  misleading  with  re- 
gard to  the  relative  size  of  States,  nor  is  it  any  wonder 
that  children  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  ^H)ur 
State's  the  biggest,"  the  State  in  which  the  book  is  pub- 
lished frequently  occupying  a  more  enlarged  space  than 
that  given  to  other  States.  The  State,  also,  upon  which 
the  lesson  is  given  is  drawn  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
usually  occupies  an  entire  page.  To  be  sure,  the  United 
States  map  will  rectify  any  mistaken  ideas,  but  that  may 
not  always  be  at  hand,  and  the  wall-map  takes  too  much 
of  our  precious  wall-space,  so  we  are  driven  to  seek  some 
other  ever-present  remedy.  Try  this  one.  Take  a  rail- 
road folder  of  some  "  Overland  Route "  (I  am  not  an 
agent  for  the  company  or  I  could  tell  of  a  splendid  one) 
and  paste  it  on  heavy  cotton  cloth.  Shrink  your  cloth 
first,  or  you  will  have  as  many  wrinkles  as  rivers,  and 
then  tack  it  to  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  so  it  may  be  hung 
up.  These  same  folders  have  also  tables  of  distances  be- 
tween given  points,  which  are  handy  for  reference. 


Mispronunciation. — {a)  Wrong  division  of  ivo7'd8, — Ar- 
ticulation pu])ils  often  fail  to  be  understood,  or  have  their 
speech  condemned — though  both  volume  hnd  tone  of 
voice  may  be  correct — when  the  error  is  simply  mispro- 
nunciation Should  one  hearing  person  ask  another, 
"When  did  you  buy  your  bik-e-klee?"  I  fancy  the  one 
addressed  would  be  at  a  loss  for  comprehension,  though 
he  would  scarcely  say  it  was  because  the  speaker's  voice 
was  poor ;  3'et  this  was  the  pronunciation  given  to  the 
word  hivyrlit  when  first  attempted  by  a  little  chap. 
''  13-i-c"  was  />»//',  **y  "  \\i*  judged  would  have  the  e  sound, 

*  CoiitinucMl  from  tin*  April  miinber  of  the  Amiahty  pnj^e  189. 
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and  of  course  "  c-l-e  "  was  klee ;  what  else  could  it  be  ? 

That  letter  c  often  proves  a  hidden  rock,  and  brings  the 

craft  to  wreck   when   all  seems  fair  sailing.     There  are 

several   neat  little  rules  for  its  pronunciation,  we  know, 

but  do  they  ever  fit  the  case  in  hand?     If  it  precedes 

certain  letters,  it  is  so  and  so ;  but  if  it  follows  after,  what 

then  ?     It  may  make  but  little  difference,  if  the  child  is 

talking  about  chickens,  whether  they  are  in  the  coop  or 

k 

in  the  coop  (soup),  but  there  is  a  wider  divergence  between 

s 

city  and  city.  For  months  a  youth  sought  to  overcome 
k  s 

his  habit  of  speaking,  as  his  sight  showed  him  and  as  his 
lingers  spelled,  the  word  "  eyes "  as  "  e-yes."*  On  the 
other  hand,  instead  of,  as  in  this  case,  dividing  a  mono- 
syllable, we  have  often  found  manual  spelling  resulting  in 
an  effort  to  pronounce  half  a  dozen  syllables  as  one. 
Then,  again,  pupils  never  seeing  words  syllabified  in 
books,  in  writing,  or  on  the  fingers,  occasionally  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  each  group  of  sounds  a  separate 
word  when  seen  on  the  lips. 

(/;»)  ^\rong  sound  of  Utters. — Hearing  people  frequently 
fail  to  realize,  although  they  may  well  know,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  English  pronunciation.  Imagine  a  foreigner 
attacking  a  sentence  containing  as  many  variations  in  the 
sound  of  a  certain  letter  as  does  the  following,  which,  to 
make  more  emphatic,  I  have  written  on  the  blackboard 
thus  : 

Oh  !  Oh  ! !  Oh  ! ! ! 
^>nly  6>ne  bc^y  gr>t  off  on  time. 

Look  at  all  the  o's  and  then  say  them.  Take  notice  that, 
even  in  the  three  instances  where  it  is  followed  by  the  same 


♦  The  ))upil8  of  tho  Minnesota  Scliool,  of  whi<;h  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes  wus  long 
the  loved  and  honored  superintendent,  nuuh*  a  happy  pun,  which  would 
searc<'ly  have  oemirred  tt)  hearing  people,  in  the  name  of  their  debating 
society.     They  (udled  it  the  No-yes  Society. — E.  \.  F. 
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letter,  w,  each  has  a  different  sound :  only ;  one  (wun)  ; 
6n.  Diacritical  marks  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary  bnt 
are  seldom  found  outside  of  it. 

In  instances  where  the  noun  and  the  verb  have  the  same 
spelling,  I  have  warned  the  children  that  the  verb  usually 
has  the  consonant  vocalized  as  if  to  give  greater  force  to  the 
word,  viz.,  "  the  use,  to  use  "  ;  "  the  grease,  to  grease  "; 
etc.  This  is  shown  in  the  spelling,  also,  occasionally,  as 
"the  advice,  to  advise  ";  "  the  life,  to  live  ";  the  "breath, 
to  breathe." 

(c)  Wrong  Accent, — Again,  the  misplacing  of  the  accent 
may  mislead  the  hearer.  How  often,  when  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  a  hearing  person,  do  we  misunderstand 
some  prominent  word,  and,  thus  led  astray,  fail  to  make 
any  sense  or  else  get  entirely'  wrong  impressions  of  what 
is  said  to  us.  In  such  instances  we  blame  only  ourselves 
and,  with  murmured  apologies,  ask  for  a  repetition.  But 
when,  under  similar  circumstances,  we  misunderstand  our 
deaf  friend,  we  are  too  apt  to  lay  the  stress  on  his  "  mis- 
taken speech  "  rather  than  on  our  mistaken  hearing.  I 
subjoin  a  few  of  the  words  which,  if  incorrectly  accented, 
will  be  as  disastrous  in  the  result,  so  far  as  destination  is 
concerned,  as  an  open  switch  on  a  railroad  track  : 


an  gust, 

au  gnat 

prod  uce 

pro  ducc 

es  sav 

,1 

es  f<ay 

rcc  ord 

re  cord 

prea  ont 

pre  sent 

ref  use 

re  fuse 

reh  (}1 

re  hel 

iiihi  ute 

mi  nutc 

hi  valid 

in  ral  id 

///  fancy 

in  fancy 

On  a  sluiet  of  white  cardboard  I  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing^ gon<u-al  rul(»s  for  pronunciation  and  hung  it  where 
the  eliildren  can  easily  refer  to  it.  I  tind  it  very  useful, 
though  far  from  covering  the  entire  ground  ; 
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In    words   beginninf^  with  vn\  the  w  is  not  spoken 
write,  wrong,  wrestle,  etc. 

In  words  beginning  with  kn,  the  k  is  not  spoken : 
know,  knife,  etc. 

Gn  follows  the  same  rule  :  gnaw,  gnarly. 

In  the  grouj)  alh\  the  I  is  silent :  walk,  talk,  etc. 

In  the  group  ght,  the  g/i  is  usually  silent :  thought, 
light,  etc. 

Gh  in  no  instance  takes  the  sound  of  its  own  letters. 

In  words  ending  with  itih,  the  h  is  silent  :  lamb,  comb, 
etc. 

In  words  ending  with  stle,  the  t  is  silent :  whistle, 
thistle,  etc.  Also  in  words  ending  with  sten  :  listen, 
glisten,  etc. 

In  words  ending  with  inyi,  the  n  is  silent  :  column, 
autumn,  solemn,  etc. 

N(j  in  the  middle  of  a  word  often  equals  ng-g,  as  finger, 
stronger,  etc. 

JSfk  often  equals  ngk^  as  thinking,  which  is  the  same  as 
thingking. 

If  a  word  ends  with  the  letter  a,  that  letter  takes  the 
sound  (almost)  of  ah. 

Verbs  ending  in  the  sound  of  t  or  d  take  an  extra  syl- 
lable when  ed  is  added  ;  other  verbs  do  not :  hunt,  hunted  ; 
whet,  whetted  ;  doubt,  doubted  ;  or,  wish,  wished  (wisht) ; 
talk,  talked  ;  sew,  sewed,  etc. 

If  we  add  e  to  a  monosyllable,  that  letter  is  not  spoken, 
but  it  changes  the  sound  of  the  previous  vowel :  hat,  hate  ; 
not,  note  ;  pin,  pint?,  etc. 

Ti  and  ci  often  have  the  sound  of  *A  :  nation,  gracious, 
patient,  physician. 


Word-defining. — Be  careful  about  your  definitions.  In 
a  previous  artido  I  mentioned  the  dire  results  attending  a 
graphic  description  of  the  word  "  banditti  "  and  the  after 
discovery  that  the  child  was  reading  Longfellow  and  the 
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line  not  understood  was,  "  Do  you  think,  oh  blue-eyed 
banditti  ? "  To  prevent  such  disasters,  insist  on  the 
pupil  giving  you  the  entire  sentence  in  which  occurs  the 
unknown  word.  Neither  advocate  nor  discourage  the  use 
of  the  dictionary.  It  is  often  a  puzzling  task  for  many  of 
the  children  to  tell  which  of  the  half  dozen  meanings 
belonging  to  as  many  classifications  of  a  word  may  be  the 
one  desired.  During  school-hours  it  seems  that  the 
teacher  is  perhaps  the  best  dictionary,  though  even  then 
mistakes  may  occur.  For  words  sui^h  as  wntch  a  teacher 
will  naturally  require  a  sentence  before  defining  it,  in  order 
to  know  whether  a  "  time-keeper  "  or  the  verb  "  to  watch  " 
is  meant ;  but  when  asked, "  What  does  to  provohe  mean  ?  " 
will  without  hesitation  reply,  *'  To  make  angry."  Then 
may  come  the  response,  **  But  the  sentence  said  *  She 
provoked  a  laugh.'"  Or  again,  **  What  does  to  cease 
mean  ?  "  We  reply,  "  To  stop,"  and  in  an  instant  see  our 
folly — "  The  men  ceased  to  tight."  The  men  stopped  to 
tight  ?  Nay  !  they  are  contradictory  rather  than  synony- 
mous terms,  are  they  not  ?  Back  we  wend  to  our  first 
caution — "  Insist  on  a  complete  sentence."  This  insist- 
ence will  also  help  the  child  to  think  more  about  contexts. 
Too  many  deaf-mutes  in  a  formal  reading-lesson  take  a 
sentence  merely  as  so  many  words  to  be  pronounced,  and 
would  be  almost  as  well  satisfied  to  follow  the  Chinese 
fashion  of  reading  in  perpendicular  columns.  Do  you 
take  oxc(iptions  to  the  statement  ?  Try  it  some  time  by 
suddenly  asking  a  child  to  re])eat  a  sentence  he  has  just 
read  aloud  and  note  the  words  he  omits  in  the  repetition. 
Sometimes  vou  will  find  them  to  be  the  verv  words  on 
which  the  whole  sense  hingtjs,  thus  showing  that  all  his 
attention  has  becai  given  to  the  pronunciation.  Try  to 
hav(^  a  bltjiiding  of  the  two — sense  and  speech. 

Anoth(>r  way  I  occasionally  take  for  defining  is  to  give 
the  child  some  othc^r  word,  of  which  he  does  know  the 
meaning  and  which  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
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unknoAvn    word,  and  let  him  try  to  work   out   his   own 
salvation. 


Phraae-defniny, — Phrase-defining  is  even  more  full  of 
pitfalls  for  unwary  feet  than  the  word  definitions  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  I  once  illustrated  the  meaning  of 
"  dashed  to  pieces  "  by  throwing  an  article  forcibly  to  the 
floor  and  allowing  the  class  to  see  it  break  into  tiny  bits. 
Subsequently,  in  a  story  of  a  lion,  the  class  read  that  **  it 
fell  over  a  cliflf  and  was  dashed  to  pieces."  Questioning 
the  children  as  to  what  became  of  the  lion,  I  was  a  little 
astonished  to  have  the  slangy  reply  given,  "  He  was  all 
broke  up." 

There  are  scores  of  phrases  so  natural  to  us  that  we 
forget  that  they  are  quite  unnatural  to  a  logical  deaf-mute, 
for  frequently  the  pupils  are  really  logical  in  their  reason- 
ing at  times  when  we  most  condemn  them  for  what  we  call 
thoughtless  mistakes.  A  child  describing  a  picture  of  a 
hunting  scene  wrote,  "  The  deer  follow  the  dog."  A  mo- 
ment's thought  showed  that  he  had  really  written  it  as  it 
appeared  to  him.  "  The  deer  "  was  written  under  the  deer, 
the  intervening  space  meant  "follow,"  and  "the  dog" 
came  under  the  j)icture  of  that  animal.  I  altered  the  verb 
to  its  passive  form  and  allowed  the  child's  reasoning  to 
remain.     "  The  deer  are  followed  5^  the  dog." 

A  hearing  child  would  think  nothing  of  the  words 
"  Come,  go  with  me,"  but  the  deaf  child  says,  "  Come — 
go — why  ?  "  "  Walk  up  and  down  "  we  say,  with  never  a 
thought  that  to  the  child  ap  means  towards  the  ceiling,  and 
down  the  opposite  direction,  until  the  reply  comes,  "  I  can- 
not." One  of  the  larger  girls  encountered  for  the  first  time, 
the  other  day,  the  phrase  "  arm  in  arm,"  and  asked  its 
meaning.  Slie  could  not  see  how  one  arm  could  be  in 
another  arm.  *'  Near  l)y"  is  anothc^r  extraordinary  state- 
in(?iit.  N(?ar  is  near,  and  by  is  by  ;  the  one  a  little  wa}*  otf, 
the  otlier  close  at  hand.    "  Why  are  both  words  used  ?  "  is 
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the  query.  And  so  the  phrases  keep  multiplying,  and  the 
more  thoughtful  the  pupil  the  more  will  he  be  apt  to 
blunder.  The  same  cautionary  remarks  hold  good  in  re- 
gard to  these  definitions  as  to  those  of  words,  and  the 
same  desire  should  be  felt  to  allow  the  child,  if  possible,  to 
solve  its  problems  for  itself.  An  incident  occurring  a  few 
days  ago  will  illustrate  how  effectual  this  may  be  in  some 
cases.  A  young  girl  said,  "  Please  tell  me  what  this 
means  :  *  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortune.' "  I 
wrote  the  proverb  on  one  of  the  large  slates,  and  under  it 
wrote  this  quotation  from  a  reading-lesson,  about  lazy 
chickens,  of  a  few  days  previous : 

'*  Then  up  spoke  the  mother 

From  the  green  garden  patch  : 
*  If  you  want  any  breakfast, 

Just  come  here  and  ncraich.'*  " 

The  pupil  looked  at  it  awhile  and  then  said,  "  O — h,  I 
understand  it  now ! "  Her  tone  was  half  triumphant  at  the 
thought  that  she  now  comprehended,  and  half  disgusted 
that  she  had  not  understood  it  before. 

One  morning  a  picture  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was 
shown  in  connection  with  a  conversation  on  Armenian  af- 
fairs and  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  being  told  that  he  was 
diiad.  Knowing  the  speaker  to  be  a  thoughtful  boy,  I 
said,  "  Why !  when  did  he  die  ?  '*  The  answer  was,  "  I 
saw  it  in  to-day's  paper."  The  paper  was  found  and  the 
item  hunted  up  and  there  in  large  letters  at  the  head  of  a 
column  were  the  words  printed  thus : 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  Dead 
Broke. 
Tlie  smile  that  comes  upon  the  face  of  a  teacher  at  such 
mistakes   soon   fades   away   and   a  deep  sigh    follows  at 
thought  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  the  deaf  must  en- 
counter on  every  side. 

(^uisthniH  (r ra in 7ii((ti rally  Kj'presaed. — Do  the  smaller 
cliildren  know  liow  to  ask  questions  ?  To  this  query  almost 
mery  teacher  will  respond  "  Yes."    But  do  they  ask  them 
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correctly,  as  a  rule  ?  Are  they  not  too  often  expressed  by 
the  signing,  spelling,  or  speaking  of  a  single  word  and  an 
uplifting  of  the  brows  with  an  inquiring  look,  as  "  Yours?'' 
meaniug  "  Is  the  article  yours  ?  "  or  perhaps  they  make 
a  statement  and  then  add  a  single  interrogative  word,  as 
"How?"  "Why?"  etc. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  were  all  that  was  necessary,  since  it 
conveys  to  the  teacher's  mind  that  which  the  child  desires 
to  ask.  One  of  the  aims  of  school  life,  however,  is  to  have 
the  deaf  child  use  the  same  language  as  the  hearing,  and 
therefore  excej)tion  must  be  taken  to  this  form  of  interro- 
gation. 

Object-lessons  in  the  class-room  are  much  too  often 
based  on  the  questions  of  the  teacher  alone,  thus  eliciting 
only  7*epliets  from  the  pupils.  Try  to  realize  that  questions 
are  as  important  as  answers.  To  those  who  lack,  the  im- 
portance is  great,  indeed,  of  knowing  how  to  ask  for  thnt 
which  they  want.  For  some  time  j)ast  I  have  been  work- 
ing along  this  line  and  have  found  much  to  surprise  and 
interest  me. 

One  plan  used  was  to  take  the  day's  paper  and  fold  it 
so  that  some  striking  illustration  could  be  seen,  but  none 
of  the  letter-press  accompanying  it.  A  house  in  ruins,  a 
shipwreck,  a  fire,  or  what  not.  Then  the  questions  came 
thick  and  fast,  but,  alas !  too  often  brokenly.  Here  was 
a  subject  about  wlii(*h  the^^  were  intensely  anxious  to  know, 
yet  many  wore  not  able  to  put  in  correct  language  the  de- 
sire of  th(;ir  minds.  It  was  out  of  the  paths  of  routine 
school  work,  and  tliey  could  call  up  no  phraseology  that 
would  fit  the  case.  I  am  speaking  now  of  small  children, 
yet  not  of  those  in  the  lowest  classes. 

Beware  of  the  orthodox  object-lesson.  Too  strict  a  <*reed 
invariably  makes  narrow-minded  worshippers.  Should  the 
daily  pa])er  have  no  availabh*,  illustration,  take  the  head- 
lines of  one  of  its  cohimns  and  allow  the  pupils  to  read 
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them.  The  same  result  will  follow,  though  this  is  better 
suited  to  a  more  advanced  grade. 

Another  plan  tried  was  to  wrap  up  a  large  irregular 
package  and  place  it  on  the  desk  before  the  children  entered 
the  class-room.  Their  attention  was  attracted  immedi- 
ately, and  then  the  fun  began.  After  a  while  the  game 
of  "Twenty  Questions"  can  be  played.  At  first,  the 
queries  are  so  far  from  the  point  that  at  the  limit  of  twenty 
the  class  would  have  gained  but  slight  information.  Once 
a  mischievous  little  urchin  tried  to  guess  at  the  contents 
thus:  "Who  put  the  paper  around  the  /rt?i?"  It  was  a 
parcel,  triangular  in  shape,  and  suggested  an  open  fan  to 
his  mind.  It  will  surprise  the  experimenter  at  first  to  see 
how  far  from  the  real  point  of  inquiry  they  will  begin ; 
almost  as  far  as  if  they  went  into  the  dining-room  at  the 
noon  hour,  and,  finding  only  bare  tables,  inquired,  "  How 
many  windows  are  in  this  room  ? "  Or  as  a  class  were 
told  the  other  day :  "  If  you  were  lost,  would  you  ask  a 
man,  *  Will  it  rain  to-morrow?'"  It  is  the  holding  them 
down  to  the  subject  that  is  one  of  the  benefits  resultant 
from  the  playing  of  the  game  before  mentioned. 

A  few  of  the  questions  asked  on  the  triangular  object 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  given,  were — 

"Do  you  like  it?"  "Where  did  you  bought  it?" 
"When  did  you  carried  it  home?"  "Is  it  your  own?" 
"How  many  have  you?"  Then  came  the  query,  "What 
do  we  think  about  the  things?  "—a  point  the  teacher  was 
trying  to  find  out.  All  these  were  asked,  you  notice,  be- 
fore any  one  thought  to  inquire, "  What  is  in  the  paper?" 
which  was  the  next  in  order.  The  questions  are  to  be 
answered  by  the  teacher  as  soon  as  asked,  and  usually  it 
is  clear  sailing  after  the  pointed  inquiry,  "What  is  in  the 
paper?"  has  been  made,  for  then  the  package  is  opened. 
In  tliis  instauce,  however,  the  contents  wore  a  Chinese 
toy  of  two  frogs,  which  could  be  made  to  play  leap-frog. 
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so  instead  of  opening  the  parcel  the  answer  was  given, 
"  Two  frogs."  The  curiosity  of  the  little  ones  grew  apace, 
and  then  came, "Is  it  real  things?"  "When  will  you  put 
away  it ? "  "  Why  did  you  hide  the  frogs? "  and  then  they 
were  hidden  no  longer. 

The  same  object  may  be  presented  as  a  subject  for 
questioning  to  varying  grades  of  pupils,  and  it  will  prove 
interesting  to  note  the  various  lines  of  thought  followed 
by  them. 


Parts  of  the  Body  used  as  Verbs, — One  day  finding  a 
pupil  wondering  how  one  object  could  be  "  a  foot  ahead 
of  "  another,  a  list  was  made  out  of  a  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  noun  "  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  and, 
instead  of  being  a  part  of  the  human  body,  found  itself 
enrolled  as  a  verb. 

to  head  it  off, 

to  arm  himself, 

to  shoulder  the  burden, 

to  elbow  his  way, 

to  back  down, 

to  foot  a  bill, 

to  toe  the  mark, 

to  hand  the  fruit, 

to  finger  anything, 

to  skin  his  nose, 

to  scalp  the  white  man, 

to  palm  off, 

to  knuckle  down, 

to  nose  around, 

to  eye  a  moment, 

to  cheek  it  out, 
and  an  articulation  teacher  might  also  add,  "  to  mouth  too 
much."     Though  some  of  these   words  savor  a  little  of 
slang,  they  are  to  be  met  with  frequently  in  the  newspa- 
})ers,  and  therefore  need  to  be  explained.     When  a  special 
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list  is  to  be  made  out  on  any  subject,  it  is  well  to  call  on 
the  children  for  aid.  They  will  usually  enter  into  the 
search  with  avidity,  and  the  results  they  bring  to  you  will 
show  whether  or  not  they  have  understood  your  purpose. 

L.  MOFFAT, 
InstruMor  in  tJie  Calif (/rnia  Institutiony 

Berkeley y  CaUforain. 
[to  be  continued.] 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Albany  Home  School. — Miss  Mary  McGuire,  formerly 
teacher  in  the  Maryland,  Alabama,  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institutions,  is  now  at  the  head  of  this  School.  Miss  Black, 
its  founder  and  former  Superintendent  and  Principal,  has  gone 
temporarily  to  Memphis,  Missouri,  to  take  charge  of  a  class 
of  pupils  formerly  attending  the  Albany  School. 

Cleveland  Day- School. — Mr.  Edward  R.  Carroll,  formerly 
teacher  of  printing  in  the  California  Institution,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  this  School. 

California  Institution. — The  corj^s  of  instructors  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Goode  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Miss  Harriet  C.  Goode,  who 
formerly  taught  in  the  Indiana  Institution,  and  Miss  Cordelia 
Bennet,  who  was  trained  at  Mount  Airy.  Mr.  Doney  Good- 
rich, who  was  supervisor  of  the  boys  last  year,  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Charles  Koch,  a  graduate  of  this  Institution  in  the  class 
of  '94. 

Detroit  Day  School. — Miss  Christina  Thompson,  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College,  and  late  a  teacher  in  the  Florida  Insti- 
tute, has  been  appointed  a  teacher  in  this  School. 

Gallaudet  College. — Tlie  College  library  has  recently  come 
into  possession  of  an  extremely  rare  book,  "  Escuela  Espafiola 
de  Sordomudos,  o  Arte  para  Ensefiarles  a  Escribir  y  Hablar 
el  Idioma  Espafiol  "  [The  Spanish  School  of  Deaf-Mutes,  or 
Art  of  Teaching  them  to  Write  and  Speak  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage], in  two  volumes  of  847  and  880  octavo  pages,  by  Lorenzo 
Hervas  y  Paiiduro,  pul>lished  at  Madrid  in   1795.     Another 
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edition  (12ino)  was  published  in  1799,  but  both  are  now  so 
rare  that  when  Dr.  Benz  wished  to  translate  the  work  into 
German,  in  1889,  he  was  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  Mr.  Valade-GabeFs 
1^'rench  translation  published  in  1875.  The  chief  value  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  interesting  sketch  of  the  achievements  of  the 
early  Spanish  teachers,  Ponce,  Bonet,  Carrion,  and  Castro.  A 
brief  description  of  it  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Farrar's  Historical 
Introduction  to  Bonet's  Method,  page  62.  The  College  is  in- 
debted for  the  opportunity  of  jjurchasing  the  book  to  the  Rev. 
Job  Turner,  who  found  it  in  a  bookstore  in  New  Orleans. 

Georgia  School. — Miss  Mary  E.  Clark,  who  had  been  teach- 
ing in  the  Ohio  school  for  six  years,  has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Oral  Department  in  place  of  Miss  King,  who  has  gone  to 
the  Utali  School.  Miss  Delia  Harris,  for  two  years  girls'  super- 
visor, has  been  made  a  teacher  in  the  Oral  Department,  and 
Miss  Nettie  McDaniel,  a  graduate  of  the  Georgia  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  has  been  apjjointed  to  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  promotion  of  Miss  Harris.  Mr.  Henry  B  Watts,  for 
two  years  boy§'  supervisor,  has  been  apj^ointed  a  teacher  in  the 
Manual  Department. 

Kentucky  Fnstitution. — Mr.  Ray  has  resigned  the  superin- 
tendeucy  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  North  Carolina 
Institution  at  Raleigh,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Rogers,  who  has  been  a  teacher  in  this  Institution  for  eight 
years,  during  a  part  of  which  time  he  was  acting  superintendent. 

3[aryland  SchooL — The  School  met  with  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death,  on  the  •17th  of  September  last,  of  the  philan- 
thropist Enoch  Pratt,  President  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  Mr. 
Pratt  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Board  in  1867. 
He  afterwards  resigned  for  a  time,  but  was  induced  to  return, 
and  since  1877  has  been  annually  re-elected  President.  In 
1872,  when  a  bill  appropriating  money  to  complete  the  build- 
ings failed  to  pass  the  legislature,  he  advanced  the  sum  of 
$60,000  without  security,  trusting  to  being  reimbursed  by  the 
legislature  which  would  meet  two  years  later.  He  was  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  to  the  last, 
though  nearly  eighty  years  old  and  in  feeble  health.    His  devo- 
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tion  to  the  interests  of  the  School  was  always  earnest  and 
steadfast. 

Milwaukee  Day- School. — Mr.  C.  W.  Taylor  has  resigned 
the  position  of  principal  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Frances 
Wettstein,  a  niece  of  the  late  Paul  Binner. 

Nebraska  Listitute. — Miss  Margaret  May  wood,  late  a  teacher 
in  the  School  for  the  Feeble  minded  at  Glen  wood,  Iowa,  and 
3Jis8  Grace  D.  Culbertson,  a  public  school  teacher  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  State  Normal  School,  have  been  appointed  teachers 
in  place  of  Misses  Counett  and  Regnier,  who  have  married. 

North  Carolina  {Ralei(fh)  Institutioii. — Mr.  John  E.  Ray, 
who  began  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  this  Institution 
twenty-one  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  Superiutendent  of 
the  Colorado  and  Kentucky  Institutions,  has  been  appointed 
Principal. 

North  Dakota  School. — Mr.  Max  Marcosson,  a  graduate  of 
Gftllaudet  College,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 
Miss  V.  L.  Wood  has  resigned  to  go  to  the  Northern  New 
York  Institution,  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Randolph,  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  the  Kansas  Institution. 

Oregon  School. — Tlie  Rev.  P.  S.  Knight,  who  was  active  in 
the  establishment  of  this  School,  and  who  was  its  Superin- 
tendent from  1873  to  1878,  and  from  1880  to  1892,  has  been 
reap i^oin  ted  to  the  office. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Knight,  for 
two  years  a  teacher  in  the  Oral  Department,  died  September 
24,  1896.  Her  associates  speak  of  her  as  a  woman  *'  of  rare 
virtues  and  noble  qualities,  and  a  teacher  of  unusual  energy 
and  zeal,  whose  future  gave  promise  of  the  highest  success, 
and  of  the  lai'gest  usefulness.'' 

Portlajid  School. — Of  the  results  of   the  change  from  the 
Oral  Method  to  the  Combined  System  two  years  ago,  Miss  Tay 
lor  says  in  her  annual  report : 

When  the  Combined  SyHtcni  was  introduc^oil  parents  looked  UHkance 
and  feared  their  children  wtjre  to  he  d«.'priv«'d  of  such  speech  as  was 
attainable;  the  teachers  of  the  school.  havin«^  l)t*en  trained  under  pure 
oral  metliods,  were  scarcely  to  be  cousidero<l  in  entire  syiiipatliy:  obsta- 
cles innunienible  were  to  bn  surmounted.  (Jhani^es  n(!ce**sarily  were 
Hlowly  effected,  but   now,  after  two  years  of   what   may  be  safely  ealled 
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steady  growth,  we  feel  that  the  relative  merits  of  the  Combined  System 
and  the  Pure  Oral  Method  may  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  patrons  of 
the  school.  Those  of  the  teachers  who  still  cling  to  their  early  training 
concede  great  improvement  over  former  methods,  while  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  former  staff  are  strong  advocates  of  the  Combined  System. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Gnlhiudet,  President  of  the  National  College  for  the 
Deaf  at  Washington,  D.  C,  writes:  "The  testimony  of  results  in  the 
Portland  School  iu  favor  of  the  Combined  System  is  unanswerable,  and 
will  go  far  toward  settling  the  controversy  of  methods." 

Dr.  Job  Williams,  Principal  of  the  American  School,  at  Hartford,  Con-    , 
necticut,  the  oldest  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  countrj',  writes  :  **  In  the  ^ 
success  the  Portland  school  has  achieved  under  the  Combined  System,  ^ 
you  have  done  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  in  thif 
country." 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  on  visiting  the  school  a  short  time  ago 
said,  "  As  much  speech  is  taught  in   the  Portland  School  as  in  any  era. 
school." 

With  such  unqualitied  commendation  as  the  above  from  the  leading 
advocates  of  both  systems,  your  committee  may  feel  justified  in  claii 
ing  that  the  Portland  School  is  following  the  true  Combined  Systei 
uniting  iu  its  work  the  best  of  all  that  is  good  in  each.     *     *     • 

'*  How  the  countenances  of  the  children  have  changed  I "  and  **  Do  yc^i^^ 
teach  the  dull  ones  now,  too? "  are  arguments  for  the  Combined  Syste, 
more  potent  than  any  advanced,  and  these  are  remarks  made  by  cultured 
people  who  were  formerly  frequent  visitors  to  the  school. 

llhode  Ishuid  Institute. — Miss  Gill  has  been  appointed 
teacher  in  the  place  of  Miss  March,  who  has  gone  to  the  New 
Jcrsev  School. 

The  new  Assembly  Hall  and  laundry  were  comi)leted  and 
fornjally  opened  on  the  sixth  of  May  last.  ^        t 

Washhiijton  State  School. — The  School  has  been  compelled 
to  close  its  doors  temporarily,  for  the  reason  that  the  banks 
refuse  to  cash  the  warrants  of  the  State  Treasiu'er. 

M^'estcrn  Peitnsijlonn'm  InMitation. — Miss  Jennie  A.  Shrom, 
who  has  been  teacliing  here  for  the  past  eleven  years,  has  gone 
to  California  to  spend  the  year,  and  perhaps  will  make  her 
home  there.  ^Fiss  Miiry  McGuire  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Albany  Home  School.  These  ])laces  have  been  filled  by  the 
a})poiiilin('iit  of  Mi^s  Au^^iista  Harmon,  formerly  of  the  Yir- 
oiiiia  School,  ami  ^liss  ^Liry  L.  Noves,  who  has  been  out  of 
the  work  for  some  vcars. 

ft 

\Vi^i-i)ns,}n  .Vc7/oo/. -  Miss  Hobart,  the  teacher  of  the  senior 
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oral  class,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment. Mrs.  E.  B.  Phoenix  has  a  year  s  leave  of  absence, 
which  she  will  spend  abroad,  and  Miss  Laura  Sparks,  an 
advanced  student  from  Wisconsin  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  teach  her  class.  Miss  Florence  Parry,  who  was  in 
the  scho9l  a  part  of  last  term,  has  the  beginning  oral  class. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  manual-training  building  will  be 
opened  early  in  the  winter,  and  with  it  will  come  new  appli 
ances  and  machinery  for  working  in  wood  and  iron.  There 
will  be  a  forge-room,  a  wood- working  room  with  lathes,  saws, 
etc.,  a  model  kitchen  for  the  giiis,  a  sewing-room,  and  a  large 
and  attractive  room  for  a  studio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

77ie  (ronin  Method, — Our  readers  who  were  interested  in 
the  articles  on  the  Gouin  method  of  teaching  language,  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Smith  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Clippinger,  published  in  the  Annals 
three  years  ago  (vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  177-189),  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Miss  Susanna  E.  Hull,  who  has  a  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Bexley,  Kent,  England,  has  induced  Messrs.  Swan  and  Betis, 
the  English  exponents  of  the  method,  to  bring  out  a  set  of 
"  Lessons  in  English,"  which  have  been  cai-efully  prepared 
under  her  own  eye  and  are  especially  adapted  to  teaching  the 
English  language  to  the  deaf.  The  volume  will  contain  a  pref- 
ace by  Miss  Hull,  and  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  She 
writes  that  the  method  has  been  used  successfully  in  her  own 
school,  in  some  of  the  Loudon  Board  Schools,  and  in  one  of 
the  English  Institutions.  **  One  of  the  Board  School  teachers, 
working  under  very  great  disadvantages,  by  employing  this 
method  gained  the  marked  approbation  of  the  Government 
Inspector,  and  has  since  in  consequence  been  promoted  to  a 
higher  post  of  duty.'' 


The  Third  Inttrnntiomd  (.'ont/ress of' the  Ihaf. — TheThii'd 
International  Congress  of  the  Deaf  was  held  at  the  llniversity 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  August  11)  to  23,  IH'HI.  Delegates 
were?  j)n»K('nt  from  all  tin*  heading  countries  of  Europe.  Among 
the   most   prominent   representatives   were   Messrs.  Gaillard, 
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Dusuzeau,  Genis,  and  Nee  of  France,  Steintbal  and  Krieger  of 
Germany,  Micheloni  and  Guerra  of  Italy,  Klofverskjold  of 
Sweden,  and  Ricca  and  Secretan  of  Switzerland.  Papers  were 
read  and  addresses  were  made  on  subjects  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  deaf,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  condemning 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Oral  Method  and  approving  the  Com- 
bined System  of  instruction.  The  next  Congress  is  to  be  held 
in  Rome  in  1898. 


Proposed  International  Congress  of  Instructors  in  1900. — 
Mr.  Ad.  Belanger,  of  the  National  Institution  at  Paris,  pro- 
poses in  the  Revue  Internationale  for  April-May,  that  an  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  be  held  at 
Palis  in  connection  with  the  Universal  Exposition  to  take 
place  in  1900.  Mr.  G.  Morbidi,  in  UEducazione  dei  Sordo- 
muti  for  August,  heartily  seconds  the  proposal.  The  Annals  is 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  body  of  American  Instructors, 
but  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  co-operated  in 
previous  congresses  of  the  kind  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  a 
congress  is  held  our  schools  will  be  well  represented. 

Mr.  Belanger  expresses  the  opinion,  and  Mr.  Morbidi  agrees 
with  him,  that  the  World's  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  held  at  Chicago  in  1893  should  not  be  included  among 
the  International  Congresses,  for  the  reason  that  so  few  repre- 
sentatives from  Europe  were  present.  Thus  to  ignore  the 
Chicago  Congress  would  be  a  serious  error.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  International  Congresses  of  workers  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  skill,  art,  education,  philanthropy,  and 
religion,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary  of  the  W^orld's  Columbian  Exposition.  All  the  in- 
structors of  the  deaf  in  the  world  were  invited  to  be  present ; 
the  number  in  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  number 
from  foreign  countries  who  participated,  either  in  person  or 
by  sending  papers  which  were  read  and  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings, was  larger  than  at  the  so-called  International  Con- 
gress held  at  Paris  in  1878,  which  has  been  reckoned  as  the 
first  in  the  series. 


Jlelen   Keller. — H(?len  Keller  with  Miss  Sullivan,  the  com- 
panion and  friend  to  whom  she  owes  so  much,  has  entered  a 
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preparatory  school  at  Caml)ridge,  Massachusetts,  to  be  fitted 
for  Radcliffe  College.  On  her  entrance  Mr.  Gilman,  the  di- 
rector of  the  School,  gavo  her  some  of  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination papers  in  English,  French,  German,  and  history  that 
were  presented  to  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  and 
Kadcliife  last  June,  and  she  passed  them  satisfactorily. 


Publications. — We  have  received  the  following  publications 
duiing  the  present  year,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  already 
been  more  fully  noticed  in  the  A  ufia/s  : 

Abxold,  Thomas.  Analysis  of  the  Lsiiij^UHji^e  of  Sound  and  of  Touch. 
Wasliington ,  D.  C.  :  Voltii  Bureau.     189<>.     Hvo,  pp.  18. 

La  Lecture  sur  les  Ijcvres  (rhfz  les  Sourds.     Traduction  de 

MM.  M.  Dupont  et  A.  Legraud  [Lip-Heading  for  the  Deiif.  Trans- 
lated bj'  Messrs.  M.  Duihjnt  and  A.  Lk«ii.\ndJ.  Paris  :  Georges  Cam-. 
18»G.     Hvo,  pj).  58. 

Hfxl,  Mks.  Ai.EXANDKii  Okaham.  L'Art  Subtil  de  la  Lecture  sur  les 
Lirvres.  Traduction  de  MM.  Dupont  et  T^egraad  [The  Subtle  Art  of  Lip- 
lioading.  Translated  by  Messrs.  Dui'ont and  Lkouand].  Paris:  Georges 
Carre.     189G.     8vo,  pp.  20. 

Jones,  John  W.,  and  Pattkkson,  Uobkut.  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Ednc^ation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  School 
and  Shops,  and  Manual  for  the  Teachers.  Columbus  :  Institution  Print- 
ing ofidce.     Hvo,  pp.  11*2. 

Keep,  John  K.  School  Stories,  with  Questions.  Fifth  Edition.  Hart- 
ford :  IHI).").     12mo,  pp.  120. 

Le('Uan]>,  a.  Observations  sur  la  Mart-he  ii  suivre  dans  I'Enseignement 
de  la  Ge'ographie  aux  Sourds-Muets  [^Observations  on  the  Course  to  bo 
Pursued  in  Teaching  Geography  to  the  Deaf).  Paris:  Georges  Carre. 
1805.     8vo,  pp.  72. 

SnuTTLEWOBTH,  (t.  E.,  M.  D.  Ou  the  Treatment  of  Children  Mentally 
Deficient.  T'nion  of  Tea<:hers  of  the  Deaf  on  th«'  Pure  Oral  Svstem. 
Transactions  of  the  Soci»*ty,  No.  2.     London.     1N05.     8vo,  pp.  20. 

Spencer,  Rohekt  C  The  Wisconsin  System  of  Public  Day-Schools 
for  the  Deaf,  with  Liberal  State  Aid.  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute  : 
Milwaukee.     1800.     Hvo,  pp.  10. 

Takua,  Sac.  GiULio.  Cenni  Storiei  e  C<»mp«?ndiosa  Esposizione  del 
Metodo  seguito  per  ristruzione  dei  Sordomnti  P«>v<'ri  <rambo  i  sessi  della 
Provincia  «'  Diocfsi  di  ]Miluno.  Sfconda  ristampa,  (Mirata  <la  un  Istitort* 
dei  Sonlomuti  [Ilistorit-iil  Sketch  and  Full  Kxpusition  of  the  Method 
pursued  in  th«'  rnstrnction  uf  th«'  IndiL^rJit  Di-af  of  l>oth  s-*x<s  uf  the 
Province  ami  Dinc^se  of  Mdan.  Seeoinl  I'ditinn.  •\lit»'d  bv  a  l\*a'"ii<'r  of 
the  Deaf ).     Milan(» :  <t.  Uatiista  M.rs^aggi.     ISOO.     Sv...  pp.  OS. 


Thciknton.  Hi:i;tham.  h.  It.  C.  P.  I.ou.l,,  M.  K.  O.  8.  Kiit(.  The  TelB- 
|ilium>  mid  its  Aii|j|i<ati.>ii  t.j  thi'   Iteiif,     UppriuUi]  fri>ni  the  Lantft, 

K^'iiiirls  iif  S.'li<j<i1s  ,|irjnl»'i1  in  IK'jri} :  <'iil<-atta  (liidini,  UiiryUiid, 
<icuryiii:  i|iriiiiv.l  in  IsilC, :  KHhUiI  (  Kuelmi.l).  HiiMii.s  Airex ( Argentine 
lii'imlilii';.  (.':i1c-iittii  ;[iiili]i  ■.  I'limbrinii  'Swiiii-'i;ii.  W]ileB),  CroKs  (Preston, 
Cii'^l^iKl  >.  IvlKliaHtoiifitiniiiiiHliiiiii.  EtiultiiKlj.CMiniirrtiily}.  Jpw-K'dion. 
.Im.  EiiBliiii.1  ,  !..■  foul.  Ills  St.  MuryV,  Mnr.vlnuil  <^•lored.  Xetr  York, 
Onturiii.  Onil  {11  Filr.r'iy  Sriiinn^  Unirl.iiL.  Kiiulaii'I ;.  IVnu^ylvnnik,  Port- 
kuil,  llli.icU-  M:iii.l,  rtah,  Vni.T*ln.r(j  (Swe.li-ii). 

l:eiH>rt  i>f  till'  St»u.liti(;  frotiiiiiittei-  uti  the  D.nif  ..r  till'  \pw  Ynrk  State 
Itimnl  of  Cliiiritie-'  (Ki>viiNT>  I.vdn.  Seoreliiryi.  Albitny.  Kew  York,  IBM. 

ItuiKirtK  uf  CUun-h  Wi.rk,  INili!:  Chiiruh  MiHsi.m  ;Nv«-  York),  Chnrch 
JIUmoii  in  liiiM-i'sPM  of  I'tnttiil  iitirl  Wi^steni  hVw  York  (Eev.  C.  O. 
llANTXKii ).  CliiiTUli  Work  ill  til.?  Mi.1-W<«teru  IliocesfcH  i  Uev.  A.  W.  Miini). 

Kfiiori  [if  the  Scvi'tiili  lii'imion  nf  i.bi-  Alumni  AKr^ociation  uf  tlie  Wi*. 
•'OUHJii  K.-li.>ol.  Di'liivikii.  Wisroit-iii.  IKDIl, 


I'vritiifii-iils. — Tlin  ]>til)liciiti(>n  of  a  new  montlily  periodicalt 
willed  //  Siii-'t'ii"irliiiili!.  MftH  bi'puH  in  Jaiiiihrj-  last  by  Mr. 
Fcdfiiio  Sbitu'cii, Directin- of  tlio  Sfliool  for tlie  Dcai  at  AleRsan- 
ibiti,  Itnly.  Al  lir^t  it  wuh  it  sitiglo  Hbi^ct,  but  uiuce  June  it  has 
Hppcitrfd  ill  oi-tuvo  jiatujililet  fiiriii.  Tlic  uiibNtn'iption  price  U 
H  Lii'f — iitioiit  fill  <-i'iit« — 11  year.  Mr.  SbiowMi'a  Hddrera  is  Via 
CfrKiuc  Fi'iiuliiii,  Xo.  4,  Ab^riHtiiidriti,  Itidy. 

Still  uiiotbir  Itftliiiu  pii'iodii-id  is  aniKiiiuued,  to  be  entitled 
L  A '•'■:••  ir:  •l.i  ,'vH-./..«,<f/;.  ,nid  ti)  bo  e.litea  by  Mr.  Francesco 
^[iclicliiiH,  III]  itiiliii-titiiil  <lr:tf  man,  whi>Hf  iiddrcaB  i»  Via  Fie- 
iiioutc.  Nu.  1J7.  ]toni(',  Italy.  It  will  be  publinhed  moDthly 
,-it  tlip  price  of  :{  Lite ;  for  foreign  couiitiiou  the  price  is  4 
Liri'— about  «l>  .-ciits— ii  year.  Tbi'  i.iibliHiicr  is  Mr.  Edoardo 
Aimundoliui.  Yin  Goifo.  Ni».  :t7,  R.mc,  ItiUy. 

Tht  lirhUh  Ii...,,:M.<U'\vm  bei-n  ndopfod  by  the  NaUonal 
Assnciutioii  of  r.  !i<-lii'i-s  of  till'  Deaf  as  itn  official  or{ran.  !□ 
coiiM'ijiii-ii.'c  t'lill  rrpurtN  arc  now  t,'ivi'ii  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Ass.ii-iiitiiiii  uii.)  of  its  KMfciitivi'.  thiix  uddiug  much  to  the  iu- 
li-vcsl  :iii>l  vabii-  of  tins  pi.'rioi]i<;itl  fur  ti-acbcnt  iii  America  aod 
olb.r  .-..iiiilri-.^.  11-  w.ll  us  in  Kn^'lainl.  Mr.  W.  S.  Bessant, 
ll(':idMiii-.1<-i'  .if  til.'  Miiiii'lit'sli-r  liislitiition.  iiiul  Mr.  P.  Dodds, 

'■r  <> t'  till'  1.  'ii.l.iii    l'..>,'ir.l  S'-l Is.  Iiav<-  been  appointed  co- 

i-.|ii.ii-  |i.  i.|.i>>.  Ill  iIk'  .\~si.i-iali iLnilllifiiiUUCof  the  maga- 

/.iiii-  is  I..  I..  .•Iinii^>.!  t..  111.'  fl.-itl.-'l,  l>,„f  MoHtMy. 
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